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The  Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Hall- 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  Athens, 
it  was  decided  by  this  body  of  ladies  to  locate  the  WiniiigfDivxs^e^^  -^ 
morial  Hall  at  the  Normal  School.     The  hall  is  intended  tp'be  d  m&-  •-■' 
morial  building  to  the  "  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy."  ^'Tf^fcOfla-:/'' 
tnend  very  heartily  the  decision  of  the  ladies  in  this  matierj;--A.jiaJ[l'^  ' 
used  as  a    dormitory    for    the    daughters  of    Confederate-' 'yefe/|in« :/  - 
while  they  are  securing  professional  training  in  a  Normal  School,  is 
infinitely  better 'as  a  memorial  to  a  noble  woman  than  all  the  shafts 
of  bronze  and  marble  that  may  be  erected. 

It  is  hoped  that  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  can  be  raised  for  this 
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purpose.  This  memorial  building  to  Wimie  Davis  should  not  cost 
less  than  that  amount.  Indeed  we  wish  it  might  be  so  that  the  build- 
ing could  be  erected  from  the  white  marble  from  our  Georgia  hills', 
and  it  may  be  that  this  can  be  done.  The  oitizens-of  Athens  and  the 
faculty  and  students  of  the  Normal  School  subscribed  |2,500.  Thii« 
is  a  good  sum  for  Athens.  Every  community  in  the  State  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  contribution  to  this  Memorial  Hall. 
We  suggest^  therefore,  that  the  teachers  and  school  officers  in  every 
county  take  up  this  matter  in  earnest.  It  will  not  be  inappropriate 
for  each  school  in  the  State  to  set  apart  some  day  selected  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  as  the  Winnie  Davis  Memorial  Day, 
Ordinarily  we  are  opposed  to  calling  upon  children  and  teachers  to 
aid  in  raising  public  funds,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  case.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  will  appoint  some  appropriate 
day  during  the  present  school  year  for  this  purpose,  the  State  School 
Commissioner  and  the  county  school  commissioners  and  local  super- 
intendents will  all  take  great  pleasure  in  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  and  children  and  people  of  the  State: 


The  Legislature  in  Session. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Journal  reaches  its  readers,  the 
Jjegislature  will  be  in  session.  We  do  not  apprehend  that  there  wiJl 
be  very  much  legislation  at  this  session  touching  the  school  interests 
of  the  State.  Nobody  can  prophesy,  however,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  what  the  Legislature  will  do.  We  understand  that  a  bill 
will  be  introduced  to  require  all  county  school  commissioners  to  be 
.  .  ..  .'c  ^l^cted  Bejilffcr  by  the  people,  and  to  be  elected  at  the  same  time 
*:VS*»,.'ahd  fn*th5'§am"e  manner  as  other  countv  officers  are  chosen.     There 

•  ••.feeQiilB^to^u^  a  disposition  now  to  elect  all  public  officers  by  popular 

.  ••'WJv.V::':'-. 

\:  *•*•  /.Tteii^gUlature  will   be  asked  to  add   to  the   public  school  course 

*  *  free  hand-drawing,  modeling,  nature  studies,  and  physiology. 

A  bill  will  be  also  introduced  to  allow  any  sub-school  district  that 
desires  to  do  so,  to  levy  a  local  tax  for  the  support  of  the  school. 
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Education  and  Crime. 

We  give  elsewhere  an  important  interview  with  Dr.  William  T. 
Harris  on  Education  and  Crime.  The  interview  was  prepared  for 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  answer  to  an  article  in  the  North  American 
Review,  written  by  Rebecca  Harding  Davis.  It  seems  to  ns  that 
Dr.  Harris,  in  this  interview,  silences  all  those  critics  who  have  flip- 
pantly and  sneeringly  pointed  to  the  public  school  with  one  hand 
while  they  paraded  their  criminal  statistics  with  the  other.  In  every 
country,  as  Dr.  Harris  can  show  by  statistics,  where  the  public  school 
has  gone,  not  only  has  the  criminal  population  diminished,  but  the 
character  of  crime  has  changed.  We  trust  that  every  reader  of  the 
Journal  will  give  special  attention  to  this  interview  of  Dr.  Harris's, 
published  elsewhere  in  thi9  issue. 


Dr.  Curry*s  Recent  Visit  to  Georgia. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  and  Slater  funds, 
spent  the  second  week  in  October  visiting  the  Normal  School  at 
Athens  and  the  Normal  and  Industrial  at  Milledgeville.  A  good 
deal  of  his  time  during  these  visits  is  spent  in  the  class-rooms  inspect- 
ing the  work  done  by  the  teachers.  His  long  experience  in  visiting 
schools  and  his  close,  critical  study  of  educational  methods  enable 
him  to  determine  in  a  very  few  moments  the  value  of  the  work  done 
by  the  teacher.  His  judgments  of  school  work  are  valuable  also 
because  they  are  absolutely  impartial. 

Dr.  Curry's  visits  to  our  schools  are  always  helpful.     His  addresses 
on  education  are  vigorous  and  inspiring.     Those  who  beard  him  in 
Athens  and  in  Milledgeville  will  never  forget  his  strong,  wise  words. 
His  address  to  the  young  men  at  the  University  made   a  profound 
impression  upon  the  faculty  and  the  student  body  present.    Dr.  Curry 
graduated  at  the  University  fifty-six  years  ago.     In  his  address   he 
painted  a  vivid  picture  of  the  University  and  the  faculty  at  that  time. 
Describing  one   of  his  old  teachers,   he  said:    "The  only  thing  I 
learned    from  that  teacher  may  be  summed  up  in  one  statement  that. 
he   frequently   made,  '  Words  are  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  ideas.'** 
He  paidj  glowing  tributes  to  several  members  of  the  old  University 
faculty  of  the  long  ago. 
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Dr.  Curry  preserves  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  vigor  of  body  and 
mind  that  gives  promise  even  now  of  many  years  to  be  added  to  his 
long  and  useful  career.  Judge  Campbell  of  Mississippi  and  Dr. 
Curry  are  now  the  only  survivors  of  the  first  Confederate  Congress 
that  met  in  Montgomery^  Ala.  His  contemporaries  in  public  life, 
especially  of  his  earlier  public  career,  are  well-nigh  all  gone.  It  is 
allotted  to  few  men  to  fill  so  many  places  of  distinction  as  Dr.  Curry 
has  filled,  in  every  case  with  such  marked  ability.  He  ha9  served  in 
the  United  States  Congress^  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  Under  Mr.  Cleveland  he  was  Minister  to  Spain ;  but 
in  no  public  ministry  has  he  rendered  more  distinguished  and  useful 
eervice  than  that  which  he  is  now  doing,  so  freely  and  so  successfully, 
as  the  general  agent  of  the  two  great  education  funds  set  apart  by 
Mr.  Peabody  and  Mr.  Slater. 


Manual  Training. 

First  Article  in  a  Series  by  Cyrus  Kebr  of  Chicago.    Copyrighted,  1899. 

No  argument  will  here  be  made.  It  is  assumed  that  all  the  readers 
of  this  journal  are  convinced  of  the  educational  and  practical  value  of 
manual  training,  and  that  many  teachers  feel  a  desire  to  introduce  it 
as  a  part  of  their  work,  but  do  not  see  the  way  open  to  do  so.  To 
such  these  articles  or  lessons  are  intended  to  give  assistance. 

The  feeling  prevails  that  this  new  branch  of  education  requires  an 
expensive  equipment  of  tools  and  machinery,  materials,  extra  room, 
a  high  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  time  which  can- 
not be  spared  from  other  branches  of  work.  This  element  of  time  is 
regarded  as  especially  serious  in  the  ungraded  and  the  smaller  graded 
schools.  In  all  elementary  schools  there  does  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  work  already  on  the  program. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that,  for  elementary  schools,  there  is  no 
need  of  an  expensive  equipment  of  tools  and  machinery,  nor  extra 
room,  nor  a  high  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  nor  of 
much  extra  time.  I  shall  try  to  show  that,  while  more  tools  might 
sometimes  be  conveniennt,  much  may  be  done  with  a  few  simple, 
cheap  tools ;  that  the  ordinary  schoolroom  may  be  used ;  that  many 
suitable  materials  need  not  cost  anything,  while  others  need  cost  but 
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little ;  that  auy  teacher  may,  by  attentive  application,  acquire  the 
necessary  mechanical  skill  as  the  work  progresse^^,  and  that  this  work 
may  be  made  to  (acilitate  the  teaching  of  other  studies  (notably, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  history),  so  that  it  becomes,  in  a  measure, 
a  time-saver. 

The  plan  to  be  followed  involves  an  educational  point  which  I 
shall  ask  you  to  kindly  note  and  remember.  There  is  educational 
value  in  the  use  of  a  few  tools  instead  of  many,  and  in  the  use  of  ma- 
terials costing  nothing  or  little.  It  is  more  difficult  to  work  with 
few  tools  than  with  many,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  work  with  the 
limit  of  materials  mentioned  than  with  the  variety  tb  be  had  through 
unrestricted  purchase.  Young  people  who  fashion  and  construct  un- 
der such  limitations  learn  to  make  the  most  of  limited  resources. 
They  learn  to  satisfy  their  ordinary  needs,  and  perhaps  even  provide 
luxuries,  under  conditions  rendering  others  helpless.  The  boy  who 
builds  a  toy  windmill  or  a  top  house,  .with  only  a  pocket-knife  for  a 
tool  and  castaway  boards  for  material,  is  not  iu  danger  of  wanting 
for  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear.  A  boy  receiving  this  training 
under  the  limitations  indicated,  and  becoming  a  fisirmer,  may,  to  a 

large  extent,  feed  his  live  stock  and  maintain  Fences,  buildings,  tools, 
wagons  and  harness  in  repair  by  the  use  of  what  another  might  treat 
as  waste;  and  if  he  becomes  a  wood-worker  or  blacksmith,  he  will 
carefully  save  material  and  always  use  the  least  costly  piece  of  ma- 
terial that  will  fairly  answer  the  purpose,  and,  perhaps,  by  this  means 
alone,  make  a  success  of  his  business  where  another  might  fail.  A 
girl  thus  trained,  on  becoming  a  housewife,  may  feed  and  clothe  her 
&mily  largely  from  materials  which  another  would  not  consider. 

TOOIJ3. 

For  tools  to  be  bought  by  pupils  and  teachers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  work  (or  play,  as  you  may  prefer  to  call  it),  I  shall  name  only 
the  following:  A  pocket-knife,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  lead  pencil,  a 
common  needle,  and  a  hammer.  Each  of  these  should  be  of  medium 
size  and  of  good  quality.  If  any  of  the  pupils  wish  to  provide  two 
each  of  these  tools,  in  large  and  small  sizes,  let  them  do  so.  The 
teacher  may,  in  addition  to  these,  have  a  small  carpenter's  hand-saw. 

MATERIALS. 

Once  for  all,  begin  yourselves  and  have  your  pupils  begin  to  form 
the  habit  of  saving  ^'odds  and  ends."  Save  paper,  pasteboard, 
threads,  strings,  twines,  cloth,  leather,  sticks,   boards,   boxes,  glass, 
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wires,  and  any  other  ardcles  that  may  perhaps  be  used  in  oonstructive 
work.  Have  a  place  for  all  these  things  and  keep  them  assorted  in 
order  that  you  may  readily  turn  to  the  particular  thing  you  may  want 
to  use. 

This  poem,  written  many  years  ago,  by  Rev.  J.  Plerpont,  should 
be  read  and  reread : 

THE    POCKET-KNIFE. 

The  Yankee  boy,  before  he's  sent  to  school, 

Well  knows  the  mysteries  of  that  magic  tool, 

The  pocket-knife.    To  that  his  wistful  eye 

Turns,  while  he  hears  his  mother's  lullaby ; 

His  hoarded  cents  he  gladly  gives  to  get  it. 

Then  leaves  no  stone  unturned  till  he  can  whet  it ; 

And  in  the  education  of  the  lad 

No  little  part  that  implement  hath  had ; 

His  pocket-knife  to  the  young  whittler  brings 

A  growing  knowledge  of  material  things. 

Projectiles,  music,  and  the  sculptor's  art, 

His  chestnut  whistle  and  his  shingle  dart, 

His  elder  pop-gun,  with  its  hickory  rod. 

Its  sharp  explosion  and  rebounding  wad, 

His  cornstalk  fiddle,  and  the  deeper  tone 

That  murmurs  from  his  pumpkin-leaf  trombone 

Conspire  to  teach  the  boy.    To  these  succeed 

His  bow,  his  arrow  of  a  feathered  reed, 

His  windmill  raised  the  passing  breeze  to  win, 

His  water-wheel,  that  turns  upon  a  pin  ; 

Or,  if  his  father  lives  upon  the  shore, 

You'll  see  his  ship  *' beam's  end  upon  the  floor," 

Full  rigged,  with  raking  masts  and  timbers  staunch. 

And  waiting  near  the  wash-tub  for  a  launch. 

Thus  by  his  genius  and  his  jack-knife  driven. 

Ere  long  he'll  solve  you  any  problem  given  ; 

Make  any  gimcrack,  musical  or  mute, 

A  plow,  a  coach,  an  organ  or  a  flute ; 

Make  you  a  locomotive  or  a  clock, 

Gut  a  canal  or  build  a  floating  dock. 

Or  lead  forth  Beauty  from  a  marble  block ; 

Make  anything,  in  short,  for  sea  or  shore, 

From  a  child's  rattle  to  a  seventy-four ; 

Make  it,  said  I? — Aye,  when  he  undertakes  it 

He'll  make  the  thing,  and  the  machine  that  makes  it. 

And  when  the  thing  is  made,  whether  it  be 
To  move  on  earth,  in  air,  or  on  the  sea, 
Whether  on  water,  o'er  the  waves  to  glide. 
Or  upon  land  to  roll,  revolve  or  slide, 
Whether  to  whirl  or  jar,  to  strike  or  ring, 
Whether  it  be  a  piston  or  a  spring. 
Wheel,  pulley,  tube  sonorous,  wood  or  brass, 
The  thing  designed  shall  surely  come  to  pass ; 
For  when  his  hand's  upon  it,  you  may  know 
That  there's  go  in  it,  and  he'll  make  it  go. 

Have  you  grasped  the  full  import  of  these  lines?  Think  of  them 
further  and  then  of  the  mechanical  and  industrial  greatness  of  our 
nation. 


EcM^ational  News  Items. 

Summer  Session  at  the  State  University. 

The  following  circular  letter  to  the  teachers  of  Georgia  explains 
itself.  Let  me  urge  upon  every  teaoher  to  follow  its  recommenda- 
tions. A  strong  pull,  a  hard  pull  and  a  pull  altogether,  and  the 
doors  of  our  State  University  will  be  open  next  summer  to  the 
teachers  of  Georgia. 

Last  summer  fifty  Georgia  teachers  attended  the  University  of 
Chicago,  a  number  went  East  for  special  study,  a  far  greater  number 
felt  the  need  of  especial  training,  but  could  not  afford  to  go  away  to 
get  it.     To  such  should  be  given  the  home  opportunity. 

The  summer  session  is  in  the  line  of  advance  in  the  program  of 
:all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  Last  summer  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  kept  open  doors  and  had  an  attendance  of  250, 
representing  fourteen  States. 

A  summer  session  for  Georgia  teachers  at  the  State  University  will 
not  only  extend  the  influence  and  usefulness  6f  the  University,  but 
it  will  greatly  increase  the  professional  value  of  every  teaches  who 
attends,  and  the  teachers  gain  in  abilfty  and  outlook  will  make' 
itself  felt  in  a  general  educational  uplift  that  will  spread  to  every 
county  in  the  State. 

Therefore,  read  the  appended  letter,  and  then  don't  merely  think 

:about  it,  but  do  something  about  it.     Ad  ! 

Newnan,  Qa.,  Nov.  7,  1899. 
Fellow  Teacher: 

For  nearly  two  years  we  have  been  trying  to  have  the  University 
of  Georgia  opened  two  months  in  the  summer  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  white  teachers  of  our  State.  At  every  step  of  this  move- 
ment, we  have  been  successful  up  to  the  present  stage  of  the  plan's 
development.  The  Faculty  of  the  University  have  been  directed  by 
the  trustees  of  that  institution  to  prepare  a  plan  of  operating  the 
work  and  a  curriculum  specially  suited  to  the  i^eeds  of  our  teachers. 
All  this  has  been  done  and  approved  by  the  trustees.  Now  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  give  us  a  great  summer  session  at  our  own  State 
University  is  the  small  sum  of  about  $4,000.  Surely  the  teachers  of 
Georgia  deserve  this  consideration  and  help. 

Let  me  urge  you  to  write  your  representatives  and  senator  at  once, 
urging  upon  them   the  great  importance  of  this  work  and  begging 
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their  support  and  cooperation.  Do  not  delay  yoar  efforts.  We  can- 
not afford  to  fail  at  this  critical  moment  and  lose  what  we  have 
already  accomplished.         Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Woodward, 
Chairman  Committee  from  State  Teachers  Association. 


The  West  Virginia  University. 

The  Journal  has  frequently  called  attention  to  the  record-making^ 
advance  achieved  by  the  West  Virginia  University  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  editor  was  a  student  there  two  summers  ago  and  speaks 
from  personal  knowledge.  It,  therefore,  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
quote  from  Dr.  A*  E.  Winship,  who,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Education^  says  : 

"  For  thirty  years  the  University  had  been  conservative  to  the  limits 
A  small  faculty  of  local  men,  home  trained,  had  taught  Greek  and 
Latin,  mathematics  and  the  sciences  in  the  !»»«»•  honored  fashion  to  a 
few  students,  taking  creditable  rank  among  colleges  of  the  South* 
Only  once  in  thirty  years  did  the  enrollment  reach  283.  How 
changed  it  all  is  now  !  This  year  the  term  opens  with  800,  which 
must  carry  the  ultimate  enrollment  above  1,200. 

"  No  other  American  college  better  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  day 
which  brings  to  the  front  new  men  and  measures,  new  University 
ideals  and  equipment.  If  Stanford  and  Chicago  Universities  have 
in  ten  years  become  larger  than  the  rejuvenated  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity in  four  years  of  new  growth,  we  must  remember  that  they 
have  had  fabulous  endowments,  have  bought  presidents  and  eminent 
professors  at  high  figures,  and  have  gathered  their  students  from  far 
and  near,  mostly  from  those  who  would  have  gone  to  other  colleges. 
This  Southern  University  is  largely  local,  its  students  are  mostly  from 
the  State,  young  men  and  women  who  would  never  have  gone  to  col- 
lege but  for  this  university  near  at  hand,  and  the  president  and  fac- 
ulty, though  trained  specialists,  are  young,  with  their  honors  to    win. 

"  How  is  this  growth  to  be  accounted,  for?  Largely  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  transformed  from  a  quiet,  old-time  country  college 
into  a  thoroughly  modern  institution,  equipping  itself  with  the  best 
talent,  and  dealing  heroically  with  every  problem  as  it  is  presented.. 
It  gives  no  honorary  degrees,  grants   no  doctorates,  holds  its   A.M» 
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at  a  high  premium,  so  that  its  scholarship  is  as  high  as  that  of  most 
of  the  leading  universities.  President  Raymond  has  proved  that  there 
is  room  at  the  top  for  any  university." 

We  would  add  that  distinctive  features  of  the  university  are :  Con- 
tinuous session,  an  account  of  which  was  given  by  President  Raymond 
in  The  Journal  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  elective  system,  which 
allows  the  student  the  largest  liberty  in  the  selection  of  their  studies. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  a  university  which  has  shown  itself  in 
all  respects  so  progressive  and  so  thoroughly  m  touch  with  the  mod-f 
ern  spirit  is  coeducational. 

Cornell  University's  Summer  Session. 

The  new  catalogue  of  Cornell  University  shows  that  1966  student, 
are  now  in  residence  at  Ithaca,  as  contrasted  with  1737  last  years 
Announcement  is  made  that  the  trustees  have  decided  to  continue  the 
Summer  Session,  which  was  tried  for  the  first  time  last  year  under 
University  direction  and  control.  The  corps  of  Professors  and 
Instructors  has  been  raised  from  38  to  52.  That  teachers  are  the 
chief  attendants  at  the  Summer  Sessions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of 
423  in  attendance,  344  were  teachers.  Of  these  130  were  college 
graduates,  while  more  than  one  hundred  were  or  had  been  under- 
graduate students  of  colleges. 

The  Summer  Sessions  at  Cornell  University  endeavor  to  supply 
instruction  especially  valuable  to  teachers.  Thus,  from  two  to  six 
courses  are  announced  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  in  all  the 
Sciences,  as  well  as  in  History  and  Political  Science.  The  pro- 
fessional advancement  of  teachers  is  promoted  by  courses  in  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Education,  and  in  the  fundamental  subjects  like 
Psychology  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ethics  and  Political  and  Social 
Science  on  the  other.  It  is  also  announced  that  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished professors  from  other  Universities  have  been  invited  to 
give  instruction  at  Cornell  during  the  Summer  Session. 


Southern  Educational  Association. 

The  next  Annual  Convetition  of  the  Southern  Educational  Associ- 
ation will  be  held  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  December  27,  28  and  29, 1899. 
Questions  of  great  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
entire  country,  and  more  especially  to  the  people  of  the  South,  will 
be  discussed  by  educators  and  thinkers  of  national  reputation: 

Among  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  will  address  the  Conven- 
tion, are  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
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tion  ;  Dr.  Francis  W.  Parker,  President  Chicago  Normal  Institute  ; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond^  President  University  of  West  Virginia ;  Hon. 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agent  for  Peabody  Fund  ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Down- 
ing, President  New  York  Training  School ;  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore ;  Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan, 
President  University  of  Arkansas  ;  Dr.  James  K.  Power/?,  President 
University  of  Alabama  ;  Hon.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Sn])erintendent 
Schools,  Peoria,  111. ;  Prof.  Alex.  Hogg,  Texas ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Dabney, 
President  University  of  Tennessee ;  Prof.  J.  C.  Jones,  University  of 
Missouri ;  Dr.  E.  H.  Alderman,  President  University  of  North  Car- 
olina; Hon.  B.  F.  Johnson,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland, 
President  Vanderbilt  University  :  Dr.  R.  B.  Fulton,  President  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi ;  Hon.  Warren  Easton,  Superintendent  Public 
Schools,  New  Orleans;  Dr.  J.  H.  Phillips,  Superintendent  Public 
Schools,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  President  State 
Normal  College,  Athens,  Ga. 

Hotels  and  railroads  give  reduced  rates.  For  further  particulars 
address  any  of  the  following  :  Geo.  W.  Gordon,  Chairman  Local 
Ex.  Board  ;  F.  B.  Hunter,  Chairman  Hotels  and  Accommodations, 
Wharton  S.  Jones,  Chairman  Transportation  Com. ;  H.  N.  Robert- 
son, Secretary  Local  Committee. 


The  Educational  Exhibits  at  the  Georgia  State  Fair. 

Not  a  little  of  the  interest  of  the  State  Fair  ceutered  in  the  Educa- 
tional Building.  First  and  foremost,  the  Model  School  was  there, 
and  there  are  some  people  who  find  children  even  more  interesting 
than  fine  poultry,  mammoth  hogs,  and  even  Biltmore  Jerseys.  Quite 
an  undertaking  it  was  to  transport  a  whole  aichool  daily  to  the  Fair, 
but  Major  Guinn,  Superintendent  of  the  Fulton  county  schools,  is 
not  one  to  be  daunted  by  obstacles,  and  the  school  work  went  on  as 
gerenely  in  the  room  fitted  up  for  the  model  school  at  the  Fair  as  if 
the  children  bad  been  studying  "  far  from  the  maddening  crowd.'' 
And  such  good  work  as  was  done  in  that  model  school !  It  it  sample 
of  the  work  done  in  all  the  schools  of  Fulton  county,  then  Major 
Guinn  has  just  cause  for  pride.  He  may  be  sure  that  the  congratula- 
tions showered  upon  him  when  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of 
$75.00  for  the  best  county  school  exhibit  were  heartfelt  and  full  of 
sincere  admiration. 

All  the  county  school  exhibits,  however,  were  revelations  to  those 
who  had  thought  lightly  of  the  w^ork    done  in  our  country  schools. 
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Walton  county  made  an  excellent  display  of  maps  and  written  work, 
and  the  exhibit  from  Washington  elicited  the  highest  praise.  While 
theorists  have  been  busy  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  manual  training 
Washington  county's  progressive  superintendent,  Mr.  Rogers,  has  gone 
ahead  and  in  school  and  out  of  school  has  encouraged,  clay  modeling, 
drawing,  carpentry,  and  sewing,  with,  in  some  instances  quite  remark- 
able results.  But,  perhaps,  the  longest  step  forward  Mr.  Rogers  has 
yet  made  is  his  adoptioil  of  the  plan  of  transporting  the  children  to  and 
from  school.  The  plan  is  working  admirably,  and  he  says  he  finds  it 
much  cheaper  to  have  a  central  graded  school  and  carry  back  and 
forth  those  children  who  live  too  far  to  walk  than  it  is  to  support  two 
or  three  schools,  and  he  adds  that  the  grade  of  work  secured  is  much 
higher. 

Hawkinsville  had  a  most  interesting  exhibit.  Superintendent  Ware 
has  sound  ideas  of  what  constitutes  education.  Hawkinsville  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  her  superintendent. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Girls'  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Mil- 
ledgeville  was  good  in  every  department,  from  psychology  to  dress- 
making. To  its  President,  Mr.  J.  Harris  Chappell,  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  $75.00  for  the  best  method  of  training  girls. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  showed  what 
-excellent  training  that  institution  is  giving  the  sons  of  the  State,  and 
all  felt  that  the  prize  was  well  deserved  when  it  was  awarded  $75.00 
for  the  best  college  exhibit  and  best  methods  of  training  boys. 

Other  awards  made  in  the  Educational  department  were  as  follows  : 

The  best  composition  by  girl  studying  higher  branches  from  any 
•county  school  system,  Etta  Lou  Crowley,  Social  Circle,  $25. 

For  best  composition  by  girl,  studying  only  in  grammar  grades, 
from  any  county  school  system,  Edith  Thomas,  Battle  Hill,  $25. 

For  best  declamation  by  boy  from  any  city  or  local  system,  Walter 
Mashburn,  Barnesville,  $12.50 ;  Hugh  Everett,  Lumpkin,  $12.60. 

For  best  declamation  by  boy,  studying  only  in  grammar  grades 
from  any  county  school  system,  Will  Gunter,  Social  Circle,  $25. 

For  best  declamation  by  boy,  studying  higher  branches  from  any 
•county  school  system,  Solon  B.  Cousins,  Luthersville,  $25. 


The  teacher  who  fails  to  take  advantage  of  our  "  Bonanza  Prize  " 
will  never  be  sorry  ))ut  once,  and  that  will  be  all  the  time. 
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The  Journal  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  was  pronounced  by  many 
the  most  attractive  on  the  grounds.  It  consisted  of  pictures  and 
casts  suitable  for  school-room  decoration.  It  may  be  a  long  while 
yet  before  the  schools  of  the  South  can  do  as  much  along  this  line  as 
the  schools  of  the  North,  East  and  West  have  done ;  but  until  they 
do  recognize  the  necessity  for  developing  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
child's  nature,  they  are  not  giving  the  education  which  fits  for  com- 
plete living.  We  trust  that  the  Journal's  exhibit  may  have  aroused 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  whether  the  seed  fell  in  good  or  stony 
ground  we  hope  that  it  may  yet  bring  forth  an  hundred  fold. 


Mr.  R.JE.  Park,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  in 
the  University  of  Georgia.  The  appointment  is  well  made.  Mr. 
Park  has  had  both  training  and  experience.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Alabama;  was  for  two  years  superintendent  of  the 
school  in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  and  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  princi- 
pal of  the  Boys'  High  School  in  LaGrange,  Ga.  We  wish  him  success 
in  his  new  field  of  work. 


Prof.  E.  C.  Branson,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Athens,  Ga.,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  University  Trustees  as  an  assistant  to  Chancel- 
lor Hill  in  the  department  of  psychology.  The  appointment  will  in 
no  wise  interfere  with  his  duties  as  head  of  the  department  of  ped- 
agogy in  the  State  Normal. 


"  If  I  might  briefly  define  four-fifths  of  all  the  morality  now  taught 
in  schools,  I  should  say  that  this  school  morality  consisted  in  the  eternal 
negation  of  action.  Being  good  consists  chiefly  in  not  being  bad. 
By  parity  of  reasoning  we  may  define  boiling  water  as  water  which  is 
not  cold.  How  many  teachers  show  children  how  to  be  moral  on  the 
active  side  and  lead  the  way." 


Let  us  all  stand  as  a  bulwark  against  salary  reductions  anywhere, 
and  let  us  all  lend  a  hand  to  carry  salaries  up  everywhere.  Teachers 
are  the  poorest  paid  workers  in  the  country  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
sponsibility, ability,  and  preparation. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

Much  comment  has  been  occasioned  by  an  article  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  North  American  Revietv,  written  by  liebecca  Harding 
Davis,  in  which  she  makes  some  sharp  and  caustic  remarks  about  the 
relations  of  education  and  crime. 

The  article  is  a  forceful  one  and  has  caused  wide-spread  notice  and 
criticism.  While  many  people  disagree  with  Mrs.  Davis  in  her 
gloomy  conclusions^  no  facts  have  been  produced  to  disprove  her 
contentions.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Harris,  however,  is  pre- 
pared to  take  issue  with  her,  and  in  an  interview  with  the  Eagle  cor- 
respondent to-day  he  presented  an  array  of  arguments  and  statistics 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  believes  that  Mrs.  Davis  has  made  her  as- 
sertions without  a  fair  and  full  consideration  of  all  the  features  of  the 
case  and  is  not  willing  to  admit  that  education  helps  to  increase  the 
total  number  of  pickpockets,  forgers  or  other  criminals.  When  Com- 
missioner Harris  was  asked  to-day  what  he  had  to  say  of  the  state- 
ment of  Mrs.  Davis  that  our  graded  schools  are  breeding-houses  of 
crime,  he  replied: 

'^  If  the  statistics  on  both  sides  of  this  question  are  considered,  I 
think  most  people  will  believe  our  schools  do  not  swell  the  number 
of  crimnals  of  the  country,  but  on  the  contrary,  exert  just  the  oppo- 
site tendency.  Communities  that  send  a  very  large  part  of  their  pop- 
ulation into  schools  have  a  higher  ideal  as  to  what  is  considered  law- 
ful and  decent  behavior  in  public.  They  are  not  content  with  punish- 
ing crimes  against  person  and  property,  but  often  arrest  persons  for 
drunkenness  and  other  vices.  There  was  a  time  in  Boston  when  a 
person  seen  in  the  streets  smoking  a  cigar  would-  be  liable  to  arrest 
by  a  policeman.  A  multitude  of  penalties  on  the  statute  books,  such 
as  arrest  for  plucking  a  flower  on  the  public  common  or  crossing  the 
grass  from  one  gravel  walk  to  another,  increase  the  number  of  arrests 
every  year,  but  do  not  necessarily  imply  an  increase  of  serious  crime. 
Counting  the  persons  in  jail  in  the  United  States,  it  is  found  that  the 
quota  of  the  illiterate  is  nearly,  or  quite,  eight  times  as  much  as  the 
quota  from  an  equal  number  of  persons  who  can  read  and  write. 
For  instance,  the  statistics  of  the  Detroit  jail  for  its  first  twenty-five 
years  show  40,388  commitals,  of  whom  11,686  could  not  write.  In 
the  total  population  of  the  state  less  than  6  per  cent,  were  illiterates. 
Five  per  cent.,  therefore,  furnished  11,686  committals  and  the  other 
95  per  cent,  of  the  population  furnished  28,652.  In  other  words,  the 
illiterates  furnished  eight  times  their  quota  of  criminals  for  the  jail. 
The  report  of  the  Detroit  jail  for  1887  contains  the  statistics  on  this 
subject." 

"How  about  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Davis  that  the  number  of  juve- 
nile offenders  in  London  was  greatly  increased  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  London  free  schools  in  1870?" 
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^^I  have  before  me,"  replied  CommissioDer  Harris,  '' two  articles 
on  this  subject,  one  in  the  London  School  Board  Chronicle  for  April 
16,  1898,  and  the  other  in  Loudon  Schoolmaster,  for  November  6^ 
1897.  The  average  daily  number  of  persons  in  the  jail  in  England 
and  Wales  are  given  ior  thirty-four  years  and  a  study  of  them  will 
reveal  the  true  facts  regarding  the  point  touched  on  by  Mrs.  Davis. 
There  was  a  marked  decrease  ot  crime  from  1870  to  1894.  The 
schools  had  scarce  begun  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  total  in  1870, 
but  in  that  year  there  were  128  persons  in  jail  out  of  every  100,000 
of  the  population.  Ten  years  later  the  128  had  decreased  to  111 
in  each  100,000  population  and  in  1890  this  had  fallen  off  nearly 
one-half.  Instead  of  111  there  were  only  68  in  prison  out  of  a  pop- 
ulation of  100,000.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  school  educates  the 
intellect,  but  does  not  affect  the  morals.  Nearly  all  the  schools  of 
this  country  and  in  England  lay  more  stress  on  good  behavior  than 
they  do  upon  learning  lessons.  In  fact,  some  schools  with  poor 
methods  of  instruction  in  spite  ot  that  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  because 
they  teach  children  how  to  behave  in  public.  By  insisting  on  regu- 
larity, punctuality,  silence  and  industry  in  the  schoolroom  they 
secure  a  quality  of  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  which  no 
other  means  can  accomplish  so  well.  I  do  not  find  it  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  effect  of  the  school  shows  itself  in  the  morals  of  the 
community  still  more  than  it  does  in  the  quickening  of  the  intellect. 
People  in  England  who  are  studying  this  matter  seem  to  think  that 
the  great  falling  off  of  criminals  in  the  jails,  namely,  from  128  in  every 
100,000  in  1880  to  only  68  in  every  100,000  in  1890,  is  due  to  the 
wholesome  effect  of  the  schools.  Quite  extensive  investigations  were 
made  in  1870^  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  the  same  lines.  The 
prisons  and  jails  of  seventeen  states,  fourteen  of  them  being  Western 
or  Middle  States,  reported  110,638  prisoners.  Of  these  28,581,  or 
almost  exactly  25  percent.;  were  illiteraates.  Attention  being  called 
to  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  prisnors  could  read  and  write  and 
had  had  some  schooling,  the  same  claim  now  put  forth  by  Mrs. 
Davis  was  made — that  education  promotes  crime.  The  conclusion 
was  drawn  that  the  schools  were  **  breeding-houses  of  crime."  But  in 
this  case  the  numerators  were  compared  and  the  denominators  neg- 
lected, for  in  the  seventeen  states  the  average  illiteracy  of  the  popu- 
lation was  about  4  per  cent.  This  4  per  cent,  of  the  population  fur- 
nished only  25  per  cent  of  the  criminals,  and  the  96  per  cent,  who 
could  read  and  write  furnished  only  75  per  cent.  The  illiterates, 
therefore  furnished  more  than  six  times  their  quota,  while  those  who 
could  read  and  write  supplied  one-fifth  less  than  their  proper  quota. 
Thus,  1,000  illiterates  furnished  on  an  average  eight  times  as  many 
prisoners  as  the  same  number  who  could  read  and  write.  It  seems 
o  me  that  if  the  discipline  of  a  common  school  which  trains  the  pupil 
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from  day  to  day  in  the  habit  of  self-control  and  respect  for  the  righta 
of  others,  will  not  produce  law-abiding  citizens  nothing  else  is  likely 
to  accomplish  it.'' 

''What  would  be  the  effect  of  school  training  on  other  evil 
habits  outside  of  the  list  of  schoolroom  virtues — regularity,  punctu- 
ality, silence,  etc?" 

''  The  school  impresses  upon  the  pupil  the  constant  necessity  of 
considering  the  ideal  of  good  behavior,  and  the  boy  in  school  for  many 
months  in  the  year  acquires  this  as  a  habit;  it  becomes  second  nature^ 
or  course  a  person  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  regulating  his  con- 
duct by  an  ideal  must  carry  this  habit  into  the  whole  range  of  his  life 
and  modify  it  to  some  advantage.  Education  is  far  from  stimulating 
evil  instincts,  but  on  the  contrary  serves  to  suppress  them.  One  of 
the  English  writers,  to  whom  I  referred,  collected  the  police  statistics 
as  well  as  the  jail  statistics,  and  found  that  in  1870,  while  there  were 
31,225  thieves  in  jail  there  were  50,144  running  at  large,  but  known 
to  be  theives  by  the  police.  These  two  items  make  a  total  of  81,369, 
but  in  1895  those  in  jail  had  decreased  from  31,225  to  18,365,  and 
those  reported  as  at  large  had  decreased  to  18,033,  making  a  total  of 
36,398  in  1895,  as  against  81,369  in  1870.  In  the  meantime  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  had  increased  from  23,000,000. 
to  30,000,000.  This  reduction  by  one-half  of  the  number  of  sus- 
picious cases  and  in  jail  in  the  face  of  a  big  increase  in  population  is 
certainly  an  indication  of  the  good  effects  of  education.  These  statis- 
tics are  of  value  because  they  show  the  state  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity and  not  merely  the  number  actually  convicted  and  im- 
prisoned. An  interesting  record  has  been  qiade  in  Massachusetts 
regarding  the  relation  of  the  jail  population  to  illiteracy.  Massachu- 
setts gives  more  years  of  schooling  on  an  averages  to  its  population 
than  any  other  state.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Massachusetts  over- 
educates  its  children.  I  have  heard  this  charge,  but  you  have  only 
to  consider  the  average  amount  of  schooling  to  each  inhabitant  in 
order  to  see  that  the  state  does  not  overdo  the  matter  of  education. 
Massachusetts  gives  about  seven  years  of  two  hundred  days  each,  on 
an  average,  to  each  one  of  its  pupils,  but  the  average  for  the  whole 
United  States  is  only  five  years.  The  average  is  not  enough  to  take 
the  pupil  through  the  course  of  study  in  the  ordinary  district  school. 
In  1850  there  were  8,761  persons  in  the  jails  and  prisons  of  Massa- 
setts,  while  in  1885  the  number  had  increased  to  26,651,  nearly  three 
times  as  many  as  in  1850.  This  occasioned  the  remark  that  with  the 
increase  in  education  crime  increased  in  a  still  greater  degree.  Ad 
analysis  of  the  crimes  reported,  however,  showed  that  those  against 
person  and  property  had  decreased  during  that  period.  Serious 
crimes  had  decreased  40  per  cent.,  while  the  offenses  against  order 
and  decency,  being  more  vigilantly  prosecuted,  produced  the  enor 
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mo^s  increase  in  the  total  number.  For  example,  in  1850  there 
were  3,341  coromitmentfi  for  drunkenness,  but  in  1885  there  were 
18,701  commitments  for  this  offense.  The  commitments  for  all 
other  crimes  than  drunkenness  in  1850  amounted  to  one  for  each  188 
inhabitants,  and  in  1885  one  to  each  244  inhabitants.  This  showing 
turned  the  tables  on  that  class  of  sensational  writers  who  deal  with 
hysterical  statistics.  Person  and  property  have  become  more  safe  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  past  fifty  years,  but  drunkenness  is  more  danger- 
ous to  the  drunkard." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  statement  that  education  gives  young 
people  a  disgust  for  manual  labor?" 

"I  do  not  think  this  charge  is  borne  out  by  statistics.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  young  people  are  more  ambitious  to  get 
into  occupations  in  which  they  can  earn  a  livelihood  than  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  hunger  for  work  is  too  great  for  the  good  of  our 
youth.  Again,  those  youths  who  get  the  greatest  amount  of  school- 
ing furnish  the  most  productive  populations,  as  for  instance,  Massa- 
chusetts, with  its  seven  years  of  schooling  for  each  boy  and  girl,  pro- 
duces in  manufacture,  commerce  and  agriculture  an  aggregate  of  wealth 
per  inhabitant  which  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  average  product  of 
the  nation.  In  1880  this  product  was  from  70  to  80  cents  per  day 
for  each  inhabitant,  while  that  fur  the  country  at  large  was  only  40 
cents.  Of  course  the  educated  person  wishes  to  save  his  hands  by  the 
employment  of  machines,  and  is  not  so  willing  to  perform  mere 
drudgery  by^hand  when  he  can  see  methods  of  performing  it  by 
machines,  but  in  the  number  of  hours  that  he  works  per  day  and  in 
the  intensity  with  which  he  works  he  excels  the  illiterate  laborer.  A 
man  of  education  does  one  day's  work  at  his  office  and  frequently 
does  another  day's  work  when  he  gets  home  for  the  evening.  In  re- 
gard to  the  declaration  that  education  for  women  gives  them  a  dis- 
taste for  marriage  with  men  of  moderate  means,  and  therefore,  in- 
creases the  number  of  old  maids,  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  wonder 
that  an  educated  woman  is  more  particular  about  the  kind  of  husband 
she  gets  than  an  illiterate.  Then  again,  a  women  with  an  academic 
training  can  afford  to  be  independent  to  a  certain  degree.  In  closing 
I  would  like  to  quote  these  words  by  famous  English  authorities  on 
the  general  subject  of  education  and  crime.  Sir  George  Kekewich, 
the  head  of  the  parliamentary  school  board  for  England  and  Wales, 
says : 

"  *  Every  time  I  hear  of  a  new  school  being  opened  I  say  to  myself, 
there  goes  another  prison.'  Sir  John  Gorst,  one  of  the  parliamentary 
leaders,  says:  *  Every  pound  spent  on  the  education  of  the  young 
saves  many  pounds  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  working  popu- 
lation in  the  absence  of  the  necessity  for  further  jails  and  workhouses.'  " 
' — From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Talk  about  melancholy  days — why,  these  days  are  just  brim 
over  with  beauty  and  gladness.  The  sweet  gums  have  on  their 
coats  of  many  coIofjj;  the  maples  "crimson  to  a  coral  reef";  the  sumacs 
flame  along  the  roadside  like  burning  bushes,  and  lo!  King  Midas 
has  passed  through  the  woods  and  turned  the  hickories  to  gold.  The 
beaches  too  stand  all  dipped  in  sunshine,  and  even  the  big  old  oaks 
make  a  brave  showing  in  russet  and  red.  Melancholy  days  and  all 
this  color!  Sort  o'  solemn-like,  maybe,  because  we  can't  help  feeling 
the  holiness  of  such  perfect  beauty,  but  melancholy,  never !  Don't  think 
so  yourself  or  let  your  children  think  so. 

And  what  Nature  Work  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  children 
this  month?  From  the  opening  day  in  September  you  have  been 
busy  with  the  birds,  trees  and  plants  in  their  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing winter.  You  have  watched  Mother  Nature  finish  up  her  summer 
work.  You  have  seen  what  infinite  pains  she  takes  to  get  her  "  seed 
babies"  well  disposed  of,  and,  now,  before  she  tucks  the  last  one  in 
bed  and  closes  with  a  kiss  the  blue  eyes  of  the  gentians  ;  who,  by 
the  way,  are  wide-awake  and  don't  want  to  go  to  sleep  a  bit,  can't 
you  take  your  children  for  an  afternoon  in  the  woods  and  let  them 
catch  Dame  Nature  in  the  very  act  of  putting  her  night-cap  on  ? 

Outdoor  Nature  Study. 

[  We  believe  heartily  in  Nature  Study,  but  there  is  considerable  nonsense 
and  delusion  in  the  way  some  teachers  handle  the  subject.  The  following 
bit  of  satire  from  "  Learning  by  Doing"  hits  off  so  eflf'ectively  some  of  the 
weaknesses  as  well  as  some  of  the  real  diffloulties  iu  outdoor  nature  study  by 
classes,  that  we  reproduce  it  for  the  sake  of  the  w^holesome  hints  it  gives  to 
those  who  ought  to  take  them. — Editor.] 

Dear  Grandpa  : — Ma  said  I  ought  to  write  to  you  and  I  told  her 
I  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  write.  Times  are  pretty  dull  here 
now.  She  said  I  could  tell  you  about  our  nature  class.  It  don't 
seem  to  me  you  would  be  interested  in  that — nothing  like  a  circus 
or  minstrels,  but  ma  thought  you  would  like  it,  so  here  goes. 

Our  teacher's  name  is  Miss  Sharp.  Week  before  last  she 
told  us  if  we  would  all  be  good  thru  the  week  we  could  take 
a  half  day  off  on  Friday  and  go  to  the  woods  and  study  nature. 
When  the  time  came  she  said  for  all  that  wanted  to  go  to  raise  their 
hands.  I  gave  the  wink  to  Joe  Stevens  and  Hank  Skinner  and  we 
kept  our  hands  down.  We  knew  all  the  rest  would  go  and  we 
sposed  she  wouldn't  have  in  a  cadet  to  run  the  room  just  for  us  three, 
and  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good  chance  *for  us  to  borrow  Jim 
Poole's  boat  and  go  up  to  the  mill  pond  for  bass. 

Then  she  let  us  down  hard. 
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"  Very  well,"  says  she,  "  Joseph  and  Henry  and  Thomas  may  pass 
to  Miss  Staley's  room  and  work  there  this  afternoon."  Of  course,  if 
we'd  knowed  what  she  had  up  her  sleeve,  we'd  a  gone  with  the  nature 
class,  but  as  it  was,  we  had  to  set  all  afternoon  workin'  long  division 
and  fractions  for  Miss  Staley.  I  believe  it  was  a  put  up  job  to  keep 
me  and  Joe  and  Uank  out  of  the  push.  So  last  week  we  raised  our 
hands  and  went.  There  was  about  thirty  kids  of  us,  and  we  all  had 
to  take  our  pencils  aud  note-books  aud  keep  in  line  till  we  got  out  to 
Burke's  pasture  where  the  nature  study  was  to  be.  We  sung  songs 
on  the  way  out,  that  is,  ihe  girls  did,  aud  Miss  Sharp  walked  in 
front.  •  Just  as  they  come  to  a  verse  that  goes, 

"  God  made  all  wild  creatures  like  you  and  like  me, 
To  be  happy  and  free,  happy  and  free.'' 

Miss  Sharp  stepped  most  on  a  garter  snake  and  she  give  a  screech 
that  you  could  a  heard  clean  to  town,  and  her  and  the  girls  turned 
and  run  like  a  boer  constructor  was  alter  'em.  Frank  Lee  got  a  club 
to  kill  it.  He's  afraid  of  snakes,  but  1  grabbed  it  up  just  to  let  'em 
see  that  it  wouldn't  bite.  But  Miss  Sharp  said  it  give  her  the  shivers, 
and  she  made  me  throw  it  down,  and  Hank  and  Joe  stamped  it  to 
death. 

When  she  got  to  the  pasture  she  made  us  all  pick  some  Johnny- 
jump-ups  and  bhe  tore  one  up  and  gave  us  a  lot  of  long  names  for  the 
pieces,  and  we  wrote  'em  down.  Hank  and  me  got  to  pullin'  heads 
with  ours  while  she  was  talking.  1  had  a  big  strong  one,  and  had 
pretty  nigh  cleaned  out  Hank's  whole  bunch  before  she  saw  us. 
Then  she  made  us  stand  up  with  our  backs  to  the  class  till  all  the 
Johnny-jump-up.s  were  nature  studied. 

After  that  she  told  us  that  roots  were  iibrus  and  bulbus  and  tubrus 
and  a  lot  more  things  that  we  had  to  write,  and  she  had  us  dig  up 
a  lot  of  weeds  and  things  to  see.  Joe  Stevens  pulled  the  top  oif  an 
iujun  turnip  and  brought  it  to  Miss  Sharp  and  asked  her  if  it  wasn't 
calamus.  It  didn't  look  any  more  like  calamus  than  I  do,  but  she 
whittled  off  a  piece  with  her  penknife  aud  tasted  it  to  see.  Gee! 
what  a  face  she  did  make.  I'd  just  as  soon  et  a  live  coal.  I'd  a  told 
her  what  it  was,  only  she  always  says  that  when  anybody  is  nature 
studyin'  they  must  find  out  thinors  for  their  selves  an'  so  I  let  her. 

When  her  tongue  got  done  buruin'  so  she  could  talk,  she  told  us 
that  some  plants  was  exejohns  and  some  was  iudejohns  and  some  was 
criptejams  or  something,  I  wrote  'em  down  at  the  time  but  forget  'em 
now.     "This  field  o'  grass,"  says  she,  *'  is  an  indejohn." 

"  That  ain't  grass,"  says  Walt  Connors,  '  that's  our  patch  of  rye." 
She  colored  up,  when  she  seen  she'd  made  a  break,  but  she  didn't 
lose  her  nerve.  "  Yes,  I  know,  Walter,"  she  said,  "  but  rye  is 
a  grass,  you  know.     I  wanted  you  to   learn  that."     Walt  says  of 
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course  be  doesn't  know  much  about  nature  study,  being  as  he  was 
raised  on  a  farm  and  never  went  to  a  town  school  before,  but  he 
knows  enough  to  know  rye  from  grass. 

Then  Miss  Sharp  told  us  that  trees  and  weeds  that  have  the  veins 
in  their  leaves  all  nprangled  out  are  exejohns.  "  This  tree  we  are 
standing  under  is  one/'  says  she.  Hank  gave  me  the  wink  and 
raised  his  hand.  '^  What  kind  of  a  tree  is  this  one,  it's  a  hickory, 
ain't  it?"  says  he.  It  was  a  black  ash,  but  I  'spose  they  didn't  have 
any  trees  at  the  university  where  she  learned  to  nature  study.  So 
she  couldn't  tell  it  from  a  sycamore.  Any  way  she  said,  "  Yes,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  hickory,  but  we  are  not  far  enough  along  yet  to  learn  the 
names  of  trees,  we  must  not  go  too  fast." 

After  that  we  wrote  some  more  names  about  trees  that  shed  their 
Iraves  in  winter  and  those  that  didn't  and  so  on.  About  four  o'clock 
we  started  back.  Just  before  she  let  us  go  she  said  that  we  must  un- 
derstand that  going  to  the  woods  for  nature  study  was  work  not  play. 
I  guess  we  all  found  that  out.  1  was  pretty  tired  when  I  got  back. 
I  guess  I  would  rather  nature  study  than  work  fractions,  but  I'd 
a  heap  rather  go  a  fishin'. 

Your  affectionate  grandson, 

Thomas  Jones. 

WHEN  ALL  WILD  THINGS  LIE  DOWN  TO  SLEEP. 

November  wooda  are  bare  and  still, 
November  days  are  clear  and  bright; 

Each  noon  burns  up  the  morning's  chill 
The  morning's  snow  is  gone  by  night; 
Each  day  my  steps  grow  slow,  grow  Wght, 
As  through  the  woods  I  reverent  creep. 
Watching  all  things  ^^  lie  down  to  sleep." 

1  never  knew  before  what  beds. 
Fragrant  to  smell  and  soft  to  touch, 
The  forest  sifts,  and  shapes  and  spreads; 
I  never  knew  before  how  much 
Of  human  sound  there  is  in  such 
Low  tones  as  through  the  forest  sweep. 
When  all  wild  things  "  lie  down  to  sleep. 

Each  day  I  find  new  coverlids 
Tucked  In  and  more  sweet  eyes  shut  tight; 
Sometimes  the  viewless  mother  bids 
Her  ferns  kneel  down  full  in  my  sight; 

I  hear  their  chorus  of  **good  night," 
And  half  I  smile  and  half  I  weep. 

Listening  while  they  "  lie  down  to  sleep." 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

With  the  festival  of  Thanksgiving  comes  to  the  teacher  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  in  some  of  that  best  of  all  teaching,  the  kind  that  not 
only  develops  the  intellect  but  upbuilds  the  character. 

The  materials  that  Thanksgiving  brings  for  schoolroom  use  are 
rich  and  varied.  There  is  the  historical  aspect  of  the  day.  The 
story  of  that  first  Thanksgiving  in  New  England  loses  none  of  its 
charm  as  time  rolls  on  ;  but  as  you  tell  the  story  of  the  Puritans, 
shp.ll  it  be  merely  historical,  or  shall  iit  typify  to  the  children  the 
race  struggle  to  do  right  for  right's  sake  ? 

But  it  is  the  modern  idea  of  thanksgiving  that  is  the  most  profit- 
able. Begin  by  telling  the  children  of  the  preparation  that  is  made 
by  animals  for  the  coming  winter,  and  when  you  have  somewhat 
exhausted  the  delights  of  this  subject,  lead  from  the  thought  of  the 
preparation  made  by  animals  to  man's  preparations  and  tell  of  the 
harvesting  of  fruit  and  grain  and  vegetables.  We  want  to  thank  the 
rain  and  the  sunshine  for  helping  the  things  to  grow;  we  want  to 
thank  the  farmer  for  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  care  he  has  be- 
stowed through  the  long  months  of  spring  and  summer;  and  we 
want  to  thank  the  Heavenly  Father  for  his  watchful  care  over  all. 
If  the  work  is  lovingly  and  naturally  carried  forward  the  children 
will  readily  seize  upon  the  universal  interdependence  of  animal  and 
man,  and  upon  Thanksgiving  Day  will  be  ready  to  give  thanks  to 
God,  *'  from  whom  all  blessings  flow." 

Thanksgiving  Program. 

ARKANOKO   HV    NULLIh:  S.    MUSTAIN. 

1.  Song:     **  America." 

2.  Scriptural  reading. 

3.  Heading  of  President's  proclamation. 

4.  Song  :     **  The  Harvest  Home." 

5.  Paper:     "  The  First  Thanksgiving." 

6.  Character  sketch  :     **  Tlie  Pilgrirn.«." 

7.  Recitations:     (a)     *' The    Corn    Song,"     Whittier;     (b)     '^  The 

Farmer's  Wife,"  Carleton ;   (c)  "  When    the  Frost  is  on  the 
Punkin,"  Kiley. 

8.  ''Sweet  Summer's  Gone  Away." 

9.  "  Thanksgiving  at  Grandfather's." 

10.  Select  Heading:     *' The  Faiuine,"  L')ngfellow's  "  Hiawatha." 

11.  Pen-picture:     '*  Thanksgiving  in  Ye  Olden  Time." 

12.  Recitations:  (a)   "November,"   Coleridge;  (b)   "The    Lauding 

of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  Hemans. 

13.  Thanksgiving  quotations. 

14.  Closing  song:     ''  The  Old  Folks  at  Home." 

— From  Journal  of  Education. 
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A  Lesson  with  a  Mince  Pie. 


We  were  to  have  reviews  in  the  spelling  and  geography  classes  on 
Friday  afternoon.  The  spelling  follows  the  geography.  Thursday 
afternoon  I  told  the  children  I  would  throw  the  two  reviews  togeth- 
er by  studyiug  a  mince  pie.  I  told  them  to  find  out  everything  that 
went  into  a  mince  pie^  wbeje  it  came  from^  its  uses — in  fact  everything 
about  a  mince  pie,  and  any  child  who  wanted  to  do  so  could  bring 
a  mince  pie  next  day  for  an  object-lesson.  This,  however,  was  purely 
a  matter  of  choice — not  a  part  oF  the  lesson. 

The  time  (or  the  review  came.  Six  little  round  mince  pies,  a  part 
of  Thanksgiving  cheer,  were  brought  to  my  desk. 

I  sent  about  twenty  children  to  the  board,  all  to  write  the  words, 
mince,  mince-meat,  mince  pie,  mince  pies,  on  the  board.  The  one 
which  the  class  should  decide  had  written  most  neaily,  should  claim  a 
slice  of  mince  pie.  There  was  a  tie  between  two,  so  both  were  to  have 
a  slice. 

Then  all  took  their  slates  out,  and  I  instructed  them  to  write  a  list 
of  everything  used  in  making  a  mince  pie.  The  longest  list  should 
claim  a  slice. 

After  they  had  finished,  I  asked,  **  Who  has  twenty  words?"  No 
one.  "Who  nineteen?"  and  so  coming  down  until,  by  hands  being 
raised,  I  found  that  John  and-  Mary  had  the  same  number — twelve, 
the  first  number  which  broujght  up  a  hand,  hence  the  longest  list. 
They  were  both  instructed  to  write  their  lists.  Mary's  was  as  follow: 

flour,  lard, 

shugar,  ginger, 

suet,  cinamon, 

razins,  spice, 

whiskey,  orange  peel, 

apples,  salt. 

The  spelling  was  then  corrected  by  class,  and  any  other  ingredients 
suggested  were  added,  by  the  pupil  suggesting,  to  Mary's  list. 

Slates  laid  aside. 

Then  I  asked  the  class  to  tell  me  something  about  how,  and  from 
what  these  articles  were  made. 

The  discussion  of  raison-making  was  very  interesting,  little  items 
about  oranges,  about  orange  groves  were  given;  about  the  ginger-root; 
about  sugar-making  in  its  various  processes.  These  items  were  partly 
given  by  the  children,  partly  by  myself,  and  now  and  then  I  halted 
after  giving  them  a  specific  fact,  for  them  to  frame  the  same  in  their 
own  simple  words  and  write  it  on  their  slates. 

This  work  could  qot  be  done  in  a  slipshod  fashion,     I  had  to  for- 
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ti(y  myself  with  plenteous  information  about  these  various  ingredi- 
ents. Think  of  the  questions  asked!  How  I  did  study  mince  meat 
Thursday  night!  Tasted  my  landlady's  frequently — just  to  get  the 
flavor  of  the  recitation.  The  pupil  giving  the  most  facts  about  the 
ingredients  was  accorded  a  piece  of  pie.  I  felt  a  little  political;  but, 
mark  you,  ward  politicians,  I  didn't  promise  a  pice  of  pie  before  they 
did  the  work. 

Then  we  slipped  out  of  spelling  into  geography  by  asking  pupild  to 
write  opi)osite  each  word  the  State,  county,  or  city  most  noted  for  the 
production  thereof. 

As  suet  meant  beef,  they  knew  Chicago;  and  then — "where  is  Chi- 
cago— compare  (general)  in  size  with  New  York,iSan  Francisco,'*  etc. 
Florida  was  written  opposite  oranges,  and  then  all  products  of  Florida 
were  named,  the  State  was  bounded;  a  list  of  its  cities  written  on  board; 
its  climate  discussed,  and,  at  last,  we  got  down  among  the  coral  reefs. 

Coral  reefs  and  mince  pie!   Wonderful  correlation. 

Then  what  other  countries  grew  oranges,  and  all  about  those.  My  ! 
what  a  good  time  we  had  in  Jamaica  when  we  came  to  ginger,  and 
somehow  or  other  it  led  us  to  Havana  and  her  cigars.  Cuba  was 
mentioned,  and  a  list  of  all  tropical  fruits  and  spices  were  written. 
Thus  did  we  have  a  pleasant  review  of  both  geography  and  spelling. 
School  closed.  I  gave  the  slices  to  the  children  awarded,  but  Mr. 
Sqiieers,  I  kept  a  slice  myseltjust  to  show  them  how  to  bite,  and  chew, 
and  swallow  in  a  most  practical  way. —  Texas  School  JouniaL 


A  CHILD'S  THANKSGIVING. 

I  thank  thee,  Father  in  tht*  skies, 
For  this  dear  home  so  warm  and  bright; 
I  thank  thee  for  the  sunny  days 
And  for  the  sleepy,  starry  nl&ht. 

I  thank  thee  for  my  father's  arms, 
So  big  and  strong  to  hold  me  near; 
I  thank  thee  for  my  mother's  face; 
I  thank  thet»  for  my  dolly  dear. 

I  thank  theo  for  the  little  birds 
That  eat  my  crumbs  upon  the  sill; 
I  thank  thee  for  the  pretty  snow 
That's  coming  down  so  soft  and  still. 

O,  Father,  up  there  in  the  skies, 
Hear  me  on  tins  ThanksKiving  day, 
And  please  read  in  my  little  heart 
The  "  thank  you's  "  I  forget  to  say. 
Kate  Whiting  Patch,  in  Kindergarten  Review  for  November,  1897. 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Willbttx  A.  Allek, 
Principal  of  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  Schoo] 


Georgia  State  Fair. 

The  Georgia  State  Fair  has  been  worth  much  to  the  educators  of 
the  state  as  well  as  to  the  farmers  aud  the  promoters  of  industrial 
enterprises,  including  the  various  phases  of  woman's  work  represented, 
for  it  has  put  before  the  public  the  standard  reached  along  these  dif- 
ferent lines  of  achievement  and  proven  the  basis  Georgians  have  for 
being  justly  proud  of  their  native  state. 

The  educational  exhibits  both  from  institutions  and  from  counties 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  true  spirit  of  the  '^  new  education  "  has 
entered  there  and  that  the  ultimate  good  of  the  child, — body,  mind 
and  soul — is  being  considered  of  more  importance  than  book-learning 
alone. 

Kindergarten  Premiums, 

The  premium  for  best  display  from  private  kindergarten  at  State 
Fair  was  won  by  Miss  Madge  Bigham — graduate  of  the  Atlanta 
Kindergarten  Normal  School. 

The  premium  for  best  exhibit  from  any  free  kindergarten  was 
awarded  to  the  Home  of  the  Friendless,  representing  Miss  Madge 
Bigham's  direction  of  the  class  during  a  short  summer  term  and  the 
completion  of  the  work  uuder  Miss  Pierce,  the  teacher  now  in  charge. 

The  State's  Best  Investment- 
Humanitarians  and    far-sighted   educators  are    unanimous  in  the 
conviction  that  the  place  for  the  state  to  begin  its  reforms  is  in  the 
public  schools  where  preventive  measures  preclude  the  necessity    of 
the  more  expensive  provisions  for  reform  or  punishment. 

Practical  business  men  and  thoughtful  tax-payers  are  realizing  the 
great  economy  of  an  investment  of  public  fund  to  train  the  hand  and 
eye  together  with  the  intellect — the  heart  and  mind  coordinately. 
The  child  who  is  given  the  right  cultivation  of  all  his  faculties,  who 
forms  habits  of  perseverance,  industry  and  self-control ;  who  receives 
the  inspiration  of  a  high  ideal  and  the  development  of  power  toward 
attainment  of  this  ideal  in  his  early  years,  is  the  one  who  may  be 
depended  upon  to  return  to  the  state  an  hundredfold  of  its  invest- 
ment in  him  and  relieve  it  of  further  expense  in  his  behalf. 
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FORMATIVE  STUDIES, 


BY    SIR   JOSHUA    FITCH. 


Matthew  Arnold,  who  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  work 
of  education  in  England,  always  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  including 
in  the  course  of  even  the  elementary  school  some  ingredients  which, 
though  they  might  have  no  visible  and  immediate  bearing  on  the 
industrial  career  of  the  pupil,  were  what  he  called  '' formative.'' 

'^Sewing,  calculating,  writing,  spelling,"  he  said,  "are  necessary; 
they  have  utility,  but  they  are  not  formative.  To  have  the  power  of 
reading  is  not  in  itself  formative."  Hence  he  urges  the  importance  of 
better  reading-books.  He  admitted  that  for  the  mere  attainment  of 
the  mechanical  art  of  reading,  the  common  reading-book,  with  \is  pro- 
miscuous variety  of  contents,  was  well  enough.  But  as  literature, 
as  means  of  forming  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  pupil,  they  were 
contemptible.  He  had  a  special  horror  of  that  "somewhat  terrible 
character,  the  scientific  educator, "  who  wanted  to  make  school  read- 
ing-books the  vehicles  for  imparting  stores  of  scientific,  geographical, 
and  other  information.  "  Good  poetry,  however,"  he  said,  **  is  form- 
ative; it  has,  too,  the  precious  power  of  acting  by  itself  and  in  a  way 
suggested  by  nature. "  Hence  he  always  urges  the  importance  ot 
learning  choice  extracts  of  poetry.  Learning  by  heart  is  often  called 
disparagingly  learning  by  rote,  and  is  treated  as  an  old-fashioned, 
unintelligent  exercise  and  a  waste  of  time.  But  he  attached  great 
value  to  this  exercise. 

I  believe  that  even  the  rhythm  and  diction  of  good  poetry  are 
capable  of  exercising  some  formative  effect,  even  though  the  sense  be 
imperfectly  understood.  But  of  course  the  good  of  poetry  is  not 
really  got  unless  the  sense  of  the  worHs  is  thoroughly  learned  and 
known.  Thus  we  are  remedying  what  I  have  noticed  as  the  signal 
mental  defect  of  our  school  children — their  almost  incredible  scanti- 
ness of  vocabulary. 

The  poetry  chosen  should  have  real  beauties  of  expression  and 
feeling,  and  these  beauties  should  bo  such  as  the  children's  hearts 
and  minds  can  lay  hold  of,  and  a  distinct  point  or  center  of  beauty 
and  interest  should  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  passage  learned — 
all  these  are  conditions  to  be  insisted  on.  Some  of  the  short  piecies 
by  Mrs.  Hemans,  such  as  "The  Graves  of  a  Household,"  "The 
Homes  of  England, "  "The  Better  Land, "  are  to  be  recommended 
because  they  fulfill  all  three  conditions ;  they  have  real  merits  of  ex- 
pression and  sentiment;  the  merits  are  such  as  the  children  can  feel, 
and  the  center  of  interest,  these  pieces  being  so  short,  necessarily 
occurs  within  the  limit  of  what  is  learned. 
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A  Word  to  Country  Teachers. 

A.  C.  Scammell  writing  in  School  Education  gives  such  a  pleasant 
greeting  and  sound  advice  to  the  young  teacher  who  is  just  enterings 
upon  her  first  school  : 

That  we  copy  it  here  as  expressing  very  much  what  we  would  want 
to  say  if  we  could  get  a  five  minutes'  talk  with  the  new  teacher. — 
Editor. 

1  wonder  where  a  kind  Providence  has  called  you  !  For  don't  you 
know  that  the  teacher  has  her  calling  as  truly  as  the  minister  has  bis? 

And  so  long  as  you  teach  you  will  never  get  into  the  wrong  place 
because  you  will  not  drift  there,  but  will  be  sent. 

As  the  small  country  school  is  often  the  practice-ground  for  begin- 
ners, perhaps  you  are  there.     It  is  just  the  right  place  for  you,  the* 
one  place  where  you  can  do   best  work.     Assured  of  this,  you    enter 
the  schoolroom  confident  and  happy. 

How  eagerly  the  children  watch  you  to  see  what  you  have  brought 
them  !  Youth,  beauty,  charm  of  manner  and  of  dress,  special  interest 
in  each  pupil,  and  a  wisdom  that  is  marvelous !  O,  but  you  haven't 
all  these?  Well,  you  know  the  transfiguring  power  of  love  with 
<;hildren  !  Long  before  the  morning  sessions  ends,  you  may  be  voted 
*^  Queen  of  Hearts. " 

Classifjcatlon. 

You  will  enjoy  classifying  your  school,  perhaps.  After  a  long 
vacation,  children  show  a  charming  forgetfulness.  In  geography, 
Mary  is  sure  that  she  "  only  finished  New  England  "  and  doesn't  want 
to  "  skip. "  Tom,  in  the  same  class,  knows  he  **  went  to  Wyoming," 
and  he  wants  to  "  go  on."     A  chance  here  for  a  collision. 

A  bright  idea  may  help  you  out.  ''Let  us  talk  a  little  about  the 
great  tornadoes  that  have  done  so  much  harm  in  the  West  this  sum- 
mer. "  You  talk  and  they  talk,  until  you  work  up  a  wonderful  in- 
terest. *'  How  many  of  you  would  like  to  study  these  states  and  learn 
all  you  can  about  them  from  books  and  papers  that  we  will  bring  to 
school?  "  They  all  would.  Now  all  day  long,  while  you  are  adjust- 
ing your  school,  and  all  the  term  long,  if  you  would  keep  it  "adjusted," 
you  will  need  to  draw  upon  your  bright  or  "emergency"  ideas. 

You  will  learn,  too,  to  sandwich  in  the  unwelcome  "must  he's" 
between  some  two  especial  relishes,  so  that  the  children  will  willingly 
take  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 

The  last  school  here  was  not  a  success..  As  a  result,  the  children 
are  lax  in  their  habits.  They  stand  on  one  foot,  lean  in  recitation, 
bold  the  book  in  the  wrong  hand,  wriggle,  lose  their  place,  and  do 
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countless  things  that  are  not  In  school  order.  You  don't  remember, 
do  you,  whether  you  did  any  of  these  dreadful  things  twelve  summers 
ago  ?  But,  if  you  did,  do  you  suppose  your  health  and  your  morals 
are  less  sound  to-day  for  the  doing?  These  things  are  but  straws  to 
the  children.  By  the  just  rule  of  comparison,  ought  they  to  be  more 
than  trifles  to  you?  Read  the  thirteenth  of  Corinthians  and  consult 
King  Solomon's  time-table  in  Ecclesiastes  3^  to  find 

*'  There  is  a  time  to  speak  and  a  time  to  be  silent.  " 

You  have  beautiful  theories,  p')S9ible  and  impossible,  about  teach* 
ing.  But  you  can't  make  them  all  work  in  one  school,  don't  you 
know  ?  And  look  out  not  to  spin  too  fine  those  that  you  can  use. 
For  example,  you  will  find  among  your  pupils  a  few  who  have  had  no 
cultivation.  They  have  just  vegetated.  Now  you  cannot  reasonably 
expect,  can  you,  to  make  Joe  a  gentleman  and  Lucy  a  lady  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  outward  appearance?  Perhaps  you  can  awaken 
in  them  the  desire  to  be  such.  Here  again  you  will  need  to  use  the 
gentler  methods.  If  you  begin  by  robbing  Lucy  and  Joe  of  their 
naturalness  and  freedom  because  they  are  aw^kward,  you  will  never 
teach  them  "  manners."  But  if  you  let  them  keep  their  own,  the  while 
you  tactfully  slip  into  their  lives  such  knowledge  of  the  social  ameni- 
ties as  their  unfortunate  surroundings  have  withheld  from  them,  thea 
you  may  see  surprises  in  the  way  of  good  behavior. 

Be  a  Pupil  Yourself. 

In  this,  your  first  school,  you  will  often  enjoy  being  the  pupil,  as 
you  will  find  how  much  your  children  have  to  give  you.  For  they 
"belong"  and  you  are  the  newcomer.  Hear  the  neighborhood 
legends  first  from  the  children,  and  with  them  alone  visit  the 
"haunts."  As  nature  work  is  not  always  in  tavor  with  parents,  it 
may  be  well  to  follow  the  chiHren's  lead  and  study  Nature  with  them 
in  pleasant  afler-school  rambles.  Whenever  you  open  your  eyes  in 
wonder  at  what  the  children  show  you,  you  are  keeping  a  good  school 
whether  the  school  is  indoors  or  out. 

You  are  going  to  do  much  individual  work  this  term,  and  you  are 
glad  that  with  your  dozen  pupils  you  can  find  time  to  do  it.  You 
mean  to  prune  and  to  graft.  You  will  kindly  show  the  boy  who 
"knows  it  all"  how  much  he  does  not  know.  You  will  appreciate 
that  timid  girl  and  awaken  her  to  the  knowledge  that  she  can  make 
of  her  one  talent,  five.  All  the  best  things  that  have  helped  to  make 
you,  you  mean  to  bring  into  the  children's  lives  to  help  make  them. 

That  this  year  is  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  and  best  to  you  and  your 
pupils,  is  the  Journal's  sure  prophecy  for  you,  young  teachers. 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 


Edited  by  L.  Graham  Orozisr. 

While  an  essential  feature  of  the  Journal,  the  Outlook  is  an  independent 
department  in  that  for  the  views  therein  expressed  Miss  Crozier 

is  personally  and  entirely  responsible. 


The  readers  of  The  Journal  will  be  pleased  to  know  of  the  very 
strong  impression  made  by  Mrs.  Lowe  of  Atlanta,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Womans'  Clubs,  during  her  short  stay  here. 

Mrs.  Lowe  was  in  Cincinnati  during  the  entire  session  of  the  Ohio 
Federation  of  Clubs.  Mrs.  Kendrieks,  Mrs.  Buchwalter  and  Mrs. 
Piatt  were  also  with  us,  all  returning  from  {Springfield,  where  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Industrial  Board  had  been  held. 

Mrs.  Lowe's  address  on  Industrial  Conditions  was  strong,  clear 
and  vigorous,  and  the  keynote  of  her  address  —  economic  indepen- 
dence for  women  —  was  struck  with  no  uncertain  sound,  and  that 
which  is  good  to  tell  is  that  Mrs.  Lowe's  practical  ''do  something" 
spirit  has  already  evidenced  the  power  of  suggestion,  the  Club  tor 
the  Encouragement  and  Promotion  of  University  Extension  (Cincin- 
nati )  having  issued  a  call  to  the  women  of  Cincinnati — Club  and 
otherwise — to  come  together  for  the  purpose  of  considering  ways  and 
means  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  domestic  science,  the  call 
stating  that  the  movement  has  grown  directly  out  of  suggestions  made 
by  Mrs.  Lowe. 


The  following  report  offered  at  the  Ohio  Federation  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Club  for  the  Encouragement  and  Promotion  of  University  Ex- 
tension, will  commend  itself  to  The  Journal  readers: 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  clubs 
and  organizations  for  continuous  study  under  trained  leadership,  but 
the  difficulty  now  lies  in  the  reconciliation  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  supply  :  Very  lew  universities  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  full 
corps  of  traveling  professors,  and  again  some  of  those  sent  out  arc  not 
fully  equipped  for  the  undertaking. 

For  the  university  extension  work  comprises  much,  and  its  de- 
mands are  considerable :  The  lecturer  must  be  posted  on  the  facts, 
he  must  be  able  to  indicate  clearly  the  conclusions  which  these  facts 
strengthen  or  establish,  and  above  all  he  must  be  able  to  present  the 
argument  with  a  spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  will  stimulate  thought 
and  excite  desire  for  a  yet  deeper  and  more  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  subject  under  consideration. 
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Demand:  Those  anxious  to  establish  centers  must  consider  care- 
fully local  conditions  and  the  immediate  needs  of  the  subscribers. 
A  confusion  of  even  useful  knowledge  is  absolutely  of  no  benefit,  and 
that  study  may  be  genuinely  helpful  the  subjects  selected  must  be 
such  as  find  their  basis  in  the  interests  and  previous  knowledge  of 
the  majority  of  the  subscribers.  For  knowledge  cannot  be  sustained 
simply  of  itself  but  must  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  thought  (crude  perhaps)  of  the  hearers,  and  must  get  it- 
self co-ordinated  quickly  and  effectually  that  no  energy  may  be  lost. 

Summary :  The  object  of  clubs  for  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
motion of  (Jniversity  extension  is  that  there  may  be  those  who  feel 
the  necessity  for  continuous  exertion  to  master  the  conditions  of  this 
complex  movement.  That  is,  their  eff()rt  should  be  to  assist  clubs 
and  centers  to  determine  what  particular  courses  will  prove  most  af- 
fording, and  on  the  other  hand  to  be  equally  diligent  in  pointing  out 
to  lecturers  and  bureaus  just  wherein  they  are  failing  to  promote  the 
widest  interests  of  the  movement. 


What  They  Say. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Harris:  The  chief  care  in  the  management  of  a  system 
of  city  schools  is  to  grade  or  classify  the  pupils  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  interests  of  some  are  not  sacrificed  for  those  of  others. 

President  W.  H.  Payne,  Nashville:  Money  lying  untouched  in  a 
bank  often  has  a  higher  value  than  money  that  is  expended  in  food 
and  raiment.  In  the  \^y  of  an  abiding  and  bracing  sense  of  security, 
a  mere  deposit  has  a  moral  value  that  far  transcends  the  value  ot 
money  that  is  employed  in  mere  utilities. 

Superintendent  Irving  W.  Home,  Braintree,  Mass.:  Algebra, 
Latin,  and  geometry  should  be  introduced  into  the  grammar  schools. 
Algebra  should  not  be  taught  as  a  science,  but  as  an  easier  process 
than  the  arithmetical;  constructive  geometry  should  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with,  drawing,  and  Latin  is  easier  learned  at  twelve  than  at 
fifteen. 

Alice  Wellington  Rollins:  The  test  of  a  student  is  not  how  much 
he  knows,  but  how  much  he  wants  to  know. 

President  C.  W.  Eliot,  Harvard  University :  One-sixth  to  one- 
fourth,  or  even  one-third,  of  the  whole  time  of  American  children  is 
given  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  a  subject  which  does  not  train  a 
single  one  of  the  four  faculties,  the  training  of  which  should  be  the 
fundamental  object  of  education. 
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READING  EDUCATIONAL  PAPERS. 

There  are  few  teachers  now  examined  but  are  asked  if  they  read 
educational  papers,  for  county  superintendents  have  come  to  recognize 
the  educational  journal  as  a  distinct  power  in  the  preparation  of  the 
teacher.  It  may  be  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
really  able  teachers  of  this  country  are  readers  of  journals  pertaining 
to  education.  A  gentleman  holding  a  very  high  position  had  the 
courage  to  say  in  public,'"!  owe  my  emergence  from  school-keeping 
to  teaching  to  reading  an  educational  paper;  it  set  me  to  thinking.'' 

An  able  institute  conductor  said :  "  The  poorest  educational  jour- 
nal will  be  worth  many  times  its  price  to  the  teacher. " 


Did  you  ever  think  of  the  purchasing  power  of  $1.50?  We  are 
quite  sure  that  the  greatest  value  ever  offered  for  that  amount  is  our 
"Bonanza  for  teachers"  in  which  we  give  one  weekly  paper,  one 
monthly  magazine  and  four  books,  all  for  the  small  sum  of  $1.50. 
This  offer  is  to  new  subscribers  and  to  those  now  taking  The  Journal, 
provided  their  present  subscription  is  paid.  Should  an^y  one  be  in  ar- 
rears the  arrearage  must  be  paid  up  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this 
offer. 

Dandelions. 

Some  young  and  saucv  dandelions 

Stood  laughing  in  the  sun  ; 
They  were  brimming  full  of  happiness, 

And  running  o'er  with  fun. 
They  stretched  their  necks,  so  slender, 

To  stare  up  at  the  sky ; 
They  frolicked  with  the  humble  bee 

And  teased  the  butterfly. 

At  length,  they  saw  beside  them 

A  dandelion  quite  old ; 
His  form  was  bent  and  withered. 

Gone  were  his  locks  of  gold. 
"  Oh,  ho  !*'  they  cried,  **  Just  see  him ! 

Old  gray  beard,  how  d'ye  do  ? 
We'd  hide  our  heads  in  the  grasses 

If  we  looked  as  bad  as  you." 

So  they  mocked  the  poor  old  fellow 

Till  the  ni^ht  came  on  apace ; 
Then  a  cunnmg  small  green  nightcap 

Hid  each  saucy  little  face. 
But  lo  I  when  dawned  the  morning, 

Up  rose  each  little  head. 
Decked,  not  with  golden  tresses, 

But  long  gray  locks  instead. 

And  they  learned,  though  late,  the  les- 
son 

Which  children  should  be  told. 
That  those  who  mock  the  aged 

May  themselves,  some  day,  be  old. 
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LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT, 


Edited  by  Annie  Wallace, 
Llibrarian  Camagie  Library,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  third  Annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Library  Association  con- 
vened at  the  University  of  Georgia,  Oct.  27th  and  28th.  The  meet- 
ing was  small  but  enthusiastic  and  characterized  by  the  true  library 
spirit. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  in  Science  Hall  at  10  a.  m* 
by  the  President,  Miss  Wallace.  Prof  Barrow  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity made  the  address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty.  Prof. 
Barrow  spoke  in  a  charming  vein  and  told  of  four  ^'branch  libraries" 
that  he  had  established  in  his  own  family  and  his  latest  purchase 
was  a  tiny  bookcase  and  a  copy  of  ''Uncle  Remus"  for  his  God- 
daughter. The  President  then  read  her  annual  address,  which  was  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  need  of  a  library  training-school  for  the  South, 
and  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Association  to  cooperate 
with  the  Vacuity  in  its  endeavors  to  add  a  library  training-school  to 
the  University  courses. 

Miss  Wallace  then  introduced  Miss  Rankin,  head-cataloguer  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  who  read  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  technical 
training  for  librarians.  This  opened  a  general  discussion  upon  the 
need  of  better  library  service  in  the  libraries  of  the  state. 

Ou  motion  of  Dr.  McPherson  the  Association  passed  a  resolution 
offeriog  the  Faculty  of  the  University  the  support  of  the  Association 
in  its  efforts  to  secure  a  library  training-school  as  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.  m.  There  were 
pre!?ent  besides  the  members  of  the  club,  many  prominent  club  wo- 
man who  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Library  exten- 
sion by  means  of  women's  clubs.  The  paper  of  the  afternoon  session 
was  prepared  and  read  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Clark,  President  of  the  wo- 
men's club  of  Covington.  Mrs.  Clark  spoke  of  the  many  instances 
where  communities  have  been  furnished  with  libraries  by  the  wo- 
men's clubs,  and  especially  the  establishing  and  mantaining  a  club  li- 
brary at  Covington.  The  discussion  become  general  and  Mrs.  Lip- 
scomb and  Miss  Sosnowski  of  the  Atheu's  women's  clubs  spoke  in- 
formally of  the  work  being  done  by  members  of  their  clubs.  Miss 
Sosnowski  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  cooperation  she  was  receiv- 
ing from  the  management  of  the  University  library.  This  library 
is  now  open  to  the  members  of  the  club  as  a  reference  library. 
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During  the  sesssion  a  telegram  was  received  from  Mrs.  £ugeiie 
Heard  stating  that  sickness  would  prevent  her  being  at  the  meeting. 

A  communication  was  also  received  and  read  from  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Library  club  expressing  regrets  at  not  being  able  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

Owing  to  the  invitation  of  the  Athens  people  to  the  Association 
to  attend  an  organ  recital  the  program  which  had  been  prepared  for 
the  evening  session  was  postponed  until  Saturday  morning. 

The  third  session  of  the  Georgia  Library  Association  was  called  to 
order  at  10  a.  m.,  Miss  Wallace  presiding.  The  minutes  of  the  At- 
lanta meeting,  October  27,  28,  1898,  having  been  delayed,  were  read 
and  approved.  The  President  then  appointed  on  the  Committee  on 
Nomination  for  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  A.  G.  Foot,  Miss 
Julia  Toombs  Rankin,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Mosley,  who  reported  as 
follows : 

President,  Walter  B.  Hill,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
<3eorgia;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Anne  Wallace,  Librarian  Carnegie 
Library ;  Vice-Presidents:  Dr.  P.  D.  Pollock,  President  of  Mercer, 
Mrs.  Burton  Smith,  President  Atlanta  Woman's  Club;  Dr.  J.  H.  T. 
McPherson,  Athens,  Ga.;  Prof.  H.  H.  Stone,  Oxford,  Ga.;  Elmore 
Twitty,  Brunswick,  Ga.;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Clark,  Covington,  Ga. 

This  ticket  was  unanimously  elected. 

The  Association  then  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
an  honorary  life-member  in  recognition  of  his  generous  gift  to  Atlanta. 

This  ended  the  business  session,  and  the  program  of  the  day,  which 
was  College  Libraries,  was  introduced  by  a  paper  from  Prof.  J.  R. 
Mosley,  of  Mercer  University  Library,  on  **  The  Library  and  the 
College  Man."  Prof.  Mosley's  paper  was  the  event  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  his  scholarly  work  was  highly  appreciated.  His  periods 
were  replete  with  thought  and  sparkling  with  epigram. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Foot,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Emory  College  Library, 
fol  lowed  with  a  technical  paper  on  the  "  Decimal  Classification  for 
Co  liege  Libraries,"  advocating  the  abridged  form. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  then  spoke  to  the  Association  in 
an  informal  manner  and  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  meeting, 
promising  co-operation. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Professional  Readikg.— Whoever  holds  a  position  by  "a  pull" 
or  has  a  grip  because  he  is  in,  has  no  occasion  to  do  professional  read- 
ing. He  can  stick  without  it.  But  whoever  aspires  to  promotion, 
desires  to  have  influence  or  reputation  as  a  teacher,  or  cares  to  be  of 
special  benefit  to  those  he  teaches,  in  this  age  must  read  profession- 
ally.— A.  E.  Winship. 
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OUR  BOOK  TABLE, 

First  Steps  in  Reading,  By  Gertrude  Anderson  Alexander,  Agnes 
Barden  and  D.  Q.  Abbott.  Central  School  Supply  House,  Atlanta, 
Ga.     Price  25  cents. 

This  little  book  recommends  itself  on  sight.  So  attractive  is  it 
that  it  makes  us  sorry  we  are  •*  grown  ups  "  and  can't  learn  oura  b  cs 
out  of  such  a  pretty  book,  and  we  envy  the  young  beginner  who  in 
this  latter-day  world  finds  that  all  the  ways  of  learning  are  paths  of 
pleasantness. 

But  the  book  is  hailed  with  delight  not  only  because  it  is  attractive 
in  appearance  and  excellent  in  subject-matter —  for  there  are  other 
first  readers  that  are  this  —  but  because  it  is  a  Southern  enterprise. 
Its  authors  are  all  engaged  in  educational  work  in  Georgia.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Anderson  Alexander  was  formerly  teacher  in  the  Model 
School,  Peabody  Normal,  but  has  for  some  years  been  principal  of  the 
Training  School  in  Macon,  Ga.  Miss  Agnes  Barden  is  primary 
teacher  in  one  of  the  Macon  schools,  and  D.  Q.  Abbott  is  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  in  that  city.  This  combination  of  authorship  insures 
the  pedagogical  soundness  of  the  book.  It  is  founded  on  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  recent  advances  in  educational  thought  and  a  loving 
study  of  the  child-mind,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  schoolroom.  The  mechanical  excellence  of  the 
book  is  assured  by  the  imprint  of  the  Central  School  Supply  House. 

The  book  has  been  adopted  by  the  Tennessee  School  Book  Com- 
mission for  use  in  Tennessee  schools.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  like- 
wise be  put  into  Georgia  schools. 

Better-  World  Philosophy,  By  J.  Howard  Moore,  The  Ward 
Waugh  Co.,  Chicago.     Price  J  1.00. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Moore,  the  author  of '^  Better- World  Philosophy," 
sets  you  to  thinking,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  greatest  thing  that  an 
author  can  do  for  his  readers.  Very  likely  you  will  not  agree  with 
all  that  you  find  in  the  book,  but  isn't  it  Emerson  who  says  a  book 
isn't  worth  reading  if  we  can  exclaim  after  every  paragraph,  "  Why, 
that  is  just  what  I  think  !"  for  then  the  author  has  traveled  no  fur- 
ther than  we  have,  and  has  nothing  to  give  us. 

You  will  find  much  in  " Better- World  Philosophy"  with  which  you 
disagree,  but  much  also  that  is  undeniably  true,  and  all  is  admiably 
well  put  I  would  like  to  turn  the  pages  and  give  you  glimpses  into  the 
chapters  :  **  The  Problem  of  Industry,"  "  Egoism  and  Altruism," 
"The  Social  Ideal,"  but  I  must  confine  myself  to  one  chapter,  "Indi- 
vidual Culture,"  wherein  Mr.  Moore  uncompromisingly  attacks  many 
fondly  cherished  educational  ideas.  He  has  only  scorn  and  contempt 
lor  the  belief  that  to-day  has   so  widespreadan    acceptance,  that  the 
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child  Deeds  only  space  and  provocation  to  develop  into  the  ideal 
man  or  woman.     In  this  connection  he  says : 

"  The  human  child  Is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  unstained  page,  an  em- 
bryonic angel,  not  yet  contaminated  by  his  environment,  and  this  Is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  pre-Darwinlan  delusion  that  human  beings  were  originally,  and 
are  still,  intrinsically  almost  Gk)ds  •  *  •  We  are  the  not  very  remote 
posterity  of  brutes,  the  untamed  and  unrectlfied  progeny  of  eternal  ages  of 
militancy  and  hate,  savages  flung  a  littler  higher  oy  the  evolutional  surges 
than  our  ancestors,  but  compounded  of  their  substance.  Our  forefathers  were 
Troglodytes,  and  wove  their  lairs  from  Jungle  twigs.  The  blood  of  canni- 
bals bowls  along  our  veins.  Civilization,  contrary  to  delusion,  is  not 
civilized,  but  tremendous  •  •  •  Children  have  within  them  the 
dawn— peeps  of  holier  possibilities,  but  they  have  also  the  unellmi- 
nated  alloy  of  that  out  of  which  they  have  travailed.  Simply  to  un- 
fold them  transcends  stupidity  and  approximates  the  monstrous.  They  can 
not  become  Id^al  men  and  women  unless  they  are  systematically  and 
entirely  revised. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  of  revision  must  be  to  |2^t  rid  of  the. 
naturally  egotistic  tendencies  of  the  child  and  to  this  end  all  compe- 
tition must  be  done  uNvay  with,  for  the  essence  of  all  competition  is 
egotism.     Mr.  Moore  suys  : 

*^  All  schoolroom  competition  should  be  abolished.  The  school  should  be 
a  family,  a  fraternity,  a  colony  of  cooperating,  helpful,  sympathizing 
brothers  and  sisters,  not  a  camp  of  hot  combatants  bent  on  mutual  discomfit- 
ure. Competition  Is  not  necessary,  and  if  it  were  necessary  it  would  not  be 
Justifiable.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  produce  great  Intellects  without  crimes  on 
character,  then  let  us  doze  forever  in  the  holy  haze  of  mediocrity.  A  grace- 
ful nature  is  the  most  essential  psychic  possession  of  a  living  being.  The 
ability  to  weigh  the  stars  and  dissect  the  sunbeams  is  more  marvelous,  but 
not  more  valuable  than  the  disposition  to  be  true,  generous  and  Just.  Over- 
intellectualizatlon  is  more  than  a  possibility  —  It  is  a  fact.  We  lack  grace  of 
nature  more  than  sagacity.  Clumsiness  is  not  horrible  In  a  hyena.  Xet  the 
Intellect  sleep,  or  civilize  it.  I  am  not  decrying  culture,  but  culture  as  it  ia, 
lop-sided  culture,  the  cultivation  of  the  strategic  to  the  neglect,  and  espe- 
cUUly  at  the  expense  of  the  humanities.^' 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  Mr.  Moore's  point  of  view,  and, 
I  trust,  sufficient  interest  aroused  to  lead  to  the  reading  the  book. 


With  the  Magazines. 

President  Barrows,  of  Oberlin  College,  writes  in  the  November  Reviixv  of 
Reviews  on  the  work  of  the  Toledo  Manual  Training  School.  President  Bar- 
rows suggests  that  manual  training  might  profitably  be  Introduced  into  col- 
lege and  university. 

All  educators  will  be  interested  in  the  superbly  illustrated  article  on  Yale 
University  that  appeal's  in  the  November  number  of  the  Self-culture  Magazine, 

"School  Children  whoGovern  Themselves  "  is  the  title  of  an  articln  in  the 
November  Chautuaquan,  which  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  first  experi- 
ment in  this  line  as  it  was  tried  in  the  Gill  School  City,  New  York,  ancf  the 
spread  of  the  movement  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  St.  Paul,  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia. 
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AppUton?a  Jbpular  Science  Monthfy  tor  November  baa  an  article  on  '*  The 
New  Field  Botany  "  which  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  every  teacher  of 
botany,  but  to  every  teacher  who  is  trying  to  do  nature- work  in  the  i^radea. 
Contrasting  the  old  and  new  botany,  the  writer,  Prof.  Byron  D.  Halsted, 
eays :  In  tne  older  botany  the  plant  alone  in  itself  was  the  subject  of  study. 
The  newer  botany  takes  the  plant  in  its  surroundings  and  all  that  its  rela- 
tionships to  other  plants  may  suggest  as  the  subject  for  analysis.  In  the  one 
<?ase  the  plant  was  all  and  its  place  of  growth  accidental,  a  dried  specimen 
from  auy  unknown  habitat  was  enough  ;  but  now  the  environment  and  the 
numerous  lines  of  relationship  that  reach  out  from  the  living  plant  in  situ 
are  the  major  subjects  for  study.  The  former  was  field  botany  because  the 
field  contained  the  plant,  the  latter  Is  field  botany  in  that  the  plant  embraces 
in  its  study  all  else  in  the  field  in  which  it  lives.  The  one  has  as  its  leading 
•question,  What  is  your  name  and  where  do  you  belong  in  my  herbarium? 
while  the  other  raises  an  endless  list  of  queries,  of  which  Jd[ow  came  you 
here  and  when?  Why  these  curious  glands  and  this  strange  movement  or 
mimicry?  are  but  average  samples.  E^very  spot  of  color,  bend  of  leaf,  and 
shape  of  fruit  raises  a  question. 

The  November  number  of  lite  Art  Amateur  contains  several  new  features 
of  note.  An  article  on  **  Some  Portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth ''  is  magnificently 
ii  lustra  ted  after  the  most  authentic  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  in  which 
her  passion  for  Jewels  and  dress  is  strikingly  evident.  Teachers  of  English 
history  will  do  well  to  preserve  this  article. 

The  color  plate.—**  Who  Whistled ,"  after  a  clever  study  by  the  celebrated 
animal  painter,  Mr  J.  H.  Dolph,  Ih,  by  itself,  worth  the  price  of  the  number. 
J.  W.  Van  Cost,  Publisher,  23  Union  8q.,  N.  Y.  C.    Price  $  .36. 

American  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  the 
most  striking  work  which  M.  Rene  Bazln,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the 
younger  French  writers,  has  thus  far  done,  in  the  translation  of  **  The  Perish- 
ing Land, "  which  is  to  be  published  serially  in  The  Living  Age^  beginning 
in  the  number  for  November  4.  This  story  attracted  wide  attention  on  its 
publication  in  France,  early:  this  year.  It  is  full  of  incident  and  of  local 
<»oior,  and  shows  rare  skill  In  the  delineation  of  character. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  has  reduced  its  price  to  twenty-five  cents  a  single 
number  and  three  dollars  for  a  year's  subscription ;  and  at  this  low  price  its 
readers  for  1900  will  enjov  something  more  than  seventeen  hundred  pages  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  articles  chosen  from  the  whole  field  of 
foreign  periodical  literature.  The  November  number  of  The  Eclectic  opens 
with  a  caustic  criticism  of  the  recent  Woman's  Congress^  written  by  a  woman. 
It  contains  the  last  article  contributed  by  the  late  M.  Cherbuliez  to  the 
Revue  dea  Deujt  Maudes^  in  an  excellent  translation  ;  the  Quarterly  BeviewU 
review  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Autobiography ;  M.  Claretie's  Important  and  sug- 
gdstive  comparison  of  Shakespeare  and  Mollere ;  the  first  of  lAdy  Broome's 
'Charming  budgets  of  Colonial  'Memories ;  a  timely  article  on  the  literature  of 
Qolf ;  and  a  great  variety  of  essays,  sketches  and  papers,  bits  of  criticism,  a 
story  or  two,  readings  from  new  books,  and  other  attractive  features,  llie 
Liiing  Age  Co.,  Boston,  are  the  publishers. 

The  publishers  of  THUh  have  been  most  happy  In  the  selection  and  repro- 
duction of  their  November  supplement.  The  picture  Is  taken  from  W.  Gran- 
ville Smith's  exquisite  painting,  **  Reverie,"  and  Is  destined  to  prove  a  pop- 
ular favorite. 

President  Hadley  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  best  known  authorities  on  the 
subject  in  the  United  States,  writes  an  article  of  most  timely  Interest  on 
"*'  The  Formation  and  Control  of  Trusts  "  In  the  Review  qf  Reviews.  He  gives 
a  very  clear  statement  of  the  motives  and  conditions  that  lead  to  their  organ- 
ization, and  points  out  with  reassuring  emphasis  some  of  the  causes  that  are 
already  tending  toward  their  limi tat lonas  mere  speculative  enterprises.  He 
believes  that  the  question  of  State  ownership  or  control  will  become  less  and 
less  acuteas  a  political  Issue. 
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Papa — "  Charley,  please  haod  me  that  book  on  tbe  table  there." 
Charley  (aged  nine) — "There  he  18  papa."  Papa — "No,  my  son; 
you  should  not  say  '  There  he  ia,'  but  'it  is.'"  Charley — "Well, 
papa,  it's  a  hymn  book,  isu't  it?" 


DYSPLPSIA 

HoFsfom's  Acid  Phosphate 

It  relieves  nervous  a>nd 
sick  headache;  the  sense  of 
fulness,  distress  and  pain 
in  the  stomach  after  meals ; 
prevents  acidity  of  the  stom- 
ach and  offensive  belching 
of  wind. 

It  makes  the  process  of 
digestion  natural  and  easy, 
and  creates  a  good  appetite. 

Taken  bUOrc  rettrln?,  quiets  tbc 
nerres  aod  lodaces  retresbiDg:  sleep. 


Sold  by  Druggists. 


Teacners  I  s;,sg,'aa'.w.'2 

lllea  with  l^lsaion.  TmcberB  aiid  iJoTaninnea 
FrtialCba'gi  INTERSrATKTEACBKRS' 

AQBNCY.  IM  Wmhington  -trett,  ChlKiH... 


PGET  YOUR 


Bkk  Books,  ledgers, 

Journal!,  Cnsh  Books, 
BindiDg,  KlprtrotypinK 


TIiB  Franklin  Printing  A  Fnbllsliliig  Co., 

fiSO.  W.  HlBRlSOn,  Uuia«er 


1  EUGENE 
FIELD'S 
POEMS 
A  $7.00 
BOOK 


^■SB 


Given  Free1 

^Id    Wo'nnKDl'soD'rmlTt 
"via  vlLI  rmTue  (Tob^i  to  \ 


tliM  UJi  book  mild  Bot( 


THE  SOUTHWESTERN 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY  .  .     '< 

TTadsrUkei  to  serve  iti  teaehera  and  pa- 
'oni  aatiiractorily  bj  locating  teacheri 
h«re  they  can  make  a  succeai  of  tha  work 
UDdertaken,  and  ll  U  very  Bucceiaful,  If 
f  ou  want  th«  aiiistance  of  an  agency  that 
worlu  earneetljr  Tor  ita  memb«ra,  addreaa 

CLAUDE  J.  BELL, 

NASHVILLE.  TEHM. 


DESK-TOP  FILING  CABINET 

ManuacRirra,  at  a. 


Yoor  OwD  EacTclo- 

Gdla.  A  MuilalSaT. 
K  Bank.  A  atort- 
haaiB  of  knowledge 
containing  MO  laimaie 


itainlnsMa  laimaie 

□pea  dugf  praol  Index 

files.    la  Ucl,  pnttins 

,     all  yonr  kaowledic  at 

I     yonr  SoEer'i  Bud.  tm 


CamuM  •cHoot.  I 


MIjLTON  bradl^by  co.» 

514  Grand  Building,  ATLANTA.  GA. 

W«  ]I«nuf«ctoir«  and  H«ndl«. . . . 

SCHOOL  AIDS  and  SUPPLIES. 

Drawini?  Paper  and  Instruments,    Manual 
Trainingr  Material,  Kindergrarten  Material 
Books  and  Furniture,  Primary  Busy  Work. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUES  AND  PRICES. 

The  Right  Way  of  Managing  a|  A    Practical   Question   In  the 
Collegre  for  Girls.  Selection  of  a  School. 


The  old  way  of  managing  colleges  for 
girls,  where  all  the  teachers  are  from 
the  same  family,  and  the  school  run 
for  private  gain,  must  give  place  to  ttie 
new  and  better  plan  where  the  faculty 
are  selected  because  of  their  scholar- 
ship, and  the  school  managed  by  a 
board  of  trustees  for  the  public  good. 
This  is  done  at  Monroe  College,  For- 
syth, Qa.  The  board  of  trustees  who 
control  the  school  have  selected  a  fac- 
ulty of  eminent  scholarship  and  have 
fut  the  rates  within  the  reach  of  all. 
t  costs  only  $125.00  for  board  and  tui- 
tion for  a  whole  year.  Write  for  a 
catalogue  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Marshall, 
Forsyth,  Ga. 


People  have  often  complained  at 
what  they  regard  the  high  rates  of 
manv  of  our  colleges  for  girls.  The 
problem  of  economy  has  been  solved 
at  Monroe  College,  Forsyth,  Ga.  Len- 
der the  system  of  co-operative  board- 
ing as  managed  there,  board  is  fur- 
nished at  the  new  dormitory  at  actual 
cost.  The  faculty  of  this  institution  is 
among  the  best  in  the  South.  80  that 
at  Monroe  College  the  best  advantages 
can  be  had  at  the  lowest  cost.  Board 
and  literary  tuition  will  not  exceed 
$125.00  for  the  entire  scholastic  year, 
tipecial  advantages  in  music,  art  and 
elocution.  Write  for  catalogue  to  Dk. 
A.  A.  Marshall,  Forsyth,  Ua. 
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faculty: 

WILLETTB  a.  ALLBN.  Principal, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Kiuderganninc. 

MARGARET  M.  COOK,  Motherb*  and  8.  8  Conrsen.  LLEWKLKN  D.  SCOTT,  Sdeno*. 


STUDY 
MEDICINE, 

PHARMACY 

AND  DENTISTRY 

IN  THE  SUMMER 

AT 

ILLINOIS'*^ 
MEDICAL 
^COLLECE 

(auMMCR  school) 
CHICAGO. 


A  reKUlNr4  vtars'  ••our*.- 
Med.'cai  College,  co-edn- 
catioxial.  Especially  Br 
ranged  10  acroiumodate 
School  Tc« Chens  desiring 
to  study  Me<iicioe,  Phar- 
macy and  Den  liatry.  Tbe 
>eHr  *  work  is  dlvi  *«d 
into  three  terms  of  three 
monti  s  ench.  Two  of 
Lbe«e  terms.  orGmouti  s' 
aiieudancf ,  entuli'K  th 
htud<^nt  10  credit  lor  one 
year's  work. 

I  i^st  term  begins 

Jan.  1, 1900. 
Second  term  bf  gins 

April  1,  lyOo. 

'ibird  term  begins 

July  1, 19W: 

For  par  icnlars,  write 

UcMaa  H.  Rrowa,  H.  D..  Hrt'j. 
lot  SUI«  St.,  CUIl'AtiO. 


700,000  BLOTTERS 

,_J GIVEN  AWAY. 

Send  10  cents  for  Fine  Artibt's  Pencils,  and  I 

will  send  a  lot  of  Pads. 
Fine  Steei  Pens,  10  cents  a  (H  zeu. 
Pine  Soft  Pencil*'.  2  dozen  for  25  oents. 
A  <iood  Pencil  Sharpener.  25  c-enis  a  dozen. 
Assorted  Rubber  Bunds  '^5  cent*  a  grots. 

I  A  nice  I  l^<^^e  a  lot  of  the  very  ^est  black 
I.MUICO  and  colored  Sowing  Silk.  I  will 
off  r  it  while  it  la^is  at  ..6  cents  an  ounce— just 
half  price.  Also  wash  KmNroid^ry  Silk  at  40 
cents  an  ounce,  legu'ar  price  $1.00.  I  want  old 
Stamps,  .tor  every  ItO  J  will  keud  a  nice  useful 
present. 

J.  D.  JOHNSON, 
69-75  Mill  Street,  NswpohT,  R.  t. 


FOR 

Spare  Time  Work  at  Home. 
THE  ALKAHEST 

Has  devised  and  is  successfully  oper- 
ating a  system  of  Co-operalive  Lyceums 
for  the  South,  which  saves  more  than  half 
the  cost,  thereby  bringing  the  icreatest 
platform  attractions  in  reach  of  small 
towns.  This  is  a  great  educational  work 
as  some  of  the  numbers  consist  of  tbe 
national  leaders  of  progress  and  thought. 
Concerts,  humorous  lectures,  etc.  are  also 
given. 

^o  progressive  College,  Town  or  City 
can  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity.  Ly- 
ceums are  organized  in  Atlanta,  Home,  etc. 
Teachers,  MinUters  or  o  her  Influaotlal 
persons  wanted  in  every  town  Wanted 
men  to  travel  on  Salary. 

Atlanta  Lyceum  Co., 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

By  O.  S.  fowler. 
Introduces  the  Crowning  System  for 

Cultivating  Defective  Memory 

PBICK«  $1.00 

Jl^e  pi^rei^oloQieal  journal 

a^d  $Q\ei)Qe  of  }1^altl;. 

TKei  OEMTS. 

Known  Everywhere.     JSo  Home  Should 

be  Without  this  Journal. 
The'next  Session  of  the 

Amerloan  Instituteof  PhrenolOQv 

Commences  on  the  First  Tuesday  in  September. 
For  Prospectus,  send^to 

FOWLER<&  WELLS  CO.. 

27E  SlgtSt..     ■     NEW  YORK. 

Carok  Teachers'  Joursal 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  EDUCATION. 

Contributions  from  Leading  South  (y«roliua 
LDd  other  So<ithern  Teachers.  3G  iarge  pagep. 
."Pecisl  Peaturesof  forth-ooming  issues:  A  series 
of  Articles  on  the  Kindergar  en.  by  Mrs.  IAa  M. 
Ltnlng,  Charleston,  8.  C;  Studies  in  Literary 
Masterpieces,  by  the  Teachers  of  English  In  the 
Colleges  of  the  dtate  a*»  Ontw  a  V  rMr,  Low 
enooKh,  but  made  still  lower  by  our  Club  Rated 
and  Special  ulTeis.    Send  f^r  Sample  Coplen. 

GAROUNA  TEACHERS'  JOURNAL, 

Lancaster,  S.  C. 


The  baiitfaU 
ehUdrtii't  magazinet,^ London  Spectator. 


ST  NICHOLAS, 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

A  iHontbly  magazln*  Hdltcd  by 

MAtiy  ]IIfltpes  Dodge. 


FoF  1900 


A  Splendid 
Program 
of. . . 


Art,  Iiiteratare 
And  fm. 


Tmi  r.Anir  SlorlMi«  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart, 
Mary  Mspes  Dodge,  fclisabetb  B.  Cutter  aud 
oiher  writers.    Kach  complete  In  one  number. 

A  H«»rJnl  mtoTW  l»y  •!■•  Anlhor  of**  atas- 
tfir  Kky  lnrlL.»*  a  tale  of  Old  New  York. 

A  serial  IM«rjr  br  tlie  4athor  of  ■•  Dew- 
lav*  aad  IVcdToiMllcs  **  a  capital  sto:y  for 
glrli. 

A  Merl%l  Story  of  Athlelfleii. 

A  Serial  Htory  for  Little  C  lilldrea. 
Stories  of  Bwllrond  Life. 

An  IntMrtant  Hlstorlejki  Serial  of  Colo- 
nial Life  In  America,  by  Elbridae  S.  Brooks, 
author  of  "  The  Century  Book  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  etc. 

Tlieodore  Boosevelt.  Governor  of  New 
York  and  colonel  of  the  "Rough  Ridors,'* 
promises  to  contribute  a  paper  on  "  What 
America  Expects  of  her  Boye  " 

Inn  HaelArem,  Jobn  Knrronaba,  and 
manv  other  welt-known  writera  will  contribute. 

NMinre  nnd  ^clene**  torTonufg  PolMa, 
will  soon  be  becun  as  a  new  department. 

St.  Nfrlioliia  I^OM^ne,  Badi(e  and  Member- 
ship free.    Send  for  Instruction  leaflet. 

Pun  and  Pro  tie.  both  in  rhyme.  atori<>a,  pic- 
tures and  puzzles,  will  be,  as  always,  a  striking 
characteristic  of  St  Nicholas. 

ETerything  Illustrated. 
A  Free  Sample  Copy  on  Request 

Norember  begins  the  new  vMume.  Price  $3.0  \  AU 
dtaUrs  and  anents  take  subscrintions,  or  remittance 
may  bemidetltrect  to  the  publishers. 

THE  CENTO RY  CO., 

Union  Square.  New  York. 


FACTS-— Til*  lohnwn  Rgiden,  Laa'i  Hlilorlfi.  Harl'i  Onrnmin,  Soulhim  UlBrilira.  Thonii' 
Sinlllig  Bl(nk>.  Sml.hit-il'i  Writing  Book)  ind  olhtr  iiubllcalloni  of  th*  Johnion  Publlihlng  Compiny  ira 
winning  tliilr  wijr  U  thg  bail  icIimIi  in  tht  couniry,  Tht  Johnion  bovki  trg  "i<|iiil  la  cuh  "  afl  intand  ih* 
world.  Ciltltgue  with  full  pirtlcullri.  iId  "^  N(w  En  In  thg  Ediicatlonil  D«v*lcipffl«nt  of  Ihe  Soutn," 
will  bi  milltd  frM  on  ippllMtlD*.  Acdnii 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

RICHMOND,   VA. 


Kinrr  ithMl  la  tke 

BNtk  iksal^  H*  (hea  hccHM  U*r  an  accarats,  laMraitlag,  fair  t«  all  hcUoh,  aad  mtlUa  tm 
aMlrlaan  itllk  th*  Boat  arptttTad  ■elkvd*  la  tMcklog. 

B.  F.  JOBNSON,  Prcaldnt. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 
»OI-M»-*05  Zatt  Kan  Street,         .....         kicrhqhd,  tisgiiia. 


THE  CENTURY 

MAGAZINE 

irx  looo 

NOVELTY  IN  LITERARY 

AND  ART  FEATURES. 


PRINTING  IN  COLOR. 


THE  BEST  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

with  Cole's  Engrayings  and 
Castalgne's  Drawings. 

A  New  and  Superbly  Illustrated 


LIFE 


OF 


By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Morley,  M.P. 

THE  coDdacton  of  The  Centary  take  especial 
pleasure  In  announclog  thia  as  the  leading 
historical  serial  of  the  masazlnc  m  1900.  No 
man  is  more  competent^  than  John  Morley,  who 
was  selected  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  family  to  write 
the  biography  of  Gladstone,  to  treat  Cromwell  in 
the  sprit  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  Century. 

will  be  remarkable.  Besides  original  drawings, 
there  will  be  valuable  unpublished  portraits  lent 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Oueen.  and  by  t^e  owners  of 
the  greatest  Cromwell  collections.  Other  feat- 
ures include : 

KRNE^T  NRTO^  THOVPflOIT 
"Biography  of  a  Grizzly,*'  deli2htfully  illustrated 
by  the  artist-author, -the  longest  and  most  im- 
portant literary  work  of  the  author  of  "Wild 
Animals  I  HaTe  Known.'* 

PARIN,  ILLU8TBATKD  RT  CAKTAIUNB. 
A  series  of  papnra  f^r  the  Exposition  year  by 
Rlebard  Wblt^lnv.  author  of  '*  No.  5  John 
Street."  splendidly  illustrated  with  more  than 
sixty  Pictures  by  the  famous  artist  Ca«ial|pift€, 
including  views  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 

LOHMON  1I«LUNTRATRD  RT  KRIL  NAT. 
A  series  of  papen  on  the  Fast  End  of  London  by 
Nlr  Walter  B»«ant,  with  pictures  by  Pbll 
May  and  JoaiMph  P«iiii<*ll. 

THR  ART  WORK  Ol'  THE  CE^TCRT. 
It  is  everywhere  conceded  that  The  Century 
ha^  led  the  world  in  art.  Tlmothjr  «^ol«i*fi 
unique  and  beautiful  wood  blocks  will  continue 
to  be  a  feature,  with  the  wo  k  of  many  other  en- 
gravers who  have  m»le  the  American  school  fa- 
raons.  The  fine  half-tone  piatea— reenerraved  by 
wood  engravers— for  which  the  magazine  ia  dis- 
tinguished, will  appear  with  new  methods  of 
printing  and  illustrating. 

Begin  new  aubaeriviions  with  November,  Price, 
f4.00av«flr,  aubtcribe  through  dealera  or  remit  to 
the  ptMishert. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.. 

Union  Square,  New  York 


McClendon's  Teachers'  Agency 

OF  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Barvea  teachers  profitably  la  oDtaloiiiff  daslrable 
poaitiona,  and  alda  School  Boarda  and  Sohool  OS- 
otala  In  acoortag  aaltablo  teaehera.  Thoae  who  do- 
aire  the  aervloea  of  «b  Agency  that  worka  fUtlifhlly 
for  Ita  membera  and  patrona,  ahoald  addreaa 

PERKINS  Mc6lEN00N.  Moatfaiiiary.  Alt. 


The  School  Agency 

Recommeiidf    Presidents,    Profenon 
Superintendents  .Principals,  AMiatan  t^. 
Governesses,    Mu«ic,   Art,    Elocution 
and  Commercial  teachen  to  Schools, 
CoUegea  and  Families  throughout  the 
South  end  Southweat.      Prompt  and 
PaithfttL    Write  for  circulars. 
Address  J.  M.  Dewberry,  Mgr. 
Seven  yean  experience. 

l^^i'^^^ty.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


iiisasai(=a=a 


I  SCHOOL 

owvenirs 


i! 
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So  aare  are  we  that 
yon  will  be  pleaaed  with  oar  prloea, 
and  the  tbree  benntlfal  dealgna,  with 
namea  of  acholara,  teaehera,  etc., 
printed  in  verl'ect  harmony  with  the 
artist's  designs,  that  we  will  aend  yon 
one  eample  and  ftill  partioalara,  f^ea 
for  the  asking. 

G.  BIXLER  CO.. 

Box  31.         W poster.  Ohio 
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FINE 


GUNS 


THE  OLD  HOUSE. 

Eitabliahed  1826. 

"Purdy's,"  "Scotfa,"    "  Westlev 
Richards."  "  Williams  <&  Powell," 
"Co.ta,"  "Lefever,"  "Parker"  and 
all  other  makes. 

49" Also  the  new  Scott  "Monte  Carlo" 
Hammerless,  best  gun  out,  and  which  took  last 
grand  prize  at  Monte  Carlo  for  £80O. 

Now  on  hand  a  lot  of  high-grade,  second- 
hand guns  t<t  ken  in  exchange,  bargains;  other 
gana  taken  in  trade.  Send  stamps  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  secud-hand  lint. 

William  Read  &  Sons,  107  Washington  Streett 

BOSTON. 

(PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.) 
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▲t  the  Offics  of  Tbb  Framklxx  PRiMTuro  it  PuBLUHiNo  Co.,  Qbo.  W.  Habrison,  Hanaokb. 

65-71  lyy  Street,  Atlanta,  Geor^a. 

EMILY  S.  HARRISON,  EDITOR. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE   DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM,   IN  ADVANCE.    Trial  SUBSCBlinoM 
Four  Months  for  25c.  in  Stamps.    To  Clubs  of  FItb,  $4.00.  To  Clubs  of  Ten,  97.50. 


ADVERTISING  RATES,  $1.60  PER  INCH.    AdyerUsements  should  be  in  hand  by  the  6th  to 
4nsnre  ttieir  insertion  in  next  Issue. 


HOW  TO  8X7B80&IBE.— You  can  subscribe  through  your  County  Superintendent,  who 
■will  make  you  a  receipt  for  any  money  paid  him. 

If  the  money  is  not  oonyenien^  we  will  send  paper,  pavable  next  pay  day,  If  you  will  g^Ye  us 
sin  accepted  oroer  on  your  County  Superintendent  for  not  less  than  a  year's  uubscription. 

We  issue  monthly,  on  the  10th  of  each  month  in  the  year.  Any  one  failing  to  get  his  paper 
■within  five  days  after  the  date  of  issue  will  confer  a  fayor  by  notifying  us,  when  another  paper 
will  be  sent.    FaUwre  todow  rdieva  uaqfaU  retpontfbUity  in  the  maUer. 

^V  Your  name  t»iU  be  eontinned  on  our  booke  when  your  nibacription  expiree  unleu  you  notify  tu  to 
^MnmMmid  the  Journal, 

Address  sU  oommunicationa,  and  make  all  remittanoes  to 
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Why  the  Country  Boy  Leaves  the  Farm. 


Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn, 
State  School  Commissioner  of  Georgia. 


The  country  boy  leaves  the  farm  because  he  has  learned  at  school 
that  other  fields  of  human  activity  ofiPer  higher  rewards.  The  country 
boy  is  ambitious  to  rise  and  move  up  and  move  on  in  the  world.  His 
teacher  has  fired  his  heart  with  stories  of  what  men  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions have  accomplished.  He  is  attracted  by  the  laurels  that  men 
have  won  in  the  pulpit^  at  the  bar^  on  the  hustings,  on  the  battlefield 
:and  on  the  deck  of  a  fighting  ship.  The  course  of  study  that  the 
schools  now  have  prescribed  for  the  boy  tells  him  to  be  great  in  the 
-eyes  of  the  world,  he  must  preach  a  great  sermon,  or  write  a  great 
f>oem,  or  make  a  great  oration,  or  lead  a  grand  charge,  or  command  a 
fleet  of  warships    from  the  bridge  of  a  flagship  in  a  naval  battle. 
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How  to  win  conquests  from  the  soil  of  mother  earth,  bow  to  make 
the  fields  blossom  and  ripen  into  a  fruitage  of  golden  harvests,  has 
been  up  to  this  time,  no  part  of  the  training  of  the  boys  in  the 
schools.  The  book-learning  of  the  academies  has  led  away  from  the 
hard  and  exacting  manual  toil  on  the  farm.  In  cases  where  the  boy 
has  had  no  learning  at  all,  we  have  had  the  stolid  picture  of  the  '^  man 
with  the  hoe '' — *•  the  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face." 

*'  A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox." 

Millet's  picture  and  Markham's  poem  arraign  with  terrible  empha- 
sis the  wrong  education,  or  the  lack  of  all  education^  that  for  agea 
past  have  been  the  lot  of  the  children  on  the  farm.  Not  until  recent 
years  has  the  world  come  to  recognize  that  agricultural  pursuits  require 
as  high  a  form  of  development,  and  as  large  a  degree  of  intellectual 
power,  as  may  be  required  in  any  other  department  of  human  en- 
deavor. 

The  country  boy  will  never  stay  on  the  farm  until  he  has  beea 
taught  at  home  and  at  school  how  to  find  the  beauty  and  the  profit 
and  the  power  that  reside  in  the  fields  as  they  are  to  be  found  no- 
where else.  We  are  late  in  learning,  but  we  are  nevertheless  learn- 
ing at  last,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  school  to  train  the  children 
for  the  life  they  are  to  lead  after  they  have  left  the  school. 

In  recent  years  every  state  in  this  union  has  established  somewhere 
within  the  confines  of  the  commonwealth  a  technical  school  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.  This  is  well ;  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  We  must  put  into  the  public  schools,  the  primary  schools 
for  the  masses,  such  elementary  branches  of  study  as  will  be  immedi- 
ately and  directly  helpful  in  the  training  of  our  children  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  our  school  population  in  the  South,, 
must  of  necessity  spend  their  lives  on  the  farm.  Nature  studies, 
the  elements  of  biology,  the  elements  of  chemistry,  how  plants  grow^ 
how  soils  are  enriched  and  impoverished,  how  lands  may  be  terraced^ 
and  a  thousand  forms  of  elemental  instruction  can  be  taught  in  the 
schools  with  infinitely  greater  results  so  far  as  intellectual  develop- 
ment goes,  then  by  the  continued  use  of  so   many  branches  of  study 
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that  have  come  down  to  us  by  tradition  from  the  monks  and  the  mon- 
asteries from  ages  past.  The  dead  languages  are  good  in  their  way, 
and  no  intelligent  man  will  speak  lightly  of  their  value,  but  there  are 
living  languages  in  plants  and  blades  of  grass,  and  soils  and  stones 
and  streams  and  birds  and  flowers,  that  appeal  with  infinite  delight 
and  foster  unmeasured  growth  in  the  heart  of  a  child.  The  great 
minds  who  have  done  the  most  and  the  best  for  the  world,  even  in 
literature,  in  art  and  in  science  have  come  from  the  very  heart  of 
nature,  ^'and  nature  never  yet  betrayed  the  heart  that  loved  her.'' 
The  Bard  of  Avon,  even,  who  tuned  our  English  tongue  to  higher 
and  sweeter  notes  than  ere  before  were  heard,  put  his  ear  close  to  the 
meadow  land,  and  his  heart  to  the  hills  of  life  and  his  eye  upon 
the  silent  stars,  while  bird  and  flower  and  blade  of  grass,  spoke  to 
him  as  he  toiled  and  tilled  the  land  of  his  native  shire.  The  world 
will  perhaps  never  see  another  Shakespeare,  nor  another  Milton,  nor 
another  Burns;  it  may  be  that  the  world  does,  not  need  another 
Hamlet,  or  another  Paradise  Lost,  or  another  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,  but  it  does  need  men  and  will  always  need  men,  who  can 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  this  year,  where  only  one  grew  last 
year. 

In  Agriculture,  as  in  every  other  science,  we  are  coming  to  the 
reign  of  law.  Law  is  derived  from  intelligeutly  conducted  experi- 
ments, and  experiments  are  questions  put  to  nature  that  she  will 
answer  ten  thousand  times  over  with  unerring  precision  and  regu- 
larity. Traditional  farm  lore  and  primitive  methods  in  vogue,  when 
men  had  virgin  soil,  will  not  do  for  to-day.  When  a  seed  is  put  into 
the  ground  now,  we  must  know  the  food  supplies  of  the  soil  about 
the  seed.  The  bull-tongue  plow  has  become  obsolete,  and  the  culti- 
vator has  taken  its  place.  The  simple  scythe  is  long  since  forgotten, 
and  the  McCormick  reaper  is  gariieriog  our  grain.  The  man  going  to 
mill  with  a  bushel  of  corn  in  one  end  of  a  bag  and  stones  to  balance 
it  in  the  other  end,  if  he  is  not  altogether  apocryphal,  has  gone,  never 
to  return.  Intelligence  is  establishing  her  right  to  reign  everywhere. 
Men  plant  no  more  by  the  moon  but  by  the  sun. 

The  question  then  is,  what  can  our  schools  do  for  agriculture? 
How  can  the  public  schools  be  so  related  to  this  great  industry  of  the 
iSouth,  that  the  children  who  leave  our  schools  may  desire  to  enter 
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this  Doble  and  enterprising  field?  In  the  first  place  the  children  must 
be  taught  at  school  that  agriculture  is  not  only  the  earliest  pursuit  of 
mankind^  but  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  noblest  professions  that  men  can 
follow.  They  must  be  taught  that  an  intelligent  farmer,  equipped 
with  all  that  science  and  art  may  to-day  bring  to  his  aid,  can  win  as 
high  honor  and  occupy  as  high  place  in  public  estimation  as  can  be 
won  in  the  pursuit  of  any  calling  in  life.  We  must  teach  children, 
indeed,  that  the  man  of  brains  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the  most  poten- 
tial forces  for  good  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  this  world.  We 
must  show  them  that  work  in  the  field  is  no  longer  mere  drudgery ^ 
but  that  it  is  as  noble  and  intelligent  form  of  labor  as  men  can  pur- 
sue. The  machine  has  come  to  the  farm,  and  it  has  come  to  stay.  A 
man  with  a  machine  on  the  farm  can  now  do  as  much  work  as  ten 
men  could  do  twenty  years  ago.  As  teachers  we  must  show  the  chil- 
dren that  peace  and  plenty,  the  quiet  joy,  the  purity  of  life,  the  con- 
tentment of  independence,  the  nobility  of  soul,  all  of  which  may  come 
in  unhindered  fullness  from  the  noble  pursuit  of  scientific  agriculture. 

In  the  second  place,  to  accomplish  this,  our  course  of  study  in  the 
public  schools  must  be  radically  changed.  The  ideal  of  the  school 
roust  be  changed.  The  subject  matter  in  the  text-books  must  be 
revised.  While  the  child  is  learning  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher, 
it  could  just  as  well  learn  these  elementary  branches  in  the  terms  of 
nature  studies,  elements  of  biology,  elements  of  chemistry,  elements 
of  free-hand  drawing  and  modeling  of  all  kinds.  Intelligent  testi- 
mony from  the  entire  educational  world  is  to  the  effect  that  children 
will  not  only  lose  nothing,  but  they  will  gain  tremendously,  by 
making  these  changes.  If  a  hoy  in  Holland  has  learned  at  school  to 
support  a  family  of  ten  by  the  intelligent  cultivation  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  a  boy  in  Georgia  should  learn  at  school  how  to  support  a 
family  of  ten  upon  ten  acres  of  ground.  This  is  the  problem  that  we 
must  solve,  not  only  in  Georgia,  but  in  every  other  southern  state. 

The  time  has  come  to  wed  the  department  of  agriculture  into  a 
closer  marital  union  with  the  department  of  education  in  every 
southern  state.  Intelligent  agricultural  methods  must  come  as  a 
result  of  intelligent  school  methods.  The  department  of  agriculture 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  through  professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell 
University,  is  doing  a  magnificent  work.     Not  only  is  he  improving 
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the  systems  of  farmings  but  he  is  magnifying  and  intensifying  the 
system  of  education  in  the  State.  Professor  Bailey's  leaflets  are  used 
as  text-books  in  all  the  schools  of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  We 
have  agricultural  possibilities  and  agricultural  resources  in  every 
southern  state  that  are  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  great  State  of 
New  York.  From  Virginia  to  Texas,  we  have  unbounded  agricul- 
tural wealth  that  is  yet  to  be  developed.  The  masses  of  our  own 
people  must  do  this  work  of  development.  The  profits  of  this  devel- 
opment must  go  to  the  pockets  of  our  own  people.  In  order  that  we 
may  accomplish  this  great  result,  the  masses  must  be  educated  through 
our  public  schools.  We  need  capital,  and  we  invite  all  desirable 
immigrants  into  our  midst.  But  more  than  we  need  capital  and  more 
than  we  need  immigration,  we  need  a  high  and  practical  intelligence 
among  the  masses  of  our  own  people  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
Our  great  manufacturing  interests  and  our  mining  interests  are 
enlarging  rapidly  and  almost  as  rapidly  they  are  passing  into  the 
hands  of  aliens  and  strangers.  Our  fields  of  agriculture  must  remain 
our  own,  and  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  the  best  fruits  of  our  own 
labor,  those  who  toil  on  the  farm  must  be  intelligently  trained  for 
this  noble  pursuit. 

Southern  Educational  Association. 

The  next  session  of  the  S.  E.  A.  will  take  place  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 
The  session  will  begin  Dec.  27th  and  end  Dec.  29th.  The  party  from 
Greorgia  will  leave  Atlanta  the  night  of  Dec.  26th,  reaching  Mem- 
phis the  next  afternoon  in  time  for  the  opening  session.  There 
should  be  a  good  delegation  from  Georgia.  An  excellent  program 
has  beeu  prepared,  which  we  given  elsewhere  Let  those  who  expect 
to  attend  this  meeting  communicate  with  Supt.  G.  G.  Bond  at  Athens, 
or  with  Commissioner  G.  B.  Glenn,  Atlanta. 


Human  nature  is  the  great  study.     The  teacher  needs  to  know  all 
that  is  possible  for  him  to  know  of  this  great  subject. 

The  most  effective  way  to  curse  a  boy  is  to  work  for  him  and  not 
with  him. — Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Are  you  as  patient  with  your  children  as  you  want  the  professional 
and  business  world  to  be  with  you  ? 
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Robert  J.  Burdette  on  Manual  Training,* 

Three  thousand  years  ago  the  wisest  man  in  all  this  earth,  a  mon- 
arch before  whose  throne  kings  bowed  themselves  in  homage,  and  to 
whose  footstool  a  mighty  queen  of  the  East  made  her  pilgrimage,  a 
king  with  a  wise  and  understanding  heart,  to  whom  had  been  granted 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  riches  and  honor  such  as  no  king  before  him 
had,  and  no  king  after  him  should  have,  determined  to  build  a  house 
for  the  Lord  and  for  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  For  this  Solomon 
needed  a  man  who  could  do  things — and  he  sent  to  his  neighbor, 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  ask  for  such  a  man  from  that  kingdom  of 
workmen,  artisans  and  merchants.  And  we  read  in  the  second  book 
of  Chronicles,  the  second  chapter,**'  Then  Hiram,  the  king  of  Tyre, 
answered  in  writing,  which  he  sent  to  Solomon:  *And  now  I  have  sent 
a  cunning  man,  endued  with  understanding,  of  Hiram  my  father's, 
the  son  of  a  woman  of  Dan,  and  his  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  skillful 
to  work  in  gold  and  silver,  in  brass,  in  iron,  in  stone,  and  in  timber; 
in  purple,  in  blue  and  in  fine  linen,  and  in  crimson;  also  to  grave  any 
manner  of  graving,  and  to  devise  any  device.'"  That  man  of  Tyre 
had  received  a  polytechnic  education — schoolroom,  workshop,  sewing 
school,  loom  and  forge  had  contributed  to  his  developement. 

Canon  Farrar  says:  "  He  who  plants  a  tree  does  well;  he  who  fells 
the  tree  and  saws  it  into  planks  does  well ;  he  who  makes  a  bench  of 
the  plank  does  well;  but  he  who,  sitting  on  the  bench,  teaches  a  child, 
does  better  than  all  the  rest." 

What  praise,  then,  shall  we  bring  to  an  institute  which  combines 
in  its  system  of  education  doctrine,  theory,  practice — ^a  trinity  of  well- 
doing?. That  sends  its  graduates  out  into  the  world,  which  is  the 
field,  knowing  not  merely  what  tree  to  plant,  but  where  and  how  to 
plant  it;  knowing  when  to  fell  it  and  how  to  make  it  fall  where  the 
feller  wants  it;  knowing  how  to  saw  it  so  as  to  get  the  most  and  best 
plank  lengths  from  it  with  the  least  waste;  knowing  how  to  make  the 
bench  comfortable — artistic  in  design  and  workmanlike  in  its  adapt- 
ation to  the  most  profitable  use;  and,  best  of  all,  knowing  how  to  sit 
upon  it  and  teach;  knowing  how  to  illustrate  theory  with  practice, 
how  to  combine  in  a  workaday  world  faith  and  works.  From  the 
same  bench  teaching  a  student  and  instructing  an  apprentice;  writing 
an  essay  on  man  with  one  hand  and  modeling  him  in  clay  with  the 
other;  teaching  the  pupil  the  chemical  formula  for  iron,  and  showing 
him  how  to  drive  a  nail  without  splitting  the  board,  bending  the  nail, 
bruising  his  thumb  and  ruining  his  temper. 

To  know  what  to  do  is  good;  to  know  how  to  do  it  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter, but  to  know  both — how  best  of  all  that  is!  "  If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 

*An  address  deliverc  at  the  Troop  Polytechine  Institute  of  Pasadena,  Gal. 
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Uneducated  labor,  what  men  call  unskilled  labor,  holds  the  lowest 
place  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  To  carry  it  on  men  who  work  with 
their  brains  import  workers;  gangs  of  Chinese  coolies  on  one  coast; 
hords  of  Hungarians  and  Poles  on  the  other.  Herded  together  are 
these  working  people,  scarce  so  well  cared  for  as  the  beasts  of  burden 
who  share  their  labors;  the  language  of  the  men  no  better  understood 
by  the  paymaster  than  the  lowing  or  neighing  ot  their  yokefellows. 
Rarely  are  these  men  seen  by  their  employers.  They  are  carried  in 
the  thought  of  the  mine  or  mill  owner  merely  as  so  many  items  in  the 
expense  and  labor  account — so  much  per  capita — ao,  hardly  that — 
so  much  per  month  in  the  mass.  These  men  are  workers.  They  can 
•do,  better  or  worse,  what  they  are  told  to  do,  and  what  a  more  intelli- 
gent foreman  shows  them  how  to  do. 

Vanderbilt  writes  half  a  dozen  lines  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  it  is 
worth  a  million  dollars;  that's  business.  Meissonier  scratches  a  few 
lines  on  it  and  it  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars ;  that's  art.  Budyard 
Kipling  fills  it,  and  it  is  worth  five  hundred  dollars;  that's  literature. 
An  artistic  penman  engrosses  a  resolution  on  it  and  it  is  worth  ten 
^lollars ;  that's  handicraft.  The  man  who  made  that  sheet  of  paper 
got  a  fraction  of  a  cent  for  it. 

Then,  the  boy  says,  I  will  go  into  business  and  leave  the  labor 
alone.  Yes,  but  that  Vanderbilt  fortune  was  laid  by  a  ferryman, 
whose  wife  attended  the  lunch  counter  on  the  boat.  John  Jacob  Astor 
learned  how  to  skin  bears  and  mink  before  he  knew  how  to  skin  the 
Indians.  Brains  and  hands  wrought  together  to  amass  all  this  wealth. 
The  first  task  God  ever  set  for  man  was  one  of  skilled  labor ;  he  gave 
man  work  to  do  as  his  greatest  blessing,  not  as  a  curse;  idleness  is  the 
<2ur8e,  and  great  wealth  comes  not  from  God,  but  of  the  devil.  ''And 
the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden, 
to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it."  It  wasn't  a  hunting  ground;  it  wasn't  a 
fishing  preserve,  it  was  a  garden. 

There  are  questions  of  theory  that  have  been  open  for  geoerations 
and  that  will  be  under  discussion  for  generations  to  come.  But  this 
school  teaches,  side  by  side  with  theories,  that  later  and  broader  wis- 
dom may  change  certain  facts  that  are  established  forever.  It  is  an 
open  question  whether  the  metric  system  of  measurement  or  the  one 
in  common  use  may  be  the  better,  but  that  it  takes  twelve  faultless 
inches  to  make  an  honest  foot  the  boy  learns  in  the  shop  the  first 
time  that  he  thinks  eleven  inches  will  do.  He  learns  that  although  he 
may  warp  his  impressions  and  twist  his  convictions  and  corkscrew 
his  politics  and  change  his  religion,  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  fill 
a  foot  space  with  eleven  inches.  That  he  knows.  There  is  no  less 
a  spiritual  than  a  material  law  in  it.  Thundered  down  from  Sinai 
paragraphed  and  bracketed  with  ''Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
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before  me/'  came  from  the  divine  law:  '^  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteons- 
ness  in  judgment^  in  meteyard,  in  weight  or  in  measare.  Just  bal- 
ances, just  weighty  a  jast  ephah  and  a  just  bin  shall  ye  have — lam 
the  Lord  your  God !  *' 

That  is  teaching  faultless  accuracy  in  inches  and  ounces;  the  law 
backed  up,  signed  and  proclaimed  by  the  great  incommunicable  name! 

Do  you  see  what  this  teaching  rests  upon  ? 

Education  does  not  consist  in  pouring  books  into  the  student.  A 
man  may  read  book^  until  the  reading  habit  becomes  a  dissipation. 
But  throw  aside  the  book  or  manuscript,  go  out  into  the  garden  or 
step  into  the  workshop  and  do  something;  make  something,  trim  a 
rose-tree  into  better  shape;  prune  a  shrub;  coax  a  reluctant  or  stub- 
born plant ;  caress  a  flower  that  loves  to  be  petted ;  frame  a  picture  ; 
make  a  handy  adjunct  to  the  desk ;  adjust  an  attachment  of  your  owq 
device  to  the  writing  machine,  build  a  bookcase — why,  that  rests  the 
brain ;  that  clears  it  of  dust  and  cobwebs. 

But  if  I  go  untrained  to  these  things,  and  know  not  how  to  do 
these  things  deftly  and  correctly,  I  mar  what  I  undertake  and  to  my 
weariness  add  irritation,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than 
the  first — the  untrained  handy  man. 

To  what  end,  then,  is  all  this  manual  training?  To  make  better 
teachers,  more  eloquent  orators,  more  convincing  preachers,  better 
home-makers,  and  better  housekeepers.  The  man  whose  mind  and 
hand  can  grasp  thought  and  fact  with  the  same  firm  grasp,  sitting  at 
the  editor's  desk,  hears  the  call  of  a  bugle.  He  dofiPs  the  scholar's 
robe  and  dons  a  uniform ;  drops  the  pen  and  girds  a  sword-belt  to  his- 
waist  and  is  the  journalist-soldier,  such  as  we  honor  in  the  person  of 
the  distinguished  citizen  who  honors  this  occasion  with  his  presence 
to-night — Harrison  Gray   Otis. 

A  boy  who  knows  how  to  do  something  with  his  two  hands  will 
never  be  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  having  three  when  he  enters  his 
mother's  drawing-room.  And  you  can't  even  open  a  pocket  rule  quite 
so  easily  and  deftly  as  does  the  boy  who  has  spent  two  years  in  the 
joinery  and  cabinet  work.  All  the  work  in  this  institute  supplements- 
the  book  work. 

Well  does  Whittier  sing: 

The  riches  of  the  commonwealth 

Are  free,  strong  hands,  and  hearts  of  health ; 

And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain, 

The  cunning  hand,  the  cultured  brain. 

Such  an  education  does  this  institute  give  to  its  students.  Do  not 
think  it  sends  out  into  the  working,  thinking  world  merely  goo(7 
artisans ;  it  gives  to  the  world  artists;  men  and  women  equiped  for 
the  highest  intellectual  work ;  qualified  to  fill  positions  that  call  for 
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high  culture  and  the  exercise  of  clear  judgment;  qualified  to  take 
high  position  in  the  oi&cey  in  workshop^  in  counting- roon^  in  labora- 
tory. It  aims  to  give  to  the  world  such  grocers  as  George  Peabody 
and  John  Hopkins;  such  printers  as  Benjamin  Franklin ;  such  brick- 
layers as  Ben  Johnson ;  such  tailors  as  Andrew  Johnson;  such  mer- 
chants as  Stephen  Girard;  such  tanners  as  Ulyses  S,  Grant ;  such  tele- 
graph operators  as  Thomas  Edison ;  such  rail-splitters  as  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

To  have  a  thought  and  with  pen  or  needle  or  hamdier  crystallize  it 
into  a  fact — into  an  eternal  thing — this  is  work  that  has  in  it  the  puls- 
ing of  the  divine.  The  hammer  strokes  timing  in  regular  syncopa- 
tion the  leaping  heart  throbs;  the  hum  of  the  loom  chanting  the  deep 
octave  of  the  song  of  praise ;  the  cling  clang  on  the  anvil  shouting 
that  a  thought  is  fashioning  its  own  armor  in  which  it  shall  go  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer — this  is  the  sublimity  of  life^  this  is  the 
divinity  ot  labor,  this  is  the  end  of  education . 

"  Heads  that  think  and  hearts  that  feel| 
Hands  that  turn  the  busy  wheel, 
Make  our  life  worth  living  here, 
On  this  ever  changing  sphere ; 
Heads  to  plan  what  hands  shall  do, 
Hearts  to  bear  us  bravely  through- 
Thinking  head  and  toiling  hand 
Are  the  masters  of  the  land/' 


The  Old  Versus  The  New  in  Education. 

Superintendent  Aaron  Gove,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Chicago 
Principals,  boldly  attacks  the  present-day  tendency  in  education  to 
make  everything  easy  for  the  children.  The  following  paragraphs, 
taken  from  the  address,  show  his  position  and  the  vigor  with  which 
be  upholds  it: 

**The  roseate  road  through  school  life,  so  markedly  dwelt  upon  now- 
adays by  the  thousand  amateur  educationalists,  and  the  dozens  of  pro- 
fessional teachers,  some  of  them  philosophers  and  some  of  them  theo- 
rists of  another  sort,  will  be  obliterated  in  time,  and  schoolmasters 
will  be  made  to  remember  that  the  older  schools  were  not  all  wrong 
in  methods  approved  by  a  thousand  year's  experience."  ♦     *     * 

"I  complain  of  that  other  tendency  toward  softness  and  mellow- 
ness; that  tendency  to  eliminate  from  child-life  all  unpleasant  effort, 
all* hard  and  repulsive  work. 

''The  beginning  of  the  time  to  call  a  halt  is  near  at  hand.  I  am 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  schools  needed  an  overhauling.  They 
have  got  it.    The  overhaulers  can  do  no  more.  As  some  of  them  can- 
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didly  say,  *we  are  here  to  tear  down,  to  demolish;  we  know  how  to 
do  that,  but  not  to  build.  We  will  sood  turn  over  the  wrecks  to  you 
schoolmasters  and  teachers  who  do  know  how  to  build.'  '^ 

'<  I  plead  for  a  return  to  the  vigorous,  demanding,  compulsory  sort 
of  school;  that  the  child  shall  do  because  he  is  told  to  do.  In  my 
acquaintance  I  have  found  few  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  crying 
for  tasks;  I  do  not  find  them  straining  themselves  for  some  school 
task  to  perform. 

''I  plead  for  such  a  return  that  when  a  2od-grade  class  is  told  to 
name  me  the  product  of  7  by  7,  that  it  shall  be  done,  and  that  I  shall 
not  be  required  to  spend  an  hour  with  them  in  the  meantime  dawd- 
ling and  figuring  over  49  tooth-picks,  beans  or  sugar-plums,  coddling 
them  to  the  conclusion 

^'  I  plead  for  a  return  to  that  school  where  the  pupil,  after  being 
presented  with  prepared  food,  shall  do  his  part  and  that  I  be  relieved 
from  performing  for  him,  or  assuming  to  perform  for  him  the  proce.«s 
of  mastication,  digestion  and  assimilation,  thereby  relegating  his 
own  ])owers  to  innocuous  desuetude.       *     *     * 

'^  Who  will  affirm  that  the  present  tendency  is  toward  that  disci* 
pline  which  makes  sturdy  manhood?  What  element  in  the  compo- 
sition of  this  modern  school  seems  likely  to  be  productive  of  strength  ? 
Strength  that  comes  by  trial,  by  battling  with  the  enemy,  by  striving 
to  overcome  wrong,  by  leveling  obstructions  in  life's  pathway,  both 
intellectual  as  well  as  physical? 

*'  I  should  count  such  a  paper  as  this  purile  were  it  written  in  an 
iconoclastic  spirit.  But  the  remedy  is  within  reach.  The  up-build- 
ing is  near  at  hand.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  school  in  the  light  of 
science  and  sense  is  within  present  means.  Schoolmasters  can  accom- 
plish it. 

'^  At  the  present  rate  of  cultivating  and  training  the  perceptive  side, 
the  inventive  and  originating  powers  will  dwiudle.  Indeed  if  we  may 
believe  our  friends,  the  deterioration  is  well  upon  us.  Gladstone 
wrote  that  the  present  generation  are  weaklings  compared  with  the 
intellectual  men  of  his  father's  day.  Not  a  few  there  are  who  boldly 
assert  the  decadence  of  brain  power — men  who  have  earned  the  right 
in  the  world  of  science  to  make  assertions  of  the  sort.  *  *  ♦ 
i|  **  I  am  painfully  aware  that  what  I  am  writing  can  never  be  popu- 
.  larly  received.  If  not  heroic,  it  is  not  cowardly  to  ask  the  brethren 
of  my  profession  to  hold  fast  to  the  good  of  the  past  in  spite  of  the 
common  misinterpretation  of  such  a  request  as  implying  if  not  affirm- 
ing that  the  intellect  of  the  present  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  past. 

"  I  do  not  believe,  much  less  assert,  the  decadence  of  the  school 
and  the  schoolmaster,  but  some  of  the  teachings  of  to-day  tend  toward 
superficiality,  toward  modifying,  if  w)t  stopping,  a  healthy,  vigorous, 
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reasonable  straining  of  the  youthful  powers  that  is  neoessary  to  the 
strengtheniugofall  action  in  the  world — physical,  mental  and  moral.^^ 
^'  I  urge  again  that  the  trail  that  leads  to  creative  and  original 
thottglity  however  difficult,  tedious  and  lonely,  be  kept  warm  and  lively 
by  thousmda  of  ambitious  lusty  young  pilgrims;  aod  that  they  be 
spurred  and  evea  whipped  on  to  the  end  by  all  reasonable  compul- 
sion; because  the  boy  will  not  split  kindling  for  love  of  the  task,  but 
because  he  must/' 


*'  Bits  of  Poetry." 

BY   J.  P.  MCCA8KY. 


A  recent  writer  says  that  in  Education  it  is  much  easier  to  work 
with  the  intellect  than  with  the  heart.  *'  It  is  the  place  of  literature 
to  affect  the  heart,  and  literature  is  a  subject  difficult  to  teach  because 
it  deals  with  the  heart.  The  greatest  factor  in  the  school-room  is  not 
the  study  but  the  teacher.  What  grows  out  of  the  school-room  is  his 
power  of  putting  the  breath  of  life  into  what  he  teaches.  James 
Kussell  Lowell  held  that  love  of  English  literature — love  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  masterpieces  in  it — is  one  of  the  great  factors  in  char- 
acter building.  The  child  who  reads,  who  loves  books,  should  be 
guided  until  he  is,  say,  fifteen  years  old.  Then  he  will  want  good 
books,  good  literature.''  Fill  his  mind  with  good,  so  far  as  possible, 
and  coarse,  bad  things  will  have  little  attraction  for  him. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  says:  "There  are  bits  of 
poetry  in  my  mind  learned  in  infancy  that  have  stood  by  me  in  keep- 
ing me  true  to  my  ideas  of  duty  and  life.  Rather  than  lose  these  I 
would  have  missed  all  the  sermons  I  have  ever  heard."  No  teacher 
knows  what  he  or  she  is  doing  when  living  thoughts  like  these  in 
"  bits  of  poetry,"  as  Eliot  calls  them,  are  put  deep  into  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  child.  This  is  using  the  memory  for  its  best  and 
highest  end,  heart  culture.  The  immortals  here  speak  to  the  child  by 
day  and  by  night,  tenderly,  lovingly,  with  a  wisdom  born  of  God. 
They  reach  out  angel  hands  as  wheu  upon  the  earth — hardly  more 
angelic  now  than  then — ^and  confiding  childhood,  drawn  by  some 
heavenly  attraction,  puts  its  little  hand  in  theirs  and  walks  onward 
smiling  toward  their  blessed  land. 

Goethe,  the  famous  Germau  author,  scholar,  and  thinker,  claimed 
that  "it  is  the  daily  duty  of  every  civilized  person  to  look  upon  a 
good  piQture,  hear  a  little  good  music,  and  commit  to  memory  a  few 
words  from  some  reasouable  mind."  The  late  Frances  E.  Willard,  in 
a  recent  and  beautiful  tribute  to  Prof.  W.  P.  Jones,  her  first  teacher 
in  the   Woman's  College  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  testifies  to  the  value 
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of  this  work  in  her  own  life.  She  says:  '*He  asked  all  of  us  girls  to- 
form  the  habit  of  committing  at  least  one  verse  a  day  from  the  best 
poets.  To  assist  us  in  this  he  made  it  a  rule  of  his  rhetoric  class, 
often  cutting  choice  scraps  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  saying i 
'  Learn  that:  It  will  be  a  jewel  laid  up  in  the  casket  of  your  mind.' '' 
Miss  Willard  adds:  ^'It  became  so  much  a  habit  with  me  that  I  have 
pinned  to  my  dressing-glass  at  this  moment  a  little  collection  con- 
taining seven  of  the  best  sonnets  ever  written,  some  of  which  I  am 
committing  to  memory  for  the  first  time,  others  I  am  recalling  and 
making  familiar,  having  learned  them  long  ago."  The  things  that 
profit  ourselves  are  the  ones  we  should  pass  on  to  others,  that  they  also 
may  have  benefit  in  like  manner.  Why  not  take  Goethe's  advice  and 
adopt  Miss  Willard's  habit?  Why  not  adopt  it  along  with  our  pupiky 
instead  of  merely  giving  them  good  advice  in  this  direction,  advice 
that  will  be  taken  by  very  few  of  them  ?  Example  is  so  much  better 
than  precept. 

Let  us,  then,  insure  to  pupils  such  treasure  that  they  may  be  rich 
in  things  immortal.  We  are  appointed  to  be  their,  teachers,  and  we 
may  be  held  to  stern  account  for  our  stewardship.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  ''as  a  man  thinketh  so  is  he;"  that  ''the  child  is  father  to  the 
man;"  that  we  have  opportunity  in  part  to  educate  the  child,  and  that 
we  are,  therefore,  in  part  responsible  for  the  education  which  he 
receives^  and  for  its  results  in  determining  the  character  of  the  man. 


You  have  heard  it  said,  perhaps,  "Don't  pet  the  children."  Why 
not?  Haven't  the  tiny  tots  just  come  from  a  warm,  loving  homelife^ 
where  the  mother's  caress  was  the  balm  for  every  ache?  And  now, 
I  suppose  that  they  have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  entering  the  public 
school,  no  matter  how  home-sick  and  mother-sick  their  lonesome  lit- 
tle hearts,  no  matter  how  strange  and  cold  seem  their  surroundings, 
the  teacher  is  never  to  give  them  a  "  love  pat,"  an  afiectionate  caress, 
a  m^thevly  hug?  Such  a  thing  as  putting  an  arm  around  some  neg- 
lected child  is  to  be  looked  at  with  disapproval?  No,  no!  The 
teacher  \vithout  a  loving  motherly  heart  in  her  bosom  is  out  of  place 
in  the  primary  schoolroom..  Don't  let  your  natural  inclinations  be 
trampled  on  in  that  style,  you  primary  teacher. —  iV.  W.  Monthly. 


It  is  undeniably  true  that  some  of  the  very  best  teachers  have  very 
limited  scholastic  attainments,  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  might  not 
do  better  work  had  they  more  scholarship. 

The  teacher  must  always  stroke  the  community  the  right  way  of 
the  "  fur." 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The  Christmas  Entertainment  at  the  School-House. 


Of  all  the  Christmas  school  entertainments  there  is  none  alter  all 
that  gives  so  much  genuine  happiness  as  a  Christmas  tree.  Of 
course  it  is  some  trouble  getting  it  up,  but  no  more,  perhaps,  than 
drilling  the  children  to  ^^  speak  pieces"  and  the  returns  in  merriment, 
good  will  and  happiness  are  not  comparable.  All  this,  provided  that 
it  is  the  children's  tree,  their  very  own,  that  they  string  the  pop-corn 
and  cranberries,  gild  the  nuts  and  make  the  gaily  colored  paper 
chains  and — more  than  all  else — that  it  is  theirs  not  for  getting  but 
for  giving. 

The  most  successful  school  entertainment  it  was  ever  my  good  for- 
tune to  attend  was  a  Kindergarten  Christmas  tree.  The  children  of  a 
private  kindergarten  had  invited  to  their  Christmas  tree  the  children 
of  a  free  kindergarten  and  when  the  rich  and  poor  met  around  that 
wonderful  tree  you  couldn't  have  told  for  the  life  of  you  which  was 
the  happiest,  the  entertainers  or  the  entertained.  All  eyes  were 
shining,  al!  faces  were  wreathed  in  smiles.  I  saw  one  dear  little  tot, 
the  heiress  to  millions,  go  up  to  a  charity  baby  and  ask  eagerly,  ''Do 
you  like  your  doll's  dress,  I  made  it  for  you?"  "It's  lovely," 
answered  the  other  little  one  hugging  her  new-found  treasure  close, 
and  then  suddenly  feeling  a  great  wave  of  gratitude  for  the  beautiful 
little  girl  who  had  given  her  this  beautiful  doll,  she  opened  wide  her 
arms  and  the  baby  from  the  mansion  and  the  baby  from  the  slums 
hugged  one  another  and  danced  up  and  down  in  their  glee.  Wasn't 
that  a  sight  for  sore  eyes  ?  And  then  if  you  could  have  heard  those 
children  sing  the  Kindergarten  songs  together,  and  heard  the  final 
cheers  and  hand-clappings,  you  would  have  agreed  with  me  that 
there  had  never  been  a  more  beautiful  Christmas  entertainment. 

But  I  know  of  one  other  that  was  almost  as  good,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  it — a  Christmas  tree  at  a  country  school.  The  tree 
was  a  secret  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  and  it  was  to  be  a 
surprise  for  the  fathers  and  mothers.  Every  present  on  that  tree 
was  made  by  the  children.  Some  were  made  in  school  hours,  for 
the  teacher  determined  to  introduce  Christmas  work  into  her  school 
as  a  form  of  manual  training,  and  never  did  manual  training  pro- 
duce such  wonderful  results,  for  the  children's  hearts  and  brains 
were  both  at  their  fingers'  ends.     So  interested  were  they,  that  they 
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begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  back  after  school  hoars,  and  the 
teacher  gave  up  two  of  her  precions  afternoons  to  them,  knowing 
that  thereby  she  was  getting  an  insight  into  the  individual  disposi* 
tions  of  her  pupils  and  a  hold  on  the  child  heart  that  would  help  her 
in  all  her  school  work. 

And  when  the  great  day  came  and  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the 
^*^  grown-up ''  brothers  aud  sisters,  the  babies,  the  aunts  and  the 
uncles,  and  even  some  deat  old  grandparents,  all  gathered  at  the 
schoolhouse,  what  a  happy  time  it  was!  How  proud  the  fathers  and 
mothers  were  of  the  wonderful  work  of  their  children's  hands,  and 
how  joyous  the  children  were  in  experiencing  the  true  the  bleised- 
ness  of  giving. 

Do  you  know  that  I  believe  that  such  an  occasion  does  more  to 
bridge  over  the  much  talked  of  gulf  between  the  home  and  the 
school  than  all  the  writing  and  speaking  in  the  world;  and  this  I 
know  full  certainly,  that  from  the  day  of  that  Christmas  tree  one 
teachers'  power,  was  established  in  that  community. 

Santa  Claus'  Petition. 

Dear  Children— I  write  in  great  haste  to  say : 
I've  met  with  an  accident  coming  this  way. 
As  Christmas  is  near,  and  I've  so  much  to  do, 
I  really  must  beg  a  slight  favor  of  you  ; 
And,  unless  I  mistake,  the  small  folks  of  this  nation 
Will  spare  poor  old  Santa  great  mortification 
By  setting  about  with  their  might  and  their  main 
To  see  that  the  accident's  righted  again. 
You  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  distance  is  great 
I  travel  each  year ;  and  for  fear  I'll  be  late» 
I  whip  up  my  reindeer,  and  make  each  good  steed 
Go  prancing  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
This  year  my  big  sleigh  was  as  full  as't  could  hold  ; 
I  wrapped  me  up  wa^m — for  the  weather  was  cold— 
And  started  once  more  on  my  gay  Christmas  tour 
With  lightest  of  hearts,  you  may  be  very  sure 
Hi !  how  the  bells  Jingled  and  mingled  in  tune ! 
I  bowed  to  the  stars  and  winked  to  the  moon. 
I  found  myself  crossing  the  great  open  sea, 
With  dolphins  aud  merchildren  gazing  at  me ; 
I  bent  a  bit  over  the  side  of  my  sleigh 
To  wave  them  a  hand,  when— ah  me  lackaday ! — 
A  stocking  crammed  full  to  the  very  small  toe 
Fell  over  the  back  to  the  sea  down  oelow. 
And  there  the  merchildren  made  merry  ado 
With  toys  I  had  meant  for  some  dear  one  of  you. 
So  this  is  my  accident,  and  I  would  ask — 
I  know  you  won't  deem  it  a  troublesome  task- 
That  if  you  should  see  some  poor  chUd  with  no  toys 
Upon  Christinas  morning,  dear  girls  and  dear  boys, 
You'll  know  the  fat  stocking  he  was  to  have  had 
Is  deep  in  the  sea,  and  poor  Santa  is  sad, 
And  see  that  the  accident's  righted,  because 
'Twill  be  a  great  favor  to 

Yours,  Santa  Glaus. 
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Christmas  in  Song,  Story  and  Art. 

m 

The  Christmas  spirit  is  abroad  in  the  air,  and  you  can't  k^ep  it  out 
of  the  school-room  even  if  you  would.  Then  make  the  most  of  it. 
Correlate  every  lesson  around  this  central  theme.  In  Geography  let 
the  children  learn  how  Christmas  is  celebrated  across  the  waters  in 
Germany  and  Norway  and  Holland  and  France.  In  reading  draw 
upon  the  great  storehouse  of  Christmas  literature.  The  children 
never  tire  of  Riley's  "  Jes'  for  Christmas,"  nor  of  Eugene  Field's 
"  The  First  Christmas  Tree."  Of  course  they  know  and  love  "  The 
Bird's  Christmas  Carol,"  and  those  wonderful  "^Christmas  Carols" 
of  Charles  Dickens  should  be  read  by  all  the  older  children.  And 
for  the  very  little  ones  there  is  nothing  like  the  story  of  that  first 
Christmas  morning  when  Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem;  but  into 
the  telling  of  that  story  you  must  put  all  your  love  and  faith  and 
reverence,  all  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  your  nature.  Lict  that  be 
your  best  gift  to  the  children. 

And  then,  don't  stop  with  the  story,  but  show  pictures  of  the 
Holy  Mother  and  Divine  child  as  painters  have  loved  to  paint  them 
through  all  these  years.  These  pictures  are  not  beyond  your  purse, 
for  copies  of  the  world's  famous  Madonna3  can  be  had  in  the  Perry 
Pictures  at  a  cent  apiece.  The  picture  may  reach  the  child  where 
the  story  fails,  and  in  every  case  it  will  serve  to  vivify  and  deepen 
the  impression.  And  above  all,  let  the  Christmas  spirit  of  peace 
and  good  will,  of  joy  and  merriment,  too,  reign  in  your  school-room 
the  weeks  preceding  Christmas,  and  so  on  that  happy  morning  yours 
will  be  the  glad  thankfulness  that  the  children  through  you  have 
been  led  to  a  realization  of  the  day's  true  meaning. 


Grandpapa's  Christnnas  Present. 

A-shopping  with  a  eh  tiling  on  a  morning  crisp  and  fine ! 
A-shopping  with  a  shilling  for  that  grandpapa  of  mine  ! 

I'm  Just  a  four-year-girl,  you  see,  that  loves  to  skip  and  hop, 
Yet  I  could  save  a  shilling,  yes,  and  spend  it  at  the  shop. 

I  tried  to  think  what  Christmas  gift  would  please  one  most  of  all, 
And  so  from  many  things  I  saw,  I  took  a  little  doll.i 

Twas  bought  and  wrapped  and  ribboned  well  with  silken  bow-knots  three, 
And  placea  upon  his  table,  where  he'd  be  sure  to  see. 


The  teacher  has  many  burdens  and  hardships  peculiarly  his  own, 
but  then  he  has  many  privileges  and  advantages.  It  is  well  to  look 
al  both  sides. 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  DECEMBER. 


For  Sharp  Eyes  in  December. 

1.  At  what  seasoD  of  the  year  do  we  have  our  shortest  days? 

2.  Do  you  know  iu  which  mouth  the  shortest  day  of  the  year 
occurs? 

3.  Turn  to  the  month  of  December  in  your  almanac  and  find  the 
shortest  day. 

4.  If  your  almanac  has  three  columns,  as  most  do  have,  say  for 
Boston,  Pittsburgh  and  New  Orleans,  why  do  the  times  of  '*  sunrise  " 
and  **  sunset "  diflPer  ? 

5.  What  is  the  length  of  the  shortest  day  ? 

6.  Does  the  sun  remain  at  the  same  elevation  above  your  horizon 
day  after  day  ? 

7.  Is  the  sun  now  high  or  low? 

8.  When  was  it  high? 

9.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  directly  overhead  ? 

10.  When  is  your  shadow  longest,  at  morning,  or  evening,  or  at 
noon  ? 

11.  When  is  it  longer  at  noon,  in  June  or  in  December? 

12.  Have  you  been  where  you  had  no  shadow  at  noon? 

13.  Where  is  the  nearest  place  that  you  could  go  to  in  order  to 
have  this  true? 

14.  What  is  the  cause  of  day  and  night? 

16.  Canyon  place  an  imaginary  earth  (globe)  in  such  a  relative 
position  to  an  imaginary  sun  (candle  )  as  that  the  days  and  nights 
will  always  be  equal  ?  ( Put  the  earth's  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
ecliptic.) 

16.  What  is  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic? 
How  does  this  affect  day  and  night? 

17.  Where  on  the  earth  may  a  day  be  twenty-four  hours  long 
and  there  be  no  night  at  all,  and  vice  versa? 

18.  Does  the  sun  rise  directly  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  west? 

19.  When  does  it  rise  north  of  east?     When  south? 

20.  Is  the  shortest  day  of  the  year  necessarily  the  coldest?  The 
longest  the  warmest?  ( In  summer  the  earth's  surface  gains  heat  day 
nfter  day,  the  maximum  occurring  about  July  16.  In  winter  the  sur- 
face loses  a  little  every  day  until  the  minimum  occurs  about  January 
10-16). 

21.  Which  rays  are  warmer,  direct  ones  or  inclined?  Little  in- 
clined or  much  inclined? 

22.  When  are  the  sun's  rays  most  direct  with  us? 
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23.  When  most  incliDed  ? 

24.  Why  are  the  Arctic  regions  always  cold  ? 

25.  Why  are  the  tropical  regions  always  warm?^ 

26.  Why  are  the  temperate  regions  variable? — Selected, 


Nature  Study  on  Character, 

To  what  extent  does  elementary  science  contribute  to  the  form- 
ation of  man's  moral  being?  Broadly  speaking,  every  act  that  is  in 
harmony  with  man's  environment  is  essentially  moral ;  the  contrary, 
immoral. 

Elementary  science  opens  to  the  child  nature's  inspired  volume 
from  whose  pages  he  is  to  gather  unnumbered  lessons  that  make  for 
his  mental  and  moral  welfare.  But,  of  more  importance  than  the 
immediate  lessons  learned  is  the  habit  of  mind  acquired.  During  the 
first  eight  or  ten  years  of  life,  the  child's  chief  concern  is  to  exercise 
and  develop  his  observing  powers.  He  has  a  hunger  to  know  the 
material  and  animate  world  about  him.  Exclude  from  him  natural 
objects  and  phenomena,  and  you  deprive  him  of  the  food  upon  which 
these  powers  depend  for  their  growth. 

If  perception  be  dwarfed  in  these  early  years,  the  mind  will  be 
dwarfed  in  all  its  activities,  since  the  other  faculties  of  the  soul  are 
dependent  upon  sense  percepts  for  their  data,  or  material.  The  child 
will,  therefore,  never  be  able  to  make  those  wider  generalizations, 
which,  to  the  keen  observer,  become  controling  guides  to  right  living. 

Other  habits  equally  potent,  are  fixed  by  nature  study;  The  rest- 
less, listless  child,  even  the  proverbially  bad  boy,  has  had  his  interest 
aroused  by  the  skillful  presentation  of  butterflies,  quartz  crystals  or 
ferns;  Properly  pursued,  this  study  combines  with  mental  ^ifort  con- 
siderable physical  exercise,  which,  of  itself,  contributes  laxity  to  cor- 
rect conduct.  A  mind  actively  engaged  in  gathering  bees  and  grass- 
hoppers, in  observing  the  phenomena  of  evaporation  or  condensation, 
in  comparing  stamens  and  pistils,  in  finding  out  the  purpose  of  nectar 
in  the  flower,  in  short,  in  thinking  God's  thoughts  after  him — such  a 
mind  cannot  be  immoral,  because  it  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
world  above  and  the  natural  world  below, 

F.  A.  Wagner y  Redlands,  Cal. 


The  Pleasure  in  Duty. 


A  child  being  called  sharply  to  order  on  one  occasion  and  reminded 
of  the  good  account  his  former  teacher  had  given  of  him,  said  mourn- 
fully to  his  mother:  '<  We  didn't  want  to  be  bad  last  year.  Miss  E. 
always  talked  to  us  and  made  us  want  to  be  good.  We  couldn't  help 
wanting  to  be  good." 
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"  Well,"  said  his  mother,  "doesn't  Miss  A.  talk  to  you  too?"  And 
then  the  bright  face  of  the  twelve-year-old  boy  clouded  slightly  as  he 
answered :  "  Oh,  she  just  preaches,  and  we  get  so  tired  of  hearing 
her  voice  I "  Then  he  looked  ashamed  and  the  tears  came  in  spite 
of  himself. 

What  was  the  difference?  Both  teachers  were  conscientious,  earn- 
est and  well-meaning;  wanting  to  do  their  whole  duty  by  the  chil- 
dren in  their  care.  To  one,  duty  was  a  delight,  service  a  joy,  because 
of  her  overflowing  love  for  the  child. 

I  remember  how  her  face  used  to  brighten  with  interest  as  she  told 
them  some  little  story  to  illustrate  a  point ;  how  she  seized  on  any 
passing  event  or  incident  of  current  history  to  impress  the  lessons  of 
self-control,  which  she  was  constantly  teaching  by  example  as  well  as 
by  precept.  And  then  her  tones  were  so  pleasant  and  conversational, 
her  smile  so  bright,  her  laugh  so  spontaneous  and  merry  and  uncon- 
ventional, for  she  did  laugh  sometimes,  and  right  merrily  the  chil- 
dren Joined  her;  though  seldom  noisily;  never  in  that  loud,  coarse 
way  we  sometimes  hear. 

-To  Miss  A.,  however,  duty  was  a  joyless  taskmaster.  Such  and  such 
things  most  be  done,  because  it  was  her  duty  to  do  her  best  for  the 
city  which  paid  her.  Looked  at  in  that  light,  one's  best  is  poor 
indeed,  and  one's  "preaching"  but  the  idlest  of  idle  words. — 8e 
lected. 

Keep  Serene. 

A  young  friend  of  mine,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  used  to  tell  me  a  great 
deal  about  hia  school  life,  and  from  his  talk  I  learned  many  and  many 
a  lesson  which  I  put  to  practical  use  in  my  own  school  work. 

He  told  me  one  day  how  the  boys  had  ''cut  up"  until  the  assist- 
ant was  tried  almost  beyond  endurance. 

"Why  do  they  treat  Miss  B.  in  that  way  ?"  I  asked.  "Don't  they 
like  her?" 

"Oh,  yes;  but  they  just  love  to  rattle  her,  you  know;  she  gets  so 
mad." 
•    "Do  they  treat  Miss  C.  that  way,  too ?" 

"Oh,  no !  They  can't  rattle  Miss  C.  The  worst  boy  in  school 
wouldn't  try  that."    . 

"  What  would  she  say  if  he  did?"  I  asked  artfully. 

**Oh,  1  don't  know;  maybe  she'd  say,  "That'll  do,  Otto,  sub- 
side," and  she'd  say  it  in  that  pleasant  "  we-uuderstand-each-other' 
way,  that  would  make  him  feel  kind  of  good,  you  know,  even  if  he 
is  ashamed." 

■  Here  I  made  a  mental  note:  No  idle  words  there;  just  a  pleasant 
"  we-understand-each-other"  way  which  the  boys  immediately  fall  in 
with  and  like  immensely. — Selected. 
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Manual  Training  as  a  Moral  Agent, 

We  are,  perhaps,  convinced  of  the  need  for  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  our  schools  from  the  industrial  standpoint. 
Says  the  Atlanta  Constitution:  "  Whenever  a  new  cotton  mill  or 
factory  for  other  purposes  is  established  in  the  South,  one  of  its  first 
needs  is  a  young  man  from  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania  to  super- 
intend it.  We  have  clever  young  men  of  our  owq,  but  owing  to  our 
faulty  ideas  of  an  education,  while  they  are  prepared  to  be  dpctors  or 
lawyers,  they  are  not  prepared  to  be  handlers  of  coal  or  iron.  Thus 
we  see  them  standing  about  without  employment  or  clamoring  for 
commissions  in  the  army,  while  the  fat  berths  with  comfortable  sal- 
aries at  home  are  being  taken  up  by  strangers.  The  need  of  our  sec-^ 
tion  is  education — technical  education.  We  do  not  need  men  who 
can  expound  Blackstone  so  much  as  men  who  can  swing  hammers 
and  press  electric  buttons." 

Perhaps  we  have  gone  farther,  and  having  studied  manual  training 
in  its  pedagogical  and  psychological  aspects,  have  become  thproughly 
convinced  that  its  general  introduction  into  the  schools  would  result 
in  a  general  increase  in  mind  power  among  the  pupils.  And  now 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  in  a  recent  article  in  the  North  Ameri- 
ean  Review  advocates  it  because  of  its  effect  upon  character.  She 
says: 

''All  kinds  of  manual  training  teach  directness  of  purpose,  con- 
centration of  effort,  accuracy  of  observation,  and  also  mental  and 
moral  prieoision  and  boneBty.'  The  teacher,  and  even  the  pupil  him- 
self, may  think  that  a  book  lesson  has  been  learned  when  it  has  not 
been,  or  that  an  idea  has  been  mastered  when  it  has  been  only  half 
grasped  or  wholly  misunderstood.  But  this  cannot  happen  with 
manual  work.  A  tangible  thing  is  done,  and  rightly  done,  or  it  is 
not.  A  stitched  seam  is  straight,  a  leaf  is  correctly  drawn,  a. carpen- 
ter's joint  is  true,  or  it  is  not.  Neither  deception  nor  self-deceptioB 
is  possible  in  the  workshop,  and  the  spirit  of  accuracy,  system,  consci- 
entiousness, self-reliance  and  helpful  co-operation  that  it  develops  is 
carried  over  into  the  other  class  rooms." 


Educational   Needs. 


A.  C.  Hill,  Ph.  D. 


The  question  of  the  material  equipment  of  schools  is  practically 
solved.  We  know  how  to  build  school  houses  and  to  furnish  them 
with  all  that  is  needed  for  the  health  and  training  of  children.  The 
people  are  providing  splendid  machinery  for  the  education  of  the 
young. 
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The  State  is  making  ample  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  science  of  teaching  was  never  better  understood  than  now.  Pro- 
fessional training  has  become  the  watchword  of  the  hour  in  the  edu- 
cational world. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Nothing  can  be  well  done  without  good 
tools,  and  the  way  to  do  a  thing  must  be  learned  before  it  can  be 
done. 

But  the  tool  without  a  skilled  hand  to  use  it  is  of  little  value,  and 
knowledge  must  be  vitalized  by  a  personality  to  make  it  effective. 
Gen.  Grant  did  not  staud  first  at  West  Point  in  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  but  none  could  match  the  hero  of  Appomattox  in  the 
field.  More  than  any  other  art,  teaching  depeads  on  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  teacher  quite  as  much  as  on  his  learning  and  methods. 

The  great  educational  need  is  real,  true  devoted  men  and  women 
as  teachers  in  the  magnificent  school  houses  of  the  land — fine  souls 
in  these  fine  bodies.  How  to  get  and  retain  the  services  of  enough 
artists  in  human  character  to  supply  the  schools  of  the  State,  and 
especially  of  the  rural  portions,  is  one  of  the  important  unsolved 
problems  that  demands  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  masses  for  good  citizenship. — New  York  Education, 


Corporal  Punishment. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  food  for  reflection  in  the  following  state- 
ment of  one  of  our  best  known  superintendents :  ^'  On  the  east  side 
of  my  city  there  is  a  school  whose  principal  assures  me  that  he  could 
not  possibly  get  along  without  corporal  punishment,  and  all  his 
teachers  are  of  the  same  opinion.  On  the  west  side  I  have  a  school 
where  corporal  punishment  has  never  been  known,  and  the  principal 
and  teachers  assure  me  that  its  introduction  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the 
school.  If  I  should  transfer  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the  east 
side  school  to  the  west  side,  I  would  be  told  before  the  week  was  out 
that  it  was  simply  impossible  to  get  along  without  corporal  punish- 
ment here ;  while  my  friends  of  the  west  side  when  transferred  to 
the  east  side  would  find  that  it  was  just  as  easy  without  the  rod  there 
as  it  was  in  their  former  school.  I  have  tried  an  experiment  of  this 
kind,  and  am  speaking  from  practical  experience.'^ 

It  has  been  ever  thus.  Take  the  early  history  of  this  country,  for 
instance,  and  compare  the  peaceful  development  of  Pennsylvania  with 
the  turbulent  times  in  colonies  where  the  Indians  were  treated  as 
savages  and  foes.  Kindness  and  humanity  have  won  greater  victories 
than  arms,  whether  the  rod  or  the  cannon. —  The  School  Journal. 
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The  Southern    Educational  Association,  Mennphis, 

Tennessee. 


ORDER   OF   PROCEEDINOS. 

Wednesday^  December  27,  2:30  p.  m. — Association  convcDes  at 
Court  Street  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  Invocation^  Rev. 
Hugh  Spencer  Williams;  music;  welcome  addresses,  by  Hon.  J.  J. 
Williams,  mayor;  Hon.  Morgan  C.  Fitzpatrick,  State  superintendent 
public  instruction;  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Gordon,  superintendent  city  schools; 
Wharton  S.  Jones,  president  of  Memphis  Institute.  Responses  by 
Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  superintendent  public  instruction  of  Georgia; 
Hon.  Tom  F.  McBeath,  editor  Florida  School  Exponent;  Dr.  T.  R. 
Samson,  president  of  Austin  College,  Sherman,  Tex.;  S.  R.  Preston, 
president  Natchez  Female  College ;  music ;  president's  address ;  ap- 
pointment of  committees.  7:30  p.  m. — General  convention  at  Court 
Street  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  Invocation ;  music ;  ad- 
dress. Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion ;  Hon.  N.  C.  Dougherty,  superintendent  of  schools,  Peoria,  111., 
'^Fraternal  Developement  in  Education."  Dr.  John  L.  Buchanan, 
president  University  of  Arkansas,  ^*  Influences  which  Determine  the 
Trend  of  Education."  Music ;  Dr.  William  W.  Smith,  president 
Randolph- Macon  College,  "A  Moral  Curriculum."  B.  F.  Johnson, 
Richmond,  Va.,  "The  Tripartite  Education." 

SECOND    DAY. 

Thursday,  December  28,  9:30  a.  ra. —  Meeting  at  Court  Stree* 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  First  Division  —  Business;  10  a. 
m. —  Dr.  George  W.  Ward,  University  of  Maryland,  •^  Some  Edu- 
cational Problems  in  Maryland."  Dr.  J.  C.  Jones,  University  of 
Missouri,  "Educational  Developement  in  Missouri."  Dr.  R.  B. 
Fulton,  University  of  Mississippi,  "The  Waste  of  Educational  En- 
ergy." Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise,  superintendent  public  instruction, 
Baltimore,  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Text  Books."  Dr.  J.  H.  Phil- 
lips, superintendent  schools,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  "The  Common 
Schools;  Their  Necessities  and  Their  Demands."  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 28,  10  a.  m. —  Second  divison  meets  at  Memphis  High  School, 
Poplar  Street;  Hon.  Alexander  Hogg,  editor  Texas  Pacific  Journal, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  "The  Three  Chief  Allies  of  American  Citizenship." 
Dr.  A.  S.  Downing,  principal  Teachers'  Training  School,  New  York, 
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**  The  Education  for  the  Twentieth  Century."  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dab- 
ney,  University  of  Tennessee^  **The  End  in  Education."  Dr.  Fran- 
cis W.  Parker,  president  Cook  County  (III.,)  Normal,  *' Education 
Into  Citizenship."  Dr.  J.  H.  Dillard,  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  '^Standard  of  Admission  Into  Professional  Institutions  in 
the  South."  Thursday,  December  28,  2:30  p.  m. —  First  division  at 
Court  Street  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  ;  Miss  Jennie  M.  Hig- 
bee,  principal  Higbee  School,  "Character:  A  Study  in  Correlation 
-1— The  Teachers,  the  Parent,  the  Pupil."  President  James  K.  Pow- 
ers, University  of  Alabama,  "  From  the  Primary  School  to  the  Uni- 
versity." President  C.  A.  Smith,  University  of  Louisiana,  "  English 
in  the  Secondary  Schools."  Superintendent  J.  H.  Hinemon,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  Public  Schools,  "The  Superintendent;  His  Duties  and 
His  Powers."  Miss  Emma  fi.  Brown,  Memphis  High  School,  "Stum- 
bling Stones  in  Grammar."  Mrs.  S.  B.  Anderson,  president  Nine- 
teenth Century  Club,  Memphis,  "Influence  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
Education."  Thursday,  December  28,  2:30  p.m. — Second  division 
meets  at  Memphis  High  School,  Poplar  street;  Gen.  J.  B.  Heiskell, 
Memphis,  "English  Spelling."  J.  C.  Woodward,  superintendent 
schools,  Newnan,  Ga.,  "  Bridging  the  Gulf  Between  the  Home  and 
the  School."  A.  H.  Pardue,  professor  of  geology.  University  of 
Arkansas,  "  Demands  Upon  University  Curricula."  Gen.  George  W. 
Gordon,  superintendent  Memphis  Schools,  "The  English  vs.  the 
Roman  Pronunciation  of  Latin."  Dr.  J.  H.  Raymond,  University 
of  West  Virginia,  "Voluntary  vs.  Prescribed  Studies."  President 
B.  B.  Jones,  Lexington  Business  College,  "The  Business  College  as 
It  Should  Be."  Thursday,  December  28,  7:30  p.  m. — General  con- 
vention at  Court  Street  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church;  Invoca- 
tion; music;  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  "Educational  Developement  in  the 
South."  Miss  Celestia  M.  Parrish,  Randolph-Macon  College;  "  Psy- 
chology of  Childhood."  Music ;  Dr.  C.  C.  Branson,  Georgia  State 
Normal,  "  Education  and  Crime."  Superintendent  J.  M.  McCallie, 
Henderson,  Ky.,  Public  Schools,  "  The  Schools  in  the  Northwest." 

THIRD   DAY. 

Friday,  December  29,  9:30  a.  m. — General  convention  at  Court 
Street  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  Business  meeting.  Re- 
ports of  committees.  Election  of  officers.  10  a.  m. — First  division. 
Court  Street  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kirkland, 
Vanderbilt  University,  "  The  State  in  Reference  to  Higher  Educa- 
tion." Hon.  John  W.  Abercrombe,  superintendent  public  instruc- 
tion, Alabama,  "Education  in  the  Old  and  iu  the  New  South."  Dr. 
E.  A.  Alderman,  president  University  of  North  Carolina,  "  Oppor- 
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tuoities  of  Southern  Youth."  Superintendent  J.  G.  Wooten^  Paris, 
Tenn.,  ^'  InduBtrial  Education  in.  Public  Scliools."  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 29,  10  a.  m. — Second  Division  meets  at  Memphis  High  School, 
Poplar  Street.  Hon.  S.  6.  Gilbreath,  University  of  Nashville, 
''  School  Hygiene."  E.  L.  Spenser,  principal  New  Orleans  High 
School,  ^'  Secondary  Education  in  the  South."  Mrs.  Electra  Semmes 
Colston,  Girls  High  School,  Mobile^  Ala.,  '^  Public  School  Education 
of  Girls.  What  it  Should  Be."  Hon.  A.  A.  Hincannon,  president  State 
Industrial  College,  Columbus,  Miss.,  ''  The  Industrial  Feature  in  Fe- 
male Education."  President  J.  D.  Blanton,  Ward's  Seminary,  Nash- 
ville, ^^  Female  Education  Past  and  Present ;  What  it  is  and  What  it 
Should  Be."  Friday,  December  29,  2:30  p.  m. — General  Convention 
at  Court  Street  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  Hon.  H.  L. 
Whitfield,  superintendent  public  instruction,  Mississippi,  *'  School 
Directors.  Their  Weakness  and  Their  Strength."  J.  C.  Hardy,  su- 
])eriDtendent  schools,  Jackson,  Miss.,  '^  How  to  Improve  Our  Ruarl 
Schools."  Dr.  E.  T.  Bynum,  University  of  Arkansas,  "  Modern  , 
Language  as  Essentials  iu  American  Education."  Francis  E.  Cook, 
Weyman  Crow  School,  St.-  Louis, "  Secondary  Schools  as  to  Practical 
Education."  Superintendent  J.  M.  McUallie,  Henderson,  Ky., 
*<  The  Public  Schools  of  the  Northwest."  Induction  of  officers. 
Benediction. 

Reduced  rates  to  the  convention  will  be  given  by  hotels  and  rail- 
roads. 


How  can  an  inanimate,  mechanical  gerund-grinder,  the  like  of 
whom  will,  in  a  subsequent  century,  be  manufactured  out  of  wood 
and  leather,  foster  the  growth  of  anything;  much  more  of  mind, 
which  grows,  not  like  a  vegetable  (by  having  its  roots  littered  with 
etymological  compost,)' out  like  a  spirit,  by  mysterious  contact  of 
spirit;  though  kindling  itself  at  the  fire  of  living  thought?  How 
shall  he  give  kindling  in  whose  own  inward  man  there  is  no  live 
coal,  but  all  is  burnt  out  to  a  dead  grammatical  cinder?  Alas!  so  is 
it  everywhere  ;  so  will  it  ever  be,  till  the  hodman  is  discharged  or 
reduced  to  hod-bearing,  and  an  architect  is  hired,  and,  on  all  hands, 
fitly  encouraged  ;  till  communities  and  individuals  discover  that  fash- 
ioning the  souls  of  a  generation  by  knowledge  can  rank  on  a  level 
with  blowing  their  bodies  to  pieces  by  gun-powder ;  that,  with  gen- 
erals and  field-marshals  for  killing,  there  should  be  world-honored 
dignitaries,  and,  were  it  possible,  true  God-ordained  priests,  for 
teaching. — Edward  Thring, 

Don't  have  ^'schoolmarm"  written  in  your  manner  and  stamped  on 
your  face.     Have  some  outside  interest  in  which  you  forget  school. 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 


Edited  by  L.  Graham  Obozixb. 

While  an  essential  feature  of  the  Joubnal,  the  Outlook  is  an  independent 
department  in  that  for  the  views  therein  expressed  Miss  Crozier 

is  personally  and  entirely  responsible. 


An  Industrial  Art  League  for  Georgia. 

Why  cannot  Georgia  organize  an  ladustrial  Art  League?  Such 
an  organization  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  industrial  and  art 
values,  and  stimulates  specialization  while  it  points  out  specifically 
the  means  through  which  coordination  may  be  efiected.  Are  we  of 
the  Central  South  conserving  our  forces  ?  Is  not  much  of  our  energy 
wasted  just  from  the  fact  that  our  industries  have  not  learned  the  value 
of  cooperation  ? 

From  an  interview  in  the  Cincinnati  CommerciaUTrihune  with  Mr. 
Oscar  Lovell  Triggs,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  we  quote  the 
following: 

**  Your  Rookwood  Pottery,  and  Art  Museum  and  University 
an<]  College  of  Music  have  only  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
highest  evolvement  is  a  state  not  of  independence  but  of  inter- 
dependence, and  that  through  their  functioning  together  toward  a 
common  end — the  union  of  industry  and  art—  there  will  be  brought 
about  that  conservatism  of  energy  that  will  be  characteristic  of  the 
twentieth  century  civilization." 

And  why  does  not  this  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  Georgia's  indus- 
tries as  to  those  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  ?  We  have  developed  during 
the  past  few  years  a  spirit  that  we  hope  is  going  to  lead  to  consider- 
able results — to  effect  radical  changes,  and  we  feel  sure  that  that 
which  is  most  needed  right  now  is  the  spirit  of  organization.  We 
need  the  influence  of  a  movement  that  will  be  made  for  co-ordina- 
tion ;  for  that  specialization  without  co-ordination  leads  to  anarchy 
and  confusion  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  such  a  movement  must  comprise  genuine  students  and  that 
it  must  be  directed  by  trained  leaders. 


A  Prize  Article- 


The  Cosmopolitan f  for  November,  contains  the  Prize  Article  of  the 
contest  for  the  best  paper  on  '*  How  to  Furnish  Social  Life  for  the 
Child."  Now  some  of  us  who  entered  the  lists,  did  so  feeling  that 
we  were  but  poorly  equipped,  from  both  the  literary  and  scientific 
standpoint,  for  setting  forth  the  principles  which  underlie  and  condi- 
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4ion  the  Social  Life  of  the  race.  And  with  the  standard  set  for  us  as 
a  nation  by  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  in  its  initial  number^  that 
•epoch-making  first  of  May,  1872,  that  '^The  cause  of  sound  public 
ediication  can  be  advanced  only  through  the  study  of  instructive  ar- 
ticles on  the  leading  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry/'  with  this  standard 
still  a  vital  influence^  there  are  many  who  are  delighted  in  a  contest 
of  this  sort  to  find  their  efforts  altogether  distanced.  For  our  coun- 
try now  numbers  among  its  citizens  men  and  women  who  are  making 
^  life-work  of  the  reverential  study  of  all  those  interests  which  relate 
•directly  to  the  child. 

Well,  the  Prize  Article  has  appeared ! 

It  opens  with  reference  to  a  visit  made  by  the  author  to  the  home 
•of  one  *' Mrs.  S — ^,"  (that  very  initial  seems  a  red  flag  to  many  of 
•the  genus  homo),  who  is,  we  are  told,  untidy  in  her  dress,  as  well  as 
the  wife  of  a  man  so  mean-spirited  as  actually  to  assist  in  the  work 
through  which  the  family  income  is  derived.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  the  whole  narrative  of  this  visit  is  but  the  gentle  means  of  set- 
'ting  right  soms  individual  woman,  but  to  do  the  subject  full  justice, 
we  will  quote  directly  one  passage  at  least:  "Two  children  who  fol- 
lowed their  mother  into  the  library,  were  thrust  out  incontinently, 
one  who  mo^ed  not  with  the  expected  alacrity  being  soundly  cuffed.'* 
This  pleasing  bit  of  gossip  concerning  the  private  life  of  a  woman 
and  a  mother  finds  place  near  the  statement  that  "  Mrs,  S— ,"  is  the 
author  of  a  two  volume  work,  "Rules  and;Regulations  for  the  Bring- 
ing up  of  Children,*'  Price  $2.60,  which  many  mothers,  another  quo- 
tation, "feel  that  they  cannot  di)  without."  Now,  many  there  are 
who  would  like  to  meet  the  mother  who,  with  the  care  of  two  chil- 
dren, has  found  time  and  energy  to  get  out  a  book  which  sells  for 
?2.60,  and  to  each  c»f  those  who  have  purchased  many,  very  many, 
will  say  :  "  You  have  done  well  in  that  you  have  lurnished  at  least 
two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  worth  of  social  life  for  these  particular 
children."  And  alas,  who  knows  what  that  sum  may  have  meant  to 
•the  children  and  the  children's  mother. 

But  this  particular  gentleman  is  perhaps  simply  in  bad  luck. 
Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  in  common  with  thousands  of 
others,  also  know  a  "Mrs.  S — .''  She,  too,  has  published  books ;  and 
one,  a  small  one  that  can  be  bought  for  50  cents,  though  minus  rules 
and  regulations,  contains  much  that  it  is  good  to  know.  In  fact,  this 
little  book  is  so  crowded  with  great  thoughts,  with  that  which  encour- 
ages and  stimulates,  above  all,  is  so  filled  with  sympathy  ior  and  love 
of  the  child — not  yours  nor  mine,  but  the  child  of  the  race — that  one 
wants  to  be  allowed  to  live  again  just  on  the  chance  of  being  more  and 
ineaning  more  in  the  world- struggle.  And  among  other  good  things 
^hatthis  little  book  has  accomplished  is  this,  it  has  made  some  of  U6 
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leel  that  when  we  8jpe  an  over-worked,  discouraged  mother,  who  fail» 
some  what  tothe  children,  that  are  a  part  of  her  very  self,  and  for  whom, 
she  would  give  her  life,  why,  it  makes  us  feel  when  this  experience 
meets  or  overtakes  us,  that  we  would  hide  the  face  for  very  shame 
that  we  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  civilization  which  perpetrated  maud- 
lin sentimentality  for  publication,  while  there  is  in  our  land  children 
and  mothers  to  whom  a  helping  hand,  or  even  a  word  of  sympathy 
might  mean  life  and  more. 

We  recognize  fully  that  all  the  Mra.  S/s  cannot  equal  our  Mrs.  S  , 
but  evbry  mother  of  children  is  entitled  to  sympathy  and  respect,  and 
the  time  is  coming,  and  that  shortly,  when  she  will  get  it. 

The  author  of  the  Prize  Article  gives  to  the  public  much  informa- 
tion of  a  complimentary  nature,  personal  as  well.  His  children,  it 
seems,  are  all  that  they  should  be.  He  makes  special  mention  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  allowed  to  use  the  chairs  and  are  not  cuffed.  His- 
wife  is  fine,  and  he,  with  twenty-five  thousand  a  year,  is  the  best  of  all ; 
in  fact,  a  very  king  among  salmons.  The  large  income,  a  fitting  ce* 
ment  for  the  more  concrete  materials  which  go  to  make  up  this  re- 
markable family  edifice,  is  lugged  in,  we  take  it,  as  a  graceful  fiing 
at  the  less  fortunate  father  before  mentioned. 

But  one  potent  suggestion,  it  will  be  noted,  runs  like  a  thread  of 
gold  through  all  this  webb  of  dazzling  self-gratulation — that ''parents 
must  immolate  themselves  on  the  altar  of  the  child's  development,"  i& 
asserted  and  reiterated,  and  though  the  statement  may  escape  chal- 
lenge, one  can  but  wonder  if  the  ''immolation"  could  not  be  made  to 
include  a  course  in  English,  or  at  least  a  fee  for  revision,  for  with  the 
personal  pronoun  first  person,  singular  number  confronting  one  eight 
times  in  less  than  twice  as  many  lines,  the  thoiight  will  arise — but 
enough. 

In  substance,  the  Prize  Article  on  "How  to  Furnish  Social  Life  for 
a  Child"  establishes  that  the  author,  after  years  of  travel  and  impar- 
tial observation,  feels  justified  in  asserting  that  he  is  the  very  best 
thing  that  there  is,  and  that  the  public  cannot  do  better  than  to  know 
and  imitate  him 

And  yet  after  covering  twelve  pages  with  "personal  mention"  of 
himself  and  family,  the  author  ot  the  Prize  Article  thoughtlessly 
withholds  his  name  and  address. 


One  means  of  gaining  happiness  (Helen  Spencer  contends  in  the- 
December  Ladies'  Home  Journal)  is  the  art  of  laying  aside  in  the 
evening  all  the  work  and  duties  of  the  day.  Every  person  ought  to 
have  some  simple  evening  diversion  as  a  relaxation,  even  if  it  is  only 
the  pleasure  of  having  a  good  magazine  to  read  aloud,  or  some  topie 
of  interest  to  discuss,  or  some  simple  pleasure  to  share  with  others. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS- 

Hisioi*y  of  Education.  By  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Price  |1.25.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  oF  the  history  of  education  is  now 
generally  recognized  and  nearly  400,000  active  teachers  in  the  United 
Statesare  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  it.  In  the  book  before  mc, 
The  History  of  Education^  by  Dr.  Levi  Seeley,  is  brought  within  the 
compass  ot  314  pages  all  the  material  bearing  on  the  subject  that  can 
reasonably  be  demanded  for  any  State,  county  or  city  teacher's  certifi- 
cate. The  growth  of  educational  ideas  and  ideals  is  traced  Irom 
ancient  India,  China,  Persia  and  Egypt  to  the  modern  systems  of 
France,  Germany,  England  and  America,  and  as  we  turn  the  pages 
we  see  the  names  of  Confucius,  Socrates,  Augustine,  Charlemagne, 
Luther,  Bacon,  Comenuits,  Pesalozzi  and  Frobel — names  that  sug- 
gest the  uplifting  of  humanity  and  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
The  possession  and  mastery  of  the  book  will  mean  to  the  individual 
teacher  not  only  the  ability  to  pass  an  examination  but  a  certain  in* 
crease  in  thought-power  and  a  new  realization  of  the  teacher's  high 
calling. 

EducationcU  Aims  and  Educational  Values.  By  Paul  H.  Hanus. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

This  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  not  only  by  every  teacher  who 
would  keep  abreast  of  the  best  literature  of  the  profession,  but  by 
that  large  class  of  intelligent  laymen,  who  to-day  are  interested  in 
contempoary  educational  problems. 

The  author.  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  the  Department  of  Ped- 
agogy, Harvard  University,  starts  out  with  the  proposition  that  *'any 
estimate  of  educational  values  must  ultimately  depend  on  educational 
aims,"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  state  what  he  considers  the  proper  aim 
of  education :  "  The  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  for  complete 
living.  To  live  completely  means  to  be  as  useful  as  possible  and  to 
be  happy.  By  usefulness  is  meant  service,  t.  €.,  any  activity  which 
promotes  the  material  or  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind,  one  or 
both.     To  be  happy,  one  must  eujoy  both  his  work  and  his  leisure." 

In»the  light  of  this  paragraph  he  examines  the  recent  tendency  in 
secondary  education  to  do  away  with  the  old  cast-iron  requirements 
in  Greek  and  Latin  and  to  make  the  work  of  the  Secondary  School 
largely  elective.  Next  he  takes  up  ''Attempted  Improvements  in 
the  Course  of  Study,"  then  asks  the  question,  ''What  should  the 
modern  secondary  school  aim  to  accomplish?"  and  finally  considers 
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"  Secondary  Education  as  a  Unifying  Force  in  American  Life."  No 
one  can  read  these  chapters  without  gaining  a  clearer  idea  of  what,  as 
a  nation  and  'circumstanced  by  modern  conditions,  we  should  have 
for  our  educaiional  aiinsJ' 

SeUetions  from  Ooid.     By  James  N.  Anderson.     Price  $1.00. 

Cicero* s  Orations.     By  Robert  W.  Tunstall.     Price  |1.20. 

Latin  Composition^  By  Professors  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge.  Price 
75  cents.  Published  by  the  Uuiversity  Publishing  Company,  New 
York. 

The  above  books  belong  to  the  Gildersleeve-Lidge  Latin  Series, 
one  of  the  notable  text-book  undertakings  ]of  the  year.  Professors 
Gildersleeve  ]and  Lodge  have  editorial  supervision  of  the  whole 
series  and  have  associated  with  them  Professor  Slaughter  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Professor  Fitz-Hugh  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  who  will  look  after  the  interests  of  the  series  in  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest.  These  general  editors  have  been  fortunate 
in  securing  as  co-editors  meu  of  scholarly  attainments  and  long  teach- 
ing experience,  so  that  the  series  will  combine  the  best  results  of 
modern  scholarship  with  due  regard  to  the  practical  necessities  of  the 
classroom. 

In  the  books  we  have  before  us  this  aim  seems  to  have  been 
admirably  carried  out,  and  we  would  commend  to  every  teacher  of 
Latin  the  examination  of  the  Gildersleeve-Lodge  Latin  Series. 

The  Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara,  By  David  Starr  Jordan.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co  ,  New  York.     Price  $L50. 

To  some  fortunate  individuals  there  seems  to  have  been  apportioned 
not  only  extra  talents  but  extra  time,  and  Pavid  Sarr  Jordan,  the 
author  of  th^  book  before  us,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  highly  favored. 
The  presidency  ot  Leland  Stanford  University  would  absorb  the  time 
and  talents  of  most  meu,  but  President  Jordan,  while  ably  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  that  high  ofiice,  looks  beyond  the  university  walls  to 
consider  national  policies  and  writes  the  strongest  utterance  we  have 
^een  against  expansion ;  he  studies  the  fur  seal  and  makes  himself  the 
foremost  living  authority  on  that  subject,  and  with  it  all  he  finds 
time  to  tell  stories  to  his  children,  as  witness  the  book  of  Knight  and 
Barbara, 

These  stories  were  first  told  to  the  little  Jordans,  but  .some 
^'grown-ups''  happening  to  overhear  them,  they  persuaded  Papa  Jordan 
to  repeat  them  to  other  audiencrs  of  juvenile  Californiaus,  and  then  the 
children's  good  fairy  put  it  iuto  the  heart  of  one  of  these  big  people 
to  take  the  stories  down  in  short-hand  so  that  they  might  be  put  into 
book-form  to  delight  all  Young  America.     And  now  that  has  been 
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done,  aud  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  these  children,  to  whom  the 
stories  were  told  illustrated  thetn  and  the  children's  drawings  have 
gone  into  the  book.  They  are  characterized  by  simplicity,  directness 
and  imaginative  power  and  appeal  strongly  to  all  other  children; 
while  ''grown-ups''  will  find  them  interesting  as  showing  the  work- 
ing of  the  child-mind,  that  to-day  so  many  of  us  are  seeking  to  know 
and  can  but  dimly  understand. 

WabenOf  the  Magician,  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  Macmil- 
lan  Co.,  New  York. 

All  the  children  who  read  Tommy,  Anne  and  the  Three  Hearts  will 
welcome  the  sequel,  Wabeno,  the  Magician.  It  is  a  delightful  story 
of  child-life,  full  oi  the  love  of  animals  and  nature,  interwoven  with 
quaint  Indian  legends.  Happy  the  child  who  finds  Wabeno,  the 
Magician  in  his  Christmas  stocking. 

DocaB,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara,  by  Mrs.  Geneva  Sisson 
Snedden.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  is  a  charming  book  for  second-reader  grades.  The  stories  that 
we  have  here  of  Indian  childhood,  life  and  customs  were  originally 
written  for  the  use  of  the  children  in  the  university  school  connected 
with  the  Deparment  of  Education  at  the  Leiand  Stanford,  Junior, 
University.  The  great  interest  with  which  those  children  received 
each  new  installment  will  be  repeated  wherever  children  come  into 
possession  of  the  volume. 

"  Favorite  Songs  and  Hymns  for  School  and  Home,'^  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York. 

This  collection  is  edited  by  J.  P.  McCaskey,  the  compiler  of  the 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collection,  and  contains  tourjiundred  and  fifly 
of  the  world's  best  songs  and  hymns.  All  the  old  favorites  that  gen- 
erations have  loved  to  sing  are  here,  and  added  to  them  are  good 
things  of  a  later  date,  and  also  special  features  for  school  use,  national 
songs  and  many  songs  of  days,  also  the  elements  of  music  and  twenty- 
five  responsive  scriptural  readings.  Altogether  the  collection  is  one 
that  we  most  heartily  commend. 

The  Story  of  English  Kings  According  to  Shakespeare,  By  J.  J. 
Burns.     D.  Appleton  &  Company.     New  York.     Price  $1.00. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Burns,  by  putting  into  one  handy  volume  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  English  history,  has  lain  a  debt  of  gratitude 
upon  the  large  number  of  his  future  readers.  In  his  introduction  Mr. 
Burns  pertinently  says  : 

**  The  world  believes  Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  dramatist,  and,  as  possess- 
ing the  profoundest  insight,  its  best  teacher  of  the  science  of  human  nature. 
If  teaching  by  example  is  history,  he  is  also  one  of  the  ablest  historians. 
These  Engfish  plays,  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  are  contained  in  this  book,. 
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may  well  be  a  part  of  any  course  of  general  reading.  ItB  perusal  by  the 
young,  at  odd  times  and  at  even  times,  regularly  and  as  a  *  stop-gap  '  will 
nold  open  the  doors  into  two  great  empires  of  thought— English  history  and 
Shakespeare. '' 

Heartily  concurring  in  the  wisdom  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  we 

sincerely  hope  that   *'  The   Story   of    English    Kings  According  to 

Shakespeare  "  may  find  a  place  in  many  school  libraries. 


WITH  THE  MAGAZINES. 

*' Shall  Greek  be  Taught  In  High  Schools?"  is  discussed  by  W.  F.  Webster 
in  the  December  Forum.  His  conclusion  is :  That  Geek  is  not  needed  for  its 
disciplinary  value ;  that,  as  the  study  is  at  present  carried  on  it  is  giving  but 
little  culture;  that  if  theologians  and  phllologlaus  and  dilettante  idlers  will 
have  It,  the  university  is  the  rational  place  to  pursue  it. 

The  offer  has  been  made  to  seventeen  of  the  leadlns  universities  of  the 
country  of  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  either  in  gold  medals  or  checks, 
ivs  the  recipients  may  prefer,  for  the  ablest  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
**  Modern  Education :  Does  It  Educate  in  the  Broadest  and  Most  Liberal 
Sense  of  the  Term  ?''  To  this  discussion  many  of  the  leading  educators  of 
the  country,  including  President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  President  D wight 
of  Yale,  President  Hadley  of  Yale,  President  Haroer  of  Chicago  University, 
President  Andrews  of  Brown,  have  already  contributed  in  the  pages  of  T%e 
Cosmopolitan,  The  debate  is  now  transferred  to  the  province  of  the  student. 
A  gold  medal  or  check  of  one  hundred  dollars  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  students  of  each  of  the  following  universities  :  Yale,  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Michigan,  Uoiverslty  of  Wisconsin,  Princeton,  Brown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Chicago,  Cornell,  Columbia,  Califorula,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr ,  Notre 
Dame,  Georgetown  and  Ualversity  of  Virginia-  After  these  have  been 
awarded,  the  successful  contestants  will  be  invited  to  meet  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity before  a  board  of  Judges  of  national  reputation,  and  an  award  uf 
three  hundred  dollars  will  be  made  to  the  student  who  shall  present  the 
ablest  final  discussion. 

The  books  of  the  season  really  worth  knowingabout  are  discussed  in  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Book  Number  of  The  Outlook  (December  Magazine  Num- 
ber) under  the  three  general  heads  **  In  the  Field  of  Fiction,'^  *'  History  and 
Biography,"  and  '*  Books  and  Art,''  while  the  same  issue  contalus  also  three 
personal  literary  articles,  **  Weimar  and  Goethe,"  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie ; 
*''  Reminiscences  of  Thoreau,"  by  an  inmate  of  Thoreau's  family,  and  **  A 
Visit  to  Jokai,"  by  Edward  A.  Steiner.  All  six  of  these  articles  are  illus- 
trated.   ($3.00  a  year.    The  Outlook  Company,  New  York.) 

In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  December  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  writes  on  **  The 
School  City— A  ^tethod  of  Pupil  Self-Govern  men  t."  This  is  a  system  now 
in  operation  in  many  public  schools  througbout  the  country  by  which  train- 
ing is  given  in  the  practical  duties  of  citizenship.  Dr.  Shaw  sets  forth  the 
working  principles  on  which  the  system  is  based  and  gives  many  interesting 
facts  of  actual  experince  in  the  schools  which  have  developed  these  princi- 
ples in  practice.    The  article  is  illustrated. 

With  the  December  number  Harper^a  Magazine  begins  its  hundredth  vol- 
ume, and  enters  upon  the  last  nix  months  of  its  fiftieth  year.  Half  a  century 
makes  a  vast  difiTerence  both  in  magazines  and  the  tastes  they  supply — ^a  dif- 
ference which  could  only  be  understood  by  a  comparison  of  the  fimt  number 
of  Harper^ 8  with  the  elaborate  Christmas  number  which  has  just  been  re- 
ceived, and  which,  as  has  been  said,  opens  the  hundredth  volume.    This 
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OhriBtmas  number,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  remembered  for  a  lon^  time,  if 
for  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  Mark  Twain's  short  story.  **The  Man  that 
Corrupted  Hadleyburg."  The  majority  of  readers  will  probably  consider  this 
the  best  tale  that  Mark  Twain  has  ever  written ;  in  any  case,  whoever  fails 
to  read  **The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg '^  will  have  missed  one  of  the 
things  that  make  life  worth  living. 

Those  who  subscribe  to  the  YoiUh's  Companion  now  will  receive  not  only 
aU  the  numbers  during  the  new  year,  but  the  beautiful  Christmas  issue  aod 
the  Companion's  exquisite  calender  for  190O.  It  is  needless  to  commend  the 
Youth's  Companion.  It  is  known  all  over  this  broad  land  and  in  every  home 
where  it  has  once  gained  entrance  it  is  loved  by  all  the  family  from  the  **  tiny 
tots"  to  the  "grown-ups." 

The  Soribner'8  for  December  is  a  sumptuous  holiday  issue,  gay  with  color- 
work.  The  most  notable  pictorial  feature  Is  Mr.  Charles  jJana  Gibson's 
*' Seven  Ages  of  American  Women."  The  number  has  its  usual  quota  of 
stories,  poems  and  articles,  all  up  to  the  usual  high  standard  and  as  we  look 
over  the  number  we  feel  that  the  individual  is  indeed  fortunate  to  whom 
Christmas  brings  a  year's  subscription  to* Sa^ndner's  Magazine, 

The  Christmas  number  of  Truth  is  double  the  size  of  the  regular  monthly 
issue  and  it  cpntains  numerous  colored  illustrations.  Altogether  It  Is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  publications  of  the  year  and  is  a  happy  augury  of  what 
Truth  will  be  in  1900. 

The  December  number  of  the  North  American  Review  is  a  brilliant  termi- 
nation of  the  year  of  the  Review's  rej  uvenescence  and  an  earnest  of  even 
higher  excellence  in  the  coming  year  under  the  masterly  management  of 
Col.  G.  B.  M.  Harvey.  The  leading  interest  of  the  day  — the  South  African 
war — is  treated  with  unapproachable  fullness  and  authority,  no  less  than  six 
articles  by  writers  of  worla-wlde  distinction,  from  as  many  different  points 
of  view,  being  devoted  to  it.  The  December  issue  is  the  largest  ever  published 
by  the  Review  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  liberal  policy  of  the  editor,  who 
in  consideration  of  the  large  amount  of  space  occupied  by  the  war  articles 
has  added  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  customary  number  of  pages  to  make  room  for 
the  discussion  of  the  usual  variety  of  topics. 

The  great  festal  day  is  the  the  theme  of  carol,  story  and  pictures,  and  of 
various  practical,  useful  articles  in  the  ChristmaF  number  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal^  while  numerous  topics  that  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
^women  and  helpful  In  the  conduct  of  the  home,  are  practically  discussed.  By 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.  One  dollar  a  year ;  ten  cents 
a  copy.  

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company  of  Richmond,  Va.,  are  pub- 
lishing a  line  of  text-books  that  should  be  widely  used  in  Southern 
schools.  They  are  not  sectional,  but  accurate.  They  are  written  by 
Southern  teachers  of  eminent  scholarship  and  practical  experience  in 
the  school-room.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  commended  from  both 
the  literary  and  pedagogical  standpoint.  Mr.  B.  F.  Johnson,  in  the 
publication  of  this  series  of  books,  is  putting  the  South  under  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  and  we  hope  that  a  liberal  patronage  will  repay  him  for 
his  ettbrts  in  behalf  of  Southern  literature  and  Southern  history. 

How  to  Study  Pictures  is  a  little  book  issued  by  the  Prang  Educa- 
tional Company,  Chicago.  It  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  print, 
And  we  most  cordially  commend  it  to  teachers  who  are  trying  to  cul- 
<tivate  an  art  taste  in  their  pupils. 
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A  Choice  Christmas  Gift. —  Id  the  selection  of  a  choice  Christ- 
mas gift,  or  an  addition  to  one's  own  library,  both  elegance  and  use- 
fulness will  be  found  combined  in  Websier^a  International  Dictionary r 
which  is  the  last  of  the  various  revisions  and  enlargements  of  the 
original  Webster,  The  International  represents  fifty  times  the 
amount  of  literary  labor  that  was  expended  upon  the  earliest  edition, 
and  is,  without  question,  the  most  complete  and  reliable  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published  in  a  single  volume.  It  is  warmly  indorsed  by  emi- 
scholars  throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  and  is  a  most  use- 
ful book  for  the  library,  the  school,  the  family,  the  student,  and  in 
fact  for  all  who  use  the  English  language. 

The  advertisement  of  Perry  Pictures  will  again  attract  attention. 
This  company  publishes  a  large  list  of  choice  subjects  and  offers 
much  for  the  money.  In  tryiug  to  make  a  little  go  a  long  way  at 
this  Christmas  time,  let  the  teachers  remember  the  Perry  Pictures. 
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Teaching  in  this  country  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  text- 
books used,  that  publishers  have  an  important  place  in  all  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  education.  Fortunately,  American  publishers  of 
school  books  are  the  most  enterprising  in  the  world.  A  notable  in- 
stance of  this  enterprise  is  the  Announcement  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Text- Books  just  issued  by  D.  App!eton  &  Company.  Nearly 
one  hundred  volumes  are  in  preparation,  and  they  will  cover  the  en- 
tire field  of  instruction  in  high  schools,  academies,  and  the  lower  col- 
lege classes,  embodying  the  latest  results  of  pedagogical  and  scientific 
investigations.  The  books  are  prepared  by  eminent  American 
scholars  and  teachers  who  represent  over  forty  of  the  foremost  educa- 
tional institutions  in  all  parts  of  the  .country.  A  unique  feature  of 
the  plan  is  a  complete  series  of  texts  for  commercial  schools,  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  presented  in  this  country.  The  clear  discussions  of 
the  different  phases  of  education,  evidently  written  by  master  hands, 
give  the  Announcement  great  interest  and  value.  Never  before,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  a  list  of  such  extent  and  value  been  offered  at 
one  time  to  the  American  public  by  any  publisher.  The  work  has 
evidently  been  organized  with  the  greatest  care.  A  few  of  the  vol- 
umes that  are  already  published  bear  out  fully  all  the  expectations 
aroused  by  the  Announcement.  The  presentation  of  this  series  may 
fairly  be  called  an  event  of  the  first  importance  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  country. 
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BOSTON.  New  YORK. 


S^WEBSTERS  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


In  ttt  Vartout  Attfictlva  BfaxliDKi  tt  Makeitti« 

Choicest  Gift  for  Christinas. 

What  better,  wiser,  or  mote  acceptable  gift  could  be  made  than 
a  copy  of  the  Intemalionai  ?  It  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  valuable  iofor- 
matioQ  ananged  in  a  convenient  form  for  hand,  eye,  and  mind. 
It  is  more  widely  used  than  any  other  lexicon  in  the  world.  It  should 
every  household. 

We  also  publish  Webatn'a  CoUcgiate  Dictionary  with   a 
Vataablc  Glossary  of  Scottish  Words  and  Phrases,  etc. 


WE    HAVE    THE     VACANCIES     AND     WANT    TEACHERS    TO     riLL     THEM. 
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PRICE    REDUCED    FROM    86. OO   to    83.  OO    A    YEAR 

THE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE 

and 
MONTHLY  EDITION  OF  THE  LIVING  AGE 

FOn  I900 


Att  iition  ft  Invited  to  the  great  reduction  In 
the  prlce:off  THE  ECLECTIC  MAQAZtNE  to*  the 
coming  year,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  ofHee 
oflpubllcatlon  has  been  removed  to  Boston,  where 
ail  communications  should  hereafter  be  eent. 

The  Eclkctic  Magazine  selects  the  most 
striking  articles  from  the  English  maga sines 
And  reviews,  and  adds  selection «  from  ttie  En- 
glish weeitiy  journals  of  literature,  criticism, 
and  politics,  and  original  translations  from 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  other 
Continental  Sources. 


The  EciECric  Magazine  la  the  only  monthly 
magazine  which  reproduces,  without  abridg- 
ment, the  best  etisays.  reTiews,  btorles,  sketches 
of  travel  and  discovery,  poems,  scientiflCt 
blographicjil,  and  historical  papers,  and  dla~ 
cuBsioni  of  public  sffairs.  from  the  entire  body 
of  foreipti  periodical  literature,  contributed 
by  the  foremost  living  writers.  To  these  are 
added  reading*  from  new  books  and  editorial 
notes  on  books  and  authors. 

The  increased  fsctliile^,  wider  field,  and 
lower  prlt  e  of  the  msftazlne  make  tbe  present 
a  most  opportune  time  to  subscribe. 


A  RnnO  OFFER  ^E^  SUBSCRIHERS  to  THE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE  may  reccire 
9\  UIMUU  urrcn  ^ithltTHE  RBVIEW  of  reviews  or  public  opinion foronly 
$4.50  a  year;  or  for  S->.00  HaRPEK'S  MONTHLY  or  8CRIBNBR*S  MAGAZiNE,  or  any  other 
$8.00  periodical. 

Ttala  offer  is  good  only  to  sb^lntely  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  to  THE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE. 

The  sub«cription  price  is  now  ?3,00ayear.  Instead  of  95  00  as  heretofore,  and  all  remittances 
should besent  to  the  following  addresa.  jhe  LIVING  AGE  CO.,  }3%  Bromtleld  St..  Boston. 
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InvestigatioDB  and  opinions  regarding  novelty  and  patentability  of  devices, 
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Consultation  with  manufacturers  regarding  mechanical  problems. 
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The  Southern  Educational  Association. 

The  DiDth  annual  convention  of  the  Southern  Educational  Associ- 
ation  convened  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  December  27,  28  and  29.  --  From 
many  points  of  view  it  was  the  most  important  meeting  in  the  history 
of  the  association,  not  alone  from  the  large  number  of  delegates  iu 
attendance,  the  high  order  of  papers  presented  and  the  general  inter- 
est manifested  in  the  session,  but,  chiefly,  because  of  some  definite, 
practical  steps  taken  by  the  association  that  are  certain  to  powerfully 
affect  education  in  the  South.  In  the  first  place  the  association  was 
itself  reorganized.  Hereafter  the  association  shall  consist  of  six 
divisions  to  be  known  as  the  divisions  of  superintendence,  of  higher,, 
secondary,  elementary,  industrial  and  normal  education. 
"  It  is  believed  that  through  these  divisions  more  effectual  work  will 
be  accomplished;  that  every  white  teacher  in  the  land  will  find  his  or 
her  place  in  one  of  these  divisions,  that  each  branch  of  the  service  will 
lend  [its  cordial  support  to  every  other  branch,  and  so  to  this  great 
army  of  teachers  banded  together  under  the  name  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Association  will  finally  come  the  fruits  of  organized  en- 
deavor. They  shall  be  strong  not  only  for  self-improvement  but  for 
social  service,  strong  to  move  public  opinion  and  influence  legislation. 
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A  second  most  important  step  taken  by  the  Association  was  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  man- 
ual training  with  a  view  to  introducing  it  into  our  schools.  What 
this  means  to  the  South  industrially  is  second  only  to  what  it  means 
Jto  the  children  educationally. 

The  '  appointment  of  another  committee  also  fraught  with  far- 
Teaching  consequences  was  that  of  a  committee  to  take  steps  to  secure 
in  the  various  states  legislation  limiting  to  properly  equipped  insti- 
tutions the  power  of  conferring  degrees.  The  abuse  of  the  degree- 
<^onferring  power  has  been  so  patent  in  Southern  education  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  remark  upon  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  removal 
js  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Had  the  Association  done  nothing  else  at  its  Memphis  meeting 
than  appoint  these  two  committees,  the  meeting  would  have  been 
:amply  justified ;  but  the  Association  did  much  besides,  chiefly  pre- 
4sented  for  the  consideration  of  its  members  papers  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, dealing  with  subjects  of  great  interest  to  Southern  educators. 
Prom  the  multiplicity  of  good  things  ofiered  selection  is  embar- 
rassing. In  the  extracts  given  below  our  choice  has  been  determined 
by  the  effort  to  select  those  papers  that  dealt  with  topics  of  widest 
application  and  most  general  significance. 

The  presidential  address  of  Professor  Junius  Jordan  of  Fayette- 
ville.  Ark.,  was  most  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  He  touched  upon 
nearly  all  the  live  issues  in  the  educational  world;  but  especially  was 
his  handling  of  the  negro  question  able  and  satisfactory,  and  we  give 
it  here,  confident  that  it  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest. 

The  Education  of  the  Negro. 

"The  apprehension  of  many  of  our  good  statesmen  in  regard  to  this 
•negro  problem  is  painfully  great.  It  is  unfortunately  a  bogy  that  dis- 
turbs too  many  of  our  philosophers,  and  especially  those  who  are 
farthest  from  the  situation.  I  am  sure  that  those  who  know  the  negro 
best  can  most  readily  bring  about  a  safe  and  equitable  solution.  It 
•cannot  be  done  in  a  decade,  perhaps  not  in  a  century.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion subject  to  tentative  processes,  and  it  must  be  adjusted  to  meet 
the  unfolding  conditions  of  the  future.  The  mistakes  of  the  thirty- 
four  years  past  are  to  be  corrected.  More  than  all,  the  false  ideas  of 
.prominence  and  supremacy  and  of  unrestricted  license  to  do  and 
•demand  anything,  so  viciously  implanted  by  the  odious  emissaries  of 
reconstruction,  must  be  eradicated  or  worn  away.  The  inspiring 
thought  even  now  in  their  minds  as  to  the  objects  of  education  is  to 
place  them  as  coequals,  co-associates  in  the  various  economics  of 
•democratic  citizenship.  Church,  State,  society  and  the  commercial 
world,   they  have   been  taught  to  look  to  as  the   proper  sphere  to 
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which  public  education  must  advance  them.  They  have  yet  to  learn 
the  hopelessness  of  such  meretricious  assumptions.  Even  their  mis- 
guided and  folly-stricken  friends  in  the  East  still  cling  to  the  fond 
fanaticism  that  one  section  will  transfer  to  the  negro  that  station  of 
universal  importance  which  they  themselves  decline  to  extend. 

^*We  are  anxious  to  know  what  these  parties  have  done  to  show 
their  faith  by  their  works.  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Boston,  admitted  in 
a  speech  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  while  the 
South  had  spent  $85,000,000  for  the  education  of  the  nation's  black 
wards,  the  men  who  so  deplored  the  race's  present  and  were  so  ap- 
prehensive of  its  future  in  the  South  have  spent  only  f20,000,000 
since  the  civil  war.  For  every  dollar  the  fanatics  have  spent;  the 
Southern  man,  the  practical  friend  of  the  negro,  has  spent  five. 

''The  unnatural  and  unreasonable  supposition  or  belief  that  two  races 
upon  whom  the  Creator  has  placed  a  distinction  as  plain  and  as  inde- 
structible as  between  the  sea  and  the  land,  can  be  or  ever  will  be 
fused  into  homogeneity,  is  too  palpable  to  discuss. 

''When  we  come  to  deal  physically  with  a  race,  the  bearing  of  whose 
lives  and  activities  is  largely  within  the  five  senses,  and  try  to  make 
their  elevation  symmetrical  with  that  of  the  Angle-Saxon,  we  are 
likely  to  exhaust  our  labors  in  the  field  of  an  experimental  delusion. 
Cant  will  not  solve  the  difficulty,  for  that  simply  rears  a  fanciful  temple 
under  whose  arches  no  sunbeam  of  practical  amelioration  will  ever 
penetrate. 

''There  is  no  abrupt  transition  in  nature  or  education  from  instinct 
to  ethics,  from  sentiency  to  sentiment,  or  from  ignorance  to  intelli- 
gence. The  process  must  be  intensely  gradual,  as  the  ages  have 
proven  necessary  in  all  cases  of  great  and  permanent  evolution.  *  * 
And  I  say  candidly  that  I  have  no  other  plan  or  key  to  the  future 
development  and  progress  of  the  negro,  or  hope  of  his  success  than 
what  is  embodied  in  that  fountain  of  all  social,  civil  and  moral 
worth — Home. 

"The  future  for  the  negro,  if  he  remains  in  this  country,  is  in  the 
agricultural  world,  as  property  is  more  easily  acquired  and  the  spirit 
of  competition  less  liable  to  provoke  hostilities. 

"Then,  if  the  future  is  worth  anything  to  the  negro,  he  must  begin 
now  to  submit  to  an  education  of  painful  attrition,  the  wearing  away 
ol  a  false  life  built  upon  an  unseasonable  basis  and  the  weaving  into 
his  psychical  nature  moral  principles  and  individual  worthiness.  L^t 
them  secure  homes  of  their  own  and  shape  and  establish  new  lines  of 
action  by  virtue  of  the  education  given  them  by  the  state  whose 
wards  they  now  are  and  ever  will  be  if  the  present  fallacious  bearing 
of  ideas  is  perpetuated. 

"The  expenditure  of  $85,000,000  in  thirty-five  yeard  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  negro  has  but  placed  him  in  saucy  demand  for  ^^  more.''  Thej 
have  had  thirty-five  years  of  freedom  and  education,  and  the  closest 
observation  shows  that  they  are  no  more  moved  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  acquisition  of  homes  than  before  these  blessings  were  granted 
them.  They  look  upon  education  as  a  means  to  making  an  easy  liv- 
ing along  the  facile  avenue  of  a  cake — with  parade.  It  makes  them 
proud  and  assuming  without  inspiring  them  with  a  fondness  for  in- 
dustry, or  for  what  follows  from  its  teachings  and  workings,  a  home. 
Much  of  this,  too,  I  sincerely  believe  is  traceable  to  the  teachings  of 
those  fanatics  who  have  been  always  on  the  alert  to  indoctrinate  him 
with  false  ideas  of  his  relations  to  his  real  and  only  benefactors. 
They  have  taught  him  to  aspire  to  leadership  and  coequality  whore 
the  laws  of  nature,  of  man  aud  of  God  stand  as  angels  with  flaming 
swords,  forbidding  such  an  unholy,  not  to  say  inequitable,  aggression. 

"So  long  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  bears  the  white  stamp  of  the  sons  of 
God  no  other  race,  no  matter  how  highly  educated,  living  in  the  same 
civic  relations,  can  successfully  compete  with  him  for  the  prizes  of 
life.  Racial  instinct,  if  no  other,  will  ever  compel  the  white  man  to 
a  strict  and  natural  sense  of  loyalty  to  his  own,  and  he  will  not, 
though  the  black  be  equally  educated  as  the  white  son,  close  the  door 
on  his  own  and  his  neighbors's  children  and  open  it  for  a  different 
type  or  an  alien  race.'' 

At  its  first  evening  session  the  association  enjoyed  a  paper  by  Dr 

William  S,  Harris  on 

Arrested  Development. 

Dr.  Harris  set  himself  the  task  of  showing  the  mode  and  manner 
in  which  the  lower  faculties  and  mental  activities  work  to  arrest  the 
mind  in  that  lower  faculty  or  stage  of  activity.     He  said,  in  part: 

"  Thoroughness  is  necessary  in  all  good  instruction,  but  it  is  not 
good  when  carried  to  a  point  where  induration,  or  hardening  into 
habit  begins,  for  at  first  a  child  increases  his  development  in  will- 
power and  arouses  many  faculties  by  the  thorough  exercise  of  one 
faculty.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  repeated  acts  of  will-power  begin  to 
produce  a  habit  and  the  mind  begins  to  act  unconsciously  in  the  linos 
where  it  at  first  acted  with  so  much  effort  of  the  will.  Then  at  last  tiie 
habit  becomes  nearly  all  and  the  mental  development  ceases.  The 
other  faculties  are  not  any  more  aroused  by  the  effort,  but  only  one 
slender  line  of  activity  is  brought  into  use  and  unconscious  habit  does 
most  of  the  work.  The  induration  has  taken  place  aud  the  continu- 
ance of  thoroughness  along  this  line  robs  other  activities  of  nervous 
energy  and  absorbs  them.  A  machine -like  energy  supervenes  in 
place  of  intellect.  What  was  at  first  an  intellectual  synthesis  has 
sunk  down  into  use  and  wont.     It  has  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of 
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instinct  or  to  the  forms  of  life  activity  but  little  above  automatism. 

*  *  *  The  more  thoroughly  a  method  is  learned  the  more  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  mind,  and  the  greater  the  repugnance  of  the 
mind  toward  a  new  method.  For  this  reason  parents  and  teachers 
discourage  young  children  from  the  practice  of  counting  on  their 
fingerS;  believing  that  it  will  cause  much  trouble  later  on  to  root  out 
this  vicious  habit  and  replace  it  by  purely  mental  processes.  Teachers 
should  be  careful,  especially  with  precocious  children,  not  to  continue 
too  long  in  the  use  of  a  process  that  is  becoming  mechanical,  for  it  is 
already  growing  into  a  second  nature  and  is  becoming  a  part  of  the 
unconscious  apperceptive  process  by  which  the  mind  reacts  against 
the  environment,  recognizes  its  presence  and  explains  it  to  itselfv. 
The  child  that  has  been  overtrained  in  arithmetic  reacts  apperoeptibly 
against  his  environment,  chiefly  by  noticing  its  numerical  relations — 
he  coQnts  and  adds:  his  other  apperceptive  reactions  being  feeble,  he 
neglects  qualities  and  casual  relations. 

''It  is  certainly  an  advance  on  immediate  sense-perception  to  be 
able  to  separate  or  analyze  the  concrete,  whole  impression,  and  con- 
sider the  quantity  apart  by  itself;  but  if  the  arrested  mental  growth 
takes  place  here  the  result  is  deplorable.  That  such  arrest  may  be 
caused  by  too  exclusive  training  in  recognizing  numerical  relations, 
colors,  geometric  shapes  or,  in  short,  any  isolated  feature  in  the  field 
of  sense-perception,  is  beyond  a  doubt.'' 

The  paper  was  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature  of  child 
study.  It  was  characterized  throughout  by  that  philosophical  insight 
that  the  public  has  come  to  expect  from  Dr.  Harris,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  intensely  practical.  In  the  development  of  his  theme  he 
shattered  some  fond  theories,  as  when  he  said  that  the  phonetic 
method  in  reading  was  just  as  vicious  as  mnemonics,  which  only  a 
moment  before  he  had  stigmatized  as  a  training  in  idiocy,  fiy  this 
method,  he  said,  the  child  is  introduced  to  a  series  of  words  in  which 
one  vowel  sound  is  common  to  nearly  all  the  words.  He  learns  to 
read:  '' A  fat  cat  sat  on  a  mat.  He  had  a  rat,"  etc.  The  child  is 
drilled  in  such  combinations  until  he  loses  the  sense  of  euphony  and 
acquires  a  habit  of  making  English  sentences  with  villainous  caco- 
phonies. Here  is  produced  a  fixed  habit,  and  arrested  development 
of  the  culture  of  the  ear  for  pleasant  sounding  speech. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Harris  showed  that  the  task  of  the  teacher  to-day 
is  to  so  develop  the  child  that  he  shall  conform  to  the  amenities  and 
courtesies  of  life  without  losing  the  power  of  self-activity;  that  the 
end  to  be  constantly  striven  for  is  to  keep  the  intellect  out  of  the 
abyss  of  habit  and  to  make  the  ethical  habit  more  and  more  habitual; 
for  the  child  is  bom  first  an  animal  body,  he  must  be  born  again  an 
ethical  soul  else  he  cannot  become  human. 
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Dr,  John  L,  Buchanan^  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  followed 
Dr.  Harris  with  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 

Influences  which  Determine  the  Trend  of  Education. 

He  said  in  part : 

^'The  nineteenth  century  closes  with  phenomenal  activity  in  all 
forms  of  commercial  life.  This  activity  has  appeared  in  our  South- 
land, though  at  a  later  date  than  in  other  sections,  and  its  advent  has 
created  the  name  of  the  "  New  South."  We  have  been,  and  are  still, 
largely  an  agricultural  people.  We  have  had  less  mental  attention 
than  occurs  in  large  manufacturing  and  comofiercial  centers.  Our 
great  staple  has  goue  largely  outside  of  our  borders  for  the  increased 
value  giv^n  it  by  the  spindle  and  the  loom.  We  have  furnished  a 
market  for  the  products  of  other  sections  and  countries.  Commerce 
has  not  largely  sought  our  ports.  We  have  not  built  up  large  centers 
of  trade.  The  millions  of  pension  money  and  of  interest  paid  on  the 
qational  debt  have  been  distributed  elsewhere.  We  are  consumers 
much  more  than  producers  of  protected  articles.  We  have  six  or 
eight  millions  of  colored  people,  manumitted  without  property  (»r 
education,  and  under  conditions  not  favorable  to  the  greatest  har- 
mony between  the  races.  Our  white  people  being  homogenous 
than  in  other  sections,  are,  owing  in  part  to  this  fact,  more 
conservative  than  elsewhere.  We  are  more  disposed  to  cling  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past.  We  are,  as  I  think,  conscientiously 
devoted  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  republican  govern- 
ment as  we  understand  them,  but  are,  or  have  been,  perhaps,  over- 
jealous  about  States'  rights — a  doctrine,  however,  which,  modified  as- 
it  was  by  the  civil  war,  is,  after  all,  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only  safe- 
guard against  the  excessive  centralization  of  power.  No  spirit  what- 
ever of  complaint  or  of  sectionalism  prompts  these  statements.  They 
are  simply  made  to  present  the  conditions  in  which  an  era  of  en- 
larged material  development,  of  more  diversified  industries,  and  in- 
creased commercial  relations  has  begun  in  the  South.  And  to  us,, 
teachers  and  educators  of  the  Southland,  is  assigned  the  task  of  train- 
ing our  youth,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  school  liie,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  age.'' 

Mr.  B,  F,  Johnson,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  followed  with  a  paper  od 

Tripartite  Education—The  Cu  ture  of    Mind,  of    Heart  and 
of  Body. 

'^  To  train  the  intellect  without  cultivating  the  highest  qualities  ot 
Christian  character  is  to  turn  loose  on  the  world  men  and  women  whose 
capacity  for  evil  is  increased  a  hundredfold.  To  cultivate  the  intellect 
and  neglect  the  body  is  to  send  forth  decrepit,  ill-developed  specimens 
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of  humanity  who  are  constaDtly  asking  the  question^  ^'Is  life  wortli^ 
living'-^"  and  deciding  i^  negatively  by  sinking  into  inglorious  or  sui- 
cidal graves.  Ask  the  healthy,  developed,  i'ull-blooded,  all-around 
man  or  woman,  ''Is  life  worth  living?^^  and  you  can  tell  by  the  sparkle 
in  the  eye,  the  glow  of  the  countenance,  by  the  soul  flash  that  leaps 
out  to  greet  you,  that  he  feels  that  life  here  is  a  grand  and  glorious 
thing,  and  that  we  are  now  living  in  the  vestibule  of  the  even  more 
glorious  and  better  life  that  awaits  us. 

''Enlarge  the  mind,  plant  firmly  in  growing  hearts  the  blessed  truths 
of  God's  word  ;  bring  into  play  every  muscle  of  the  body,  and  you 
have  a  boy  or  girl  who  can  no  more  be  idle,  and  who  can  no  more  in- 
dulge in  vices  that  distort  the  present  generation,  than  you  can  turn 
the  brightness  of  noonday  into  the  blackness  of  midnight. 

Dr.  R,  B.  Fulton  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  presented  for  the- 
consideration  of  the  Association  an  abje  paper  entitled  : 

The  Waste  In  Educational  Energy, 

In  the  course  of  the  paper  he  made  the  following  strong  plea  for  a 
great  Southern  Textile  school.: 

"The  best  education  for  any  race  of  men  is  that  which  best  fits  each 
generation  to  meet  aud  to  master  the  life  problems  just  before  it.  In 
the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  printing-press,  steam 
and  electricity  have  combined  to  spread  knowledge  more  rapidly  and 
widely  than  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  shed  over  the  earth,  and  this 
knowledge  is  as  much  for  man's  use  and  benefit  as  is  the  sunshine 
itself.  Unless  all  prophetic  signs  are  valueless  the  white  race  in  the 
Southern  States  has  just  before  it  the  most  magnificent  development 
in  the  matter  of  production  of  material  value  which  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Gradually  the  social  and  the  economic  problems  which 
hindered  have  been  solved.  Skilled  manual  labor  has  acquired  a  dig- 
nity which  slavery  denied  to  it.  Railroads^  have  formed  an  all-em- 
bracing network  of  steel  which  binds  with  commercial  and  social  tie& 
even  stronger  than  steel.  The  wealth  of  coal  and  iron  which  our 
fathers  could  not  use  is  being  poured  into  the  markets  of  the  world 
in  ever-increasing  volume.  The  most  hopeful  augury  of  all  is  found 
in  the  certainty  that  the  brain-power  of  the  South  shall  speedily  and 
powerfully  be  felt  in  preparing  for  man's  use  the  materials  with  which 
nature  has  so  bountifully  blessed  our  land. 

"Omitting  special  considerations  of  development  in  other  lines,  the 
recent  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  textile  manufacturing  proves  that 
there  will  be  soon  a  pressing  demand  for  not  only  the  manual  skill,, 
but  specially  the  brain-power  and  intelligence  that  shall  achieve  suc- 
cess in  the  effort  to  retain  in  our  section  a  larger  share  of  profit  be- 
longing to  that  crop  which  in  its  crude  stafe  is  worth  annually  over- 
4300,000,000. 
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''The  eottoD-growing  States  of  the  South  imperatively  need  one  or 
more  textile  schools  of  the  highest  grade     ^     ^     ie^ 

''For  the  highest  conception  of  a  textile  school  the  term  textile 
finiversity  might  appropriately  be  claimed,  so  multifarious  would  be 
its  work.  Its  scope  should  be  the  giving  of  the  very  best  exhibition 
of  manufacturing  skill,  and  full  instruction,  practical  to  the  last  de- 
gree, in  everything  belonging  to  the  textile  art.  Its  pupils  should 
witness  and  take  part  until  they  become  experts  in  manufacturing 
processes  which  should  not  be  mere  class-room  experiments,  but  ccm- 
mercial  enterprises  skillfully  and  successfully  carried  on. 

"In  a  textile  school  of  the  highest  efficiency  not  only  the  mechan- 
ical processes  should  be  shown  in  actual  and  successful  practice,  but  all 
the  commercial  features  and  transactions  connected  with  the  business 
should  be  open  to  study. 

"Can  there  not  be  found  some  man  of  wealth,  wealth  of  nioney  and 
of  generosity,  who  will  establish  such  a  combination  of  mill  and 
school?  Is  there  not  somewhere  another  Peabody,  or  McDonough, 
or  Tulane,  or  Vanderbilt,  who  will  do  for  advanced  technological 
education  in  the  South  what  these  have  done  in  other  directions? 

"The  industrial  era  that  is  at  our  doors  demands  that  while  no  form 
of  sound  educational  work  is  allowed  to  lack  material  support,  the 
science  and  the  skill  that  are  needed  to  develop  textile  art  shall  re- 
ceive due  consideration.  In  this  direction  lie  not  only  the  sources  of 
material  wealth  and  industrial  prosperity,  but,  for  us,  the  happy 
settling  of  grave  social  and  economic  problems." 

SupeHntendeni    J.  C.    Woodward,  of  of  Newnan,   Ga.,    spoke  on 

Bridging  the  Gulf  Between  Horn  a  and  School. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  '^  How  can  the  home  and  school  be  brought 
Dearer  together  ?  "  he  said  : 

'^  1.  Teacher  and  parent  must  come  at  once  to  an  earnest,  sympa- 
thetic recognition  of  the  fact  that  their  labors  look  to  a  common  end, 
ithe  complete  development  of  the  child. 

"  2.  Besides  their  actions  upon  the  child's  teudeucies,  desires,  habits 
and  environment,  parents  and  teachers  should  judiciously  seek  to  con- 
trol the  child's  energy  in  forming  wholesome  physical  and  mental 
habits,  noble  aspiration,  and  living  in  the  purest  possible  environment 
in  literature^  social  contact  and  business  relationships. 

"  3.  'No  man  liveth  unto  himself.'  We  cannot  live  apart  from  our 
neighbors.  If  we  would  bring  up  our  own  children  in  honor  and 
usefolness,  we  must  prepare  their  social  environment  by  bringing  up 
aright  our  neighbors' children.  There  must  be  community  as  well 
as  home  and  individual  ideals,  and  these  must  be  the  result  of  study, 
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reflection  and  formulation  on  the  part  of  the  community.  To  secure 
this  spirit  of  unity,  the  community  ideal,  the  school,  is  to  be  the  cen- 
ter for  parents'  meetings,  in  which  the  teacher  must  appear  as  the  ac- 
tive organizing  force. 

'^  4.  In  a  peculiar  sense  the  school  is  the  common  possession  of 
the  community,  and,  besides  yielding  good  returns  annually  in  edu- 
cating the  children,  it  should  carry  over  a  large  surplus  of  school 
spirit,  educational  enthusiasm  and  community  pride.  Young  men  and 
women  should  look  upon  the  school  as  the  most  dearly  prized  inheri- 
tance of  their  unborn  offspring,  and  lend  their  most  active  coopera- 
tion in  advancing  educational  spirit  and  progress.'^ 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Anderson,  president  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club, 
of  Memphis,  read  a  paper  on  the 

Influence  of  Women's  Clubs  on  Education. 

After  outlining  the  directly  educational  work  that  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Tennessee  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  she  spoke  as 
follows  on  the  club  women  in  general : 

'^  In  her  club  with  its  various  departments,  the  house  mother 
touches  all  the  rounds  of  human  experience.  With  other  alert- 
minded  women,  she  studies  and  discusses  history  and  philosophy,  so- 
cial oconomics,  literature,  philanthropy,  art  and  music.  She  has  no 
time  for  petty  gossip,  or  to  become  morbid  and  nurse  imaginary 
grievances.  In  short,  she  is  a  round  woman,  capable  of  not  only 
loving,  but  understanding  a  man,  sometimes  a  much  harder  thing 
to  do.  To  paraphrase  the  words  of  Steele  :  It  is  a  liberal  education 
to  have  a  club  woman  for  a  mother^ 

''  No  man  can  escape  his  mother ;  for  good  or  ill,  she  has  helped  to 
shape  his  ideals.     This,  then,  is  the  real  educational  influeuce  of  the 

woman's  club;    it  is  a  quickening  of  the  spirit    to  (the  mothers  of 
men." 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  gave  one  of  the  best  talks  of  the  convention, 
and  not  a  few  of  those  who  heard  him  said  afterwards  that  Dr.  Cur- 
ry's speech  alone  was  worth  the  trip  to  Memphis.  He  spoke  without 
notes  under  the  happy  inspiration  of  the  occasion: 

Education  in  the  South. 

Speaking  directly  on  the  subject  of  education  in  the  South  Dr. 
Curry  said  that  the  ratio  of  illiteracy  in  the  South  was  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  question  of  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
people  of  the  south  cannot  aSord  to  allow  such  a  large  per  cent,  of 
its  people  to  grow  up  uneducated  while  it  is  so  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources. The  future  of  the  country  does  not  depend  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  coal  and  the  timber  and  the  iron,  but  in  the  de- 
velopment and  the  training  of  the  children. 
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Manual  trainiog  should  be  iDtroduced,  he^idi  iato  every  school  in 
this  land^  and  in  this  connection  he  emphasized  the  impractical  way 
in  which  students  are  turned  adrift  in  the  world,  with  one  hand  full 
of  bouquets  and  the  other  full  of  diplomas,  and  still  unfit  for  practi- 
cal work. 

In  discussing  the  shortness  of  the  terras  of  some  of  the  Southern 
schools,  he  stated  that  four  months  school  was  a  miserable  travesty  on 
education,  and  people  who  discuss  the  importance  of  the  public 
school  system  should  devote  their  time  to  remedying  the  evil. 

In  speaking  of  the  schoolhouses,  he  said,  '^  I  sometimes  shed 
tears  of  blood  over  the  condition  of  some  of  the  schoolhouses.  They 
should  have  libraries.  The  children  should  uot  only  respect  the 
building  where  they  attend  school,  but  they  should  respect  everything 
in  it  and  everything  about  it.'' 

The  crime  of  the  school,  Dr.  Curry  declared,  is  that  they  are  con- 
trolled by  political  and  sectarian  influences.  Politics  and  sectarian- 
ism should  be  divorced  from  the  schools.  Of  all  mean,  unwise  and 
contemptible  practices,  the  worst,  he  said,  was  to  give  the  superin- 
tendency  of  public  instruction  to  an  unfit  person  on  account  of  polit- 
ical preferment. 

In  every  Southern  State,  so  Dr.  Curry  pointed  out,  there  are  special 
schools  supported  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  the  negro,  except 
in  Tennessee  and  Florida.  Appropo  of  this  subject  of  negro  edu- 
cation Dr.  Curry  said : 

^' Every  human  being,  no  matter  what  his  color  may  be,  should  be 
accorded  the  right  of  education,  and  it  is  blasphemy  to  deny  any  hu- 
man being  that  right.  No  one,  however,  should  be  allowed  the 
right  to  vote  unless  he  has  intelligence  enough  tn  read  the  ballot 
which  he  casts.  The  ranting  about  the  denial  of  a  people,  who  are  only 
half  removed  from  cannibalism,  of  the  right  to  vote,  is  only  bosh."' 
^'  On  the  other  hand,"  he  said,  ^'  there  could  be  no  civilization,  no 
virtue  in  either  man  or  woman  without  education.  It  was  blasphemy 
for  any  person  to  deny  any  individual  the  right  to  an  education.  He 
said  it  was  a  crime  for  any  person  to  do  this.  He  did  not  believe 
that  any  man  who  could  not  read  the  ticket  which  he  voted,  should 
be  allowed  to  put  a  ballot  in  the  box.  He  made  a  strong  plea  for  a 
more  thorough  dissemination  of  human  knowledge.  This  was  the 
best  way  to  preserve  American  institutions.  The  expenses  of  main- 
taining the  free  school  system  was  the  best  and  most  profitable  levy 
which  could  be  made  upon  the  resources  of  the  country.  Money  in- 
vested in  schools  paid  a  higher  dividend  than  all  other  investments 
combined. 

Dr  Curry  was  followed  by  MisB  Cdestia  8,  Parrish,  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College  of  Lynchburg, Virginia,  who  read  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on 
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''Experimental  Psychology  In  the  Normal  Schools  and  Col- 
leges." 

The  paper  was  a  clear  aad  scholarly  exposition  of  the  subject. 

Her  address  in  part  follows  : 

*'  There  have  beea  three  distinct  phases  of  the  experimental  work. 
At  first  it  was  physio-psychology.  Headless  frogs,  pigeons  without 
cerebellum,  rabbits  and  dogs  deprived  of  certain  cell  groups,  figured 
largely.  There  was  much  study  of  sense  organs  and  the  human  brain. 
All  this  was  soon  turned  over  to  the  physiologists  and  then  the 
psycho-physics  became  the  prominent  thing.  In  its  more  finely  quan- 
titative forms  this  without  doubt  belongs  to  the  university. 

''  But  there  are  certain  qualitative  facts  regarding  the  human  mind 
which  have  also  quantitative  aspects.  There  is  no  more  reason  that 
these  qualitative  tacts  in  their  quantitative  aspects  should  not  be  the 
subjects  of  undergraduate  experiment  than  there  is  that  the  fact  that 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  in  a  certain  portion  to  make  water  should 
not  be  undertaken  in  the  chemical  laboratory  by  the  same  class  of  stu- 
dents. Whatever  good  may  come  irom  any  chemical,  physical  or 
biological  laboratory  from  arriving  experimentally  at  certain  truths 
already  well-known,  can  be  gotten  in  the  psychological  laboratory 
in  a  similar  way  and  for  the  very  same  reason.  Thi$  work,  either  in 
normal  school  or  college  is  valuable  lor  the  same  reasons  which  are 
commonly  assigned  for  laboratory  work  in  other  sciences.  The 
knowledge  gained  from  modern  psychology  has,  perhaps,  a  larger 
practical  value  than  that  gained  from  any  other  science. 

''  The  fact  that  the  older  psychology  was  almost  valueless  in  any 
practical  application,  and  far  too  difficult  a  subject  for  any  but  very 
advanced  students,  has  caused  prejudice  against  the  whole  subject  in 
the  minds  of  makers  of  ordinary  curricula;  but  in  its  more  recent 
forma  it  is  valuable  not  only  in  the  college,  but  in  the  normal  school, 
and  may  easily  be  made  so  in  the  high  school.^' 

Supmntendent  J,  G.  Woolen,  of  Paris,  Texas,   spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of 

Industrial  Education  In  Public  Schools. 

He  said:  *^A  more  important  question  can  not  come  before  the  South 
em  people  in  this  generation.  The  conditions  that  c  )nfront  us  to-day 
demand  that  something  more  be  done  toward  industrial  training  than 
our  several  State  and  private  institutions  of  technology,  our  agricultu- 
ral and  mechanical  colleges  can  possibly  accomplish,  although  these 
schools  have  done  and  are  still  doing  a  wonderful  work.  Manual 
training-schools  must  be  placed  nearer  the  homes  of  our  people. 
Many  are  too  poor  to  meet  the  expenses,  however  small,  which  must 
be  incurred  in  sending  a  boy  or  girl  away  from  home.    In  many  cases 
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we  fail  to  reach  the  very  ooes  that  ought  to  be  reached.  Yet  we 
must  be  actuated  by  common  sense  in  the  establishment  of  such 
schools,  and  not  by  mere  theory.  Industrial  training  cannot  now  be 
introduced  into  the  country  schools.  It  is  impracticable  ;  but  it  can 
be  made  successful  in  our  cities  and  town.  This  would  be  in  easy 
reach  of  a  majority  of  our  ambitious  and  wide-awake  boys  and  girls 
in  almost  every  county  of  every  State. 

''The  professions  are  full  and  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  pre- 
pare our  boys  for  some  other  pursuits.  Education  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  mere  ornament.  It  must  accomplish  something,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  new  avenues  of  industry  must  be  opened  for  it.  I 
believe  that  every  man,  if  possible,  should  have  some  trade,  or  at 
least  know  something  about  some  trade,  and  I  am  an  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  that  it  should  be  taught  him  while  young.  Fortunate  is  he 
who  has  some  profession  or  trade  upon  which  to  rely  if  failure  bap- 
pens  to  overtake  him  in  some  other  business. 

''Too  many  of  our  boys  enter  upon  the  sterner  dutiesof  life  without 
a  due  preparation  for  them.  From  some  cause  they  rush  into  busi- 
ness too  soon.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  boy  labor  in  our  Southern 
<;ities.  Men  employ  boys  because  they  are  cheap,  thus  leading  them 
away  from  school  before  they  have  received  even  a  tolerable  educa- 
sion.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  not  more  that  20  per  cent,  reach 
the  eighth  grade  in  our  public  schools.  Without  education,  without 
industrial  training  save  that  of  the  rudest  kind,  thoy  find  their  sala- 
ries remain  the  same  year  after  year. 

"I  believe  that  if  we  place  industrial  training  in  our  city  graded  and 
high  schools  we  will  not  only  benefit  our  boys  by  preparing  them  to 
learn  some  of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  but  we  will  be  able  to 
keep  them  in  school  very  much  longer.  The  fundamental  principle 
that  underlies  public  education  is  not  only  to  make  a  more  intelligent 
citizenship,  but  also  to  create  a  useful  and  honest  citizenship;  to  train 
not  only  for  self-government,  but  for  a  self-supporting  independence. 
The  government  is  the  best  which  has  the  fewest  paupers  and  the 
greatest  number  of  thriving  artisans  and  honest  laborers.  It  is  ours 
to  help  in  creating  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and  I  believe  we  can  do 
more  toward  it  in  our  schools  than  anywhere  else. 

"  If  there  was  nothing  else  to  make  me  favor  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  into  our  city  schools,  the  large  negro  population  we 
have  would  be  sufficient.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the 
negro  to-day  must  admit  that  something  must  be  done  besides  talk  to 
make  that  condition  better.  True,  education  has  helped  him,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  has  had  its  '^drawbacks.''  The  average  country 
negro,  as  soon  as  he  learns  to  read  and  write,  thinks  be  is  called  to 
preach,  and  feels  that  his  day  of  toil  is  at  an  end.     This  race  must  be 
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taught  that  their  future  weal  is  dependent  upon  their  following  useful 
pursuit;  that  education  does  not  mean  cessation  from  labor,  but  is  in- 
tended to  assuage  its  severity  and  lighten  its  burdens. 

''It  is  not  in  ray  province  to-day  to  discuss  any  plans  for  the  intro- 
duction of  industrial  training  into  our  public  schools.  Such  plans, 
if  yon  desire  them,  should  be  well  considered  before  adopted.  We 
should  have  a  united  effort  along  this  line  and  do  our  utmost  to  help 
the  higher  industrial  schools  of  our  States  as  well  as  our  colleges  and 
universities." 

Supt.  Glenn  of  Georgia  said  he  thought  the  association  ought  to 
take  some  action  on  the  matter  brought  out  by  Supt.  Wooten.  He 
made  a  ringing  speech  on  this  subject  of  Industrial  Education  that 
he  feels  to  be  so  all-important  at  the  present  juncture.  He  aroused 
enthusiasm  in  his  audience,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
Mr.  Clinton  of  Georgia  offered  a  resolution  looking  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  eight  to  report  back  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association,  a  year  hence,  on  the  subject  of  manual 
training  in  public  schools.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Presi- 
dent Jordan  announced  that  the  incoming  president,  Dr.  Fulton, 
would  make  the  appointments. 

Hon.  John  W.  Abercrombie^  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Alabama,  read  a  paper  on 

Education  In  the  Old  South  and  In  the  New  South. 

He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  education  in  the  Old  South  was  aris- 
tocratic, in  the  New  South  it  is  democratic,  and  must  be  molded  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  industrial  regime  under  which  we  live, 
and  in  this  connection  he  said: 

''The  old  South  did  not  awaken  to  a  realization  of  the  truth  that  in- 
dnstrial  trades  are  as  responsible  as  business  and  professional  callings, 
that  the  one  requires  as  high  a  degree  of  ability  as  the  other,  aud  that 
if,  as  individuals  or  as  a  people,  we  would  surpass  our  competitors  in 
skillfulness,  we  must  possess  superior  skill.  The  new  South  stands 
lor  that  doctrine,  and  realizes  that  an  education  of  the  eye  to  see,  a 
training  of  the  hand  to  do,  a  teaching  of  the  mind  to  think,  a  discip- 
line of  the  will  to  execute,  is  absolutely  essential  to  progress  and  pros- 
perity in  this  age  of  industrial  development. 

''Institutions  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  scientific  agriculture  were 
unknown  to  the  old  South.  Now  every  Southern  State  makes  pro- 
vision for  such  training.  Successful  farming  is  no  longer  considered 
possible  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  the  nature  of  soils. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  application  of  science  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, farms  are  being  decreased  in  size,  the  lands  are  passing  into  the 
possession  of  a  greater  number  of  people,  crops  are  being  diversified. 
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waste  places  are  bring  reclaimed,  supplies  are  being  raised  at  home* 
the  volume  of  exports  is  being  increased,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
being  transferred,  and  we  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  unexampled 
progress." 

Dr.  J,  C.  JoneSy  of  the  University  of  Missouri^  read  an  able  address 
on  the 

Success  of  the  College  Graduate. 

He  pointed  out  how  a  college  education  increases  a  man's  efficiency 
and  doubles  his  chances  of  success,  not  only  in  professional  but  in  buis- 
ness  life.  He  shawed  how  the  college  man,  abroad  in  the  land 
today,  is  not  only  the  most  successful  preacher,  teacher,  doctor,  law- 
yer, but  the  roost  successful  politician,  banker,  railway  president,  and 
leads  in  every  walk  where  skill,  ability,  prudence  and  a  wide  outlook 
are  needed  to  manage  great  isissues.  In  this  connection,  he  said: 
*'It  pays  in  the  saving  time  to  prepare  well  for  one's  life  work. 
The  well-equipped  man  will  do  more  in  ten  years  than  the  poorly 
trained  man  in  twenty,  and  will  do  it  with  more  ease  and  pleasure. 
It  pays  in  dollars  and  cents,  too.  Statistics  show  that  a  college 
education  adds  200  per  cent,  to  one's  wage-earning  power.  No 
arithmetic  has  yet  been  devised  that  can  estimate  the  per  cent,  that 
it  adds  to  one's  manliness,  usefulness  and  happiness." 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  took  for 
his  subject, 

Washington's  Interest  in  Education. 

The  subject  was  opportune,  as  the  fourteenth  of  last  December  was 
the  centenary  of  Washington's  death.  Dr.  Dabney  showed  in  his 
address  how  Washington  was  far  beyond  his  age  in  his  ideas  of  edu- 
cation, as  he  was  in  all  else. 

We  quote  the  following :  "  I  have  said  that  Washington  was  the 
first  man  to  conceive  of  a  nation  of  freemen.  The  promotion  of  pa- 
triotism and  the  development  of  the  national  spirit  in  his  people  was 
the  chief  object  for  which  he  fought  and  wrote  and  spoke. 

''  Washington  saw  clearly,  also,  that  it  was  only  by  educating  the 
])eople  that  a  nation  of  freemen  could  be  made  permanent,  and  so  we 
are  not  surprised  when  he  comes  to  his  last  days  and  writes  his  will, 
that  its  main  bequest  is  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  university, 
whose  chief  object  should  be  the  development  of  the  young  men  of 
this  country  in  the  national  spirit." 

Dr.  Dabney  then  made  a  strong  argument  for  the  establishment  oi 
a  national  university,  not  only  as  a  fitting  memorial  to  Washington 
in  carrying  out  his  dearest  wish,  but  as  a  wise  measure  to  meet  pres- 
ent day  necessities  and  the  ever  widening  responsibilities  ot  the 
future. 

Dr.  J.  H,  KirUandy  Chancellor  of  the  Vanderbilt  Univeroity  of 
Nashville,  had  for  his  subject 
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The  State  tn  Reference  to  Higher  Education. 

Cbaucellor  Kirkland  said  in  part:  ^'The  need  oT  men  of  high 
culture  and  attainments  is  peculiarly  great  in  America.  The  very 
nature  of  our  government  makes  necessary  a  high  average  of  citi- 
zenship, inasmuch  as  individual  responsibility  plays  so  large  a  part  in 
our  national  life.  The  State  is  a  party  in  the  cotiferring  of  every  de- 
gree ;  it  puts  its  approval  and  blessing  on  every  person  sent  out  into 
the  world  with  such  a  seal.  The  right  to  confer  degrees  belongs  to  no 
individual  or  group  of  individuals.  It  cannot  be  acquired  save  from 
one  source,  and  that  source  is  the  State.  To  this  extent,  then,  the 
State  is  in  partnership  with  every  college  and  university.  This  part- 
nership puts  on  the  State  definite  duties  and  responsibilities.  Unfor- 
tunately the  State  has  regarded  too  lightly  its  obli^tions  in  this 
matter. 

^'It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  establish  definite  conditions  on  which 
alone  charters  may  be  secured,  and  especially  to  restrict  by  wise  and 
careful  enactment  the  right  to  confer  degrees.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
established  by  court  decisions  that  the  right  to  confer  degrees  comes 
from  the  legislature.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
safeguard  this  right,  prevent  its  abuse,  and  limit  it  by  dubh  wholesome^ 
restrictions  as  the  interests  of  society  demand.  As  has  been  said 
before,  the  State  is  a  partner  with  every  degree-conferring  institution, 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  always  a  silent  partner.  It  should  require 
regular  reports  of  official  business,  and  should  see  to  it  that  the  good 
name  of  the  firm  is  preserved.  In  allowing  degrees  to  be  given  the 
State  bestow<s  a  piece  of  property,  sacred  and  inviolable,  as  far  as  out- 
ward violence  is  concerned,  but  it  allows  all  that  is  of  worth  in  that 
property  to  be  destroyed  by  the  reckless  conduct  of  fraudulent  ini- 
postors  or  indifFeredt  pretenders. 

**  Precedent  for  State  supervision  of  higher  education  has  already 
been  established.  Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  maintains  certain 
requirements  for  the  practice  of  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy.  These 
requirements  often  include  a  university  course  specified  as  to  contents 
and  extent.  Surely,  there  is  no  one  who  will  not  admit  the  wisdom 
of  such  enactments.  The  State  of  New  York  has  set  her  sister  States 
a  magnificent  example  in  the  regulation  of  all  matters  of  higher  edu- 
cation by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  board  was  incorporated  in  1874,  and  has  done  a  glorious 
service  for  the  State.  Under  the  present  law  it  alone  has  the  right  to 
grant  charters,  as  it  also  has  the  right  to  revoke  them.  But  no  insti- 
tution can  be  given  the  power  to  confer  degrees  unless  it  has  resources 
of  at  least  $500,000.  By  such  careful  supervision  this  State  has  built 
up  a  system  of  higher  and  professional  educatioil  Jar  in  advance  of 
any  State  in  the  Union. 
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''The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  SchooIs*^ 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  1896,  by  a  unanimous  vote  recom- 
mended the  introduction  of  an  educational  bill  in  the  Legislature  of 
each  State  represented  in  the  association.  These  bills  were  to  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  an  educational  commission  in  each  State 
which  should  give  no  charter  to  any  institution  hereafter  established 
as  a  college  or  university  unless  its  productive  endowment  should 
amount  to  at  least  f  100,000.  The  same  recommendation  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  State  Teachers^  Association  of  Illinois  in- 
December,  1898.  It  was  further  indorsed  by  the  Chicago  Bar  Asso* 
ciation,  the  Chicago  Medical  Society  and  other  influential  organiza* 
tions. 

''Would  it  not  be  a  glorious  outcome  of  our  gathering  here  if  we 
could  start  a  movement  of  a  similar  nature  in  all  our  Southern  States  ? 
Public  opinion  is  stirring  on  this  queston.  A  number  of  churchea 
have  appointed  educational  commissions  designed  to  regulate  stand- 
ards and  promote  uniformity  among  denominational  institutions.  Col- 
leges and  universities  have  bound  themselves  together  into  associations 
with  similar  aims  and  purposes.  But  all  these  efforts  be  must  largely 
futile  so  long  as  our  States  confer  the  same  privileges  and  blessings 
alike  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  giving  the  highest  educational  indorse- 
ment of  great  commonwealths  even  to  charlatans  and  impostors,  whose 
chicanery  and  deception  ought  to  be  rewarded  with  severest  punish- 
ment. May  heaven  speed  the  day  when  our  government  shall  lend  its 
strong  arm  not  only  to  save  its  citizens  from  impure  coal  oil  and  low- 
grade  fertilizers,  but  from  imposition  and  deceit  in  that  higher  realm 
where  soul-life  is  quickened  and  the  light  of  truth  should  ever  burn.'^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Kirkland's  address  President  Jerome  H. 
Raymond  of  the  West  Virginia  University  moved  that  the  president 
of  the  association  be  empowered  to  appoiut  a  commission  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  get  passed  such  bills  belore  the  several  legislatures  of  the 
Southern  States  as  shall  limit  the  conferring  of  degrees  to  properly 
qualified  institutions. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney  and  Dr.  R.  B.  Fulson  both  spoke  favoring 
such  a  resolution.  The  motion  was  put  and  carried  by  a  unanimous 
vote  and  the  commission  afterwards  appointed. 

Presideiit  Raymond  presented  a  paper  on 

Voluntary  Election  versus  Prescribed  Studies. 

President  Raymond  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  elective  system,  and 
would  see  it  universal  not  only  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  col- 
lege work  but  even  in  the  freshman  year  aud  in  the  high  school. 
To  objectors,  who  argue  that  the  system  Is  all  very  well  for  the 
mature  student  but  is  not  for  ''children,''  for   how  is  the  boy   of 
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fourteen,  to  know  what  he  wantii  to  do  in  the  world  and  hence  what 
he  wants  by  way  of  preparation,  President  Raymond  would  answer, 
"  Pray  tell  me  who  is  to  know  if  the  boy  does  not  ?  Do  the 
parents,  does  the  teacher?  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  dreary 
failure  resulting  from  compulsory  study.  No,  the  boy  must  be  aK 
lowed  to  decide  for  himself,  and  his  decision  will  be  the  best  that 
can  be  had  short  of  a  direct  revelation  from  on  high.'^  But  let  us 
have  President  Raymond's  own  words  on  the  subject : 

''It  is  an  error,  a  wicked,  unpardonable,  wrong,  this  making  students 
do  what  they  hate  to  do,  for  some  fancied  good  that  will  accrue  some 
time.  What  right  have  you  or  I  to  keep  an  education  away  from 
any  young  man  or  woman,  or  from  any  child,  on  the  ground  ihat 
they  have  not  endured  all  sorts  of  disagreelible  intellectual  cramming 
first?  To  force  a  boy's  mental  life  into  uncongenial  channels  is  to 
make  him  hate  all  mental  life ;  to  kill  him  intellectually.  To  lead 
him  into  a  congenial,  happy  life  of  mental  effort  is  to  render  him  an 
invaluable  service.  Prescribed  studies  kill;  voluntary  studies  give 
life.     That  way  madness  lies;  this  way  is  eternal  life. 

''And  now  what  are  the  results  of  the  elective  system  on  the  stu- 
dent, on  the  teacher,  on  the  college,  on  society?  Let  us  see  what  the 
elective  system  has  done  for  the  student. 

"1.  He  brings  to  his  work  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  his  opportunities,  and  a  delight  in  doing  his  work.  What  one 
loves  to  do,  he  does  well — that  we  all  know.  When  a  student 
plunges  into  science  because  he  loves  it,  because  his  curiosity  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  natural  forces  has  been  an  overmastering  passion, 
be  very  sure  he  will  not  have  to  be  urged  and  coaxed  and  driven  to 
do  what  he  does  well.  He  will  gain  knowledge  and  power.  He 
will  work  out  his  own  salvation  a  great  deal  quicker  than  you  can  do 
it  for  him,  and  he  will  make  a  first-class  scientist  out  of  himself  as 
naturally  as  a^flower  opens  to  the  light  of  the  sun. 

^'2.  The  awfoldgre  known  as  'not  passing'  is  banished  from  the 
life  of  the  student  who  elects  his  work.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  failure 
to  pass  in  a  study  in  which  one  is  deeply  interested  ? 

"3.  From  doing  one  thing  thoroughly  and  well  a  student  learns  to 
do  other  things  well.  One  study  mastered,  all  the  other  studies  are 
easier  of  mastery.  With  the  conquest  of  principles  pertaining  to  the 
field  of  work,  every  other  field  becomes  easier  oE  mastery.  Moreover, 
having  become  thoroughly  interested  in' some  one  subject  the  student 
is  enabled,  under  the  elective  system,  to  know  it  beyond  its  mere 
elements,  and  so  his  mental  life  is  secured.  He  will  be  still  achieving, 
still  pur8uing,and  will  never  settle  down  into  the  sordid,  unintellecttial 
life  into  which  the  machine-made  boy  usually  falls  at  once  upon  leav- 
ing school. 
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'^The  ''elective  system  enables  the  student  to  find  his  life-work* 
.  jpong  &ef61^e  he  has  finished  his  university  course  he  will  have  dis- 
covered whaVhe  can  and  what  he  cannot  do,  and  he  will  not  be  likely 
ta  enter  for  a  lillfe-work  any  department  of  work  where  he  knows  he 
will  be  a  failure.  He  will  have  had  time  to  test  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes^ apd  will  be  well  on  the  way  to  a  work  which  he  wishes  to  do 
permanently  before  he  knows  it. 

^' After  all,  the  strongest  argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  elective 
system  is  that  it  has  proved  to  be  successful  where  it  has  been  tried. 
In  West  Virginia  University  the  results  have  been  identical  with 
those  obtained  at  the  University  of  Indiana,  aC  Harvard,  at  Leland 
Stanford.  At  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  there  are  practically  no  bar- 
riers to  election.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  all  of  the  tendency  is  toward  this  system.^' 

The  Kindergarten  Department 

This  department  held  an  afternoon  meeting  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  Club.  The  large  audience  that  attended 
showed  the  great  interest  that  the  public  is  beginning  to  take  in 
this  important  branch  of  education.  Miss  Mary  McCuUoch  of 
St.  Louis,  in  her  presidential  address,  sketched  the  progress  of 
the  kindergarten  movement  in  the  South  from  its  beginning 
until  that  auspicious  day — December  28,  1898 — when  it  became 
a  recognized  department  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association. 
^<On  that  day,"  Miss  McCulloch  said,  ^'a  ship  was  launched 
in  New  Orleans  which  had  for  its  pilot  Miss  Evelyn  Waldo, 
and  on  its  side  it  bore  the  inscription  'Kindergarten  Union/  And 
now  the  same  ship  is  anchored  at  the  wharf  at  Memphis,  and  on 
board  she  carries  representatives  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville 
and  New  Orleans.  She  flies  a  pennant  on  which  is  written  the  great 
mottO'Of  the  kindergartner:  'AH  is  unity,  all  springs  from  unity,  all 
rotums  to  unity.' '  She  then  spoke  of  the  various  messages  this  great 
kindergarten  ship  brings  to  the  child,  to  the  mother  and  to  the  teacher, 
and  with  such  earnestness  did  she  speak,  withal  that  the  messages 
carried  liome  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her  hearers,  who  were  touched 
by  the  enkindling  thrill  of  a  noble  enthusiasm  and  were  aroused  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  kindergarten  in  any  scheme 
of  general  education. 

Miss  McCulloch  was  followed  by  Miss  Mari  Ruef  Hofer  of  Chicago, 
whose  song  interpretations  have  gained  for  her  a  national  reputation 
among  kindergartners.  Miss  Hofer  showed  how  thought  activity  is 
generated  in  the  child  through  song  or  music,  music  being  one  of  the 
avenues  of  expression,  and  song  a  language  through  which  his  animal 
spirits  find  outlet.     She  illustrated  her  talk  by  several  songs,  intended 
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for  use  with  the  children  in  the  kindergarten,  but  which  cl 
delighted  her  audience  o(  ''grown-ups.'^ 

Miss  Finie  Murfree  Burton,  assistant-superintendej 
kindergartens  of  Louisvilley  followed  with  a  paper 
Habit  in  the  Kindergarten  :" 

'*  Kindergartens,  '^  she  said,  '^  are  habit  factoriel 
dergarten  is  a  busy  workshop  where  the  kindergarlh^  ^i^  her 
assistants  are  the  directing  power  and  each  little  child  coMciousIjr 
or  unconsciously  at  work  spinning  his  fate.  As  all  habits  should 
begin  in  childhood — as  children  are  but  '' bundles  of  tendencies'' 
and  character,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  has  defined  it,  is  but  a  completely 
iashioned  will  how  important  is  the  fashioning  process  and  the  period 
of  formation.  The  burdeu  of  Miss  Burton's  paper  went  to  show  how 
kindergartens  as  habit  factories  might  turn  out  the  best  results. 

Miss  Julia  May  Peck,  of  Memphis,  gave  a  demonstration  of 
the  flexible  music  method  as  applied  to  kindegartens.  She  had  some 
of  her  pupils  present  and  the  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
familiarity  with  the  lives  of  composers  displayed  by  these  children 
practically  demonstrated  the  success  of  the  method  in  laying  the  foun* 
dation  of  a  sound  musical  education. 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Cook,  principal  of  Crow  School,  St.  Louis,  the 
knight-errant  of  kindergartens,  closed  the  program  by  a  talk  on  the 
culture  of  the  kindergartener  in  which  he  showed  how  thorough  is  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  this  branch  of  education;  how  they  dip  deep 
down  into  the  heart  of  things,  how  they  study  the  great  masters,  how 
in  short,  they  take  all  knowledge  to  be  their  province,  so  that  they 
may  come  bringing  precious  gifts  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  a  little  child. 

The  nomination  committee  then  reported  on  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Patty  Hill,  of  Louisville;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Willette  Allen,  of  Atlanta;  Secretrary,  Miss  Mary 
Betts,  of  Memphis. 

The  nominees  were  declared  elected  without  objection,  and  the 
kindergarten  department  adjourned .  until  the  next  annual  session. 
AlU  who  attended  the  present  session  could  but  note  the  earnestness, 
the  alertness,  the  enthusiasm,  the  eagerness  to  impart  and  to  receive 
that  characterized  one  and  all  of  these  kindergarten  workers  and  that 
seemed  to  give  an  atmosphere  of  ozone  and  energy  to  their  meeting. 
Indeed  it  made  some  of  us  think  that  the  phrase  ''from  the  university 
up  to  the  kindergarten"  was  perhaps  not  so  very  far  wrong  after  all 
and  that  it  may  yet  be  said  of  the  august  band  of  educators  that  ''A 
little  child  shall  lead  them." 

Organization. 

The  committee  on  organization  presented  the  following  resolutions 
to  the  Association : 

-^  r  1   1  <^>,  ) 
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Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  teachers  repre- 
fented  by  this  association  as  yet  iails  to  exert  the  influence  or  to 
receive  a  consideration  proportionate  to  the  responsibility  resting  on 
it  for  the  social;  the  moral  and  the  mental^  as  well  as  the  intellectual, 
development  of  our  people;  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  the  continued  existence  of  this  state  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  lack  of  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers 
themselves  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  J  by  the  Southern  Educational  Association,  in  convention 
assembled, 

1.  That  we  appeal  to  every  white  teacher  in  the  South  to  join  in  a 
vigorous  movement  for  a  closer  and  more  effective  union  of  our  edu- 
cational forces  into  an  organization  which  shall  not  only  foster  self- 
improvement  and  a  better  understanding  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  service;  but  which  shall  aim. to  become  strong  enough  to  com- 
mand attention  in  legislative  halls,  and  pervasive  enough  to  arouse 
and  educate  public  opinion  throughout  the  land  in  favor  of  better 
schoolhouses,  better  equipment,  better  salaries  and  more  generous 
endowments. . 

2.  That  in  furtherance  of  these  ends  this  association  offers  the  fol- 
lowing.outline  scheme  of  organization  : 

(a)  This  association  shall  hereafter  consist  of  six  divisions,  to  be 
known  as  the  divisions  of  superintendence,  of  higher,  secondary, 
elementary,  industrial  and  normal  education. 

(b)  Each  of  these  divisions  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
associatians  elect  a  president,  vice-president  and  secretary,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  an  executive  committee,  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  administer  its  affairs  and  make  all  possible  provision  for  its  suc- 
cess. 

(c)  That  each  State  association  in  the  South  is  requested  to  elect 
one  member  to  each  of  the  division's  executive  committees  (six  in  all). 

(d)  That  the  members  of  all  these  division  committees,  with  the 
officers  and  the  general  officers  of  the  association,  who  shall  be  ex- 
officio  the  officers  of  this  body,  shall  constitute  a  body  to  be  known 
as  the  executive  council  of  the  S.  E.  A. 

(e)  That  the  morning  sessions  of  each  general  meeting  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  deliberations  of  this  representative  council,  which 
shall  endeavor  to  formulate  plans  for  uniform  organization  within 
the  States  and  for  the  practical  betterment  of  the  teachers'  condition^ 

(f)  That  the  State  associations  now  holding  their  annual  sessions 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  be  respectfully  requested  to  change 
their  dates,  if  possible,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  S.  E.  A. 

(g)  That  the  present  committee  on  reorganization  be  continued  for 
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the  eusuiug  year,  with  instructions  to  present  this  plan  to  each  of  the 
State  associations  and  ask  their  concurrence,  and  that  it  be  granted 
authority  for  the  next  meeting  to  appoint  on  the  nomination  of  the 
president  of  any  State  association  not  holding  a  meeting  in  the  mean- 
time^ the  delegates  to  this  council,  and  that  it  be  directed  to  continue 
its  work  of  organization  by  the  elaboration  of  this  plan,  as  given  in 
the  above  paragraph,  and  to  take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  the  next  meeting. 
Very  respectfully, 
Geo.  J.  Ramsey,  Chairman.  M.  A.  Cassady, 

R.  B.  Fulton,  G.  R.  Glenn, 

P.  P.  Claxton,  J.  H.  Phillips, 

J.  H.  Raymond,  J.  H.Hinemon, 

Celestia  Parrish,  Geo.  Summby. 

Officers  Elected. 

Dr.  George  Ramsey,  chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  of- 
fered the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  These  nomi- 
nations were  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  committee,  and  the 
report  was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice  from  the  convention. 

The  officers  chosen  were  as  follows: 

President — Dr.  R.  B.  Fulton,  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  Oxford,  Miss. 

Vice-President — Dr.  Junius  Jordan,  of  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Secretary — Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Treasurer — Prof.  John  D.  Yerby,  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  treasurer  and  secretary  were  re-elected,  and  the  vice-president 
was  president  of  the  association  last  year  and  was  selected  vice-presi- 
dent under  a  plan  adopted  at  New  Orleans.  This  only  makes  a 
change  of  one  in  the  personnel  of  the  officers. 

Resolutions. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  offered  their  report,  which  was  read 
by  Dr.  Fulton.  The  resolutions  which  follow  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention  : 

Your  committee  on  resolutions  respectfully  submits  the  following 
report  and  recommends  its  adoption  : 

The  interest  shown  in  the  work  of  this  association  as  indicated  by 
the  admirable  preparations  made  and  the  splendid  welcome  accorded 
in  the  city  of  Memphis  by  the  large  number  ana  representative  char- 
acter of  the  body  of  teachers  here  assembled,  by  th^  quality  and  spirit 
of  the  papers  read  and  the  addresses  made,  and  by  the  determination 
evinced  to  give  to  the  Southern  Educational  Association  that  broad 
reach  and   full   power  which  come  from  perfected  organization  and 
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wbicb  shall  enable  it  to  meet  the  increased  responsibilities  ooining 
upon  it  with  the  crowning  of  a  more  active  and  exacting  intellectual 
and  industrial  life  in  the  Southern  States,  is  cause  for  glad  oon* 
gratulation  and  encouragement. 

We  earnestly  invite  cur  fellow  teachers  in  the  Southern  States  and 
elsewhere  to  unite  with  us  in  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  which 
vitally  concern  the  present  welfare  and  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
section  of  the  Union^  whose  history  and  social  conditions  give  pecu- 
liar emphasis  to  its  educational  needs. 

We  urge  those  who  are  in  positions  of  legislative  or  executive 
authority  to  give  to  educational  questions  that  conspicuous  interest 
which  their  importance  deserves,  and  those  upon  whom  educational 
work  is  deiiendent  /or  support  to  exercise  that  wise  liberality  in  its 
maintenance  which  the  times  imperatively  demand. 

Following  were  the  usual  resolutions  of  thanks,  after  which  the  con- 
vention adjourned  to  meet  again  next  year  either  in  Richmond  or 
Birmingham,  as  is  to  be  decided  later  by  the  executive  board. 


Important  Announcement. 

Owing  to  the  space  taken  up  by  the  foregoing  report  we  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  out  o(  this  issue  several  of  the  Journal's  regular  de- 
partments, but  as  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Associa- 
tion is  the  most  important  educational  happening  of  the  year  in  the 
South,  we  feel  sure  that  every  one  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  of  the 
account  of  the  proceedings  and  not  a  single  one  will  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  begrudge  the  space. 

We  would  say,  however,  that  all  the  regular  departments  will  be 
in  the  February  number,  as  well  as  some  new  features  of  special  in- 
terest. There  will  be  an  excellent  program  for  Washington's  Birth- 
day which  we  hope  will  be  helpful  to  many  of  the  teachers  in  preparing 
their  exercises  for  that  day — Ample  time  will  be  aflorded  for  this  as 
we  intend  to  have  the  Jounal  in  the  hands  of  our  subscribers  by  the 
first.  In  this  number  will  appear  the  American  Book  Company's  fifty 
dollar  prize  essay,  written  by  Mr.  Pound,  of  Waycross,  on  the  subject 
'^Science  in  Public  School  £klucation."  Also  specially  contributed 
articles,  a  helpful  outline  of  Nature  Study  work  for  the  month,  re- 
views of  the  new  books,  and  educational  readings  from  our  exchanges- 
Altogether  the  February  Journal  will  be  a  number  that  no  teacher 
should  miss. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT    LETTER    FROM    THE    STATE    SCHOOL    COMMISSIONER   TO 

THE   COUNTY   SCHOOL   COMMISSIONERS. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  28,  1899. 
To  the  County  School  Commisaioner : 

I  send  you  by  express  this  week  supplies  of  all  blanks  you  have 
asked  for.  I  send  also  copies  of  my  annual  report  to  the  legislature, 
including  a  bound  copy  for  your  office  library.  Please  distribute  the 
extra  copies  of  the  report  among  members  ot  the  county  grand  jury 
when  that  body  convenes.  The  legislature  passed  a  law  taxing  all 
dogs  in  the  State,  but  this  law  does  not  become  effective  in  any  county 
until  it  has  the  approval  of  the  grand  jury.  The  grand  jury  should 
know  that  all  money  derived  from  the  tax  on  dogs  is  added  to  the 
school  fund  of  the  county.  When  the  people  understand  that  this 
money  goes  immediately  back  to  their  pockets  in  providing  better 
school  facilities  for  the  children,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  little  oppo- 
sition to  the  law.  I  shall  visit  and  address  as  many  grand  juries  as 
possible  on  this  important  matter.  If  the  law  can  go  into  effect  at 
once  it  will  add  at  least  (250,000  to  the  school  fund  of  1901.  I  beg, 
therefore,  that  you  will  go  before  the  grand  jury  of  your  county  as 
soon  as  that  body  convenes,  and  urge  the  members  to  ratify  the  act 
of  the  legislature.  If  you  find  that  you  will  need  help  in  this  matter 
advise  me  at  once. 

Another  important  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature.  By  this  act 
all  licenses  or  diplomas  authorizing  the  holders  to  teach  without  ex- 
amination, except  those  holding  State  certificates  issued  by  this  de- 
partment, have  been  revoked.  The  Attorney-General  advises  me 
that  there  can  be  no  exception  allowed  under  the  law.  I  tried  before 
the  committee  to  have  the  two  normal  schools  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  law,  but  the  legislature  struck  out  the  amendment, 
and  thus  positively  refused  to  exempt  anybody  except  those  holding 
State  certificates. 

You  will  observe  that  the  increase  in  the  school  fund  of  1900  over 
1899  is  about  (50,000.  This  is  about  six  cents  per  child  of  school 
age. 

I  am  glad  to  note  the  gratifying  progress  that  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year  in  centralizing  the  schools  and  building  new  and  com- 
fortable  schoolhoused.      If  this  wise  policy  is  continued  for  a  few 
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years  longer,    we  shall    have  a  good  well-furDished  schoolhouse  in 
every  school  district  in  the  State. 

The  book  reports  from  ninety -seven  counties  show  that  the  average 
cost  of  books  per  child  enrolled  for  1899  was  29  cents.  I  am  satis- 
fied, that  with  the  books  on  hand  all  books  could  hereafter  be  sup- 
plied to  the  children  of  each  county  in  the  State  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing 50  cents  per  child.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  county  board  could 
collect  from  each  child  50  cents  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
this  money  could  supply  all  the  new  books  needed.  With  the  cash 
in  hand,  you  could  buy  from  any  publisher  at  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent,  off  the  list  prices.  In  this  way  you  c  )uld  settle  this  book  ques- 
tion for  all  time.  The  plan  above  mentioned  is  practically  the  Ohio 
plan,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  schemes  yet  devised  for  the 
purchase  of  books.  I^ater  on  I  shall  prepare  a  careful  statement 
showing  the  character  and  cost  of  books  under  State  uniformity  and 
county  uniformity  for  the  consideration  of  our  county  boards.  I 
trust  this  statement  may  be  of  service  to  them  hereafter.  During  the 
session  of  the  legislature  another  effort  was  made  to  foist  this  State 
uniformity  business  on  the  country  people  of  this  State,  excluding 
the  towns  and  cities  from  the  operation  of  the  proposed  law.  The 
scheme  met  an  ignominious  defeat  in  the  House.  If  uniformity  is 
good  for  county  schools,  it  is  good  for  city  schools.  The  simple 
truth  is,  it  has  been  an  educational  curse  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 
This  uniformity  scheme  has  often  been  used  as  a  hobby-horse  to  ride 
into  office,  and  publishers  of  cheap  and  worthless  books  have  used  it 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  books  that  cannot  stand  the  relentless  test 
of  fair  and  open  competition.  The  educational  history  of  each  State 
where  the  people  have  been  fooled  with  it  shows  that  the  demagogues 
who  profited  by  it  have  been  quickly  scourged  out  of  office,  and  that 
the  people,  recovering  their  sober  judgment,  have  snatched  the  cheap, 
brainless,  worthless  books  from  the  hands  of  their  children  and  dashed 
them  back  into  obscurity  whence  they  came.  This  is  simple  history 
that  is  now  repeating  itself  in  several  States  where  this  wretched  piece 
of  folly  is  perpetrated  at  the  expense  of  the  children.  But  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  this  matter  hereafter. 

The  election  of  all  county  school  commissioners  will  occur  in 
February,  duHng  the  first  or  second  week.  The  questions  for  the 
examination  will  be  mainly  practical  questions  concerning  supervision 
of  schools,  administration  of  the  school  law,  etc. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  three  deaths  in  our  ranks.  Hon. 
J.  E.  Rosser,  Walker  county,  Hon.  J.  J.  Grant,  Baker  county, 
and  Hon.  John  A.  Saye,  Morgan  county.  They  were  good  and  use- 
ful men  all  of  them.  The  work  that  they  did  in  their  respective 
counties  for  the  salvation  of  the  children  will  cause  their  names  to  be 
honored,  and  their  memories  to  be  revered  through  years  to  come. 
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Trasting  that  the  new  year  may  bring  to  yon  and  to  the  members 
of  your  board  God's  richest  blessing,  and  that  his  infinite  wisdom 
may  direct  the  teachers^  and  that  his  loving  providence  may  defend 
and  save  all  the  children,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  R.  Glenn, 
Slate  School  Commissioner. 


We  have  passed  by  another  mile  post.  The  fates  have  changed 
horses  and  the  rumbling  old  chariot  of  humanity  has  started  anew 
upon  its  weary  way.  The  old  year  is  dead;  the  records  of  its  good 
and  of  its  evil  are  all  complete.  '^  What  is  writ  is  writ — would  it 
were  worthier." 

The  fair  clean  page  stands  open  in  the  angel's  book,  as  yet  all  un- 
stained by  the  entry  to  tell  of  neglect  and  sin. 

The  rosy-faced  boy,  the  fair  New  Year,  is  coming  to  meet  us  with 
arms  all  full  of  that  which  shall  make  our  weal  or  our  woe,  our  prog- 
ress or  retreat,  the  upbuilding  or  the  downcasting  of  the  individual 
or  of  the  race.  We  know  not  what  he  brings,  but  we  go  forth  tt> 
meet  him  with  brave  hearts. — Bishop  of  Kentucky. 


New  Year  Song. 

When  the  year  is  new  my  dear, 

When  the  year  is  new, 

Let  us  make  a  promise  here, 

Little  I  and  you, 

Not  to  fall  arquarrelling 

Over  every  tiny  thing, 

But  sing  and  smile,  smile  and  sing. 

All  the  glad  year  through. 

As  the  years  goes  by,  my  dear, 

As  the  years  goes  by. 

Let  us  keep  our  sky  swept  clear, 

Little  you  and  L 

Sweep  up  every  cloudy  scowl. 

Every  little  thunder  growl, 

And  live  and  laugh. 

Laugh  and  live, 

'Neath  a  cloudless  sky. 

When  the  year  is  old  my  dear, 
When  the  year  is  old, 
Let  us  never  doubt  or  fear 
Though  the  days  grow  cold. 
Loving  thougbts  are  always  warm ; 
Merry  hearts  know  ne'er  a  Rtorm  ; 
Come  ice  and  snow,  so  love's  dear  glow 
Turns  all  our  gray  to  ffold ! 

— Laura  K  Biohards  in  Ybuth^s  Compar.ion, 
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Manual  Training. 

SECOND   ARTICI^E. 

In  the  last  article  Btresa  was  laid  on  the  importance  of  saving  odds 
and  ends  of  materials  for  use  in  constructive  work.  It  was  urged 
that  economy  and  thrift  result  from  such  habit.  Let  Die  illustrate 
with  a  case  arising  since  that  article  was  written.  A  little  girl  brought 
her  string  of  beads^  with  one  of  two  small  silver  color  rings  missing 
at  the  clasp.  "  What  can  be  done  with  it?"  was  her  question.  "  Must 
it  be  taken  to  a  jeweler  tp  be  mended?''  I  turned  to  a  little  box  to 
look  for  a  piece  of  wire  of  the  same  thickness  and  color  as  the  re- 
maining ring.  Here  is  a  little  coiled  spring.  It  is  too  thin  and  of  yel- 
low color.  Here  is  also  a  little  staple  of  bright  steel  wire.  This  is 
too  thick.  Ah,  here  is  a  short  piece  of  bright  steel  wire  from  the 
ijlasp  of  an  old  paper  envelope.  It  is  of  just  the  right  thickness 
and  the  color  is  so  near  that  of  silver  as  to  answer  very  well.  The 
end  of  an  old  key  lying  in  the  same  box  is  ot  the  same  diameter  as  the 
inside  diameter  of  the  remaining  ring.  I  bend  the  wire  once  around 
the  end  of  the  key,.  letting  the  ends  lie  over  each  other.  Then  I  cut 
the  two  thicknesses  of  wire  at  the  same  place.  Now  pulling  the  ends 
of  the  new  ring  side- wise,  away  Irom  each  other,  I  slip  one  end  through 
the  loop  in  the  cord  on  which  the  beads  are  strung  and  the  little  girl 
is  made  happy  without  a  trip  to  the  jeweler. 

HOW   TO   MAKE   A   BOX. 

You  will  need  a  box  in  which  to  keep  your  pencils,  pens,  knife,  scis- 
sors, pins,  and  other  tools  and  materials.  Boxes  are  such  useful  things 
that  we  cannot  well  have  too  many  of  them.  There  are  many  kinds 
and  they  are  made  in  many  difierent  ways.  I  will  show  you  how  to 
make  a  small  box  of  paper,  and  iafter  you  have  made  this  one  size,  you 
<*an  make  others  of  ))aper,  of  other  sizes  and  shapes,  and  by  a  little 
£tudy  you  can  see  how  to  make  still  more  boxes  out  of  leather,  tin  and 
wood. 

Cut  a  piece  of  paper  eight  inches  wide  and  sixteen  inches  long.  It 
is  better  to  use  a  piece  of  paper  that  is  tolerably  stiff,  and  you  may  use 
pasteboard,  if  it  is  a  kind  that  will  bend  without  breaking.  Mark 
lines  across  the  paper  two  inches  from  each  edge,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing. This  will  divide  the  paper  into  a  large  middle  part  A^  two  long 
side  parts  marked  -B,  four  square  corner  pieces  2),  1),  Z),  2),  and  the 
two  short  end  pieces  C,  C.  With  your  knife  or  scissors  cut  between 
the  parts  Cand  D  at  one  end  of  the  sheet.  Now  bend  up  the  parts 
C,  0  until  they  stand  straight  up  and  down,  making  the  bend  on  the 
lines  which    you  drew  at  the  beginning.      Next  do  the  same  with 
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the  four  corner  pieces  Z),  Z),  Z),  Z).  This  will  briDg^  the  corner 
pieces  up  into  line  with  the  end  pieces  C,  C.  Kow  also  bend  up  the 
two  long  side  pieces  B,  JB,  until  they  also  stand  straight  up  and  down 
In  doing  this^  make  the  corner  pieces  Z),  Z),  D,  D,  slip  up  on  the  out- 
side of  the  end  pieces  C,  C.  This  will  bring  two  edges  of  the  corner 
pieces  together. 

You  will  now  have  the  form  of  a  box  and  it  will  be  complete  as  soon 
as  you  fasten  the  parts  C  and  D  together  at  each  end.  This  you  can 
<lo  by  making  holes,  a,  through  the  parts  G  and  D  at  what  is  now 
the  upper  edge  of  the  box.  These  holes  may  be  made  while  the  sheet 
is  still  flat,  placing  them  where  they  are  shown  in  the  drawing.  In 
making  these  holes  place  them  at  equal  distances  from  the  edges  and 
place  those  on  the. end  pieces  C,  as  far  from  the  middle  of  the  outer 
•^dge  as  from  the  edge.     Through  these  holes  you  can  tie  a  thread  or 
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string  or  ribbon.  A  single  string  or  ribbon  may  go  through  two  sets 
of  boles  at  one  end  of  the  box  and  be  tied  on  the  outside  with  a  loop 
or  bow-knot.  More  holes  like  these  may  be,  put  further  down,  and 
strings  or  ribbons  tied  through  in  the  satne  way. 

If  you  wish  to  use  another  form,  the  corner  pieces  D  may  be 
pasted  to  the  end  pieces  Cwith  flour  paste  or  mucilage.  You  might 
also  sew  the  corner  pieces  to  the  end  pieces,  using  colored  thread  and 
auy  kind  of  stitch  that  you  may.desire.  Sonde  of  you  may  want  to  put 
tape  or  cloth  binding  all  around  the  upper  edges  of  the  box,  and 
i^erhaps  also  down  over  the  corners ;  and  some  of  you  may  wish  to 
put  a  paper  binding  on  in  this  way.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will  like 
to  put  a  thin  paper  lining  all  over  the  inside  of  the  box  with  the  edge 
reaching  a  little  way  over  and  out  upon  the  outside  of  the  box  and 
down  along  the  corners.  Colored  tissue  paper  used  in  this  way  will 
look  nice. 

If  you  wish,  you  may  cut  off  the  corner  pieces  D  altogether,  and 
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merely  bring  together  the  edges  of  the  side  pieces  B  and  the  end 
pieces  C,  and  fasten  them  by  sewing  or  by  pas  Jng  over  them  strips 
of  paper  or  cloth. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the  strength  of  this  box  will 
depend  upon  the  thickness  and  kind  of  paper  used.  The  finished  box 
is  two  inches  deep,  four  inches  wide,  and  twelve  inches  long,  a  good 
size  for  holding  pencils,  and  pens,  a  knife  and  scissors,  and  other 
small  tcols. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  lid  for  your  box,  take  a  piece  of  paper  six 
inches  wide  and  fourteen  inches  long.  Mark  a  line  a  little  less  than 
an  inch  from  each  edge,  so  that  you  will  have  a  middle  part  A^  a 
little  larger  tban  the  part  A  of  the  sheet  from  which  yon  made  the 
box.  To  see  whether  this  is  marked  large  enough,  set  your  box  on 
the  part  A  of  the  cover  paper.  In  this  second  sheet  you  will  again 
have  side,  end  and  corner  pieces  as  you  had  in  the  first  sheet.  But 
this  time,  instead  of  cutting  between  the  parts  Cand  2),  cut  between 
the  parts  D  and  B.  Now  bend  up  the  side  pieces  jB.  Next  bend 
up  the  end  pieces  D;  then  fasten  these  corner  pieces  to  the  side 
pieces  by  pasting,  tying,  sewing,  or  binding,  as  you  may  desire.  This 
finishes  the  lid,  unless  you  may  wish  to  put  coloring  or  pictures  upon 
it. 

Now  see  whether  you  can  make  other  boxes  of  other  sizes  and 
shapes. 

If  you  wish  to  make  such  boxes  as  sometimes  come  from  the  store, 
use  any  rough  or  smooth  pasteboard  and  leave  out  the  corner  pieces 
2>.  Over  some  or  all  of  the  corners  and  edges  paste  strips  of  colored 
paper.  Then  over  the  sides,  top,  and  ends  paste  paper  ot  some  other 
color,  trimming  it  so  as  to  leave  the  paper  of  the  corners  and  edges 
showing.  Try  this  and  see  how  neat  a  box  you  can  make.  In  this 
way  you  can  make  a  lot  of  boxes  to  be  filled  with  fruits,  candies,  or 
cake,  at  a  home,  church,  Sunday-school,  or  wedding  party  or  festival. 

PI  }ase  note  the  mathematics  in  this  lesson. 

(Copyright,  1808,  by  Gyrus  Kehr.) 

(Copyright,  1900,  by  Cyrus  Kehr.) 

Everything  which  helps  a  boy's  power  of  observation  helps  his 
power  of  learning,  and  I  know  from  experience  that  nothing  helps 
one's  power  of  observation  so  much  as  the  study  of  the  world  around 
us,  and  especially  the  study  of  natural  history.  To  be  accustomed  to 
watch  for  curious  objects,  to  know  in  a  moment  when  you  have  come 
upon  anything  new,  and  to  be  quick  at  seeing  when  things  are  like 
and  when  unlike — this  makes  one  a  skillful  obeserver.  This  must 
make  a  boy  observant,  shrewd  and  accurate  in  the  common  affairs  of 
life. — Charles  Kxngsley, 
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THE   OUTLOOK. 


Edited  by  L«  Graham  Cbozibr. 

While  an  essential  feature  of  the  Journal,  the  Outlook  is  an  independent 
department  in  that  for  the  views  therein  expressed  Miss  Crozier 

is  personally  and  entirely  responsible. 

How  to  Furnish  Social  Life  For  Children. 

Part  I. 

If  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  word  furnishy  then  the  school  is 
the  source  of  supply. 

The  family  is  the  social  unit,  but  because  of  its  oneness,  its  central- 
ization and  its  limitations  as  to  numbers,  it  tends  only  indirectly  to 
the  socialization  of  the  individual  member.  The  Social  Life  is,  we 
take  it,  the  voluntary  association  of  those  of  common  interest  and 
tastes  not  too  diverse,  the  association  giving  rise  to  the  progressive 
development  of  all  associated. .  But  with  any  effort  to  secure  social 
life  for  the  individual  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  social  life  is  pos- 
sible only  with  the  social:  hence,  the  first  requirement  is  that  such  in- 
fluences be  brought  to  bear  as  will  tend  to  socialize  the  child  itself. 
Fiske  has  demonstrated  that  a  civilization  is  dependent  upon  pro- 
longing the  developing  period  of  the  young.  Prof.  Giddings  main- 
tains that  that  which  makes  the  social  life  possible  is  the  '^conscious- 
ness of  kind,^'  while  Prof.  Jenks  holds  that  receptivity  or  toleration 
is  the  highest  social  virtue.  Let  the  three  theses  form  the  equal  sides 
of  a  triangle  and  one  may  see  something  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  genuine  social  life. 

But  (1)  the  dependence  of  the  young,  (2)  the  utilization  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  kind,  and  (3)  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  toleration 
are  all  but  objective  ends,  and  the  question  arises,  by  what  means  can 
these  ends  be  attained?  For  the  genuinely  social  individual  possess- 
es the  power  of  initiation  as  well  as  that  of  adaptation,  is  capable  of 
enjoying  but  also  of  contributing,  is  able  to  give  ungrudgingly,  and 
what  is  often  more  difficult,  to  accept  freely.  In  short,  the  test  of 
the  social  nature  is  the  ability  to  adapt  self  to  others  and  to  un- 
usual conditions  without  los-i  of  individuality.  But  to  accept  this 
view  of  social  life  is  one  thing  and  to  develop  this  many-sidedness  in 
the  child  or  children  is  quite  another.  In  fact,  to  demonstrate  how 
the  child  may  be  furnished  with  social  life  is  to  reach  a  solution  of 
the  most  involved  problem  of  the  hour.  For  the  issue  of  the  present 
is  the  socialization  of  the  human  family.  The  steamship,  the  railway 
and  the  cable  have  effected  the  physical  conuectio  nof  the  continents, 
and  have  brought  nations  and  governments  into   such  juxtaposition 
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that  even  the  most  obtuse  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  an  injury 
to  one  must  be  felt  by  all ;  and  further  progress  now  waits  for  such  a 
correlation  of  rational  forces  as  will  effect  the  articulation  of  the 
moral  and  ethical  interests  of  the  race. 

The  present  acceptance  of  the  process  of  education  as  one  contin- 
uous whole,  beginning  with  or  before  birth  and  terminating  only  with 
life,  imposes  new  responsibilities  upon  the  school.  The  idea  of  the 
past,  that  the  business  of  the  school  was  to  fit  the  pupil  for  life,  has 
been  enlarged  to  comprise  within  the  school  a  section  of  life  itself. 
And  since  organic  development  is  dependent  upon  the  interaction  of 
of  the  organism  and  its  environment,  it  follows  that  the  furnishing  of 
social  life  for  the  child  is  largely  a  matter  of  making  such  an  environ- 
ment as  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  control  or  direction  of  impulses 
and  habits,  and  a  coordination  of  activities  that  will  enable  the  child  to 
contribute  something  to  the  community  life  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
That  is,  powers  and  faculties  are  to  be  cultivated,  not  so  much  for 
association  as  through  associating. 

As  the  order  of  rational  development  is  through  sense  impression 
to  imagination,  and  through  imagination  to  the  power  of  relating  and 
recalling  sensations,  so  it  the  child  is  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  so- 
cial development  he  must  be  encouraged  to  do,  to  think,  and  to  feel 
along  the  lines  that  the  race  has  developed  and  he  must  be  encour- 
aged to  do,  to  think,  and  to  feel  in  concert  or  harmony  with  others. 

Thus  from  one  side  of  the  triangle  we  receive  the  suggestion  that 
the  child  be  kept  for  a  time  a  child, — not  that  development  may  be 
arrested,  but  that  it  may  be  symmetrical.  From  the  second  we  learn 
the  necessity  of  concerted  action — not  forcing  each  child  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  way,  but  leading  each  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  a  whole ;  and  through  the  second  the  third  end  may  be 
reached,  for  the  rivalry  and  intolerance  through  which  so  much  ra- 
tional energy  is  at  present  lost,  is  largely  due  to  the  tendency  to  en- 
courage pupils  to  duplicate  rather  than  to  supplement  the  effort  ot" 
others. 

So  the  first  direct  effort  towards  securing  social  life  for  children  is 
introduction,  universally,  of  all  the  activities  included  in  the  general 
term,  manual  training.  The  child  who  finds  within  easy  grasp  ma- 
terial, let  it  be  paper,  clay  or  wood,  upon  which  an  impression  can 
be  made,  will  seek  first  through  imitation  and  latter  through  sugges- 
tion, to  give  expression  to  some  ot*  the  many  instincts  and  impulses 
that  are  seething  within  him,  and  the  gratification  felt  upon  the  phys- 
ical effort  to  coordinate  activities  and  upon  the  realization  of  the 
power  to  create  or  to  bring  into  existence  a  product  which  can  be- 
held as  an  individual  possession,  is  substantial  evidence  that  certaia 
fundamental,  organic  needs  have  been  met.     But  the  early  develop- 
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ment  was  not  along  social  lines^  sel&shness  and  egotism  constituting 
among  primitive  people  the  essential  basis  of  life  and  tribe  mainte- 
nance, but  the  child  of  to-day  does  not  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
primitive  state^  and  the  principle  of  cooperation  now  recognized  as 
the  only  means  of  arresting  the  waste  of  diminishing  returns,  can  be 
inculcated  not  through  the  effort  to  eliminate  or  suppress  selfishness 
and  egotism,  but  -by  directing  the  force  which  these  passions  repre- 
sent to  the  accomplishment  of  other  ends.  That  is,  the  child  must 
have  it  early  demonstrated  that  by  working  in  concert  and  harmony 
with  others  the  pleasure  will  be  increased,  while  the  product  of 
their  labor  will  be  greater  and  better. 

That  the  details  through  which  this  end,  namely,  the  appreciation 
of  the  advantage  of  concerted  effort,  is  to  be  accomplished  are  not 
given  is  due  to  lack  of  space,  and  yet  more  to  the  feeling  that  they 
can  be  adequately  set  forth  only  by  a  scientific,  enthusiastic  director^ 
whose  theories  have  stood  the  test  of  action.  In  conjunction  with 
manual  training  abundant  leisure  for  recreation  and  ample  play- 
ground are  necessary  in  order  that  the  child  may  learn  through  actual 
association  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  the  community  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Teachers'  Alphabet. 

J>R.  W.  M.  GIFFIN,  CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL.. 

A  teacher  who  has  forgotten  how  he  felt  as  a  child  lacks  an  essen- 
tial for  a  good  disciplinarian. 

Because  a  child  is  slow  we  must  not  count  him  dull.  Slow  boys  and 
girls  have  made  quick  men  and  women. 

Children  soon  learn  to  wait  for  the  "thunder  clap.^'  Never,  then, 
begin  by  trying  to  startle  a  class  into  attention.  Attention  thusgain- 
ed  is  not  healthy. 

Do  not  make  tug  boats  of  yourself,  to  "  pulP'  your  pupils  through  the 
wave.  Act  as  a  rudder,  to  *' guide''  them.  If  patient  the  storm  will 
soon  pass. 

Every  teacher  who  succeds  in  awakening  a  desire  for  better  things 
in  a  young  scapegrace  deserves  more  praise  than  a  "thousand  hearers 
of  lessons.'' 

Faith,  love,  courage,  patience,  sympathy,  self-control,  enthusiasm 
and  common  sense  are  the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  children's  hearts. 

Good,  hard-working,  conscientious,  progressive,  enthusiastic  teach- 
ers must  never  hope  to  receive  their  reward  in  this  world. 

Hundreds  of  teachers  (?)  go  to  their  classrooms  every  day  who  are 
as  unfit  for  their  work  as  a  snail  for  rapid  transit. 

It  is  much  easier  to  teach  by  rote  tlian  to  train  and  develop  the 
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mind.  For  ibis  reasen  many  cry  down  the  new  methods  and  cling  to 
the  old. 

Just  as  well  to  practice  medicine  with  no  knowledg  of  physiology,  as 
to  teach  with  no  knowledge  of  the  child  one  is  teaching. 

Know  as  much  of  the  home-life  ot  your  pupils  as  possible.  It  will 
often  help  you  to  get  bold  of  the  bad  boy  to  know  his  bad  father. 

Let  every  child  have  access  to  the  school  library.  Lendiog  the 
books  to  only  those  who  obtain  high  rank  is  bad.  Often  the  ones 
who  need  the  books  most  never  get  them. 

Many  children  who  are  full  of  animation^  life,  fun  and  happiness 
be  made  to  hate  school  and  books  because  their  teachers  do  not  take 
the  time  or  trouble  to  study  their  dispositions. 

Never  get  out  of  patience  with  a  slow  pupil  if  you  desire  to  keep 
him  patient.     Never  laugh  at  him  unless  you  desire  to  wound  his  feel* 

Opportunities  are  often  given  teachers  which  they  fail  to  embrace. 
Heaven,  lead  us  all  to  feel  thy  power.  Opportunity,  teach  us  how  to 
rightly  use  it. 

Professional  teaching  can  only  be  done  by  professional  teachers. 
Professional  teachers  are  those  who  take  time  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  work. 

Question,  then  name  the  pupil  who  is  to  recite;  all  will  give  atten- 
tion, not  knowing  who  may  be  called  to  answer  the  question. 

Read  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  Helen  Keller,  or  the  boy  Salvanus,  and 
tell  me  if  we,  who  have  the  five  senses  with  which  to  work,  dare  as- 
sert there  is  a  child  in  our  charge  whose  understanding  we  cannot 
reach. 

Some  of  your  brightest  pupils  may  become  useless  members  of  so- 
ciety unless  you  teach  them  how  to  apply  what  they  learn.  (I  once 
saw  a  pig  pass  a  good  examination  in  reading.) 

There  should  be  almost  as  many  methods  as  there  are  pupils.  ^''Tis 
they  who  with  all  are  just  the  same,  more  often  than  their  pupils  are 
to  blame.'' 

Unless  a  child  is  taught  to  govern  himself  in  the  schoolhouse  and 
the  school  yard,  pray,  where  is  he  to  be  taught?  His  employer  can- 
not be  expected  to  hire  some  one  to  watch  that  he  does  his  duty. 

Very  few  teachers  stop  to  think  that  the  "dull  boy''  is  only  slow 
because  he  is  deaf  or  near-sighted.  Test  any  cases  you  may  have  to 
see  if  this  is  not  true. 

What  credit  is  due  a  teacher  who  graduates  a  bright,  intelligent  boy 
with  a  high  standing?  Scarcely  any.  Such  a  child  will  learn  if  shut 
up  in  a  xoom  by  himself. 

Xenophon,  when  a  young  man  had  charge  of  an  army  often  thou- 
sand men.  He  owed  his  success  to  his  faithful,  patient  teacher, 
Socrates. 
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Young  teachers  are  apt  to  look  for  immediate  results  and  think  if 
they  see  or  hear  of  no  improvement  in  their  pupils  that  none  has  been 
made.     Your  influence  is  lifelong;  let  it  be  for  good. 

Zealy  rightly  applied  by  a  teacher  in  her  classroom  work,  is  a  bet- 
ter disciplinarian  than  a  thousand  rattans  in  the  hands  of  as  many 
** living"  automatons.  The  teacher  who  deserves  credit  is  he  who  a- 
wakens  a  sleepy  mind;  he  who  reaches  that  which  others  have  failed 
to  reach. — Michigan  Moderator. 


"I^have  taught  a  primary  school  for  thirty  years;  for  fifteen  years 
I  had  children  who  had  not  had  kindergarten  training,  and  for  fif- 
teen years  those  who  had  such  training.  I  can  do  more  than  oue- 
half  as  much  more  in  a  year  with  children  who  have  had  kindergarten 
training." — Lizzie  E.  Morse,  North  Eaaton,  Mass. 
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^What  a  Well -Known  Schoolmaster 
Says  about  TunstalVs  Cicero. 


'W.   Gordon   McCabr,    Head   Master  of  the   University 
School,  Richmond,  Va.,  writes: 

'*  I  have  been  unwilling  to  write  to  you  in  regard  to  your  edition  cf 
•  ELEVEN  OF  THE  ORATIONS  OF  CICERO'  until  I  bad  given  the 
book  the  only  test  worth  anything — the  test  of  actual  work  in  the  classroom. 

*'  This  I  have  done,  and  my  deliberate  Judgment  is  that  it  is  the  best  working 
edition,  English  or  American,  of  Cicero's  Orations  that  we  now  have. 

'*It  is  an  honest  piece  of  work  from  beginning  to  end,  and  evidences  on 
every  page  a  delicate  mastery  of  the  niceties  of  Latin  syntax,  happily  blended  with 
a  keen  ioiight  into  the  practical  needs  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest  student.  It  is, 
in  a  word,  the  work  of  an  accomplished  Latini^t,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  teacher 
of  the  first  rank. 

"There  is  no  philological  or  archsDological  *  padding,'  no  exasperating  affec- 
tation of  'research,'  but  an  altogether  admirable  presentation  of  the  selected 
orations  by  a  man  who  knows  his  author  and  knows  his  business. 

"  The  highest  proof  I  can  give  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  appreciation  of 
your  work  is  my  decision  to  adopt  it  here  in  preference  to  the  excellent  edition  of 
the  Orations  which  I  have  been  using  for  several  years." 

This  book — xxxiv-|-5S5  pages,  price  $1.20— is  one  of  the  issues  of  the  new 
Gildersleeve- Lodge  Latin  Series.  Some  other  issues  are:  Gildersleeve's  Latin 
Orammar,  School  Edition;  Bain's  First  Book  in  Latin;  Anderson's 
Selections  firom  Ovid ;  Latin  Composition,  by  Gildersleeve  and  Lodge, — fur 
first  year  in  college  or  highest  classes  in  secondary  schools.  Moore's  Latin  Prose 
Bxercises» — for  first  year  in  college,  etc. 

This  series  is  under  the  editorial  supervision   of  Basil   L.  Gild£Rsleevk 
Professor  of  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Gonzaluz  Lodgk,  Professor  of 
Latin.  Bryn  Mawr  College;  with  the  co-operation  of  Moses  S.  Slaughter,  Professor 
•of    Latin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  apd  Thomas  Pitz  Hugh,  Professor  of  Latin, 
University  of  Texas. 
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Science  as  a  Factor  In  Public  School  Education,* 


E.  A.  Pound, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  AYaycross,  Ga, 


Such  is  the  intermingling  and  the  interdependence  of  the  sciences, — such 
their  frequency  and  intimacy  of  relation,  that  in  this  discussion  we  may  regard 
them  as  a  unit  and  call  them  by  one  name — **  nature-study." 


WoDderful  and  past  all  telliDg  have  beea  the  triumphs  of  science 
during  the  present  century.  It  has  emaDcipated  man  from  supersti- 
tion and  fear  of  nature,  freed  him  from  its  terror  and  its  gloom.  It 
has  changed  her  monsters  and  fiends  into  friends,  and  become  the 
master-key  which  has  unlocked  all  her  shrines,  opened  the  door  to 
all  her  mysteries  and  revealed  all  her  riches  and  her  wealth.  It  has 
tunneled  our  mountains,  delved  into  the  rock-ribbed  bosom  of  the 
earth  and  laid  its  treasures  at  our  feet.     It  has  extracted  life-giving 

*£ssay  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize  of  $50  in  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany contest  open  to  all  the  teachers  of  Greorgia. 
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fluids  from  noisome  weeds  and  caused  the  most  deadly  poisousto  coo- 
duoe  to  human  health.  It  has  sucoessFuUy  bombarded  the  heavens 
for  rain^  and  made  the  most  desolate  tracts  to  bloom  with  fruits  and 
flowers.  It  has  caught  the  lightning  from  the  sky,  harnessed  the 
steam  to  do  our  bidding  and  made  them  both  servile  to  the  use  of 
man.  It  has  brought  the  Old  World  to  our  very  doors,  eliminated 
space,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  ministered  to  the  wants  ot  man.  The 
scientific  spirit  has  dived  full-fathom  five  into  the  heart  of  Old  Ocean 
and  brought  up  from  its  briny  depths  the  antlered  coral  to  adorn  the 
regal  brow.  It  has  ascended  our  heaven-piercing  heights,  noted 
their  phenomena  of  heat  and  moisture,  and,  stopping  not  in  its 
audacity,  has  foretold  with  unerring  accuracy  and  precision  the 
very  winds  which  should  break  from  the  cave  of  ^^olus  and  sweep 
in  destructive  path  along  our  coasts.  It  has  unraveled  the  tangled 
skein  of  by-gone  doubts  and  knitted  together  the  shining  golden 
cords  of  truth.  It  has  burned  the  diamond,  liquefied  the  air,  analyzed 
water  and  light,  gilded  our  plate  and  flashed  our  thoughts  through 
thousands  of  miles  of  intervening  space.  It  has  made  possible  the 
preservation  of  sound,  and  now  we  may  hear  in  all  their  wonted  sweet- 
ness of  tone  the  voices  of  loved  ones  long  years  after  their  souls  have 
winged  their  flight  to  realms  beyond.  Science  has  *'  thrust  upon  man 
the  enigma  of  the  universe,"  and  for  its  solution  his  mind  has  climbed 
beyond  the  narrow  horizon  which  circumscribes  our  view,  passed  in 
thought  beyond  the  pearly  gates  and  laid  hold  upon  the  ''  stars  which 
thread  the  milky  way  "  like  beams  of  light.  Here  science  has  traced 
lost  worlds  gleaming  fair  upon  the  confines  of  some  far-ofi^  realm  and 
caused  us  to  revel  in 

*'  Infinity's  illimitable  space 
Where  bloom  the  worlds  like  flowers  about  God's  feet." 

But  despite  all  these  wondrous  achievements,  Respite  the  triumphs 
of  science  so  marked  and  its  conquests  so  brilliant,  despite  all  it  has 
done  for  us,  giving  to  the  humblest  and  poorest  of  God's  creatures 
comforts  which  in  other  years  royalty  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  world 
could  not  procure,  yet  we  have  in  the  majority  of  our  public  schools 
given  the  study  of  science  but  little  attention  and  in  our  curricula  we 
have  not  even  provided  a  place. 

It  is  true  that  years  ago  Comenius,  Basedow  and  Rousseau  advo- 
cated a  reform  along  this  line,  insisting  that  nature-study  and  science 
be  given  more  attention  by  the  primary  schools,  but  their  efforts  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  seem  largely  to  have  failed,  and  so  we  find  our 
schools  at  the  end  of  a  century  made  brilliant  by  scientific  research 
and  investigation  neglecting  and  leaving  almost  entirely  out  the 
very  topics  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  our  wealth  and  hap- 
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piness,  and  which  most  nearly  concern  us  in  our  business  life.  As 
opencer  truly  says,  '^Had  there  been  no  teaching  but  such  as  is  given 
in  our  public  schools  England  would  now  be  what  it  was  in  feudal 
times.  The  vital  knowledge — that  by  which  we  have  grown  as  a  na- 
tion to  what  we  are,  and  which  now  underlies  our  whole  existence,  is 
a  knowledge  that  has  got  itself  taught  in  nooks  and  corners,  while 
the  ordained  agencies  ior  teaching  have  been  mumbling  little  else  than 
dead  formulas.'^  This  observation  is  both  trite  and  true.  In  our 
public  schools  we  have  not  only  neglected  to  teach  the  study  of  na- 
ture as  science,  but  in  many  of  the  subjects  which  we  have  attempted 
to  teach  we  have  begun  with  signs  and  formulas  before  the  things 
themselves. 

Instead  of  commencing  with  nature,  with  things  about  us,  things 
in  which  children  delight  and  are  interested — the  field,  the  meadow, 
the  blooming  flower,  the  growing  plant,  the  rippling  rill,  changing 
cloud  and  falling  rain,^ — interesting  thought  materials,  indeed — we 
have  contrived  to  insist  upon  formal  studies,  some  of  which  but 
enervate  the  mind,  chill  the  interest  of  the  child  and  have  but  a  dead- 
ening and  stultifying  effect.  Albeit,  there  ever  springs  within  the 
breast  of  man  a  strong  and  an  intense  desire  to  know  his  environ- 
ment, to  understand  nature,  tp  penetrate  the  shrines  and  to  solve  its 
mysteries,  to  fathom  its  heights  and  depths,  to  classify  its  phenomena 
and  to  learn  the  simple  laws  of  its  operations,  yet  we,  in  our  practice 
if  not  in  our  theory,  still  insist  upon  teaching  words !  words !  dead 
and  meaningless  words !  As  Johonnot  says :  '^In  our  schools  we  have 
been  trying  to  make  human  speaking-machines.  Words  are  built 
up  out  of  letters  and  sentences  are  arranged  in  unnatural  and  insipid 
order.  To  grasp  the  thin  ghost  of  the  thought,  the  little  human 
spirit  must  reverse  its  instinct  to  reach  toward  the  higher,  and  mole- 
like to  burrow  downward.  An  enormous  amount  of  effort  is  spent 
in  this  way,  which,  if  given  to  awakening  thought  with  the  things 
and  phenomena  about  us,  would  much  more  effectually  secure  the 
mechanical  ends  sought,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  an  abundant  fruit 
in  other  fields  of  mental  activity." 

We  have  been,  and  are  yet,  slaves  to  custom  bound  by  precedent, — 
controlled  by  prejudice.  Instead  of  ^'opening  wide  the  gates  of  the 
fairy-land  of  science,''  instead  of  bringing  the  child  close  to  the  heart 
of  nature,  we  yet  hold  the  formal  studies  such  as  reading,  spelling  and 
arithmetic  in  undue  regard,  and  hence,  but  few  have  dared  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Stoy,  Ziller  and  Herbart  and  settled  the  problem 
of  education  and  the  relative  value  of  studies.  We  turn  the  eyes  of 
our  children  from  the  rich  fields  of  knowledge  about  them  and  fix 
them  upon  the  formats — ^a  barrier  hard  for  all  to  climb.  They  scale 
it  eventually,  it  is  true;  thanks  to  their  vitality  and  exuberance,  not 
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to  the  system.  Even  in  geography,  not  by  any  means  a  formal  study, 
but  a  study  rich  in  interesting  facts  and  laws,  we  still  yield  to  the 
spiritless  treatment  of  text-book  writers  who  heap  in  a  desolate 
chaos,  names  and  numbers,  and  insist  upon  children  overloading  their 
memory  with  meauingless  words  and  phases  instead  of  finding  in  its 
study  the  elements  of  botany,  meteorology,  zoology  and  astronomy. 
Instead  of  teaching  geography  as  if  it  were  the  link  which  connects 
nearly  all  of  the  sciences,  instead  of  going  outside  the  text-book  and 
opening  the  hearts  of  pupils  to  all  the  wonders  and  delights  of  nature 
and  science,  we  have  continued  in  the  well-beaten  tracks  and  given 
them  stones  when  they  were  asking  for  bread. 

Although  many  admit  that  the  natural  sciences  open  to  children  the 
richest  field  of  knowledge,  yet  there  are  those  who  claim  that  science 
study  is  too  difficult  for  them.  When  insistence  is  made  that  thought 
studies  should  precede  form-studie^s,  and  that  nature-study  should  be 
given  a  place  in  our  public  schools,  it  does  not  mean  that  a  child  is  to 
be  taught  everything  in  science  ;  it  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  he 
is  to  be  provided  with  a  text-book  on  physics  or  astronomy.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  maintain  that  every  pupil  of  the  public  schools  should 
take  a  thorough  course  in  all  the  conventional  distinctions  and  branches 
\)f  science,  biology,  chemistry,  zoology.  The  claim  that  science  study 
is  too  difiicult  for  children  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
really  trying  to  teach  subjects  much  more  difficult  to  comprehend. 
Stupidity  is  the  direct  result  of  repression  of  the  intellectual  activi- 
ties, and  the  fact  that  the  eudeavor  to  master  the  dry  formal  studies 
lias  oftentimes  begotten  this,  is  sure  proof  that  the  mind  of  the  child 
should  be  opened  to  the  light  and  beauty  of  nature,  which  it  so 
eagerly  craves.  All  admit  that  interest  can  be  aroused  in  nature 
study.  Well,  interest  means  attention,  attention  means  enthusiasm, 
enthusiasm  means  mastery.  What  is  urged  is  not  the  study  of  science 
according  to  its  conventional  distinctions  so  much  as  the  study  of  all 
science  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  child  to  appreciate  and  understand 
his  environment,  and  thus  to  '^  strike  the  scales  of  ignorance  from  his 
eyes  and  cause  him  to  view  the  whole  shore  instead  of  merely  gather- 
ing pebbles  along  the  beach."  Undoubtedly,  such  a  course  as  this 
cannot  be  called  too  difficult.  Huxley  tells  us  that  "the  way  to 
science  lies  through  common  knowledge,"  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
extend  this  knowledge  by  careful  observation  and  experiment.  "  No 
line,"  he  says,  "  can  be  drawn  between  common  knowledge  of  things 
and  scientific  knowledge,  nor  between  common  reasoning  and  scien- 
tific reasoning.  In  strictness,  all  accurate  knowledge  is  science,  and 
all  exact  reasoning  is  scientific  reasoning."  If  we  would  but  rightly 
appreciatethe  value  of  elementary  science,  then  we  would  find  what 
was  once  regarded  as  difficult  because  of  its  very  interest  and  appeal 
to  the  child-mind   easy  and    delightful,   interesting   and    profitable. 
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A  thorough  and  systematic  course  iu  nature  study  would  not  only 
develop  thought  in  the  child-mind  but  furnish  it  with  such  knowledge 
as  would  contribute  to  one^s  usefulness  and  to  the  beauty  and  noble- 
ness of  life.  If  this  be  true,  then,  every  child  who  enters  the  door 
of  the  public  school  should  receive  a  knowledge  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  science  in  order  that  ''he  may  be  prepared/^  as  Tyndall  says, 
''  to  face  scientific  problems,  not  by  knowing  at  once  the  conditions  of 
every  problem,  or  by  being  able  at  once  to  solve  it,  but  by  being 
familiar  with  the  general  current  of  scientific  thought,  and  by  being 
able  to  apply  methods  of  science  in  the  proper  way,  when  he  has 
acquainted  himself  with  the  conditions  of  the  special  problem/^  If 
we  are  ''  to  invigorate  the  minds  and  inspire  the  hearts  of  our  chil* 
dren,'^  if  we  are  '^  to  provide  wise  exercise  for  their  capacities  and  give 
wise  direction  to  their  tendencies,"  then  the  value  of  science  as  a 
factor  in  public  school  education  is  manifest. 

But  the  question  is  asked,  ''when  and  how  begin  ?'^  In  reply  to 
this  the  testimony  of  Huxley  is  cited  :  "Scientific  education  should 
begin  with  the  dawn  of  intelligence.  A  child  seeks  for  information 
about  the  nature  of  physical  science  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  talk.  The 
first  teaching  it  wants  of  any  kind  is  an  object-lesson  of  some  sort  or 
another,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  systematic  instruction  of  any  kind 
it  is  fit  for  a  modicum  of  science."  Of  course  the  initial  steps  are 
to  be  given  rather  than  the  expression  of  scientific  results.  As  a  step 
to  astronomy  he  should  be  taught  to  observe  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars.  As  a  step  to  physical  geography  he  should  note  the  conditions 
and  changes  of  the  weather.  An  interest  in  whatever  is  taught  must 
be  aroused  and  an  appreciation  of  nature  begotten.  The  scientists 
have  blazed  the  way,  opened  the  gate  and  our  children  should  early 
be  taught  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Inasmuch  as  the  secrets  of 
nature  cannot  be  learned  unaided  by  the  child  without  years  of  expe- 
rience, it  behooves  our  public  school  to  come  to  the  rescue.  The 
whole  realm  of  nature  is  aglow  with  interest  to  him,  but  as  yet  in  but 
few  of  our  schools  has  this  rich  treasure-house  been  opened  to  him 
because  of  a  lack  of  a  guiding  and  directing  hand. 

We  note  next,  some  of  the  values  of  nature  or  science  studv. 
Beginning  with  observation  of  the  stars,  the  rain  or  the  weather,  or 
with  what  is  perhaps  better,  stories  of  natural  history  at  first  for  the 
purpose  of  entertainment,  the  interest  of  the  child  is  at  once  aroused 
and  he  begins  to  ask  successively,  as  his  mind  grows  to  maturity,  the 
questions  :  "What  is  it?  How  is  it?  Why  is  it  ?  Whence  is  it?" 
If  he  is  notsnubbed,  checked  or  repressed  because  of  the  foolish  notion 
that  bis  questions  are  out  of  order  and  are  destroying  the  much- 
vaunted  good  (?)  discipline,  we  will  find  that  the  child's  intellectual 
craving  is  absolutely  illimitable.  Interest  will  excite  within  him 
appreciation,  and  appreciation  will  stimulate  to  industry, endeavor  and 
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aocomplishment.  It  is  trae  that  natare's  book  as  he  reads  it  in  fields 
and  flowers  will  be  somewhat  different  from  our  conventional  distinc- 
tions of  science,  and  he  may  not  at  first  realize  and  appreciate  them, 
yet  he  gains  an  insight  into  nature  and  its  workings  which  will  give 
to  him  a  mental  impetus  and  a  soulful  inspiration. 

The  one  thing  in  which  our  public  schools  are  most  lacking  and 
deficient  is  the  training  of  the  observation.  Children  see  engines  and 
machines  every  day  of  their  liveSi  and  so  far  from  knowing  anything 
of  the  principles  which  underlie  their  operations  they  cannot  even 
describe  them.  Our  children  need  above  all  things  to  observe  accu- 
rately and  to  be  able  to  express  themselves  intelligibly  and  intelli- 
gently. Science  study  should  develop  the  power  and  the  habit  of 
observation ;  it  should  and  does  give  us  true  and  vivid  basal  ideas, 
arouses  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  begets  a  thirst  for  real  knowledge. 
We  have  as  sources  for  the  culture  of  the  observation  the  whole  wide 
world  about  us — plants,  rivers,  hills,  clouds,  lakes,  and  planes. 
Lead  by  a  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  her  work  and  whose  whole  soul 
is  aflame  and  aglow  with  love  of  nature,  the  child  begins  to  study 
the  life-histories  of  plants,  animals,  etc.  He  begins  to  learn  the  true 
method  of  science  which  should  be  content  not  with  one  observation, 
but  with  many.  He  plants  the  seed,  watches  its  growth,  even  looks 
ibr  and  notes  the  changes,  until  the  plant  has  reached  its  maturity  in 
full  fruit  and  flower.  His  attention  is  at  once  called  to  the  kinds  of 
plants,  to  their  distribution,  to  the  kinds  of  soil  in  which  they  thrive 
best,  to  their  dependence  upon  temperature,  moisture,  food,  etc. 
Perhaps,  instead  of  to  plants  his  attention  is  directed  to  surface  forms, 
which  he  begins  to  observe, and  from  observation  he  naturally  begins 
to  reason  :  '* Why  have  these  assumed  such  forms?  What  agencies 
produced  them  ?  What  are  the  causes  of  winds,  rains,  clouds  ?  Why 
changes  in  temperature  ?  Why  is  this  spot  barren  and  that  one  fertile? 
and  so  on  and  on,  under  the  direction  of  a  good  teacher  the  child  may 
he  carried  until  his  mind  is  lost  in  delightful  thought,  virhile  his  soul 
'^reaches  up  through  nature  to  nature's  God. 

Science  not  only  develops  the  observational  powers,  the  sense-per- 
ceptions and  the  reason,  but  the  imagination  as  well.  Studying  day 
by  day  out  of  nature's  wonderful  book  the  imagination  is  aroused,  the 
esthetic  faculty  developed  and  the  child  begins  to  revel  and  delight 
in  the  charm  of  cloud  and  sky,  in  the  beauties  of  the  moonlit  night 
and  the  glories  of  the  sun-bright  day  His  thought-horizen  expands. 
He  breaks  away  from  morbid  thoughts,  comes  into  communion  with 
another  life  and  thus 

"He  wanders  away  and  away 

With  nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 
Who  sings  to  him  night  and  day 

Thesong  of  the  universe.^' 
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He  begins  to  see  in  the  dewdrop  the  ideal  that  sparkled  in  the 
great  Creator's  mind.  He  sees  in  the  growing  trees  more  than  the 
mere  material  for  a  house.  In  the  vegetable  he  finds  something  more 
than  food  to  satisfy  our  hunger.  He  sees  in  it  beauty  or  grace  or 
strength,  God's  sunshine,  Ood's  love  and  Ood's  showers.  He  begins 
to  see  Him  in  the  storm,  to  hear  His  voice  in  the  thunder  and  to  note 
His  power  in  the  fury  of  tide,  wind  and  lightning's  vivid  flash. 
He  finds,  as  the  Duke  tells  us  in  Shakespeare's  *'  As  You  Like  It," 
that 

•    •    *    •    « this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  anofi^Ood  in  everything." 

Thus  the  study  of  nature  feeds  not  only  the  esthetic  and 
constructive  imagination,  but  it  becomes  a  great  moral  force — a  power 
for  good.  Science  spiritualizes  the  most  common  things  and  gives  to 
them  a  meaning  deep  and  profound.  We  by  its  study  come  into 
closer  touch  and  communion  with  God,  and  we  begin  to  realize  that 

"  The  smallest  dust  which  floats  upon  the  wind 
Bears  the  strong  impress  of  the  eternal  mipd." 

If  '<  the  spirit  of  God  rests  in  nature,  lives  and  reigns  in  nature,  is 
expressed  in  nature,  is  communicated  by  nature,  is  developed  and 
cultivated  in  nature,"  then  to  our  li  )ts  of  studies  we  must  add  science 
and  open  to  man  his  creative  field.  Education  is  a  spiritual 
growth,  and  hence  those  studies  are  of  most  value  which  contribute 
most  largely  to  the  development  of  the  soul.  Such  merit  and  value 
do  we  claim  for  the  study  of  science. 

Passing  on  from  a  study  of  scientific  laws  and  facts  to  the  expres- 
sion of  scientific  results,  from  observe tion  and  perception  to  reason 
and  judgment;  or,  in  other  words,  from  nature  study  to  physical 
science  proper,  we  find  aside  from  the  value  of  the  study  of  science 
as  an  impetus  to  sense-perception  and  accuracy  of  observation  that 
next  to  the  classics  it  is  the  best  disciplinary  study  that  man  can 
pursue.  Tyndall  tells  us  that  **  the  whole  body  of  phenomena  is 
instinct  with  law ;  the  facts  are  hung  on  principles  and,  hence,  the 
value  of  science  as  a  means  of  discipline  consists  in  the  motion  of 
the  intellect,  both  inductively  and  deductively  along  the  lines  of  law 
marked  out  by  phenomena."  ^'  I  believe  it  would  be  possible,"  he 
adds,  ^*  so  to  limit  and  arrange  the  study  of  a  portion  ot  science  as  to 
render  the  omental  exercise  involved  in  it  almost  qualitatively  the 
same  as  that  involved  in  the  unraveling  of  language."  Science 
because  of  its  exactions,  demanding,  as  it  does,  close  research,  accu- 
rate thought  and  many  observations,  has  very  high  claims  indeed  as 
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a  means  of  discipline,  and  we  in  our  schools  should  give  it  the  prom- 
inent place  authorized  by  its  value.  History  is  valuable  but  science 
study  all  the  more  so.  Diesterwig  says  that  **  He  who  knows  noth- 
ing of  human  history  is  an  ignoramus ;  likewise,  he  who  knows 
nothing  of  science.  To  know  nothing  of  either  is  a  pure  shame. 
Ignorance  of  nature  is  an  unpardonable  perversion.''  We  should 
know  history,  but  its  study  as  compared  to  science  study  must  yield 
in  point  of  disciplinary  value.  The  scientific  process,  unlike  that  of 
history,  demands  not  merely  one  observation  but  many.  In  science 
the  object  of  study  is  not  remote  but  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
observer.  It  exercises  the  mind  inductively— -drawing  conclusions 
from  particular  facts  made  known  by  observation.  In  history,  the 
facts  are  taken  at  second  hand ;  we  necessarily  cannot  see'  them, 
often  times  we  know  nothing  of  the  genuineness  of  its  records  and, 
hence,  we  cannot  know  positively  of  our  own  knowledge  that  Charles 
I.  was  beheaded,  that  the  Revolution  was  ever  fought,  or  that  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  was  a  fact.  If  we  turn  to  mathematics  we  find 
that  the  mental  operations  are  almost  wholly  deductive,  and  so  with 
other  studies,  but  science,  bringing  us  into  direct  relation  with  fact, 
face  to  face  with  truth  or  error,  causing  us  to  see  and  to  behold, 
to  observe  and  to  observe  again,  to  classify  accurately  and  to  general- 
ize systematically,  should  claim  a  high  rank,  not  only  because  it 
enables  ns  to  understand  and  appreciate  our  environment  but  because 
of  its  strong  disciplinary  value.  Scientists  point  with  pride  to  Dana, 
Huxley,  Tyndall,  Newton  and  others,  whose  minds  were  disciplined 
and  developed  under  such  a  course  of  study.  It  was  here  in  nature 
that  these  men  found  '^the  abode  of  real  truth,"  here  that,  they 
found  that  ^^  objects  disentangled  themselves  from  all  fancies  and 
opinions,"  and  ^'  constantly  stimulated  the  spirit  of  observation." 
Here  they  found  '*•  obstructions  to  extravagant  thinking,"  but  all  the 
while  their  attentions  were  quickened,  their  thoughts  incited,  and  their 
minds  and  souls  invigorated. 

As  to  the  practical  value  of  science  nothing  need  be  said;  we  nave 
but  to  look  around  us.  Everywhere,  on  all  sides,  we  see  its  triumphs 
and  its  achievements.  It  has  made  this  century  glorious.  If  we 
awake  to  a  realization  of  its  value,  if  we  introduce  into  all  our  com- 
mon schools  a  systematic  course  of  nature-study,  and  give  in  our  high 
schools  the  attention  to  science  that  we  should,  the  glories  of  the 
next  century  will  eclipse  and  surpass  those  which  have  made  this  the 
grandest  century  of  ail  time.  If  we  neglect  it,  America  must  inevi- 
tably fall  behind,  for  that  nation  which  neglects  the  sciences  cannot 
possibly  win  in  the  great  industrial  contest  of  the  nations.  Let  us, 
then,  not  be  discouraged;' all  the  greatest  discoveries  have  not  yet  been 
made,  all  the  greatest  inventions  have  not  yet  been  perfected.     Nature 
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may  have  in  store  other  forces  that  have  not  been  tried,  other  powers 
which  have  not  been  utilized,  other  secrets  which  have  not  been  re- 
vealed. Much  that  is  hidden  shall  yet  be  revealed.  Things  not  now 
understood  will  by  some  one  yet  be  made  plain.     We  shall  yet 

**  With  viBion  clear 
See  forms  appear  and  disappear 
In  the  perpetual  round  of  strange, 
Mysterious  change — 

From  birth  to  death,  from  death  to  birth. 
From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth  ; 
Till  glimpses  more  sublime 
or  thiugs  unseen  before, 
Unto  our  wondering  eyes  reveal 
The  universe  as  an  immeasurable  wheel 
Turning  forevermore 
In  the  rapid  and  rushing  river  of  Time.'' 


Worth  Thinking  About. 

L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell:  Children  cannot  be  forced  to  like  the 
school.  They  like  it  only  when  it  is  worth  liking.  And  when  they 
like  it,  they  learn. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Harvard:  It  is  really  no  exag* 
geration  to  say  that  the  future  of  the  free  institutions  of  this  country 
depends  upon  the  teachers  of  our  public  schools. 

Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  Chicago:  Above  all,  the  teacher  must 
inspire  the  child  with  the  joy  of  doing,  not  in  any  way  crushing  his 
spontaneity,  but  opening  desirable  channels  for  joyous  effort. 

Superintendent  R.  W.  Hine,  Dec?Aam,  Mass,:  Manual  train- 
ing is  useful  and  feasible,  and  the  time  taken  from  other  studies  is 
not  noticed.     Children  are,  without  exception,  interested   in  it. 

Superintendent  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo  N.  Y. :  The 
important  question  is  not  whether  a  child  can  read  his  primer  or 
reader,  but  whether  he  is  learning  to  understand  and  appreciate  good 
literature. 

Horace  Mann  in  his  Seventh  Report:  In  Prussia  I  uniformly 
found  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  day  upon  the  tables  of  the 
teachers.  Every  new  professional  book  of  any  prc^mise  was  eagerly 
sought  after. 

Cicero  :  All  knowledge  that  is  not  followed  by  action  is  unprofi- 
table and  imperfect,  like  a  beginning  without  an  end,  or  a  foundation 
without  a  superstructure. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn, 
State  School  Commission  of  Georgia. 


If  Thou  Hast  Anything  to  Say  to  Thy   Loved   One, 

Say  it  Before  Death  Comes. 

Carlyle  uttered  these  words  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  They 
were  wrung  from  him  by  the  guawing  remorse  that  came  to  him  after 
his  great  loss.  Jane  Carlyle  had  not  only  been  his  faithful  compan- 
ion through  the  years,  but  she  had  been  absolutely  slavish  in  her 
ministry  to  his  comfort.  When  she  was  gone  he  understood  for  the 
first  time  how  loyally  she  had  served  him.  She  counted  no  sacrifice 
too  great  when  it  was  a  question  of  gratifying  his  whims  or  antici- 
pating his  wants.  Made  cold,  and  even  cynical  by  his  bodily  suffer- 
ing, he  rarely,  if  ever,  had  a  kind  word  for  her.  There  is  an  un- 
speakable |)athos  in  his  wailing  over  her  dead  form,  but  it  was  all 
too  late.  The  pale,  cold  lips  could  not  make  pitilul  answer  to  his 
lamentation,  nor  could  the  dull  ears  of  clay  hear  what  he  had  to  say, 
as  he  folded  the  tired  hands  upon  her  peaceful  breast. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  Carlyle's  life.  He  w^as 
a  great  teacher,  instructing  men  out  of  the  great  storehouse  of  learn- 
ing that  he  had  garnered  in  his  massive  brain.  But  while  he  gave 
many  lessons  to  others,  here  is  one  life  lesson  that  he  himself  did  not 
learn.  He  kept  from  the  kindly  soul  that  ministered  to  him  daily, 
giving  her  life  without  stint  to  his  comfort,  the  word-i  for  which  she 
hungered  hourly,  and  which  were  never  uttered  until  after  death  had 
come.  The  deepest  yearning  in  the  human  heart  is  for  sympathy, 
and  that  is  just  what  Jane  Carlyle  never  got  from  the  man  who  had 
most  reason  to  bestow  it  upon  her.  She  waited  all  her  life  patiently 
and  faithfully  for  the  unspoken  word. 

Is  there  not  a  life  lesson  in  this  pathetic  history  for  those  who  train 
the  children  in  the  schools? 

In  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  when  Jeanie  Deans  makes  her  touch- 
ing appeal  to  Queen  Caroline  for  the  life  of  her  sister,  she  says,  and 
the  heart  of  the  world  has  felt  that  appeal :  '^  When  the  hour  of 
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death  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and  low — lang  and  late  may  it  be 
yours  ! — oh,  my  lady,  then  it  is  not  what  we  have  done  for  ourselves, 
but  what  we  have  done  for  others,  that  we  think  on  most  pleasantly/' 
There  are  many  things  for  the  children  to  learn  that  cannot  be 
learned  from  books.  They  must  be  taught  directly  from  the  human 
heart  how  to  say  kindly  and  hel|)ful  things,  how  to  do  noble  and  in- 
spiring deeds.  These  are  the  lessons  that  cannot  be  put  into  cold 
type.  They  must  be  lived  before  the  children  every  day  in  the  school 
room.  Children  are  heart  hungry  as  well  as  grown  folk.  They 
should  learn  at  school  how  to  minister  to  the  heart  hunger  of  the 
race.  This  is  not  merely  a  beautiful  sentiment.  It  is  a  cold  and  re- 
lentless fact.  The  world  is  crying  to-day  for  men  and  women  who 
can  help.  The  hunger  of  the  body  is  one  thing,  but  the  hunger  of 
the  soul  is  quite  another  thing.  The  Great  Teacher  said  upon  one 
Occasion  :  "  The  life  is  more  than  meat.'*  There  are  men  and  women 
who  walk  our  streets  in  silence  every  day,  while  their  down-cast  eyes 
aud  bowed  heads  appeal  in  mute  eloquence  for  words  that  are  never 
spoken,  and  for  the  touch  of  a  hand  that  never  comes.  What  these 
people  suffer  will  never  be  known  until  the  flashlight  of  the  judg- 
ment is  thrown  upon  human  life  from  the  ibeginning  to  the  end. 
This  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  teachers  of  all  people  in  this  world 
should  put  into  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones  the  inspiration  of  noble 
and  helpful  speech  as  well  as  uplifting  deeds. 

Carlyle's  pathetic  utterance  should  be  repeated  over  and  over  again 
in  every  school  room,  '*  If  thou  hast  anything  to  say  to  thy  loved 
one,  say  it  before  death  comes." 

Waited. — A  teacher  who  can  train  the  children  by  all  that  is 
good  to  be  found  in  the  books,  and  by  all  that  is  sweet  and  life-giv- 
ing and  tender  and  true  to  be  found  in  the  human  heart. 


Next  Examination  for  the  Election  of  County  School 
Commissioners  will  Occur  no  February  the  I  0th, 

The  law  requires  that  the  election  for  County  School  Commission- 
ers shall  occur  every  four  years.  The  election  must  be  held  upon  a 
day  fixed  by  the  State  School  Commissioner. 

February  the   10th    has  been  chosen.     February  the  6th  was  the 
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date  first  selected,  but  this  being  the  legal  sale  day  in  each  county^ 
aud  many  of  the  Board  members  having  business  at  court  upon  this- 
day,  the  date  was  changed  to^suit  their  convenience. 

No  office  in  the  county  is  more  important  to  the  people  than  that 
of  School  Commissioner.  The  Board  of  Education  cannot  be  toa 
careful  in  the  selection  of  a  man  to  fill  this  important  office.  He 
should  not  only  be  capable  of  administering  the  school  law,  and  cou- 
ducting  properly  the  school  affairs  of  the  county,  but  he  should  be 
an  intelligent,  wise,  tactful  leader  of  men.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  have  the  confidence  and  support,  not  only  of  the 
teachers,  but  of  the  people  as  well. 

We  give  below  the  instructions  by  the  State  School  Commissioner 
to  the  president  of  each  County  Board  charged  under  the  law  with 
conducting  the  examination.  We  earnestly  hope  that  such  changes 
as  may  occur  will  be  made  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
children. 


Office  of  State  School  Commissioner, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  26,  1900. 

To  the  President  of  County  Board  of  Education: 

I  send  you   under  separate  cover,  aud  under  seal,  questions  to  be- 
used  in  the  examination  of  applicants  ior  the  office  of  County  School 
Commissioner.     This  package  containing  the  questions  should  not  be 
opened  until  the  day  of  the  examination,  aud  should  then  be  opened  in 
the  presence  of  the  applicants. 

Date  of  Examination  Changed. — The  date  of  the  examination, 
has  been  changed  from  Tuesday,  February  6th,  to  Saturday,  February 
10th.  This  change  was  made  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  Board, 
members,  for  the  reason  that  Tuesday,  February  6th,  will  be  the  first 
Tuesday  of  February,  and  consequently  the  day  for  legal  sales,  court 
sessions,  etc. 

Instructions. — The  following  instructions  are  given  for  your 
assistance  in  conducting  the  examination  and  election ; 

The  Law. — The  law  relative  to  this  matter  provides :  "  That  the 
County  Boards  of  Education  shall,  from  the  citizens  of  their  counties, 
select  a  County  Commissioner  ot  Education,  who  shall  be  ex  officio^ 
county  superintendent  of  the  common  schools,  and  who  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  term  of  four  years.  Before  election,  the  applicants  for 
position  of  County  School  Commissioner  shall  be  examined  by  th& 
President  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  or  by  some  one  appointed. 
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hy  him  or  the  Board  for  that  purpose,  upon  written  or  printed  quee- 
lions  which  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Board  by  the  State  School  Com- 
'fnissioner — said  examination  to  be  upon  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
<;ommon  schools,  upon  the  science  and  theory  of  common  school 
teaching  and  government,  and  upon  such  other  subjects  as  the  State 
School  Commissioner  may  deem  proper.  The  said  County  Board 
of  Education  shall  then  elect  such  applicant  County  School  Com- 
-raissioner^  who  has  stood  satisfactory  examination,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  moral  character,  business  qualifications,  and  general 
availability  of  each  applicant." 

Grading  Papers. — Four'questions  are  given  upon  each  subject 
f'xcept  spelling  and  arithmetic,  upon 'which  two  each  are  given. 

Value  the  questions  upon  spelling  and  arithmetic  at  50,  each. 

Value  the  questions  upon  the  other  subjects  at  25,  each. 

Find  the  general  average  made  upon  each  subject  by  adding  the 
credits  given  upon  each  answer  and  dividing  the  sum  by  2  or  by  4  as 
the  number  of  questions  upon  the  subject  may  be.  Then  find  the 
general  average  of  the  whole  paper  by  adding  the  general  averages 
made  upon  the  subjects  and  dividing  the  sum  by  8,  the  number  of 
subjects. 

No  applicant  who  makes  a  general  average  of  less  tnan  75  will  be 
-eligible  to  election. 

It  will  not  be  necessarily  true  that  the  applicant  who  makes  the 
highest  general  average  shall  be  elected.  The  examination  will 
-determine  who  among  the  applicants  are  eligible  to  election,  with 
regard  to  educational  qualifications  and  knowledge  of  the  science  and 
l)ractice  of  teaching  and  of  laws  relating  to  the  common  school 
system. 

The  law  charges  that  the  board  in  selecting  a  commissioner  from 
among  the  eligible  applicants  must  take  into  consideration,  also, 
"  the  moral  character,  business  qualifications  and  general  availability 
of  each  applicant." 

Vote  Necessary  to  Elect. — The  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
Board — three  votes — are  necessary  to  elect. 

President  to  Send  Certificate. — After  an  election  is  made, 
the  Presidant  of  the  Board  should  send  a  certificate  thereof  to  this 
office  so  that  the  commissioner- elect  may  be  commissioned.  This 
certificate  should  show  the  date  of  election,  the  name  of  the  person 
elected,  and  the  general  average  which  he  made  in  the  examination, 
and  the  number  of  votes  received  by  the  person  elected. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  R.  Gi.ENN, 

State  School  Commissioner. 
N.  B. — The  date  of  the  examipation  has  been  changed  from  Feb- 
»ruary  6th  to  February  10th  next.  G.  R.  G. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  February 
27th,  28thy  and  March  1st.  The  program  has  been  most  carefully 
prepared.  A  commendable  feature  is  that  there  are  never  more  than 
two  papers  at  a  session,  rarely  more  than  one.  This  will  leave  ample 
time  for  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  the  subjects. 

The  names  on  the  program  give  promise  ot  the  good  things  in  store 
for  all  those  who  attend  the  meeting.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  Georgia's  State  School  Commiasioner,  to'gether  with  some  of  her 
progressive  superintendents  will  be  on  hand.  The  meeting  is  really 
the  important  educational  meeting  of  the  year,  and  every  superin- 
tendent should  make  the  effort  to  attend. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Gibson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ga.,  will 
contribute  two  articles  on  Manual  Training  to  the  Journai^.  The 
first  article  will  appear  in  the  March  issue,  and  will  give  the  history 
of  the  manual  training  movement.  Superintendent,  Gibson  spent  one 
summer  at  the  University  of  Chicago  working  up  this  phase  of  the 
subject,  and  his  contribution  will  be  most  valuable  to  every  educator 
who  is  interested  in  manual  training — and  to-day  what  live  educator 
is  not  interested  in  it,  for  or  against? 

Supt.  C.  B.  Gibson,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  on  the  afternoon  of  January 
25th,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Manual  Training  in  Elementary 
Schools''  before  the  Atlanta  Woman's  Club.  Invitations  had  been 
issued  to  the  City  Council,  members  ot  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Public  School  teachers.  All  were  delighted  with  Supt.  Gibson's 
clear  and  forceful  presentation  of  the  subject  and  not  only  the  club 
women  but  the  educators  and  the  intelligent  laity  present  felt  that 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  schools  was  ^*  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished." 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  general  agent  ot  the  Peabody  education  fund, 
has  given  to  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College  a  tund  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  model  school  in  connection  with  the  teachers' course 
at  this  college.  This  model  school  is  now  in  successful  operation  and 
enables  the  normal  students  of  the  institution  to  profit  by  observation 
and  study  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching.  President  Stewart  will 
make  special  firrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  earnest  teachers 
who,  after  closing  their  schools  in  the  spring  or  at  any  other  time, 
desire  to  fit  themselves  for  better  work  or  for  obtaining  teachers^ 
licenses. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Mississippi  School  Journal  for  January 
is  the  article  on  Why  the  Country  Boy  Leaves  the  Farm,  by  the  State- 
School    Commissioner   of  Georgia,  the    Hon.  G.   B.  Glenn»     This- 
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article  appears  in  the  December  Dumber  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Journal,  and  the  Mississippi  paper,  in  making  the 
reprint,  fails  to  give  the  Journal  proper  credit.  The  article  de- 
serves the  widest  possible  circulation,  and  we  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  editors  of  the  Mississippi  School  Journal  esteem  it  so  highly  that 
they  give  it  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  January  issue  of  their 
valuable  journal.  We  ask,  however,  that  next  time  they  will  give 
us  proper  credit.  We  are  sure  that  in  this  case  the  omission  was  due 
solely  to  "  want  of  thought";  for  in  this  same  number  appears  another 
article  from  the  Journal  credited  all  right.  It  is  gratifying  to 
us  to  find  that  our  brother  editors  not  only  read  the  Journal  bat 
are  making  reprints  from  it. 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  on  a  recent  visi^ 
to  the  Columbus  public  schools,  spoke  in  most  complimentary  terms 
of  their  manuil  training.     In  this  connection  he  said  : 

*^  All  honor  to  the  Columbus  schools  for  taking  this  practical  step. 
All  honor  to  your  school  board;  all  honor  to  the  public  senti- 
ment which  sustains  such  a ^  step.  I  predict  that  in  ten  years' 
time  Columbus  will  feel  the  benefit  of  this  manual  training  course. 
The  presence  of  skilled  men  and  women  will  make  your  town  richer. 
It  will  aid  in  the  industrial  development  of  your  city.  The  manual 
training — the  turning  out  of  skilled,  bright,  competent  boys — will  be 
a  most  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  your  town. 

'^  This  morning  I  visited  the  manual  training  department,  and  I 
was  delighted  with  it.  As  I  looked  at  the  bright,  intelligent  faces  of 
the  boys  and  girls,  at  work  on  uselul  tasks — increasing  their  store  of 
practical  knowledge,  training  themselves  to  be  skilled  in  things  use- 
ful, and  at  the  radiant  face  of  the  enthusiastic  teacher,  I  could  not  but 
contrast  this  attractive  scene  with  some  of  the  dead,  dull  schoolrooms 
that  I  have  visited.  The  scene  I  saw  to-day  was  emphatically  not  a 
graveyard  sight." 

In  the  resignation  of  Major  R.  J.  Guinn  of  the  superintendency 
of  the  Fulton  county  public  schools,  the  schools  of  that  county  sus- 
tain a  loss  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  replace. 

During  the  four  years  that  Major  Guinn  has  held  the  position 
of  superintendent,  he  has  by  his  energy  and  progressive  enthusiasm, 
bis  practical  sense,  and  his  ability  as  an  organizer,  brought  the 
schools  of  Fulton  county  to  the  very  forefront  of  the  county  school 
systems  of  the  State. 

He  carries  with  him  into  his  new  field  of  work,  that  of  manager 
of  the  Atlanta  district  for  the  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  sincere  good  wishes  of  his  host  of  friends  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  Georgia's  educational  corps. 
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Professor  M.  L.  Brittain^  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  has  been 
mentiooed  as  Major  Guinn's  probable  successor.  Professor  Brittain's 
ability  as  an  educator  is  well  known  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
schools  of  Fulton  county  would  secure  in  him  a  most  efficient  super- 
intendent, who  would  ably  conduct  and  advance  the  system  that 
Major  Guinn  has  ho  successfully  established. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  sev- 
eral beautiful  pictures  of  his  "Lincoln  Art  Series."  The  subject  of 
school-room  decoration  is  one  in  which  we  feel  a  deep  interest,  and 
we  gladly  welcome  this  series  as  furnishing  good  pictures  for  school- 
room walls  at  a  reasonable  price.  Together  with  the  pictures  we 
received  a  little  booklet  Mr.  McCaskey  is  sending  out  in  the  interest 
of  the  series  and  in  the  hope  of  arousing  teachers  and  superintendents 
to  the  importance  of  this  subject  of  School-room  Decoration.  It  was 
gratifying  to  ustoeee  that  he  had  considered  two  articles  that  appeared 
sometime  since  in  the  Journal,  one  "The  Beautiful  in  the  School- 
room," by  our  editor,  and  the  other  "What  One  Teacher  is  Doing," 
by  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  of  sufficient  value  to  reprint  them  in 
the  booklet.  The  iact  that  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  titles, 
incorporated  bodily  into  articles  and  no  credit  given,  somewhat  les- 
sens our  pleasure,  but  we  are  confident  that  neglecting  to  credit  them 
to  the  Journal  was  due  to  an  oversight,  and  we  are  only  too  glad 
if  any  words  of  ours  can  help  on  a  work  that  we  feel  to  be 
so  all-important  as  that  of  introducing  good  pictures  into  school- 
rooms. 


Pleasant  to  Hear. 


Following  are  some  of  the  words  of  commendation  that  have  come 
to  us  during  the  past  month.  These  are  the  sort  of  things  that 
smooth  the  difficult  pathway  of  the  editor  and  publisher  of  .an  educa- 
tional journal ;  for  suddenly  the  thorns  that  beset  the  way  are  for- 
gotten— we  have  come  upon  a  rose. 

Any  notice  from  the  commander-in-chief  fills  the  subaltern  with 
joy.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  writes  us  as 
follows: 

January  19, 1900. 
**I  ttiink  that  your  Journal  is  doing  a  great  work  for  the  education  of  the 
people."  W.  T.  Harris. 

And  here  is  what  seems  to  us  the  model  of  a  good  letter. 

January  19,  1900. 
"Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar  for  The  Southern  Educational,  Journal. 
I  could  not  teach  in  Georgia  and  be  without  the  Journal. 

M.  F.  Ramsey, 
Supt.  Madison  City  Schools, 

Madison,  Ga. 
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And  now  for  a  whole  boquet  thrown  us  by 
The  Farmer  and  Dairy  man,  Helton,  Qa.: 

We  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  The  South bbn  Educational 
Journal  for  1900,  published  at  Atlanta,  and  edited  by  Miss  Emily  S.  Harri- 
son. This  prospectus  is  characterized  by  a  certain  terseness  of  expression, 
directness  of  purpose  and  finish  of  style  delightful  to  encounter  In  these  days 
of  monotonous  commonplace.  We  have  noticed  these  qualities  from  time  to 
time,  last  year,  as  they  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  admirably  conducted 
journal,  but,  especially  have  we  been  Impressed  with  the  remarkably  devel- 
oped critical  faculty  of  the  young  editor  and  the  rare  literary  culture  evi- 
denced in  ber  writing.  We  understand  that  she  has  been  trained  for  this 
work  by  study  under  the  firdt  masters  of  beUe  lettres  In  Paris,  at  Harvard,  in 
RadcliflTe  College,  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  West 
Virginia.  She  handles  every  subject  with  a  wise,  common  sense  and  an 
unusual  maturity,  but  In  following  her  "Novel  Course  for  Teachers"  and 
the  nature  study  articles,  it  was  evident  she  wrote  "  Con  Amore.'' 

We  do  not  see  how  any  Georgia  teacher  can  afford  to  do  without  this 
journal,  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Educational  Department,  and  of  the 
G^rgia  State  Teachers'  Association.  Mr.  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  School  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  wUl  furnish  every  month  some  matter  of  State  In- 
terest ;  Mr.  EL  C.  Branson  will  conduct  a  home  study  course  in  pedagogy, 
while  F.  W.  Parker,  formerly  of  the  Cook  County  Normal,  and  Chancellor 
Payne  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  will  contribute  occasionally  to  this 
department. 

Miss  L.  G.  Crozler,  the  conductor  of  "  The  Outlook  Department,''  is  a 
writer  of  singular  originality  and  force. 

The  Journal  is  of  great  value  to  parents  as  well  as  teachers ;  to  tbe  home 
circle  as  well  as  to  the  school.  In  "  Little  Journeys  Abroad  "  and  "  Nature 
Study,"  we  expect  the  editor  to  give  of  her  best,  and  that  best  will  inspire, 
uplift  and  edify  parents,  pupils  and  teachers.    Support  a  Gfeorgia  enterprise  I 

The  Journal  makes  this  remarkably  liberal  offer: 

I'he  Pathfinder,  one  year;  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  Black  Beauty, 
Webster's  Desk  Dictionary,  Spanish- American  War  Review,  Southern 
Educational  Journal,  all  for  $1.50. 


Have  plenty  of  plants  in  the  windows  of  your  school-rooms  to 
increase  the  oxygen  supply.  Both  you  and  the  children  will  be  the 
better  for  that.  You  will  both  be  better  for  the  beauty  of  the  plants^ 
too.  It  helps  the  day's  work  so  much  to  have  such  beauty  to  look  at 
now  and  then. — Primary  Education. 

No  school,  no  grade,  can  afiPord  to  omit  athletic  or  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  higher  the  science  involved,  the  better,  but  any 
lively  exercises  are  better  than  none. 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

By  nature  study,  as  we  use  the  term  in  this  departmeDt  of  the 
Journal,  we  do  not  mean  science  study  except  in  the  most  elemen* 
tary  way.  The  study  of  science  must  be  lelt  to  the  high  school, 
but  pupils  who  have  learned  to  observe  and  love  nature  through  the 
nature  study  in  the  grades  will  bring  to  the  science  work  of  the  high 
school,  a  keenness  of  perception,  and  a  delight  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  that  will  prove  invaluable  in  all  science  study. 

The  nature  study  that  is  given  here  is  intended  primarily  for  the 
country  school  teacher,  the  most  of  whose  pupils  will  never  reach  the 
high  school.  It  is  hoped  that  she  will  find  in  this  department  hints 
and  suggestions  for  awakening  in  her  boys  and  girls  an  interest  in  the 
nature  world  around  them.  For  it  is  this  interest  and  this  alone — ^a 
loving,  intimate,  reverent  acquaintanceship  with  nature  that  will 
take  the  sordid  narrowness  out  of  life  in  the  country  and  make  it  the 
life  of  fullest  happiness. 

John  Burroughs  says — and  he  is  one  who,  from  living  close  to 
nature,  is  competent  to  speak  :  '<If  I  were  to  name  the  three  most 
precious  resources  of  life,  I  should  say  books,  friends  and  nature,  and 
tne  greatest  of  these  is  nature.  At  least  the  most  constant  and  always 
at  hand  is  nature.'^ 

If  we,  then,  through  nature  study  in  the  schools,  can  put  this 
resource  into  the  lives  of  the  children,  we  will  have  given  them  more 
than  all  the  learning  in  all  the  books. 

In  the  Winter  Woods, 

Don't  think  because  there  are  no  leaves  on  the  trees  and  no  flowers 
out  of  do9rs  that  this  is  no  time  for  nature  study.  The  time  for  nature 
study  is  always,  and  if  eyes  and  ears  and  heart  are  but  open  you  may 
yet  come  to  believe  that  these  winter  months  are  the  best  time  for 
nature  study. 

If  nature  study  means  not  the  pulling  apart  of  so  many  blossoms 
nor  the  collecting  of  any  given  number  of  specimens,  but  rather  a 
growth  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  natural  law  and  natural  beauty 
then,  indeed,  for  such  study,  the  winter  may  be  the  most  propitious 
season  ;  for  then  the  great  common  mother,  laying  aside  all  summer- 
time fripperies,  draws  her  children  close  and  whispers  to  them  of 
strength  and  patience  and  peace. 

And  to  the  heart  that  loves  them  the  winter  woods  are  never  bleak 
and  desolate.  The  trees  "bare  ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet 
birds  sang  '^  have  really Igained  wherein  they  seemed  to  lose  ;  they  have 
now  an  individuality,  a  grace  and  beauty  of  outline  that  was  missed 
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altogether  when  they  were  decked  out  in  their  leafy  trappings.  Isn't 
it  worth  while  then  to  learn  to  know  the  trees  in  their  winter 
aspect?  To  do  this  you  must  keep  up  your  visits  to  the  woods  all 
the  year  round.  Take  the  children  with  you  and  see  how  many  of 
nature's  secrets  yon  may  surprise. 

And  first  as  to  the  trees.  The  children  must  learn  to  know  them 
by  their  general  contour.  Each  kind  of  tree — the  oak,  the  elm^  the 
poplar,  the  birch,  has  a  type  form  to  which  every  tree  of  that  class 
strives  to  conform.  The  oak  limbs  grow  out  almost  horizontally 
from  the  trunk,  the  elm  tree  branches  slightly  droop,  the  poplar 
branches  are  very  straight  and  upright,  and  the  limbs  of  the  birches 
are  very  slender.  The  children  must  learn  to  know  the  different 
trees,,  too,  by  their  bark.  They  would  all  recognize  a  piece  of  pine 
bark,  but  how  many  would  know  an  oak,  a  poplar,  a  persimmon,  a  dog- 
wood, a  beach,  a  blackgum,  a  maple  ?  And  even  knowing  all  this,  there 
is  yet  more  that  the  children  may  learn  about  the  tree  in  mid-winter. 
Let  them  break  off  some  of  the  twigs  and  study  the  buds.  The  big 
bud  at  the  end  is  the  terminal  bud.  Its  business  is  to  see  that  the 
branch  grows  longer,  and  all  the  little  buds  along  the  sides  are  the  leaf 
buds  and  the  flower  buds.  See  how  carefully  Mother  Nature  wraps 
up  her  babies.  Many  of  them  have  on  five  or  six  warm  coats. 
Some  of  these  coats  are  fur  lined  and  the  outer  coat  is  generally  rain- 
proof. Oh,  Mother  Nature  knows  how  to  take  care  of  b^by  buds ! 
And  if  they  are  only  good  children  and  will  stay  wrapped  up  and  not 
throw  off  every  single  piece  of  covering  the  first  moment  they  begin 
to  feel  a  trifle  too  warm,  then  all  will  be  well,  and  in  due  season  we 
will  have  leaf  and  blossom  and  fruit ;  but  if  not — then  Jack  Frost 
stands  ready  to  nip  over-venturesome  baby  buds. 

But  there  are  other  things  in  the  w^ods  besides  the  trees.  Under 
the  brown  leaves  at  your  feet  are  heart-leaves  green  and  fragrant. 
On  old  logs  and  in  rock  ledges  you  will  find  lichens,  crimson  and 
rosy  pink  and  rich  velvety  brown  and  glowing  yellow,  and  in  such 
places  look,  too,  for  mosses  silvery  gray,  with  delicate  fronds  holding 
up  fairy  cups.  Hardy  ferns  you  will  find  under  shelter  of  the  banks 
down  by  the  brook-side,  and  the  brook  itself — what  has  become  of 
it  ?     As  winter  approached 


it 


The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof, 
'Neath  which  he  could  house  him,  winterproof ; 
All  night  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams ; 
Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars ; 
He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight ; 
Sometimes  his  tinkling  water  slipt 
Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest-cript, 
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Lonff.  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 

BendiDg  to  counterfeit  a  breeze ; 

Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew 

But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grew; 

Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief 

With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf; 

Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear 

For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine  through,  and  here 

He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulrush-tops 

And  hung  them  quickly  with  diamond  drops 

That  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 

And  made  a  star  of  every  one ; 

No  mortal  builder's  most  rare  aevice 

Could  match  this  winter-palace  of  ice." 

Let  the  children  bend  low  and  examine  closely  the  ''  fairy  ma- 
sonry." 

What  wonders  they  have  found  in  the  winter  woods !  and 
now  with  arms  full  of  their  treasures  they  may  start  homeward. 
But  stop  here  on  the  edge  of  this  field  where  the  stalks  of  last  year's 
golden  rod  are  still  waving  in  the  breeze.  Here  is  something  that 
will  interest  the  children.  See  the  little  knobs  and  bunches  on  this 
golden-rod  stem.  Every  bunch  is  the  home  of  a  tiny  little  insect. 
Next  spring  he  will  wake  up  and  crawl  out  through  a  tiny  ^ole. 
If  the  children  look  sharp  they  will  find  his  wee  door. 

And  the  field  with  its  wide  acres  lying  idle — it,  too,  has  its  lesson 
for  the  children.     Repeat  to  them  Wordsworth's  perfect  line : 

*'The  fallow  fields  their  holy  Sabbath  keep.'' 

The  words  will  stand  for  them  as  the  expression  of  nature's  winter 
mood.  They  found  it  back  there  in  the  woods  in  the  flowers  asleep 
under  the  brown  leaves.  It  is  the  same  in  the  tiny  insect  curled  up 
dormant  in  the  knob  on  the  golden-rod  stem.  Nature  is  everywhere 
taking  her  rest,  but  in  the  leaf  buds  in  their  hands  the  children 
hold  the  prophecy  of  the  Springtime  awakening  and  the  pledge  that 
"  the  world  swings  round  to  the  green  again." 


Superintendent  J.  A.  Shawan,  Columbus,  O. :  Shakespeare,  the 
great  poet  of  nature,  had  ample  opportunity  for  sense  of  training  in 
that  most  beautiful  part  of  all  England,  about  8tratford-on-Avon. 
The  result  of  this  training  is  seen  on  every  page  of  his  great  works. 
The  great  teacher  was  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and  no  doubt  had  the 
most  perfect  training  of  any  man  who  has  ever  lived.  How  clearly 
is  this  shown  in  the  simplicity  of  his  parables  and  teachings ! 


If  you  like  the    Journal,  won't   you  tell  your  ^teacher-friends 
about  it,  and  get  them  to  subacribe. 


%.M-' 
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Manual  Training. 

THIRD  ARTICLE. 

Some  of  you  will  think  when  first  you  look  at  this  picture  that  it 
is  some  kind  of  a  puzzle.  It  is  not  a  puzzle  at  all.  February  22  will 
be  George  Washington's  birthday,  and  things  shown  in  the  picture 
all  belong  to  his  life. 

^'Ah  !''  I  now  hear  some  one  say,  ''there  is  the  hatchett  with  which 
Washington,  when  a  boy,  cut  down  his  father's  cherry  tree."  Yes, 
you  may  call  it  that,  but  this  hatchet  was  also  used  by  Washington 
for  another  purpose.  When  he  was  a  young  man  he  was  a  surveyor, 
and  the  things  shown  in  the  picture,  including  the  hatchet,  all  relate 
to  surveying.  You  have  all  learned  that  the  work  of  the  surveyor  is 
to  measure  land.  You  have  probably  seen  the  surveyor  measure  for 
a  line  between  two  farms*  or  to  lay  off  a  field  or  a  road.  Many  sur- 
veyors do  only  such  work,  and  this  not  require  them  to  go  very  far 
away  from  home.  When  Washington  was  a  surveyor  large  portions 
of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  still  wild  forest  and 
were  occupied  to  some  extent  by  the  Indians.  Washington  did  sur- 
veying at  home  and  also  in  these  wild  regions. 

The  hatchet  is  much  needed  by  the  surveyor.  It  is  used  for  mak- 
ing and  driving  stakes,  to  cut  away  bushes  and  small  trees  and 
branches  which  may  be  in  the  way  of  the  lines  which  are  to  be  run, 
and  for  cutting  wood  foj  a  fire  to  cook  a  meal,  or  by  which  to  keep 
warm  at  night. 

I  will  ask  all  of  you  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  hatchet,  and  the  little 
folks  to  cut  one  out  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  and  the  larger  ones  to  cut 
one  out  of  wood.  It  will  be  easier  to  make  the  handle  and  the  head 
out  of  one  piece  of  wood.  I  hope  some  of  you  will  take  pieces  of  board 
and  carefully  cut  out  a  hatchet  with  all  the  parte  shaped  as  shown  in 
the  picture,  and  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  hatchet.  Use  your  pocket- 
knife,  a  piece  of  glass  and  sandpaper.  Color  the  finished  work  as 
you  may  like.  Write  or  paint  somewhere  on  the  hatchet,  "G.  W.,'' 
or  ^'Washington,''  and  hang  it  up  by  a  string,  tape  or  ribbon. 

Most  surveyors  use  a  chain  of  iron  or  steel  links.  The  little  people 
cannot  make  such  a  chain  of  iron  or  steel,  but  they  can  make  one  of 
paper.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  drawing  are  eleven  links  of  such  a 
paper  chain.  To  make  this,  cut  strips  of  paper  a  half  inch  or  more 
in  width  and  long  enough  to  go  around  two  or  three  of  your  fingers. 
Bend  one  of  these  strips  into  a  ring  or  link,  lapping  the  ends  over 
each  other  and  joining  them  with  paste.  Put  another  strip  through 
this  first  link  and  lap  its  ends  and  paste  them  to  each  other.  Through 
the  second  link  put  a  third  strip  and  lap  and  paste  its  ends,  and  so  on 
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until  the  chain  is  as  long  as  you  wish  to  make  it.  It  is  nice  to  use 
several  colors  in  the  same  chain.  Red,  white  and  blue  look  pretty. 
These  chains  look  well  when  hung  along  the  walls  or  around  a  win- 
dow of  a  room,  at  home  or  at  school.  A  row  of  them  may  be  hung 
from  the  top  of  a  window  and  looped  to  one  side  toward  the  bottom 
like  a  curtain.     Try  this. 

Those  of  you  who  can  cut  and  bend  wire  may  make  a  real  survey- 
or's chain — one  which  you  can  use  in  laying  off  gardens,  orchards  and 
fields.  One  link  of  such  a  chain  is  shown  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
drawing.  All  the  links  are  alike,  so  you  can  use  the  one  shown  for  a 
model.  These  chains  are  usually  100  feet  long,  but  you  can  probably 
do  your  work  as  well  with  one  of  fifty  feet.  Each  link  is  to  be  just 
one  foot  long,  measuring  from  the  points  on  the  in-iide  of  the  eyes  or 
rings  against  which  the  other  links  rest.  Common  fence  wire,  about 
No.  12  or  No.  14,  will  answer.     To  aid  in  bending  the  wire    into 


links  of  the  same  length,  set  two  iron  pegs  a  foot  apart  upon  a  plank, 
measuring  the  pegs  within  the  foot.  Heavy  nails  or  spikes,  with  their 
heads*cut  off,  will  answer  for  this.  Lay  the  wire  for  each  link  along 
the  side  of  the  two  pegs  and  form  the  eyes  by  bending  the  wire  around 
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each  peg.  Bend  the  wire  around  far  enough  to  complete  ring  or  eye, 
but  leave  the  end  of  the  wire  ot  one  eye  of  each  link  bent  to  one  side 
far  enough  to  allow  the  ring  of  the  next  link  to  pass.  When  all  the 
links  are  done,  hook  them  together  and  close  the  open  eyes,  tnto  the 
outer  eye  of  each  end  link  you  can  put  a  larger  wire  ring  for  a  han- 
dle. 

At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  drawing  there  is  a  ring,  and  these 
rings  are  joined  to  each  other  by  four  cords.  Take  four  rings  of  wire, 
wood  or  cord  and  join  them  by  four  strings  or  twines,  each  sixteen  and 
one-half  feet  long.  Have  four  people  hold  these  rings  so  as  to  stretch 
the  strings  as  shown  in  the  drawings.  Now  what  do  you  see?  A 
square  rod.  You  have  often  read  and  talked  about  a  square  rod^  but 
have  you  ever  before  seen  one? 

Perhaps  the  most  important  instrument  used  by  the  surveyor  is  the 
compass,  and  the  important  parts  of  the  compass  are  the  needle  and 
the  compass  card.  These  are  shown  at  the  middle  of  the  drawing. 
The  simplest  way  to  make  a  card  is  to  fold  a  piece  of  paper  so  as  to 
make  a  straight  folded  edge  ;  then  fold  again  so  as  to  bring  one  part 
of  this  folded  edge  over  upon  the  other  and  make  a  corner  and  folded 
edges  running  in  two  directions  from  the  corner  or  point ;  fold  again 
in  the  same  way.  Now  cut  through  the  several  thicknesses  of  paper 
from  one  folded  edge  to  the  other,  as  far  away  from  the  point  or  cor- 
ner as  half  the  width  of  the  card  which  you  are  to  make.  Now  unfold 
the  paper  and  you  have  a  card  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  The  lines  made 
by  the  folding  can  be  used  for  making  the  directions  or  points  of  the 
compass.  On  one  of  these  lines,  at  the  top  of  the  card,  mark  '^N." 
for  north,  and  on  the  opposide  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  mark 
S.,"  for  south.  On  the  right  hand  side,  halfway  between  "N."  and 
S.,''  mark  ^'E.,^'  for  east,  and  directly  opposite,  at  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  card,  mark  "W.,"  for  west.  The  other  points  you  can  take 
from  my  drawing. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  more  exact  may  draw  a  circle  and  divide  the 
edge  or  circumference  by  sixteen  equally-spaced  points,  and  from  each 
of  these  points  draw  a  line  toward  the  center  of  the  circle. 

The  needle  you  may  make  of  paper,  pasteboard  or  wood,  and  fasten 
it  with  a  pin  or  small  nail.  If  you  can  bend  up  a  thin  strip  of  steel 
(not  iron)  at  the  middle  so  that  it  can  balance  and  whirl  on  a  short 
pin  standing  at  the  center  of  the  card,  and  can  for  a  little  while  hold 
one  end  of  this  strip  of  steel  against  one  of  the  magnets  of  an  electric 
dynamo,  so  as  to  magnetize  the  strip,  you  will  have  a  working  com- 
pass.    See  which  end  of  this  needle  points  north,  and  mark  it. 

(Copyright,  1899,  by  Cyrus  Kehr.) 
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SPECIAL  DAYS. 

February^  the  shortest  of  the  mooths,  has  crowded  iDto  it  the 
greatest  number  of  special  days.  The  birthday  of  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  by  no  means  to  be  iorgotten,  ISt. 
Valentine's  Day. 

Let  not  the  teacher  pass  these  days  by  unnoticed  or  begrudge  the 
time  they  take  from  the  regular  school  work,  for  the  special  day  ex- 
ercises and  the  lessons  that  they  carry  with  them  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  child  long  after  much  of  the  text-book  learning  has 
been  forgotten.  Every  special  day  ought  to  be  a  red-letter  day  in 
the  child's  n^emory.     Seek  to  make  it  so  in  your  school. 

Washington's  Birthday. 

*',It  is  an  evil  of  the  subtlest  kind,  it  is  a  hurt  done  to  the  most  vital  part 
when  the  memory  of  a  great  man  ceases  to  fire  a  nation's  youth,  ceases  to 
hearten  its  matured  men,  ceases  to  console  for  their  half -accomplished  labors- 
its  gray-headed  and  careworn  Veterans/' 

'*  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun/'  and  the  teacher  sigha 
wearily  as  she  sets  about  making  out  her  program  for  Washington's 
birthday.  The  tiny  flags,  the  paper  hatchets,  the  patriotic  songs,  the 
compositions,  the  recitations — ^yes,  she  has  had  them  all  year  after 
year,  and  they  are  all  alike  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable. 

Verily,  it  is  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive.  If  the  teacher's  mind 
and  heart  are  filled  with  enthusiasm,  admiration  and  love  for  Wash- 
ington, the  celebration  of  his  birthday  will  not  be  looked  upon  aa 
an  irksome  duty  to  be  perfunctorily  gone  through  with,  but  will  b& 
the  joyfully  welcomed  occasion  for  instilling  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  her  young  charges  a  like  admiration  and  love  for  the  nation's 
greatest  hero. 

But  lacking  this  enthusiasm,  how  is  the  teacher  to  set  about  getting 
it?  Why,  how,  but  by  learning  to  know  Washington?  Try  to 
know  him  in  a  personal  way,  and  to  this  end  read  ^^  Janice  Meredith  "* 
and  "  Richard  Carvel."  These  two  delightful  novels  will  give  you 
glimpses  of  Washington  as  he  appeared  to  the  men  about  him.  Then 
read  Ford's  '*  The  True  George  Washington  "  and  the  essay  on  Wash* 
ington  in  W.  P.  Trent's  "  Southern  Statesmen."  After  this  course 
of  reading  I  predict  that  you  will  have  become  a  hero-worshiper 
whose  enthusiasm  would  satisfy  even  Carlyle. 

Then  go  with  this  enthusiasm  to  the  school  and  seek  to  impart  it  to 
the  children.  Children  thrill  responsive  to  the  ideal,  and  the  study 
of  a  hero  stirs  young  hearts  to  a  noble  emulation.  Then  talk  to  them 
and  read  to  them  of  Washington.  Those  qualities  of  integrity,  sin- 
cerity, humility,  steadfastness  and  nobility  that  were  his  distinguish- 
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Dg  characteristics  are  the  qualities  that  make  the  greatness  of  a 
nation,  and  are,  therefore,  the  qualities  that  we  would  impress  upon 
young  America. 

If  the  teacher  really  believes  that  "  we  cannot  approach  any  great 
man,  however  imperfectly,  without  gaining  something  thereby'^;  that 
"  we  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it,"  and  also 

"  The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are 
For  one  transcendent  moment  '^ 

— if  she  really  believes  all  this,  I  say,  then  she  will  enter  with  a  joy- 
ful enthusiasm  into  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birthday,  real- 
izing to  the  full  the  day's  possibilities.  And  her  faith  and  her  enthu- 
siasm are  the  guarantee  of  her  success. 


Morning  Bible  Selection. 

(Adapted  from  Psalm  xxxvii.) 

Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright:  for  the  end  of  that 
man  is  peace. 

The  mouth  of  the  righteous  speaketh  wisdom,  and  his  tongue  talk- 
eth  of  judgment;  the  righteous  sheweth  mercy,  and  giveth. 

The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart ;  none  of  his  steps  shall  slide. 
For  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord,  and  he  delight- 
eth  in  his  way. 

The  Lord  knoweth  the  days  of  the  upright ;  and  their  inheritance 
shall  be  forever.  The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  land  and  dwell 
therein  forever. 

Washington's  Birthday. 

By  Margaret  E.  Sanoster. 

1.  3. 

'  Tis  splendid  to  live  so  grandly  And  this  is  Washington's  glory, 

That,  long  after  you  are  gone,  A  steadfast  soul  ana  true, 

The  things  you  did  are  remembered.  Who  stood  for  his  country's  honor 

And  recounted  under  the  sun ;  When  his  country's  days  were  few. 

To  live  so  bravely  and  purely.  And  now  when  its  days  are  many, 

That  a  nation  stops  on  its  way,  And  its  flag  of  stars  are  flung 

And  once  a  year,  with  banner  and  To  the  breeze  in  defiant  challenge, 

drum,  His  name  is  on  every  tongue. 
Keep  the  though ts-of  your  natal  day.  4. 

2'  Yes,  it's  splendid  to  live  so  bravely, 

'  Tis  splendid  to  have  a  record,  To  be  so  great  and  strong, 

So  white  and  free  from  stain  That  your  memory  is  ever  a  tocsin 

That,  held  to  the  light,  it  shows  no  To  rally  the  foes  of  the  wrong ; 

blot,  To  live  so  proudly  and  purely 

Though  tested  and  tried  amain  ;  That  your  people  pause  in  their  way, 

That  age  to  age  forever  And  year  by  year,  with  banner  and 
Bepeate  its  story  of  love,  drum. 

And  your  birthday  lives  in  a  nation's  Keep  the  thoughts   of    your  natal 

heart,  day. 

All  other  days  above.  — Harper^ s  Round  Tabic. 
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Maxims  of  George  Washington, 

(Adopted  by  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen.) 

''Neither  laugh^  nor  speak,  nor  listen  when  older  people  are  talk- 
ing together." 

''  Say  not  anything  that  will  hurt  another,  either  in  fun  or  in  earn- 
est." 

"  If  you  say  anything  funny,  don't  laugh  at  it  yourself,  but  let 
others  enjoy  if 

''  When  another  person  speaks,  listen  yourself,  and  try  not  to  dis- 
turb others." 

*'  Obey  and  honor  your  father  and  mother." 

"  Every  action  in  company  ought  to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect 
to  those  present." 

"  When  you  meet  with  one  of  greater  quality  than  yourself,  stop  and 
retire,  especially  if  it  be  at  a  door  or  any  strait  place  to  give  way  for 
him  to  pass." 

"  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  misfortune  of  another,  though  he 
were  your  enemy." 

''  Be  not  curious  to  know  the  affairs  of  others ;  neither  approach  to 
those  that  speak  in  private." 

''Undertake  not  what  you  caunot  perform,  but  be  careful  to  keep 
your  promises." 

"  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial 
fire,  called  conscience." 


My  Country. 


My  country,  I  love  thee, 
Tho»  but  a  child  I  be— 

Of  thee  I  sing. 
I  love  the  stories  told 
Of  all  the  heroes  bold, 
With  each  bright  starry  fold, 

Thy  flag  I  bring. 


"  My  country,  I  would  pray 
To  serve  thee  every  day, 

Like  those  before. 
I  would  a  hero  be, 
And  live  and  fight  for  thee, 
To  keep  thee  fair  and  free, 

Forever  more." 


Washington. 

In  the  upright  little  sapling  lives  the  mighty  mountain  pine, 
Straighter  than  an  ludian  chieftain  with  its  long,  unswerving  line. 
Lifting  high  its  sturdy  branches,  rooted  in  its  rocky  bed, 
Landmark  to  the  valleys  under,  shelter  for  the  weary  head. 

In  the  boy  so  true  and  fearless  lived  our  hero  good  and  grand. 
Through  the  days  of  stormy  trouble  shelter  to  his  native  land. 
For  the  unbent  twig,  believe  me,  ever  grows  as  it  began, 
And  the  child  of  noble  nature  makes  the  noble-hearted  man. 

—  Youth^a  Companion* 
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Washington, 

Soldier  and  statesman,  rarest  unison ; 
Higli-poised  example  of  great  duties  done 
Simply  as  breathing,  a  world's  honors  worn, 
As  life's  indifferent  gifts  to  all  men  born. 
Dumb  for  himself,  unless  it  were  to  God, 

But  for  his  barefoot  soldiers  eloquent ! 
Tramping  the  snow  to  coral  where  they  trod 

Held  by  his  awe  in  hollow-eyed  content. 
Modest,  yet  firm  as  nature's  self,  unblamed 
Save  by  the  men  his  nobler  nature  shamed. 
Not  honored  then  or  now  because  he  wooed 
The  popular  voice,  but  that  he  still  withstood  ; 
Broaa-minded,  high-souled,  there  is  but  one. 
Who  was  all  theirs  and  ours,  and  all  men'&— 

Washington ! 

— Lowell. 


The  New  York  Indians  hold  this  tradition  of  Washington  : 
Alone  of  all  white  men,  say  they^  '^  he  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Indian  heaven,  because  of  his  justice  to' the  red  men.  He  lives  in  a 
great  palace,  built  like  a  fort.  All  the  Indians  as  they  go  to  heaven 
pass  by,  and  he  himself  is  in  his  uniform,  a  sword  at  his  side,  walk- 
ing to  and  fro.  They  bow  reverently  and  with  great  humility*  He 
returns  the  salute  but  says  nothing. 


Recitation  for  a  Six-year  Old. 

I'm  just  a  very  little  boy.  And  though  like  him  I  may  not  fight 

I  never  fired  a  gun ;  To  set  a  people  free, 

I  never  led  an  army,  V\\  try  to  be  as  brave  and  true. 

Like  brave  Qeoi^  Washington.  As  Kind  and  good  as  he. 

— Alice  Jean  Cleafor. 


Which  General. 

By  Kate  W.  Hamilton. 

Sometimes  mamma  calls  me  **  gen-  But  when  I  tell  my  papa  that, 
eral ; ''  He  laughs  loud  as  he  can, 

I  wish  I  knew  which  one ;  ^^  jf  sj^e  calls  me  *•  general," 

But  I  always  try  to  tell  the  truth,  ^,     -^      .         „  qk««s^o«  . 

So  I  hope  it's  Washington.  She  must  mean  Sheridan  ; 

Because  whenever  she  wants  me, 

And  I  am  out  at  play, 
I  nearly  always  seem  to  be 

'Bout  "  twenty  miles  away." 
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Words  of   Washington. 

(To  be  given  by  individual  pupils.) 

Peace  with  all  the  world  is  my  sincere  wish. 

Whatever  services  I  have  rendered  my  country,  in  its  general 
approbation  I  have  received  an  ample  reward. 

Good  sense  and  honesty  are  qualities  too  rare  and  too  precious  not 
to  merit  particular  esteem. 

Knowledge  is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness. 

The  name  of  America,  which  belono:s  to  you,  must  always  exalt  the 
just  pride  of  patriotism  more  than  any  appelation  derived  from  local 
discriminations. 

The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  right  of  the  people  to  establish 
government  presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the 
established  government. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  cultivate  peace 
and  harmony  with  all. 

I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private 
affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy. 


Program  For  Lincoln's  Birthday. 

[prepared  by  new  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT,  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.] 

1.  Salute  to  the  flag ._. School 

(At  a  signal  from  the  principal,  the  pupils,  in  ordered  ranks, 
hands  to  the  side,  face  the  flag.  At  another  signal  every  pupil 
gives  the  flag  the  military  salute,  as  follows:  ''The  right  hand 
lifted,  palm  downward,  the  forefinger  touching  the  forehead 
above  the  eye."  Standing  thus,  all  repeat  together  slowly,  "I 
pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  the  republic  for  which  it 
stands,  one  nation,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 
At  the  words  "to  my  flag'^  the  right  hand  is  extended  grace- 
fully, palm  upward  towards  the  flag,  and  remains  in  this  ges- 
ture till  the  end  of  the  affirmation,  whereupon  all  hands  im- 
mediately drop  to  the  side.  Where  a  silent  salute  is  given,  the 
the  flag  is  borne  between  the  standing  lines,  or  in  front  of  a 
single  line,  and  the  hands  remain  at  salute  until  the  flag-bearer 
reaches  the  center  of  the  room,  when  at  a  given  signal,  every 
hand  is  dropped.) 

2.  Song— "Red,  White,  and  Blue'' School 

3.  "Lincoln  Day :  Its  Observances  a  Privilege  for  Ourselves, 

and  a  Duty  to  the  Young  People  of  the  Country" Reading 

4.  Declamation  (selected) Pupil 
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6.  SoDg — " Star-Spangled  Banner" Pupil  or  School 

6.  Quotations  from  the  sayings  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  bis 

eulogists. By  pupils  rising  in  their  places  and  repeating 

7.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address Pupil 

8.  Essay  on  Lincoln Pupil 

9.  Tableaux  or  grouping,  representing  some  historical  event 

in  the  life  of  Lincoln ..Group 

10.  •*  Lincoln  as  a  model  for  the  youth  of  the  Nation  " Reading 

11.  Brief  addresses    by  visiting    veterans    and  other  invited 

guests. 

12.  Song  *' America  " School  and  Visitors 

BOOKS  FOR  REFERENCE. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  useful  in  making  appropriate 
selections  for  use  on  these  birthdays  : — 

1.  *' Words  of  Lincoln,"  published  by  O.  H.  Oldroyd,  516  Tenth 
street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  **  Maxims  of  Washington/'  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

3.  '* Patriotic  Citizenship ''  and  "Lincoln  Literary  Collection ''  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  Washington  Square,  New 
York  City . 

4.  "Abraham  Lincoln, "  by  Carl  Schurz;  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  15c. 

5.  "  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People,"  by  Norman 
Hapgood ;  the  MacMillan  Company,  New  York,  $2.00. 

These  books  will  no  doubt  be  found  generally  in  the  school  and 
public  libraries  of  the  State.  Where  they  cannot  be  found  in  libra- 
ries, the  following  special  rates  to  teachers  have  been  offored  by  the 
publishers  named:  "  Words  of  Lincoln,"  eighty-seven  cents;  "Max- 
ims of  Washington,"  seventy-five  cents;  "Patriotic  Citizenship,'^  $1 ; 
"Lincoln  Literary  Collection,''  $1. 

Lincoln,  The  Immortal. 

Born  as  low  as  the  Son  of  God  in  a  hovel,  of  what  real  parentage 
we  know  not;  reared  in  penury,  squalor,  with  no  gleam  of  light,  nor 
lair  surroundings;  a  young  manhood  vexed  by  weird  dreams  and  vis- 
ions, bordering  at  times  on  madness;  singularly  awkward,  ungainly, 
even  among  the  uncouth  about  him ;  grotesque  in  his  aspects  and 
ways,  it  was  reserved  for  this  strange  being,  late  in  life,  without  name 
or  fame  or  ordinary  preparation,  to  be  snatched  from  obscurity,  raised 
to  supreme  command,  and  entrusted  with  the  destiny  of  a  nation. 

The  great  leaders  of  his  party  were  made  to  stand  aside ;  the  most 
experienced  and  accomplished  men  of  the  day,  men  like  Seward  and 
Chase  and  Sumner,  statesmen  famous  and  trained,  were  sent  to  the 
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rear;  while  this  comparatively  uoknowa  and  fantastic  figure  was 
brought  by  unseen  hands  to  the  front  and  given  the  reins  of  power. 
It  is  entirely  inomaterial  whether  we  believe  in  what  he  said  or  did, 
whether  we  are  for  him  or  against  him;  but  for  us  to  admit  that 
during  four  years,  carrying  with  them  such  a  pressure  of  responsi- 
bility as  the  world  has  never  witnessed  before,  he  filled  the  measure 
of  the  vast  space  allotted  him  in  the  actions  of  mankind  and  in  tbe 
eyes  ot  the  world,  is  to  say  that  he  was  inspired  of  God,  for  nowhere 
else  could  he  have  acquired  the  enormous  equipment  indispensable 
to  the  situation. — Henry  Woiterson  in  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal. 


The  Birthday  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

From  School  Education. 

On  his  birthday,  then,  we  will  give  his  portrait  the  place  of  honor. 
Tbe  children  like  to  see  his  house,  too,  and  it  has  an  added  interest 
as  having  sheltered  George  Washington  once  upon  a  time. 

In  the  life  of  Longfellow,  by  bis  brother  Samuel,  are  several  in- 
cidents connected  with  his  boyhood.  Cyr's  Children's  Second  Reader 
will  prove  helpful  with  its  illustrations,  and  in  the  Youth's  Compan- 
ion of  Sept.  2,  1897,  is  a  suggestive  article,  "Longfellow  with  His 
Children,'^  by  his  daughter  Alice.  The  account  of  the  giving  of  the 
chair  to  him  by  the  Cambridge  children  lingers  as  a  pleasant  memory 
always.  Then,  too,  it  was  made  of  the  chesnut  tree  told  ot  in  *'The 
Village  Blacksmith,"  and  this  poem  they  know  so  well. 

If  the  poem  written  in  acknowledgement  is  a  little  "over  their 
heads"  read  it  all  the  same  on  this  day.  There  are  lines  in  it  that 
they  like,  and  they  appreciate  it  for  the  occasion  of  the  writing.  We 
have  been  going  to  Longfellow  for  quotations  all  the  year.  These 
shall  be  repeated  to-day,  as  well  as  the  poems,  "The  Village  Black- 
smith," "Children's  Hour"  and  "The  Windmill,"  such  general  fa- 
vorites. 

Poems  like  "The  Bell  of  Atri,''  "Paul  Revere"  and  *'The  Birds  of 
Killingworth"  always  make  delightful  stories.  The  chair  folded  or 
sewed  is  nice  to  take  home,  and  a  "Hiawatha  souvenir"  is  pretty  also. 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Feb.  27,  1807,  should  be  written  somewhere 
upon  it  to  help  fix  the  date.  Talking  about  a  person  does  not  neces- 
sarily create  an  interest  in  him,  I  know,  but  Longfellow  comes  near 
to  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

All  the  many  sounds  of  nature 
Borrowed  sweetness  from  his  singing; 
All  the  hearts  of  men  were  softened 
By  the  pathos  of  his  music ; 
For  his  gentleness  we  loved  him, 
And  the  magic  of  his  singing. 
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The  Birthday  of  James  Russell  Lowell. 

Biographical  Study, 

Recitations:     *'You5Suf;"  "The    Fatherland;"    "The  Heritage;'' 
**The  First  Snowfall,"  "Hunger  and  Cold;"  " The  Courtin'." 

Readings:  "The  Present  Crisis;"  "To  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel- 
low;" "Prelude  To  Part  First  of  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

Quotations  From  Lowell. 

[Arranged  by  A.  C.  Scammel  J 

True  Nobility. 

As  one  lamp  lights  anotherf  nor  grows  less, 
So  nobleness  enkindles  nobleness. 

«  •»  * 

And  thus  among  the  untaught  poor, 

Great  deeds  and  feelings  nnd  a  home. 
Which  easts  In  shadow  all  the  golden  lore, 

Of  classic  Greece  or  Rome. 


Be  what  you  dream,  and  earth  shall  see 
A  greater  noblesness  than  she  hath  seen. 

*  »  * 

Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Shall  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 

Patriotism 

Wherever  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 
Wherever  one  man  may  help  another, 
Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright,  brother! 

That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine. 
There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand. 
His  is  a  world-wide  father-land. 


Our  fathers  fought  for  liberty ; 

They  struggled  long  and  well ; 

History  ot  their  deeds  can  tell, 
But  ourselves  must  set  us  free. 


New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new  men. 
The  world  advances  and  in  time  outruns 
The  laws  that  in  our  father's  day  were  best. 

«  «  * 

Our  time  is  one  that  calls  for  earnest  deeds. 


Thev  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 
They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak. 
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Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  truth  with  fahehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side. 
Some  great  cause,   God*s  new  Messiah,   offering  each  the 

bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the 

right. 
And  the  choice  goes  on  forever,  twixt  that  darkness  and  that 

light 


Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne! 

Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the  dim  un- 
known, 

Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  His 
own. 


To  side  with  truth  is  noble, 

When  we  share  her  wretched  crust. 
Ere  her  cause  brings  fame  and  profit* 

And  'tis  prosi^erous  to  be  Just. 

*  *  « 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties ; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth ; 
They  must  upward  still  and  onward, 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 


Truth  needs  no  champions. 


St.  Valentine's  Day. 

The  spirit  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  is  too  full  of  charm,  merriment 
^mystery  and  love  to  be  passed  unnoticed  in  the  school-room. 
Let  the  teacher  tell  the  little  ones  this  story  of  good  old  St.  Val- 
entine : 

"  He  was  born  February  14th,  long,  long  ago.  Saint  Valentine 
always  loved  the  children.  He  was  very  gentle  with  them  and 
interested  in  all  that  happened  to  them;  their  games,  their  pets, 
their  joys,  their  sorrows. 

*'  How  the  children  all  loved  him  !  Sometimes  they  came  to  him 
and  told  him  of  their  jolly  times.  Then  he  was  very  glad  and 
would  be  merry,  too.  Again,  they  came  and  told  him  of  dreadful 
quarrels  and  naughty  disputes.  Then  he  was  very  sad  and  would 
try  to  comfort  them.  He  always  had  a  kind  word  for  them.  Some- 
times the  children  would  receive  messages  from  him.  These  were 
always  lull  of  love  and  kind  thoughts.  Now,  the  children  send 
loving  thoughts  to  each  other  in  memory  of  the  dear  old  priest,  Saint 
Valentine." 

Of  course  after  this  the  children  will  all  want  to  send  valentines 
to  their  mates.  The  comic  valentine  is  well  disposed  of  in  the 
following  sketch  that  we  clip  from  an  exchange  for  the  teachers'  ex- 
;ample« 
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The  Comic  Valentine* 

BY  MAY  R.  ATWATER,  CONN. 

With  the  little  people  the  joys  of  ValeDtine  day  begio  long  before 
the  fourteenth,  so,  on  the  very  first  day  of  February  Miss  L.  was  not 
at  all  surprised  at  the  greeting  she  received  fron>  her  children.  ''Oh 
Miss  L.,  Eddie's  got  a  valentine!     It's  an  awful  funny  one!" 

"Have  you,  Eddie?"  said  Miss  L. 

*' Yes'm,  I  bring  it  to  show  you,"  and  Eddie  walked  proudly  to  the 
front  of  the  room. 

Miss  L.'s  heart  sank  as  she  looked.  A  partially  intoxicated  man 
was  leaning  against  a  bar,  with  a  pig  standing  near  him.  However,, 
according  to  her  custom  of  exhibiting  to  the  school  any  treasures- 
brought  from  the  children's  homes^  she  held  up  the  picture.  Of 
course  it  was  greeted  with  laughter. 

"Do.  you  like  it?"  she  asked  in  a  noncommittal  tone. 

"Yes,  Miss  Lilly,"  came  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 

"Why  do  you  like  it?"  - 

"Because  it's  so  funny." 

"What  is  there  funny  about  it?"  said  she  still  striving  to  conceal 
her  own  feeling  on  the  subject.  There  were  a  few  voices  for  the  pig^ 
but  the  majority  agreed  that  the  man  was  the  amusing  part. 

"Would  you  like  that  man  for  your  father,  Dannie?" 

"No,"  said  Dannie  with  a  decidedly  falling  inflection. 

"How  many  would  like  this  man  for  their  father?" 

No  hands  were  raised,  and  the  children  looked  as  if  they  were  doubt- 
ful as  to  what  Miss  Lilly  meant.  With  a  note  of  surprise  in  her 
voice  she  went  on:  "Why  wouldn't  you  like  him  for  your  father? 
You  say  he  is  funny,  and  I  know  that  you  like  funny  people." 

Still  more  dubious  looks,  then  after  a  short  pause,  five  year  old 
Leola  announced  solemnly,  "He's  drunk. '^ 

"  And  you  don't  like  men  who  are  drunk,"  queried  Miss  Lilly. 

Then  the  tongues  were  loosened.  One  little  girl  said: "Miss  Lilly^ 
I  want  to  tell  you  something.  Kitty  Reilly's  papa  gets  drunk  and 
drives  Kitty  out  of  the  house,  and  my  mamma  calls  her  into  my  house 
and  gives  her  bread  and  molasses."  As  Kitty  was  not  in  this  room* 
it  was  safe  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

"  Children,  which  would  you  rather  have,  a  picture  of  Mr.  Reilly 
driving  Kitty  out,  or  a  picture  of  Nanniels  mamma  giving  her  some- 
bread?" 

Of  course,  Nannie's  mamma  has  a  unanimous  vote.  It  was  Miss 
Lilly's  custom  to  pin  up  for  a  short  time  the  pictures  brought  by  the 
children,  so  now  she  said  slowly,  "Let  me  see.     Where  shall  I  put 
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this?     Where  would  you  like  it?     Shall  I  fasten  it  up  here  between 
the  White  Cow  and  the  Aurora?" 

A  breathless  pause,  and  then  oame  in  a  decided  tone  :  ''No,  don't 
put  it  there.     Don't  put  it  up  anywhere/  " 

The  teacher  drew  a  long  breath  and  took  courage.  "  But  you  said 
you  liked  it/'  she  said. 

'*  I  thought  I  did,  but  I  don't  any  more,"  announced  Delia,  and 
this  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  it?  I  wouldn't  put  it  on  my  desk  for  any- 
thing." 

'^Tear  it  up  and  put  it  into  the  waste-basket,"  said  Mikey,  and 
again  the  teacher's  heart  rejoiced. 

"I  can't,  it  is  not  mine,"  said  she. 

"  You  can  have  it.  You  can  do  anything  you  want  to  with  it,'' 
said  the  owner  heroically.  It  was  heroic.  He  did  not  have  many 
pennies  to  spend. 

"The  pig  is  all  right.  You  might  cut  him  oflF,"  suggested  Russell, 
so  the  pig  was  saved,  but  the  man  went  to  his  own  place. 

"  Was  that  the  prettiest  penny  valentine  they  had  at  the  store?" 

"  Oh  my  no,  they  hav€  real  lovely  ones  at  Smith's,"  said  Leola. 

Her  taste  being  of  recognized  value.  Miss  Lilly  said,  *^  I  am  going 
to  send  Leola  over  to  Smith's  to  get  the  valentine  she  thinks  is  the 
prettiest. .   Get  your  hat,  Leola,  and  here  is  your  penny." 

To  be  sure  it  was  in  school  hours,  but  Miss  Lilly  believed  with 
Artemus  Ward  that  **  iVo?/?  is  the  present  time."  Calisthenics  rilled 
the  three  minutes  till  Leola  returned.  She  brought  a  simple  card 
with  a  fancy  edge,  a  bird  picture,  and  a  verse. 

"  I  thought  I'd  get  a  bird  'cause  everybody  likes  them,"  said  the 
little  messenger. 

Comments  were  in  order,  and  then  the  teacher  said,  "When  you  are 
buying  your  valentine^,  if  any  of  you  should  find  one  as  pretty  as  this 
will  you  bring  it  and  show  it  to  me?  I  shall  pin  mine  up  on  the 
wall,  and  leave  it  there  till  Valentine  day.  When  you  bring  yours, 
we  will  put  them  side  by  side." 

The  children  were  on  their  mettle  at  once.     Of  course  they  could 
►find  one  as  pretty  as   Leola's.     Every  day  till  the  fourteenth  came 
found  the  time  before  9  o'clock  taken  up  with  discussion  and  compari- 
son of  pleasing,  not  comic,  valentines. 

Miss  Lilly  looked  at  the  clock.     The  time  for  the  first  and  second 
number  claases  had  passed.     Three  threes  are  nine  must  wait  till  an- 
other day.     Perhaps  they  have  gotton  something  better  than  three 
threes,  she  said  to  herself. 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 


Edited  by  L.  Graham  Orozhbr. 

While  an  essential'  feature  of  the  Journal,  the  Outlook  is  an  independent 
department  in  that  for  the  views  therein  expressed  Miss  Crozier 

is  personally  and  entirely  responsible. 


How  to  Furnish  Social  Life  For  Cliildren. 

PART    II. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  child  be  encouraged  to  work  and 
allowed  to  play.  For  the  youth  of  to-day  is  the  heir  of  a  composite 
and  complex  civilization,  and  while  the  physical  conditions  about 
him  are  the  results  of  an  industrial  past,  he  is  also  the  outcome  of 
forces  intellectual  and  cultural,  the  tangible  and  still  vital  sources  of 
which  can  be  traced  through  the  sura  of  Grecian  art  and  literature 
and  philosophy  to  the  shores  of  Ionia  where  speculation  concerning 
the  Nature  of  Things  had  its  rise ;  and  since  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment is  dependant  upon  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  win  and  make 
his  very  own  the  inheritance  of  which  he  is  the  heir,  so  no  system  of" 
education  can  hope  to  produce  symmetrical  development  that  does 
not  offer  to  the  young  child  the  simple  objective  elemental  truths  that 
come  down  to  us  through  the  centuries ;  age  having  augmented,  not 
diminished,  their  power.  Then  while  postponing  or  altogether  ignor- 
ing the  introspective  analytical  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  period,  let 
us  bring  to  the  child  the  story  of  the  Iliad,  the  spirit  of  the  Greek 
drama,  the  duplicates  of  Athenian  art,  and  let  us  then  connect  all  this 
quite  easily  and  naturally  with  the  Arthurian  romances,  with  the 
characters  represented  in  the  poems  of  William  Morris  and  with  the 
stories  of  Northern  mythology  which  Wagner  has  animated  for  us. 
If  asked  at  what  time  this  matter  should  be  presented,  let  us  say  from 
the  child's  entrance  into  the  school;  for  the  teacher  who  has  earnestly 
traced  the  development  of  the  race  from  the  incapacity  of  the  savage 
to  count  beyond  his  fingers  to  the  capacity  of  the  scientist  to  reckon 
the  course  of  the  stars,  will  meet  difficulties,  but  none  that  are  insur- 
mountable, in  the  effort  to  so  present  the  story  of  this  development 
that  the  average  child  will  not  only  receive  but  will  shortly  be  so  far 
able  to  reproduce  that  from  the  contributions  of  a  class  of  ei^jht  or 
ten,  no  essential  point  will  be  omitted. 

Conduct  and  character  are  influenced  by  ideas  that  are  concrete,  in- 
dividual and  interesting,  and  each  subject  of  the  school  curriculum 
may  be  so  treated  as  to  make  effective  and  easily  apparent  its 
social    functions.     History   notably    arouses  and  strengthens   social 
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ideals,  eleiueutary  mathematics  preeminently  contributes  to  effective 
cooperativeness,  while  if  anyone  doubt  the  social  possibilities  of  the 
study  of  geography  let  the  doubter  consult  Professor  Spencer  Trot- 
ter^s  contribution  on  the  subject  to  the  Fourth  Year  Book  of  the 
Herbart  Society. 

But  that  children  work  in  concert  and  think  in  unison  is  not  all. 
The  third  and  most  essential  factor  of  Social  Unity  is  yet  to  be  sug- 
gested. For  knowledge  divorced  from  emotion  may  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a  certain  individualistic  type,  but  genuine  social  prog- 
ress is  dependent  upon  the  organization  of  feeling.  For  it  is  the  sub- 
jective effect  of  wisdom  rather  than  wisdom  itself  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  social  life,  and  so  in  effecting  that  synthesis  of  art  and 
science  and  literature  which  goes  to  form  subjective  wisdom,  fieeling, 
emotion  is  an  essential  factor,  and  music,  though  the  youngest  of  the 
arts,  is  uevertheless-;-iu  fact,  perhaps,  because  of  its  recentnesd— the 
most  periect  medium  for  the  expression  of  the  emotions.  Pictures, 
statuary  and  poetry  are  partially  recognized  as  factors  oi  the  child's 
environment,  but  of  music  too  little  has  been  said.  But  music  does 
not  refer  in  this  connection  to  the  painful  straining  to  acquire  a 
technique  which  will  enable  the  individual  pupil  to  execute  elaborate 
and  detached  composition,  but  to  music  bold,  free,  one  might  say  ele- 
mental; first  listened  to  by  the  child  and  only  imitated  or  reproduced 
later  as  the  child's  impulse  is  stirred,  as  the  subconscious  nature  be- 
gins to  respond  to  the  emotions  conveyed  by  the  related  harmonies. 

To  illustrate:  The  stories  of  Wagner's  operas  are  simple  and 
direct  and  the  music — a  series  of  recurrent  motifs — does  not  simply 
arouse  sensuous  feeling,  t.  e.,  emotion  apart  from  action,  but  positively 
depicts  action  through  music,  and  this  once  pointed  out  no  child  of 
ten  will  fail  to  ftel  the  Dragon  motif,  the  motif  of  Eternal  Youth, 
and  the  Love  Song. 

Feed  the  child,  the  young  child,  on  strongs  free,  vigorous  music, 
letting  the  presentation  grow  gradually  more  and  more  analytical  and 
technical  until  there  is  effected  a  genuine  union  between  Art,  which 
has  its  rise  in  the  instincts  of  the  race,  and  her  daughter.  Science, 
whose  office  it  is  to  direct  instinct  and  emotion  to  rational  ends,  and 
the  one-sidedness  now  so  marked  a  feature  of  artist  life  will  be  found 
giving  place  to  that  many-sided  interest  that  forms  the  measure  as  well 
as  the  stimulus  of  Social  Life. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  is  too  elaborate  ana  indirect,  and 
that  it  involves  too  much  expense  to  be  practicable.  It  will  be 
claimed,  that  that  which  is  needed  is  some  simple  und  effective 
method  capable  of  immediate  applicability. 

But  partial  remedies  never  effect  radical  cures,  andj  a  subject  of 
such  vital  import  should  be  treated  from  iione  other  tlian  the  philo- 
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snpbical  standpoint.  Platitudes  as  to  what  the  child  should  be  allowed 
and  what  forbidden  to  do,  and  elaborate  devices  intended  to  amuse 
and  entertain  will  equally  fail  unless  founded  upon  scientific  and 
philosophical  principles. 

As  to  the  second  objection^  namely,  that  af  expense,  we  admit  it,  and 
without  apology,  but  it  also  costs  money  to  build  warships  and  to  equip 
armies,  and  there  are  those  of  us,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, who  feel  that  the  only  sure  road  to  economy  is  through  spending 
money  freely — and  judiciously. 

In  reality  neither  of  these  objections  will  stand,  but  that  which 
does  make  the  suggestions  difficult  to  test  is  the  impossibility  of  in- 
ducing teachers,  that  is,  a  sufficient  number,  to  secure  the  equipment 
necessary  to  the  experiment.  For  while  a  partially  educated  person 
may  succeed  along  lines  highly  specialized  with  advanced  pupils  who 
are  able  to  fill  the  gap^  for  themselves,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  school 
will  not  be  able  to  fit  the  child  for  social  life  until  it  is  universally 
recognized  that  node  but  a  master  should  be  intrusted  with  the  guid- 
ance and  instruction  of  young  children. 

In  this  last  there  is  nothing  new,  many  are  reiterating  the  same 
thing,  but  there  are  also  many,  many  more,  in  fact,  who  are  quite 
content  to  sit  idly  by  and  when  approachea  or  reproached,  re[ly  with 
the  same  old  formula,  ^'Things  are  growing  better  and  will  come  right 
in  time.'^  Perhaps  so,  but  meanwhile  children  are  also  growing,  and 
rapidly  rather  than  better,  and  that  as  a  race  we  manage  to  make 
progress  is  perhaps  somewhat  due  to  the  fact  that  through  the  cosmi- 
cal  process  the  healthy  child  will  secure  a  certain  degree  of  develop- 
ment in  spite  of  defective  educational  methods. 


All  matter  intended  for  "  The  Outlook  "  should  be  sent  to  L.  Gra- 
ham Crozier,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"  The  Outlook''  for  March  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Crumpacker  bill.  Every  Southern  educator  should  feel  an  interest  in 
this  bill,  and  should  be  alive  to  its  vital  import.  Be  sure  and  read 
what  the  March  *^  Outlook''  will  have  to  say  about  it. 

A  dull  minute  in  school,  as  in  oratory,  is  a  professional    crime. 

There  need  not  be,  should  not  be,  anything  sensational,  but  every- 
thing should  be  direct  and  in  its  own  way  attractive.  Save  a  large 
part  of  the  effort  now  wasted  by  keeping  "always  at  it"  and  utilize 
it  upon  occasion  by  "getting  at  it." 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

From  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

La  Tulipe  Noire.  By  Dumas,  abridged  and  annotated  by  Edgar  E. 
Brandon.    Flexible  clotb,  12mo.^  156  pages.     Price  40  cents. 

La  Tulipe  Noire  is  one  of  Dumas's  best  stories,  simple,  romantic, 
dramatic  at  tiroes  and  always  fascinating.  The  edition  before  us  is 
admirably  suited  for  use  with  elementary  classes.  AH  the  longer 
descriptive  and  parenthetical  passages,  all  the  historical  and  other 
references  not  esseutial  to  the  appreciation  of  the  story  have  been 
eliminated,  and. we  will  be  surprised  if  the  student  o£  this  delightful 
book  will  not  find  himself  reading  on  far  beyond  the  day's  set  lesson 
ior  pure  enjoyment  of  the  story.  The  notes  are  carefully  prepared 
and  will  help  the  reader  over  the  rough  places. 
The  Baldwin  Primer.    By  May  Eirk,  illuminated  cloth,  sq.  12mo., 

128  pages.     Price,  30  cents. 

This  book  makes  us  rejoice  for  the  little  ones.  Surely  learning  to 
read  in  the  Baldwin  Primer  must  be  a  delight  to  any  child.  It  is 
such  a  beautiful  introduction  into  the  world  ot  books.  But  it  is  not 
the  mere  mechanical  excellence  of  the  book  nor  the  many  colored 
illustrations  that  recommend  it  to  the  teacher,  but  the  sound  peda- 
gogy that  underlies  its  preparation.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  has 
proceeded  according  to  the  well  established  principles  of  child  study 
and  mental  development,  and  her  work  is  sure  to  have  cordial  recog- 
nition and  welcome  from  educators  everywhere. 

Geschichten  vom  Rhein.  By  Menco  Stern.  Cloth,  12mo.  272  pages. 
Price,  85  cents. 

The  legends  and  stories  that  cluster  around  the  historic  Rhine  fur- 
nish the  material  for  this  delightful  little  book  that  will  be  found 
most  helpful  in  classes  where  easy  German  reading  is  wanted  or  sub- 
ject-matter ior  composition  and  conversation. 

Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prone,  Compiled  by  Eleanor  A.  Per- 
sons. Uniform  in  size  and  style  of  binding  with  the  Eclectic 
School  Reading  Series  to  which  it  belongs.  204  pages.  Price, 
50  cents. 

This  book  will  be  found  a  most  effective  aid  in  teaching  patriotism 
in  the  schools,  for  nothing  can  instill  in  the  hearts  of  the. young  such 
patriotism  and  love  for  their  country  as  do  soul-inspiring  words  which 
depict  vividly  the  noble  qualities  and  deeds  of  our  national  heroes. 
We  would  wish  to  see  a  wide  use  of  this  book  as  a  supplementary 
reader. 
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First  Steps  in  Ariihmetie,     By  Ella  M.  Pierce.     Silver^   Burdett  & 
Com|)aDyy  Boston. 

The  simplicity  of  method  that  characterizes  '^  First  Steps  in 
Arithmetic  '^  makes  it  well  suited  to  the  miuds  of  young  beginners  in 
the  science  of  numbers.  The  children's  imagination  is  appealed  to  as 
well  as  their  reasoning  powers ;  they  are  led  to  think  for  themselves 
in  acquiring,  step  by  step,  all  number  combinations  up  to  twenty^ 
thus  laying  a  good  foundation  for  work  in  the  more  advanced  grades. 
The  book  will  recommend  itself  upon  examination  to  all  teachers  of 
elementary  arithmetic. 

Alice  and  Tom.     Kate  Louise  Brown.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     Price, 
40  cents. 

The  teacher  of  a  country  school  who  wants  to  do  nature  work  with 
her  children,  but  doesn't  know  just  how  to  begin,  can  make  no  better 
beginning  than  to  buy  Alice  und  Tom.  It  is  the  spirit  that  giveth 
life  and  if  the  teacher  can  make  her  own  the  spirit  that  pervades  this 
charming  little  book  then  not  only  will  her  nature-work  be  a  success, 
but  so  will  all  her  teaching.  The  book  affords  a  picture  of  a  fine, 
healthy,  hearty  child  life  in  its  natural  loving  relations  with  people, 
animals  and  the  world  of  inanimate  nature.  May  it  have  a  wide 
reading  and  so  may  the  lives  of  other  children  be  enriched  and  their 
childhood  be  as  happy  as  was  the  childhood  of  Alice  and  Tom. 


7%€  Inductive  Geography.     By  Chas.  W.  Deane  and  Mary  R.  Davis. 
Potter  &  Putnam  Company,  New  York;  334  pages;  price  90c. 

The  Inductive  Geography  is  a  radical  departure  from  the  old 
time  geographies,  cumbersome  in  size  and  high  in  price.  The  In- 
ductive is  a  handy  volume,  offered  at  the  low  price  of  90c.  Some  of 
its  special  features,  passing  over  the*  mechanical  excellence  of  its 
make  up  and  its  general  up-to-dateness  are  :  first,  the  superiority  of 
its  maps.  They  are  somewhat  smaller  by  actual  measurement  than 
the  maps  in  most  of  the  geographies  now  in  use,  but  a  gain  is  made 
by  omitting  three- fourths  of  the  minutae,  so  the  consequence  is  that 
the  maps  of  the  Inductive  stand  out  with  greater  prominence,  as 
every  part  presented  is  of  importance  and  a  complete  and  strong 
mental  picture  is  made  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Two  maps  are 
given  of  each  country,  a  physical  map  in  black,  with  gradations  of 
shade  to  represent  elevations,  after  the  German  method,  and  a  polit- 
ical map  in  colors.  Charts  shewing  the  distribution  of  animals, 
mineral?  and  vegetation  are  given  in  color  and  explained. 

The  plaiU  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  inductive,  and  a  high  degree  of 
interest  is  maintained  in  the  descriptive  matter.  In  connection  with 
the  text,  a  large  nuuiber  of  map  and  other  questions  are  asked 
throughout  the  book.      In  its   presentation    of    physiography   the 
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authors  have  been  emioently  succesdrul.     Talks  about  people,  pro- 
ducts, occupation,  etc.,  of  each  country  are  given. 

It  is, a  book  indeed  to  delight  the  teacher  who  is  at  heart  *'a  geog- 
raphy fiend/'  for  she  will  see  the  pupils  become  so  interested  that  they 
will  neglect  their  other  studies  to  read  the  Inductive  through. 


With  the  Magazines. 

The  Seff-Cuiture  Magazine  has  an  excellent  paper  in  its  Educational  De- 
partment on  "  The  Teaching  of  Civil  Qovernment  in  the  Public  Schools." 
Another  moat  timely  article  is  on  "  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Washington." 

Within  the  year  the  beautiful  love-story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  has  be- 
come public  property  and  endeared  these  two  poets  to  all  who  believe  in  the 
uplifting  power  of  human  affection.  America,  too,  has  had  in  the  literary 
world  a  similarly  beautiful  story,  of  which  but  little  is  known  and  practically 
nothing  has  been  published.  The  life  of  Nathan ial  ELawthorne  and  his  wife 
was  most  pure  and  devoted  In  all  its  relations.  This  hitherto  unpublished 
romance  Is  delicately  treated  in  the  February  number  of  The  Delineator ^ 
under  the  title  *'  A  Romancer's  Love  Story.''  It  is  Illustrated  with  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne's picture,  reproduced  by  permission  from  a  family  portrait.  The 
aspect  of  this  delightful  woman  is  almost  unlcnown  to  American  women. 

The  February  Atlantic  has  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject :  '*  The 
American  College  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  by  Clement  L.  Smith. 

The  price  of  Appleton^8  IbptUar  Science  Monthly  has  been  lowered  to  25 
cents.  President  Jordan  of  Stanford  University,  "Miss  Mary  M.  Patriclc  of 
the  Woman's  College  in  Constantinople,  and  Herbert  Spencer  are  among  the 
contributors  to  the  January  number. 

The  International.  Monthly  is  a  new  publication  undertaken  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  The  plan  of  the  publishers  is  to  issue  a  magazine  more 
after  the  type  of  the  English  reviews,  scientific  in  spirit  and  clear  and  simple  in 
presentation.  The  Journal  will  comprise  twelve  departments :  History,  Phil- 
osophy, Psychology,  Sociology,  Comparative  Religion,  Literature,  Fine  Art. 
Industrial  Art,  Physics,  Biology,  Medicine,  Hygiene.  Geology,  Geography. 
Each  department  Is  under  the  direction  of  one  person  in  America,  who  has 
to  cooperate  and  associate  with  him  one  person  residing  in  France,  one  in 
Eneland  and  one  in  Germany.  The  editorial  management  of  the  whole 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Richardson  of  Burlington,  Vermont. 

It  is  gratifying  to  Southerners  that  the  American  head  of  the  Department 
of  Literature  is  W.  P.  Trent  of  the  Univeraity  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Mr.  Trent's  ability  as  a  critic  of  rare  culture,  Judgment  and  insight  Is  well 
known,  but  we  are  glad  that  It  should  have  this  flattering  recognition. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  appears  an  illustrated 
character  sketch  of  the  late  Dwight  L.  Moody  by  Mr.  Gfeorge  Perry  Morris, 
who  writes  a  discriminating  estimate  of  the  evangelist  and  his  world-wide 
work. 

Young  men  before  entering  one  of  the  principal  medical  schools  of  this 
country  are  examined  as  to  their  general  knowledge.  One  of  the  questions 
given  to  the  candidates  for  one  of  these  schools  last  year  was :  **  What  are 
the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Bible?"  Of  one  hundred  and  twenty  an- 
swers, only  five  were  correct.  Among  the  names  of  books  given  were: 
*' Philistines,"  "  Marcus  A urelius'*  and  "Epistle  to  the  Fill plnos.--F€6rtiafy 
Ladies^  Home  Journal. 
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The  February  Forum  has  two  articles  of  especial  interest  to  Southern  edu- 
cators. The  one  is  by  President  Obas.  W.  Dabney  of  the  University  of 
1  ennessee,  entitled  "  A  Plea  for  Washington's  University,"  and  the  other, 
"Educational  Work  in  the  South,"  by  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry. 

The  St.  Nicholas  in  1900  will  conduct  a  department  for  youDg  naturalists. 
The  department  is  edited  by  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  a  well  known  specialist  in 
nature  study. 

The  North  American  Review  for  February  is  largely  given  over  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  ''The  War  for  an  Empire,"  fills  the 
world  mind  to-day  and  this  presentation  of  the  subject  is  most  complete. 


Horsford'8  Acid  Phosphate 

relieves  the  tired  and  con- 
fused condition  of  the  brain 
after  excessive  mental  exer- 
tion. 

It  imparts  to  the  entire 
system  new  life  and  energy, 
thereby  increasing  the  capac- 
ity for  mental  and  physical 
labor. 

Pleasant  to  Take. 
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TAB  Book  of  the 
oenlury.  Hand- 
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ted  by  tblrty- 
two  of  the 
World's  Great- 
It  Artista. 


Given  Freel 

to  each  pei^n  Interested  In 
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Field  Monument  Souvenir 
Fund.  Rnbscrlptions  as  low 
as  1.00  will  entitle  donor  to 
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,  ,  ./■!««■« /!rO wens' 
(cinth  bonad,  8x11).  as  a  oer- 
tiflcate   of    subscription    to 
fbnd.   Book  contains  a  selec- 
tion of  Field's  best  and  most 
repreaentatlve  works  and  is 
ready  for  delivery. 

Bat  for  the  noble  contri- 
bution of  the  world's  tr<«atest 
artists  this  book  could  not 
have  been  manufactured  for 
leas  than  $7.0  ■. 

The  fund  created  is  dl- 
^. ....  ....^.  vided  equally   between   tne 

family  of  the  late  Eugene  Field  and  the  Fund  for 
the  buildin  g  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  beloved  poet  of  i  cbdbood.    Address 

ICGEIIK  rilLO  MUlUHlaT  BlICrBXIB  PUMD, 

(Also  at  Book  Store  IM  Mmmr—  St..  Chlea«« 
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GEO.  W.  HABR1S05,  Manager 

(atsla  rrlBtrr),  AtlABtllf  Ga. 

ConauU  them  be/ore  plaeing  your  orden. 


faculty; 

WILLETTB  A.  ALLBH,  PRINCIPAL, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Klndergartnin?. 

XARGARET  M.  COOK,  Mothers'  and  S.  S.Coarses.  LLEWELKN  D.  SCOTT,  Science 
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:>^k^    COLLEGE  EDUCATIOH 
^     IN  YOUR 

SPARE  HOMENTS. 
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^    Natloui  CorrtspondiROi  lermil  Colligt 

Is  a  school  that  educates   everyone   at   their  uwn 
homes  by  miKiern  methods  at  small  cost  and  with- 
out devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  acquiring  oi 
|l     an  education.     It  is  the  ideal  school  for  the  arabi- 
I     tiousof  both  sexes  who  are  employed  or  who  for 
'      other   reasons   cannot    conveniently    leave    home. 
Select  your  own  course  of  studies.     Take  one  or 


■a  Modem  Lan/laages. 

3        Course, * 

g    daytDtca 

I  W.  A.  STEVENSON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

"  Fresldeal  Sational  Correapoadeaao  Normal  College,  tlncorporatid) 


F£NTON, 


MICH. 


SELL  FRUIT  TREES. 

Froflulile  employment  lor  teauhen  lad  eta- 
denia  durloR  vacatiotis.  Our  tr«ed  are  Boe  and 
OUT  terms  liberal.  Beat  line  ol  new  fruIU  ever 
offered.  No  trouble  toiell  onrtreei.  Uelemnce: 
Hon.  O.  K.  ultnn,  Stale  School  CommlMtDDer, 

Addrea    CONCORD  NURSERIES, 

SMITH  BH09.,  P[0|>'n.  COnO0rd,Ca 


MORELAND  NURSERIES. 


Snrplua  Frnit  Trera.  Vine*,  FUnf,  Me  ,  lot 
pring  trade.     LArve  atock  ol  Yatea  Apple  Treea, 

Alalii  and  White  Koglltli  Peach  Irvea.  all  Iree 
■omdl-eaw.    Freight  p« Id.    i^ler  lo  deal  o^ 


WE    HAVE    THE    VACANCIES     AND    WANT    TEACHERS    TO    FILL    THEM. 

And  the  applloatioBt  are  DIRBOT  from  enaployeri,  too.  If  yon  are  ambittoae  to 
better  70or  poeltSon,  or  wish  to  obtain  a  plaoe  in  another  locAlliy,  or  jour  poeitioa 
is  not  entirolj  oongenia',  oommnnioate  with  nt.  For  19  yeart  we  have  advanoea  the 
Interest  of  gradaatee  poeae-elag  scroag  reoorda.    Inforin«.tiau  for  a  stamp. 

CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  BUkE<IU.  (EOW.  C.  OIXjN).   1420   CHcSfNUr    STrtEkr,    PHILADELPHIA. 


CORNELL    UNIVERSITV. 


It  xe,  xeoo. 


Fifty-two  ProfesBon  aad  Instructors  gl?e  a  total  of  eighty-three  ooanea  la  the  following  named 

BQbjecti : 
Ancient  and  Modern  Lin^wces,  English  Literature,  Sdenca  and  Art  of  Education,  Psychology, 

£thlc8,  History,  Political  and  Hocial  Science.  Mathematioi,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany. 

Q«ologyau<1  Phyilogr  phy.  Geograph v.  Physiology,  J>rawlng  and  Art,  Mechanical  Urawing 

and  Destgnlng.  shop- work  in  thi  Mechanic  %rta,  and  Nature  Study. 
The  inscructiou  is  suited  to  HUh  School  and  other  teachers,  and  to  Piofteiors,  graduates  and 

undergraduntes  of  Collegee. 
Matriculated  ^todenis  of  the  unlyersity,  whether  graduate  or  undergrtdaate,  may  receive  credit 

t(}  the  extent  of  ten  University  hoars.    Oihers  reoeive  cerilficaUM  of  attendance  and  of 

work  satisfactorily  done 
A  single  lultion  fee  of  fi^  for  the  entire  summer  session  is  charged. 
Ithaca  summer  temperature  Is  but  little  higher  than  tuat  experienced  at  Saranac  Lake  and 

Lai^e  George. 
For  full  announcement  and  book  of  views,  address, 

THE  REGISTRAR,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
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So  anre  are  we  that 
yon  will  be  pleased  with  onr  prioes, 
and  the  three  be^ntitnl  designs,  with 
names  of  scholars,  teachers,  etc., 
printed  in  i  eriect  harmony  w  th  the 
artist's  denigo*.  thnt  we  will  send  von  „ 
one  sample  and  toU  partioalars,  me  l| 
for  the  asking.  !t 

G.   BIXLER  CO..  B 
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Box  31. 


BIXLER  CO 

Wooster^  Ohio.  Ijj 


FOR 


Spare  Time  Work  at  Home. 


The  School  Agency 

Kecommeads  Presidents,  Professors* 
Snperintendents.Princi  pals.  Assistants, 
Governesses,  Mu^ic,  Art,  Elocution 
and  Commercial  ttachers  to  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Famll'es  throughout  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Prempt  and 
FaltMoL  Write  for  clrcuU is. 
Address  J.  M.  Dewberry,  Mgr. 
Seven  years  experience. 

SCX§:i!^.  Birmingham.  Ala. 


TH«  ALKAHEST 

Has  devised  and  is  suocessfully  oper* 
atina;  a  system  of  Co-operative  Lyceums 
for  the  South,  which  saves  more  than  half 
the  cost,  therebj|r  bringing  the  greatest 
platform  attractions  in  reach  of  small 
towns.  This  is  a  great  educational  work 
as  some  of  the  numbers  consist  of  the 
national  leaders  of  progress  and  thought. 
Concerts,  humorous  lectures,  etc.  are  also 
given. 

N  o  proflrressive  College,  Town  or  City 
can  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity.  Ly- 
ceums are  organized  in  Atlanta,  Rome,  etc. 
leaohert,  Mlnl^terfl  or  o  her  Influfliitlal 
persons  wanted  In  every  town.  Wanted 
men  to  travel  on  Salary. 

Atlanta  Lyceum  Co., 

ATLANTA.  6A. 

for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 
Membership  Free 
6UNST0N  BUREAU,  Hanoook,  Maryland. 
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BBLOW  ARE  QIVBN  A 

FBW  ANNOUNCKMBNTS 

A  leadlni!  ffaturc  of  The  Atlantic  during 
the  first  six  mon.hs  of  1900  will  b« 

The  Autobiography 
of  W.  J.  Stillman 

Mr.  Stillman's  career  as  artist,  editor  and 
newspaper  correspondent  tn  various  foreig:n 
countries  has  brought  nim  Into  touch  with  many 
of  the  most  striking  personages  and  events  of 
the  last  fifty  years. 

John  Fiske 

During  igoo  Thr  ATLANTIC  will  present  sev- 
eral papers  from  Mr  Fiske,  among  which  will 
b«one  uron  I  he  Africa  i  s  ave  trade  In  tne 
Flft<rs  an  J  another  upon  The  Life  aad  Work 
of  tittx  ej. 


The  following  are  titles  of  important  articles 
to  appear  In  the  February  and  March  numbers; 

The  LIbrarjr  of  Congress. 

by  Herbert  Putnam. 
Hlitory, 

by  James  Pord  Rhodes. 
Science  In  Phllaatropy. 

by  Prof  C.  R.  Henderson. 
The  Ev  lutlon  of  our  Foreign  Policy. 

by  kicbard  Oincy. 
The  Year  In  Q»-rmany 

by  W.  C.  Dreher. 


One  of  the  most  Important  festures  of  The  M 
ATLANTIC  for  1900  will  be  the  publication  of  a 
large  number  of  Short  Stories  of  the  first  quality. 

Special  Offer 

In  ord^r  to  introduce  the  Atlantic  to  a  large 
circle  of  new  readers,  the  put)li9her»  will  send 
the  magazine  on  trial  for  three  months  on  re- 
ceipt of  50  cents  from  any  person  whos'-  name 
does  not  now  appear  upon  the  Atlantic  sud- 
scripiiott  list. 

Send  postal  for  coin  cards  vHthfull  particu- 
lars, and  th^  illustrated  jtrospectus  for  1900. 


i  35  cents  a  copy.  $400  a  year 

J     HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 
j  4  Park  Street,  BOSTON.  M 


Carok  Teachers'  Jomal 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  EDUCATION. 

Contrlbations  from  Leading  Scatb  Carolina 
nod  other  Southern  Teachers.  86  laife  psgea. 
>pcclal  Featuresof  fortb-comiog  iswaes:  A  leiles 
of  ArUcles  on  the  Kindergax'en.  by  Mrs.  Ida  H. 
Lining,  Charleston,  8.  C;  Studies  In  Literary 
Masterpieces,  by  the  Teschen  of  itegliah  in  the 
Colleges  of  the  dUte.  5n  OmIm  m  Vr«r.  Low 
enough,  bat  made  still  lower  by  our  Clnb  Rates 
and  Special  ulTers.    Bend  for  Sample  Copies. 

CAROUNA  TEACHERS'  JOURNAL, 

Lancaster.  S.  C. 

SEEDS. 
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NKW  PL4>H         I 
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Solta  of  CI  thes, 
lisdlM*  Dresses, 
Etc.,  »tc.,  Kte., 

As  PremleMS,! 


"Wm  jproyee  f  aead  a  |2  box  (40  papen) 
of  aeeda  to  oe sold  for  asjand  for  aelllnir tbem  1 
we  give  your  choice  of  a  If  Ickel  Walrli  and 
many  other  uteful  articles,  or  you  can  keep 
one-third  of  the  money  for  seeds  sold.  We 
help  sell  the  sreds  by  sending  yon  8  Dve 
Bllla  (good  for  seed  spedalttea),  and  yon  are 
to  give  one  Dae  Bill  to  every  peqion  who  will 
buy  6  papers  of  oar  aeeda  from  yoar  box. 
Write  as  a  po*>tal  Ktatlng  von  accept  the  offer 
made  In  the-Sonthern  Bdacational  Jonrnal. 
aod  we  will  mail  yoa  at  once  tbe  fSbozofj 
seeds,  and  also  oar  «'AtAlocae,  Premlnat 
l.Ut,  Owe  BUls,  Bl«. 

T.  J.  KING  CO.,  RIohmond,  Va. 

A9"Referenoe :  City  Bank. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital, 

OF  CHICAOU.  ILLINOIS. 

The  Largest  snd  Best  Equipped 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  In  tbe  World. 

The  4t8t  Annnal  session  opens  September,  1900. 
The  c  oUcKe  curricalnm  emoraces  the  following 
featares . 

1.    A  Foar  Years*  Graded  Coilegiste  Coarse. 

S  Hospital  and  Dispensary  CUnical  lustrnction 
by  the  College  stalT 

3.  FoartecD  Gt* neral  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sab  CUaios 
each  t>nd  every  week  of  tbe  seasmi. 

4.  Daring  the  year  ending  April  1,  1890,  there 
were  treated  In  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  oar 
own  staff,  29,013  cases 

6.  Actaal  Ijaboratory  Instrnction  in  Thoroaghly 
Equipped  Laboratories. 

For  annonn cements  and  sample  copies  of  Clinlqae, 
address  the  registrar 

JAMES  E.  COBB.  M.D. 
E.  S.  BAILEY,  M.D. .  Dean, 
2811-13  Cottage  Grove  Ave..  Chicago. 

PEACOCK'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

(Peacock's  School  for  Boys.) 

SAN  ANTONIO,     -    TEXAS. 

Wesley  Peaoook,  Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  Ga. 
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The  History  of  Manual  Training  in  Schools. 


Oarlbton  B.  Gibson, 
Superintendent  of  School,  Columbus,  Ga. 


Part  I. 


Manual  training  is  one  of  the  most  indefinite  of  many  indefinite 
terms  in  education.  Tliose  who  are  agreed  in  some  vague  sort  of 
way  that  manual  training  is  a  good  thing,  are  not  agreed  upon  what 
this  "good  thing"  really  is.  Their  definitions  would  vary  all  the 
way  from  "  carpentry  and  blacksmithing  "  to  every  conceivable  form 
of  constructive  work.  Nor  do  associations  and  educational  bodies 
agree  in  their  definitions.  The  Manual  Training  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  recently  defined  manual  training 
as  "  the  transforming  of  materials  by  working  with  tools,  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  fundamental  in  the  industrial  arts,"  a  definition 
which  seems  to  be  narrow  and  wholly  inadequate,  as  it  excludes  all 
kinds  of  handwork  that  do  not  involve  the  use  of  tools.     The  Amer- 
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ioaD  Manual  Training  Association,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted 
recently  this  definition :  '^  Manual  training  is  any  form  of  con- 
structive work  that  serves  to  develop  the  powers  of  the  pupil  through 
spontaneous  and  intelligent  self-activity/'  Under  this  definition 
may  be  grouped  the  common  kindergarten  occupations — such  as 
paper-folding,  cutting,  pasting,  weaving,  basket-making,  stick-laying, 
drawing,  card  stitching,  clay-modeling,  and  also  cardboard  construc- 
tions, knife-work  or  Sloyd  as  it  is  commonly  called,  sewing,  bench- 
work  in  wood  or  iron,  cooking,  lathe-work  in  wood  or  iron,  forge 
and  foundry  work,  and  so  on  up  into  the  higher  branches  of  manual 
training  usually  found  in  the  technological  schools. 

Not  a  few  schools  are  doing  work  in  manual  training  without 
knowing  it.  A  common  conception  of  this  subject,  too  prevalent, 
alas,  among  intelligent  teachers,  is  that  manual  training  means  giving 
every  boy,  rich  or  poor,  dull  or  bright,  the  trade  of  carpentry,  and 
then  forcing  him  into  that  occupation. 

Not  long  ago  an  intelligent  and  more  or  less  progressive  principal 
of  a  large  school  in  a  city  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
said  :  "  Why  do  you  want  to  force  every  boy  to  be  a  carpenter  ? 
Manual  training  is  nothing  but  carpentry.'^  It  is  high  time  that 
teachers  and  school  officers  get  out  of  their  ignorance  as  to  the  pur- 
poses and  aims  and  values  of  manual  training  as  an  educational 
means.  It  is  no  new  thing — no  fad.  Howeyer,  I  have  great  respect 
for  many  things  that  certain  ultra-conservative  persons  are  ready  to 
condemn  as  "lads.*'  The  cry  against  fads  has  fallen  on  manual  train- 
ing, but  like  many  other  so-called  fads,  manual  training  as  a  means 
of  brain-development  and,  character-building  in  the  common  schools, 
existed  long  before  the  word  "  fad "  came  into  use.  The  early 
Greeks  appreciated  muscular  work  or  exercise  for  its  educative  value. 
Plato  in  his  **Laws"  would  have  all  boys  and  girls  given  gymnastics 
'*  for  soul  development."  Aristotle  said  :  "  The  hand  is  the  instru- 
ment of  instruments,  and  the  mind  the  form  of  forms." 

The  prevailing  humanism  of  the  seventeenth  century  yielded  to  the 
more  pedagogic  realism,  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  which 
was  manual  training  as  a  means  of  education. 

Oomenius,  in  many  of  his  writings,  urged  the  value  of  instruction 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  but  like  many  other  great  reformers  in  the  his- 
tory of  education,  he  did  nothing  to  put  his  views  into  operation. 
This  was  left  for  his  disciple,  Franks,  who  established  at  Halle,  in 
1695,  his  Orphan  House,  and  later  his  Pedagogium.  In  the  former 
were  taught  during  the  third  year  filty-one  boys  and  twenty-five 
girls ;  forty-five  of  the  boys  had  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  and 
seventeen  of  the  girls  had  instruction  in  domestic  science  or  house- 
hold economy.     In  his  Pedagogium  he  had  turning  lathes  and  ma- 
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K^hines  for  cutting  glass^  in  the  use  of  which  appliances,  among 
others,  persons  were  instructed  so  that  they  might  teach  manual 
training.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  manual  training  normal  school. 
Through  the  agency  of  these  trained  teachers  numerous  schools 
sprang  up,  in  which  courses  in  manual  training  were  given. 

Hecker,  in  his  Bealschule,   founded  in  Berlin   1747,  used  manual 

training,  one  of  the  features  of  which  was  silk  culture.     It  is  quite 

•evident  that  much  of  Hecker's  work  in  the  school  was  for  industrial 

•education — that  is,  that  the  child  might   have  a  means  of  earning  a 

living. 

Basedow,  in  his  Philanthropinum,  a  school  established  by  him  in 

•connection  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau,  taught  the  use  of  tools. 

Thirteen  children,  including  the  son  and  daughter  of  Basedow,  were 

iound   at  work  by  a  number  of  teachers  who  visited  his  school  in 

May,  1776.     His  ideas  were  had  from  Comenius  and  Rousseau.     He 

says  in  his  Methodenbuch :     ''  A  boy  whose  acutest  faculties  are  his 

.senses,  and  who  has  no  perception  of  anything  abstract,  must  first  of 

:all  be  made  acquainted  with  the  world  as  it  presents  itself  to  the 

senses.     Let  this  be  shown   him   in   nature  herself,  or  where  this  is 

impossible,  in   faithful  drawings  and  models.     Thereby  can  he,  even 

play,   learn   how  the  various  objects  are  to  be  named.     ''  Comenius 

alone,"  he  says,  "  has  pointed  out  the  right  road  in  this  matter.''    In 

•enumerating  how  the   wretched   exercises  of  the  memory   may    be 

reduced  he  gives  as  the  sixth  law  :     *•  The  use  of  various  tools  is  to 

be  taught." 

Quick  says  of  the  boys  of  Philanthropinum  in  Basedow's  time : 
-^^  They  became  acquainted  with  both  skilled  and  unskilled  manual 
labor.  Every  boy  was  taught  a  handicraft,  such  as  carpentering  and 
turning."  Basedow's  division  of  the  child's  time  was  as  follows: 
Eight  hours  for  sleep,  eight  hours  for  food  and  amusement,  and  for 
"the  rich  children,  six  hours  of  book-work  and  two  of  manual  labor; 
for  the  poor,  two  hours  of  book-work  and  six  hours  of  manual 
labor. 

Salzmann,  who  had  been  connected  with  Philanthropinum  after 
Basedow's  time,  founded,  1784,  a  celebrated  school  at  Schnepfenthal, 
which,  I  believe,  is  still  in  existence.  Here  he  gave  considerable 
.attention  to  manual  training,  us  did  others  influenced  by  the  Philan- 
thropinum about  this  time.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  higher  appreci- 
ation of  manual  training  for  educative  purposes  than  had  Basedow. 
His  school  attracted  increasing  numbers  of  pupils  and  drew  to  it  the 
attention  of  the  noted  men  of  his  time.  Out  of  school  hours,  or  the 
hours  set  apart  for  book  study,  the  children  were  given  instruction  in 
^carpentry,  basket-making  and  gardening. 

Heinrich  Heusinger,  professor  of  philosophy  and   pedagogy  in  the 
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University  of  Jena^  developed  considerably  the  idea  of  manual  traiii- 
ing,  and  made  it  the  central  point  of  his  school  system.  He  sought 
through  manual  training,  to  utilize  the  child's  own  experiences  and 
observations,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  quickening  his  mind. 

Bla8cb6,  who  was  one  of  the  teachers  in  Schnepfenthal  in  1 796,. 
would  make  manual  training  his  *'very  basis  of  intellectual  culture/^ 
for  which  purpose  he  would  have  it  ^*  an  organic  component  of  all  in- 
struction.'^  His  aim,  as  he  himself  says,  is  to  promote  intellectual 
culture  by  means  of  mechanical  employment. 

For  a  time,  until  Froebel,  Blasche  and  Gutsmuths,  his  fellow- 
worker,  seem  to  have  been  the  last  of  a  line  of  educators  who  believed 
in  manual  training  for  intellectual  development  or  educational  pur- 
poses; and  they  ranked  it  higher  in  importance  than  any  of  the  other 
means.  Locke,  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Basedow,  Franke,  Saltzmann, 
Heusigner  and  Blasche  emphasized  more  or  less  the  purely  educa- 
tional side  of  practical  work.  Locke,  whose  definition  of  education 
was  '*  a  just  and  legitimate  familiarity  between  mind  and  things,'' 
said  in  1693 :  ''  I  cannot  forbear  to  say,  I  would  have  hipi  (the  school 
boy)  learn  a  trade,  a  manual  trade ;  nay,  two  or  three^  but  one  more 
particularly.  The  busy  iuclination  of  children  always  to  be  directed 
to  something  that  may  be  useful  to  them,  the  advantages  proposed 
from  what  they  are  set  about  may  be  considered  of  two  kinds : 

1.  Where  the  skill  itself  that  is  got  by  exercise  is  worth  the  hav- 
ing. Thus  skill,  not  only  in  languages  and  learned  sciences,  but  in^ 
painting,  turning,  gardenings  tempering,  and  working  in  iron,  and  all 
other  useful  arts,  is  worth  the  having. 

''2.  Where  the  exercise  itself,  without  any  consideration,  is  neces- 
sary or  useful  for  health." 

Rousseau  in  his  Emile  says :  ^^  If  instead  of  making  a  child  stick 
to  his  books  I  employ  him  in  a  workshop,  his  hands  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  intellect;  he  becomes  a  philosopher  while  he  thinks  h& 
becomes  an  artisan. 

Of  those  who  regarded  manual  labor  in  schools  as  a  valuable  means 
of  bringing  about  social  and  economic  reforms  by  teaching  children 
to  make  a  living,  are  Kindermann  and  Wagamann  in  Germany ;  Pes- 
talozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  Wehrli  in  Switzerland ;  Mdm  de  Maintenon, 
at  St.  Cyr,  and  Rabelais  in  France ;  Odescalchi,  in  Italy ;  Milton, 
Hartlib  and  Sir  William  Petty,  in  England. 

Ferdinand  Kinderman,  who  was  called  by  Empress  Theresa  '*  Von 
Schulstein  "  (school-stone),  and  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  in- 
dustrial education  in  Germany,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  a  movement 
which  spread  over  Austria  and  Germany  about  the  close  of  the 
Eighteenth  century.  This  movement  was  one  for  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools.     It  is  said  that  Kindermann  was  instrumental 
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ID  establishing  two  hundred  schools  of  this  character.  lu  1774  the 
•empress  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  School  Commission  of  Bohemia 
and  made  him  profiessor  of  pedagogy  in  the  gymnasium  of  Minor 
Prague.  He  was  afterwards  made  director  of  the  training  course  in 
the  realsc)iule  at  Prague.  By  1779  he  had  sent  out,  we  are  told^five 
hundred  teachers  trained  in  the  new  methods.  He  combined  mental 
■and  industrial  work  in  knitting,  sewing,  woodcarving,  spinning, 
^rdening.  His  reason  for  teaching  these  subjects  was  to  protect 
society  against  pauperism  and  vice  and  promote  general  welfare. 

Ludwig  Wagamann,  in  North  Germany,  taught  children  industries 
to  check  poverty  and  combat  idleness,  and  as  a  secondary  object  to 
enable  children  to  earn  a  living  while  attending  school. 

Pestalozzi's  ideas,  so  well  known,  were  more  successfully  carried 
out  by  Fellenberg  in  his  school  at  Hofwyl,  where  he  taught  his  chil- 
dren agriculture,  believing,  as  he  often  told  his  teachers,  that  agri- 
•cultural  labor  was  a  means  of  education.  Wehrli,  one  of  his  most 
enthusiastic  teachers,  became  thoroughly  consecrated  to  this  idea  of 
labor  for  education,  more  especially  moral  education.  He  left  the 
table  of  Fellenberg  and  lived  with  the  boys  on  beds  of  straw — be- 
-came  their  fellow  laborer  on  the  farm — and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  "  Poor  School.'' 

(To  be  Continued). 

The  School  Library. 

J.  S.  Stewart, 
President  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. 


In  a  conversation  with  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  a  few  years  ago  he  said, 
*'  The  Southern  people  of  to-day  are  not  a  reading  people.  The  great 
Northern  publishing  houses  tell  me  that  they  hardly  consider  the 
Southern  trade."  That  some  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  our 
book  dealers  will  admit,  but  the  statement  is  lamentably  true.  In 
the  State  of  Georgia  little  efifort  is  made  to  provide  books  for  either 
the  young  or  old.  In  Massachusetts  not  more  than  one  in  five  hun- 
dred is  deprived  of  library  facilities;  in  Georgia  it  would  be  nearly 
true  to  say  that  not  more  than  one  in  five  hundred  has  the  use  of  a 
library. 

Out  of  237  students  from  65  counties  attending  the  North  Georgia 
Agricultural  College  last  year,  on  personal  inquiry,  I  found  that  69 
per  cent,  of  them  had  no  library  in  their  homes,  72  |)€r  cent,  had  no 
library  in  their  schools,  80  per  cent,  had  no  library  in  their  town,  and 
57  per  cent,  stated  that  their  teachers  had  given  them  no  encourage- 
ment to  read  books.  When  we  consider  that  these  are  the  statements 
^f  the  more  ambitious  part  of  the  youth  of  these  communities,  the 
boys  and  girls  that  sought  college  education,  what  must  have  been 
<he  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ?     As  I  read  the 
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candid  statemeDts  of  these  struggling  young  meu  and  women,  my 
heart  was  sad.  '^My  teacher  never  told  me  about  good  books/' 
*^  My  teacher  never  read  books  nor  told  us  to  read/'  "  I  never  had 
access  to  books  before  coming  to  college/'  How  many  libraries  are 
there  in  the  7,500  rural  schools  of  Georgia  ?  Will  the  State  School 
Commissioner  tell  us?  How  many  libraries  are  there  in  the  50  locaB 
systems?  How  many  public  town  libraries  are  there  in  Georgia? 
Less  than  three  score.  The  condition  is  appalling.  Those  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  libraries  abound  are  the  most  influential  in  every 
department,  both  intellectual  and  material.  A  community  without 
books  is  a  literary  desert.  A  town  without  books  is  a  town  without 
reading,  hence  a  town  without  thought,  without  growth,  dormant  if 
not  dead.  A  library  is  a  necessity  in  every  community,  not  a  luxury. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  said. 

^^  No  man  has  a  right  to  bring  up  his  children  without  surround- 
ing them  with  good  books.  He  cheats  them.  Children  learn  to 
read  by  living  in  the  presence  of  books.  The  love  of  knowlege  comes 
with  reading  and  grows  upon  it,  and  is  almost  a  warrant  against  the 
passions  and  vices  of  the  world."  No  better  illustration  of  the  value- 
of  books  to  a  young  mind  can  be  found  than  the  life  of  Andrew^ 
Carnegie.  A  poor  Scotch  lad  was  given  the  use  of  a  private  library. 
All  through  the  fifty  years  of  his  life  he  was  saying,  "  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  give  the  poor  boys  and  girls  access  to  books."  The  truth 
is  that  any  man  who  really  loves  his  children,  and  appreciates  his^ 
duties  to  them,  will  help  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  best  books,, 
and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature. 

The  trouble  is  the  people  of  the  State  have  never  been  brought  to 
see  the  importance  of  this  subject.  The  people  seem  to  think  that  if 
their  children  are  taught  to  read  the  end  has  been  obtained,  forget- 
ting that  the  ability  to  read  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  To  teach  a 
child  to  read  without  teaching  him  what  to  read,  and  giving  him 
a  taste  for  the  good  is  dangerous,  often  times  destructive.  The  tea- 
chers of  57  per  cent,  of  my  students  stand  before  these  pupils  con- 
demned of  gross  neglect.  They  have  perpetrated  an  irreparable 
damage.  Oh,  the  starving  minds,  dwarfed  characters,  ruined  lives  in 
Georgia  to-day  from  this  neglect  of  parents  and  teachers  to  cultivate 
a  taste  and  supply  good  books  to  the  young.  These  are  ^elf  evident 
truths : 

1.  A  man  has  no  more  right  in  this  enlightened  age  to  deprive  his 
children  of  mental  and  moral  food  than  he  has  to  deprive  them  of 
bodily  food. 

2.  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  let  his  children  devour  every 
poisonous  book  than  he  has  to  permit  them  to  eat  unwholesome  food. 

3.  A  man  is  morally  bound  to  furnish  good  reading  for  his  childrei> 
in  proportion  to  his  means. 
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Now  who  is  to  bring  this  qaedtion  to  the  people?  Who  is  to  make 
this  literary  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose  ?  It  is  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  the  teacher.  The  teachers  must  feel  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  teaching  how  to  read  that  the  State  asks,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  supplying  the  means  to  satisfy 
the  desire. 

About  the  only  effort  made  to  furnish  books  to  the  young  has  been 
the  Sunday-school  library.  I  am  convinced  that  the  ordinary  Sunday- 
school  library  is  of  doubtful  value  and  can  never  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people.  The  **  goody-goody  "  Sunday-school  books,  though 
good  in  intention,  fail  to  awaken  high  ideal  or  create  a  healthy  taste, 
because  they  are  unreal,  distorted  images  in  an  inartistic  setting.  Of 
all  the  pale  heroes  in  our  libraries  who  remembers  one  ?  Study  the 
boyhood  of  great  men  and  tell  me  if  it  were  any  of  the  thousand  of 
little  books  written  to  order  for  Sunday-school  libraries  that  unlocked 
the  aspirations  of  youth,  but  was  it  not  rather  the  communion  with 
the  world's  true  heroes,  as  pictured  in  classic  literature  ?  Greek  and 
Roman  boys  were  fed  upon  Homer  and  Virgil.  Shall  we  who  have 
so  rich  a  heritage  in  our  own  literature  and  in  that  of  the  Norse  and 
Latin  and  Greek  feed  our  children  upon  that  which  must  perish  with 
the  making?  The  Sunday-school  library  has  served  its  day  in  every 
well  organized  community.  Instead  of  four  or  five  struggling  Sun- 
day-school libraries  let  all  the  churches  and  citizens  unite  in  estab- 
lishing one  good  library  in  the  public  school.  The  literary  teacher 
has  the  best  opportunity  and  it  is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  books.  '^  There  is  nothing  that  a  teacher  can  do  at  all 
comparable  to  it  in  value."  Will  the  teachers  of  Georgia  rise  to  the 
responsibilty  of  the  hour  and  work  until  a  library  is  begun  in  every 
school  ?  Why  cannot  you  put  one  in  your  school  this  spring  ?  Learn 
a  lesson  from  your  pastor.  If  he  wants  mouey  for  the  Chinese  or 
Hottentots  he  preaches  about  it  and  talks  about  it  and  works  for  it, 
often  making  a  house  to  house  canvass  for  it,  and  he  gets  it.  I  know 
a  little  town  of  less  than  eight  hundred  inhabitants  that  paid  last 
year  over  J2,500  to  the  support  of  its  church  enterprises  and  not  one 
dollar  to  supply  good  books  for  the  community.  I  would  have  the 
school  the  center  of  the  literary  life  of  the  community.  Let  the 
teacher  put  forth  the  same  amount  of  effort  as  the  minister  and  he 
can  succeed.  I  would  have  the  church  look  upon  the  school  as  its 
staunchest  ally  in  all  that  is  Godward.  Let  the  church  rally  to  the 
aid  of  the  school,  and  recognize  the  fact  that  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
soul  pure  is  to  feed  it  upon  that  which  is  ennobling,  not  to  starve  it. 

For  reading  lists,  and  for  information  on  every  phase  of  the  library 
work  I  refer  teachers  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  on  public  libraries  and  the  school.     I  wish 
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every  teacher  in  Georgia  could  read  this  report.  Additional  infor- 
mation  can  be  found  in  the  Georgia  Syllabus,  under  the  work  of  the 
State  Library  and  Reading  Circle  Board. 

Some  of  you  will  soon  be  planting  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  you 
may  never  eat,  or  under  the  shade  of  which  you  may  never  sit.  This 
is  well.  We  should  beautify  our  school  grounds  and  streets.  But  we 
ask  you  to  help  us  this  spring  to  plant  a  tree  the  roots  of  which  shall 
go  down  into  every  stratum  of  knowledge,  into  every  mine  of  truth  ; 
whose  trunk,  enduring  as  the  ages,  will  stand ;  against  which  neither 
pestilence,  nor  war,  nor  death,  nor  time,  with  her  ^'  insatiate  tooth," 
shall  prevail ;  whose  branches  towering  aloft  to  the  skies  shall  be  a 
guide  to  our  posterity,  and  spreading  out  in  all  directions  shall  shield 
every  home  and  spot  of  our  beloved  State  from  the  blazing  heat  of 
passion,  the  chilling  blasts  of  ignorance.  Here  will  the  old  delight  to 
come  and  listen  to  the  gentle  zephyrs  of  the  south  wind  whispering 
through  the  leaves,  telling  them  to  rest,  bidding  them  be  of  good 
rheer.  Here  will  the  sorrowing  and  sad  come,  and  listening  to  the 
soothing  strains  from  some  eeolian  harp,  will  find  comfort,  ho|>e,  and 
their  cold  hard  homes  will  be  brightened.  The  young  and  the  gay, 
the  fair  and  the  brave  will  delight  to  gather  beneath  its  branches, 
charmed  by  the  grand  anthems  borne  on  the  east  winds  from  the 
heights  of  Parnassus,  or  enthused  by  the  thrilling  notes  of  the  paeon 
of  the  Greeks  at  Marathon,  or  the  *^  God  save  the  Queen  "  of  the 
English,  or  the  trustful  notes  of  *'  America,"  they  will  press  on  and 
keep  bright  the  fires  of  liberty.  Let  us  plant  this  tree  and  dig  about 
it  and  cherish  it.  The  dews  of  God's  approbation  will  rest  upon  it; 
the  showers  of  his  blessings  will  fall  upon  it;  the  sunlight  of  his 
love  will  shine  into  it,  and  entering  the  cells  of  the  leaves  will  cause 
it  to  bring  forth  much  fruit  year  after  year.  In  the  rustling  of  its 
leaves  will  be  heard  the  grand  anthems  of  the  ages,  the  good,  the 
true,  the  beautiful. 

The  primary  object  of  education  is  development  and  not  merely  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  say  '*  When  I  get  an  idea  I  am  not  satis- 
fied until  I  can  bound  it  north,  south,  east  and  west." 

Matthew  Arnold  wrote :  "  The  teacher  to  whom  you  give  only  a 
drudge's  training  will  do  only  a-  drudge's  work  and  will  do  it  in  a 
drudge's  way." 

Practice  the  inverse  of  the  Socratic  method.  Instead  of  question- 
ing the  child,  get  the  child  to  question  you.  That  is  an  art  better 
than  that  of  Socrates.  In  your  teaching  be  a  parent  rather  than  a 
midwife. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn, 
State  School  Commission  of  G-eorgia. 


The  Journal  for  1  900, 

Copies  of  this  issue  of  the  Joubnal  will  be  sent  to  every  school 
official  in  the  State.  It  is  hoped  that  these  officials  will  interest 
themselves  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  paper.  The  Journal 
is  trying  to  render  a  service  that  needs  to  be  done.  As  the  officila 
organ  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  it  should  have 
the  support  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  progressive  educational 
movements.  Under  Miss  Harrison's  wise  and  successful  management 
it  is  more  ably  conducted  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  It  will 
help  every  teacher  who  reads  it,  and  every  teacher  in  the  State  should 
read  it.  In  your  monthly  meetings  with  the  teachers  call  attention 
to  the  value  of  the  Journal  and  send  Miss  Harrison  a  good  list  of 
subscribers  The  State  School  Commissioner  has  no  financial  interest 
in  the  paper,  but  he  earnestly  desires  that  it  should  have  larger  success 
than  ever  before  because  the  paper  deserves  to  succeed,  and  because 
it  will  help  those  who  lend  a  hand  to  increase  its  usefulness. 


The  School  Library. 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  very  thoughtful  paper  on  this 
subject,  by  President  J.  S.  Stewart,  of  Dahlonega.  Statistical  state- 
onente  which  he  makes,  gleaned  from  his  pupils  as  to  the  books  they 
had  read  and  as  to  the  libraries  to  which  they  had  access,  are  extremely 
suggestive.  Prof.  Stewart  has  given  a  great  deal  of  earnest  study  to 
the  subject  of  providing  libraries  for  schools.  Every  teacher  in  the 
State  should  read  and  ponder  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  matter. 
Every  capable  teacher  who  knows  the  value  of  the  school  library  can 
find  a  way  to  provide  such  a  library  if  he  really  desires  it.  The  books 
our  children  read,  outside  of  the  school  texts,  have  quite  as  much  to 
^o  with  their  education  as  the  books  they  study  at  school. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to 
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suggest  a  list  of  books  that  will  be  safe  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
children^  have  compiled  a  list,  which  will  be  published  shortly  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  Let  the  teachers  see  to  it  that 
as  many  of  these  books  as  can  be  obtained  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  children  in  their  schools.  If  you  want  to  know  how  ignorant 
your  children  are  of  good  books,  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  some 
day  in  the  school  for  questioning  the  children  as  to  what  books  they 
have  read  and  find  out  what  they  know  about  these  books. 


Graded  Course  of  Study  for  the  Common  Schools- 

The  State  School  Commissioner  has  had  prepared  a  graded  course 
of  study  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  The  necessity  for  such 
a  course  has  long  been  felt.  The  purposes  of  this  course  of  study 
are,  briefly,  to  induce  orderly  and  equitable  advancement  of  pupils  in 
mastering  the  legal  common  school  subjects  in  Georgia ;  to  lessen  the 
evil  effects  of  the  too  frequeut  change  of  teachers ;  to  enhance  the 
value  of  supervision  by  the  county  school  commissioners;  to  enable 
these  officers  to  compare  results  in  their  different  schools  upon  a  fair 
basis ;  to  inform  the  general  public  better  what  the  common  schools 
are  setting  about  to  accomplish ;  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents 
and  teachers ;  and  lastly,  to  contrive  better  conditions  for  the  ac- 
complishing the  real  ends  of  public  education. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  first  issued  from  the  office  of  the  State 
School  Commissioner.  It  is  merely  a  start  toward  better  schemes  of 
instruction  year  by  year.  It  stops  far  short  of  what  is  ideally  de- 
sirable ;  but  in  its  requirements  it  does  propose  what  is  actually  and 
practically  possible  in  the  common  schools  at  present.  As  the  schools 
of  the  State  improve  under  its  operations,  when  system  has  substi- 
tuted disorder  in  some  hopeful  degree,  and  when  desirable  legislation 
has  come  to  our  aid,  then  our  teachers  and  school  officials  may  look 
for  an  extension  and  enrichment  of  the  present  course  of  study,  and 
a  bolder  step  forward  towards  organizing  the  educational  forces  of 
the  State. 

A  copy  of  this  course  of  study  will  be  put  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  within  the  next  month,  and  it  is  hoped  that  fruitful  results 
will  come  from  the  thorough  organization  of  our  school  work  on  the- 
plan  outlined. 
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The  Election  of  Commissioners. 

Id  most  of  the  counties  elections  have  been  held  and  new  commis-' 
sioners  have  been  chosen  for  the  next  four  years.  A  number  of 
changes  have  occured.  Some  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  service  have 
been  dropped.  Many  of  these  men  have  given  twenty  years  of  con- 
tinued service  to  the  cause  of  education  in  their  counties.  They  re- 
tire to  private  life  with  the  consciousness  of  having  faithfully  served 
the  people  during  the  long  period.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next  four 
years  may  witness  rapid  advancement  in  the  growth  of  our  school 
work.  The  Journal  wishes  for  the  new  commissioners  complete  suc- 
'oess  in  working  out  all  their  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools* 


National  Educational  Association. 

The  N.  E.  A.  is  to  meet  at  Charleston  July  7  to  13. 

Let  the  teachers  of  the  South  rally  grandly  to  the  support  of  this 
meeting.  Heretofore  when  the  N.  E.  A.  has  met  in  the  South,  at 
Nashville^  at  Atlanta,  at  Jacksonville^  at  Chattanooga,  the  attendance 
from  the  Southern  States  amounted  to  absolutely  nothing.  Notwith- 
standing the  association  has  decided  to  come  to  us  again.  The  con- 
siderations that  led  to  this  decision  are  set  forth  in  the  following  para- 
graph, taken  from  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  executive  committee  : 

"  The  committee  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  earnest  appeal  of 
the  citizens  of  Charleston,  endorsed  with  equal  earnestness  by  the 
leading  educators  and  the  press  of  the  South,  that  the  present  is  a 
most  opportune  time  for  the  National  Educational  Association  to 
lend  its  aid  in  support  of  the  recent  revival  of  educational  interests 
in  the  South,  which  is  no  less  manifest  than  is  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  same  territory.  Moreover,  the  committee  could 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  new  National  spirit  which  has  arisen  from 
co-operation  in  the  recent  Spanish-American  war,  and  which  suggests 
the  certain  and  valuable  results  that  will  follow  a  closer  and  more 
helpful  fellowship  in  solving  the  peaceful  and  important  problems  of 
national  life  and  education. '^ 

Let  the  whole  South  join  in  the  welcome  that  Charleston  will  give 
to  the  N.  E.  A.     No  city  has  ever  been  more  cordial  in  its  invitation. 
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It  has  alreaey  perfected  a  iocal  organization  and  is  making  most  care- 
ful arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the  convention.  A  careful 
investigation  ot  climatic  conditions  shows  that  the  temperature  of 
Charleston  in  July,  with  its  prevailing  sea  breezes,  is  essentially  the 
fame  as  at  the  North  Atlantic  coast  cities,  and  much  more  likely  to 
be  comfortable  than  in  the  interior  cities  of  the  North  Central  States. 
The  railroads  will  grant  generous  rates  and  liberal  stop-over  privileges. 
liet  every  Southern  teacher  begin  to  plan  to  make  the  trip  to  Charles- 
ton next  July. 

The  Normal  School. 

The  next  session  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Athens,  Ga.,  be- 
gins March  7th.  The  attendance  in  the  past  has  shown  how  eager 
the  teachers  of  Georgia  are  to  fit  themselves  professionally,  and  how 
Appreciative  they  are  of  the  advantages  offered  at  the  Normal. 

By  truly  remarkable  management  President  Bradwell  has  reduced 
the  board  to  ^^7.00  per  month,  thereby  making  it  possible  lor  every 
country  teacher  in  the  State  to  attend  the  school. 

More  and  more  normal  training  is  coming  to  be  a  requirement  for 
teachers.  As  competition  grows  stronger  in  every  department,  it  is 
only  the  expert  who  stands  a  fair  showing.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
some  good  teachers  who  have  never  had  the  benefit  of  normal  train- 
ing. Some  get  into  the  sheepfold  by  struggling  up  a  by-path,  but  by 
normal  training  the  teacher  gets  "  a  good  ready,"  as  the  boys  say. 
He  does  not  have  to  painfully  construct  for  himself  a  system  of  teach- 
ing in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  but  he  is  enabled  to  begin  where 
the  successful  experience  of  the  world  has  left  off.  It  is  clear  waste 
of  time  to  spend  years  in  discovering  what  is  already  known  ;  nor 
has  the  teacher  any  right  to  learn  at  the  expense  of  the  children. 
The  normal  school  gives  a  quicker  insight  into  the  nature  of  educa- 
tion, saves  many  mistakes  and  puts  the  teacher  earlier  upon  right 
methods.  For  there  is  always  a  right  method  and  a  wrong  method. 
The  doctors  may  disagree  as  to  "  devices  /'  one  may  be  as  good  as 
another,  but  methods  are  generally  right  or  wrong,  and  it  is  the  work 
of  the  normal  school  to  teach  the  right  one.  But  the  normal  school 
should  be  enabled  to  start'not  from  the  student's  ignorance,  but  from 
his  knowledge.     It  should  not  have  to  teach  him  grammar  but  to 
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teach  him  how  to  teach  grammar.  In  proportion  as  the  energies  of 
the  normal  school  are  absorbed  in  teaching  elementary  subjects,  there 
is  a  loss  to  the  normal  school^  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  schools  of 
the  State. 

The  normal  school  at  Athens  will  be  enabled  to  do  ever  better  and 
better  work  as  its  students  come  to  it  with  better  preparation*  Al- 
ready it  has  done  a  great  work  for  education  in  the  State,  in  raising 
the  standard  of  the  profession,  and  as  the  school  enters  upon  its  new 
year  of  work  the  Journal  wishes  it  continued  prosperity  and  ex- 
tended usefulness,  and  to  every  pupil-teacher  within  its  walls  the 
Journal  wishes  not  only  a  steady  progression  in  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  right  methods,  but  also  a  growth  in  personal  cul- 
ture and  professional  enthusiasm. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

We  understand  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  Miss  L.  Oraham 
Crozier  South  this  spring  for  a  course  of  lectures.  It  this  plan  materia- 
lizes, can  she  not  be  engaged  for  some  institute  work  in  thisState?  Miss 
Crozier  is  making  her  headquarters  iu  Cincinnati ;  but  why  should  the 
South  lose  hold  of  '^  one  of  her  own '^  who  is  so  substantially  appre- 
ciated elsewhere  and  who  is  so  able  to  furnish  just  the  spirit  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  we  stand  in  such  need.  Miss  Crozier  won  her 
spurs  in  the  public  schools  of  Tennessee ;  but  while  she  long  since 
passed  into  other  fields^  she  has  never  lost  interest  in  the  minutest 
detail  of  our  educational  work.  In  fact,  in  her  study  of  educational 
problems  in  this  country  and  abroad  she  has  made  a  specialty  of  those 
sciences  which  bear  directly  upon  the  possibility  of  co-ordinating  the 
formal  education  and  the  citizen  life.  She  is  an  independent  thinker, 
a  fearless  yet  sympathetic  critic^  and  combines  with  her  mastery  of 
practical  school  work  an  unusual  breadth  of  view  of  economical  and 
industrial  conditions.  Miss  Crozier  is  so  well  known  in  the  South 
along  social  lines  and  in  connection  with  the  higher  education  that  we 
think  few  realize  how  basic,  fundamental  and  truly  practical  her  public 
work  is.  She  edits  a  department  of  the  Journal,  '^  The  Outlook/' 
and  contributes  from  time  to  time  to  some  of  the  leading  educational 
publications.  Georgia  may  not  be  able  to  secure  Miss  Crozier  for  the 
coming  season,  but  at  least  we  should  make  a  strong  effort  in  that 
direction. 

Barnard  College  is  now  a  part  of  Columbia  University.  This  does 
not  mean  coeducation,  but  it  does  mean  that  there  will  be  no  more 
graduates  of  Barnard;  all  will  be  graduates  of  Columbia. 
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Frau  Louise  Froebel,  widow  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  the  founder  of 
the  kiudergarteo  system,  died  in  Hamburg  on  January  IS,  aged 
eighty-five.     She  was  forty-one  years  old  when  her  husband  died. 

Not  in  any  previous  year  in  our  history  have  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States  been  so  enriched  by  donations  and  be- 
quests as  in  1899.  During  the  year  the  various  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  received  over  ^30,000,000. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  introduced  a  course  of  dye- 
ing and  bleaching  into  her  curriculum.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  going  from  the  University  into  the  cotton  mills.  The  South 
is  awake  to  the  industrial  demands  of  the  age. 

The  Chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  is  vacant,  and 
there  is  talk  of  calling  Supt.  B.  £.  Andrews,  of  Chicago,  to  the  posi- 
tion. Dr.  Andrews  is  having  so  much  opposition  in  the  Chicago 
board  of  education  that  it  is  a  question  whether  he  will  keep  up  the  fight. 

Miss  Grace  C.  Strachan  has  been  appointed  associate  superintend- 
ent of  Greater  New  York,  with  a  salary  of  J5,000.  Miss  Strachan 
thus  becomes,  perhaps  the  beat  paid  lady  teacher  in  America,  and 
certainly  she  has  the  most  prominent  school  position  held  by  any 
American  woman. 

The  Hancock  County  Teachers'  Association  meets  on  the  first  Sat- 
urday of  every  month.  Members  of  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
trustees  and  patrons  of  the  school  are  all  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
This  educational  rally  is  worth  more  to  the  county,  as  its  able  school 
superintendent,  Mr.  M.  L.  Duggan,  has  well  said,  than  a  dozen 
political  meetings. 

The  Italians  have  borrowed  from  us  our  Arbor  Day.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction,  Professor  Bacelli,  has  established  *' Tree 
Day,"  and  the  first  ceremony  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  and  upwards  of  7,000  children.  Such  an  exchange  of  educa- 
tional ideas  between  nations  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times  and  a  happy  augury  of  that  far-ofi  divine  event,  the  iiederation 
of  the  world. 

The  new  annoucemement  of  courses  for  the  Cornell  University 
Summer  Session  for  1900  is  at  hand.  Among  the  names  of  the  men 
who  will  give  instruction  at  that  time,  we  notice  especially  those  of 
Profecsor  Hiram  Corson,  long  celebrated  for  his  teaching  of  English 
liiterature  at  Cornell ;  and  Professor  David  Kinley,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  who  oflers  courses  in  Civics  and  Poolitical  and  Social 
Science.  Another  new  name  is  that  of  Professor  E.  B.  McGilvary, 
lately  called  from  the  University  of  California  to  the  Sage  Professor- 
ship or  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cornell.  He  offers  courses  in  Ethics. 
Over  eighty  courses  in  all  are  to  be  given  during  the  Summer  Session. 
They  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
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The  University  of  Chicago  and  Its  Work. 

I.    GENERAL. 

The  popular  opinion  that  this  university  owes  its  existence  to  the 
princely  beneficence  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  though  true,  expresses 
perhaps  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  truth.  There  are  at 
least  tw  o  hundred  other  contributors.  Of  these  from  forty  to  fifty 
have  made  gifts  between  $1,000  and  $1,000,000. 

The  total  assets  of  the  University  now  is  about  $15,000,000.  Its 
annual  income  is  near  a  million  dollars.  With  such  an  endowment 
fund  and  the  hope  of  many  millions  more  in  the  future,  a  magnificent 
plant  must  be  the  outcome.  The  campus  proper  covers  four  blocks, 
extending  from  Fifty-seventh  street  to  Fifty-ninth,  and  from  Ellis 
avenue  to  Lexington.  The  University  owns  also  the  two  blocks 
immediately  north  of  the  campus.  This  is  now  used  for  athletic 
sports. 

The  plan  of  the  plant  is  a  large  central  quadrangle  surrounded 
by  four  smaller  ones  on  the  corners.  It  includes  forty-five  build- 
ings, of  which  only  seventeen  are  up.  They  are  all  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  gray  stone,  4,  5  and  6  stories  high,  very  beautiful  and 
elaborately  equipped.  No  professors'  houses  are  on  the  campus.  At 
present  only  ike  literary,  scientific  and  divinity  departments  are  open. 
Rush  Medical  College  of  Chicago  is,  however,  in  such  close  affiliation 
with  the  University  as  to  amount  practically  to  a  department.  Within 
the  literary,  scientific  and  divinity  departments  there  are  more  than 
fifty  subordinate  departments  or  "  Departments  of  Instruction,"  with 
200  instructors,  more  than  2,000  courses  of  study,  and  this  year 
i3,000  students. 

All  this  has  sprung  like  magic  from  the  ground.  Just  nine  years 
ago  (September,  1890)  the  first  donation  was  made  and  ground  was 
yet  unbroken.  Such  marvelous  development  is  indubitable  evidence 
of  phenomenal  power  somewhere  behind  the  scenes.  The  source  and 
center  of  this  power  is  the  big  brain  and  brave  heart  of  President 
William  R.  Harper,  perhaps  the  first  man  in  the  educational  world  of 
to-day.  The  man  who  can  draw  to  himself  eleven  and  one-half 
millions  by  popular  donations  in  less  than  ten  years  must  be  a  man  of 
strength  and  character.  To  administer  this  wisely  he  must  be  a  great 
worker.  To  initiate,  adjust  and  operate  successfully  such  an  enor- 
mous and  complicated  system  of  organizations  as  the  University  of 
Chicago  represents  he  must  be  a  man  of  great  foresight,  administrative 
and  executive  ability.  To  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
such  an  army  of  scholars  and  thinkers  he  must  be  a  man  of  marked 
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scholarship  and  intelleotual  strength.  To  carry  the  good  will  and 
almost  enthusiastic  support  and  admiration  of  3,000  students  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  he  must  be  a  man  of  unusual  heart- 
power — magnetic  and  inspiring.  His  many-sided  genius  needs  no 
further  witness  to  its  efficiency  than  the  open  fact  that  the  above 
indicated  ends  are  being  actually  realized  every  day  under  his 
direction. 

His  working  capacity  seems  limitless,  as  a  glance  at  his  official 
functions  will  show.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  President  of  the  University,  head  pro- 
fessor of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  director  of  Haskell 
Oriental  Museum,  chairman  or  president  of  nineteen  faculties, 
boards,  etc.,  within  this  university,  Vice-President  oi  Rush  Medical 
College,  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  six  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  this  and  other  States,  member  of  five  charitable,  civic  and 
social  organizations  in  the  city;  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  four 
leading  linguistic  and  theological  magizines  and  superintendent  of 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  Sunday-school,  making  a  total  of  forty  official 
positions.  ' 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  he  is  no  *' figure  head''  in  any 
position.  With  all  these  official  duties  Dr.  Harper  finds  time  for  the 
extensive  social  duties  which  his  position  demands;  for  a  place  on  most 
committees  to  entertain  Chicago's  noted  guests ;  for  numerous  public 
addresses  and  lectures,  for  many  magazine  articles  and  for  much 
book  writing  and  editing  on  various  subjects.  In  the  face  of  all  this 
volume  of  work  he  never  lacks  for  time  to  discuss  courteously,  sym- 
pathetically, and,  if  possible,  helpfully,  with  any  student  the  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles  that  hinder  his  student  life.  To  this  latter  work 
be  gives  one  hour  daily.  But  what  is  most  marvelous  of  all,  he 
maintains  a  comparatively  close  oversight  of  the  details  of  the  work 
of  each  department. 

Dr.  Harper  has  always  been  a  remarkable  man.  Ho  took  his  A.B. 
degree  at  14,  writing  his  oration  in  Hebrew,  and  his  Ph.D.  in  Yale, 
at  19.  When  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
1890)  he  held  two  full  professorships  at  Yale.     He  is  now  only  34. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  work  he  does  one  should  remember 
that  instead  of  the  annual  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the 
ordinary  university  or  college,  he  has  four  of  each  to  prepare  for  in 
a  year  ;  usually  does  regular  work  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  and 
seven  days  in  the  week.  But  Dr.  Harper's  big  brain,  indomitable 
will  and  heroic  spirit  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  explain  his  wonder- 
ful achievements.  These,  inspired  by  a  great  purpose  and  operating 
under  a  definite,  rigid  and  systematic  plan,  furnish  the  key  to  his 
uccess.     Bigid  system  and  definite  purpose  are  his  watchwords.    He 
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never  loses  a  moment^  and  never  spends  one  aimlessly.  Apparently 
he  never  hurries  nor  worries.  It  is  said  he  has  three  great  life  pur- 
poses: 1.  To  build  the  greatest  university  of  the  world;  2.  To 
popularize  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible;  3.  To  reform  our  present 
medieval  system  of  education.  Should  he  achieve  these  his  name 
will  be  second  to  none  in  the  world's  history. 

But  after  all^  Dr.  Harper's  true  greatness  lies  not  so  much  in  his 
head  as  in  his  heart.  It  is  to  those  natures  attuned  to  a  responsive  ap- 
preciation of  the  finer  impulses  of  the  human  heart  that  his  best 
qualities  appear  most  forcefully.  To  those  who  know  him  best  his 
retiring  modesty,  his  warm  cordiality,  his  deep  sincerity^  his  unas- 
suming sympathy,  his  genuine  piety,  his  plain  simplicity  of  manner, 
speech  and  life — these  staud  out  above  his  intellectual  powers. 

The  most  distinctive  general  advantages  of  the  University  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Its  location  in  the  second  city  of  America,  with  its  immense 
libraries,  museums,  art  galleries  and  zoological  gardens;  its  educa- 
tional, technical,  professional,  commercial,  industrial,  social,  charitable 
and  religious  institutions ;  its  innumerable  industries,  manufactories 
and  business  enterprises ;  its  variety  of  races,  tongues  and  social  con- 
ditions; its  parks,  theaters,  public  lectures  and  addresses  by  great 
men.  In  such  a  city  a  year  well  spent  is  almost  a  liberal  education. 
But  especially  is  such  environment  valuable  to  the  university  student. 
In  almost  any  line  of  work  he  can  find  in  Chicago,  people  living  out 
every  day  the  subject-matter  of  his  study.  Thus  he  may  get  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  views  of  his  subject,  enabling  him  to 
verify  the  practicability  of  the  former  by  the  facts  of  the  latter,  and 
to  view  the  defects  and  possibilities  of  the  latter  in  the  light  of  his 
theory. 

2.  Its  cosmopolitan  faculty.  The  200  men  and  women  of  this 
faculty,  including  six  LL.Ds.  and  110  Ph.Ds.,  represent  almost 
every  highly  civilized  nation  of  the  globe,  and,  of  course,  the  lead- 
ing educational  theories  and  systems  of  the  world.     Among  them 

^re  many  men  and  some  women  of  national  and  international  repu- 
tation. 

3.  Its  immense  laboratories,  museums,  and  unnumbered  appliances 
for  practical  work  and  original  research.  In  almost  tevery  depart- 
ment requiring  such  apparatus  is  found  the  latest,  completest  and 
best  possible  equipment.  The  value  of  these  equipments  extends 
into  the  millions. 

4.  Its  large  general  library,  and  its  extensive  and  well-chosen 
department  libraries  for  special  work.  The  total  number  of  books 
is  from  500,000  to  600,000. 

5.  Its  system  of  extension  and   correspondence   work.     By   the 
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latter  almost  any  course  (at  least  very  many  of  them)  may  be  taken 
in  absence  under  the  direction  of  the  University^  and  be  credited  to- 
ward a  degree. . 

6.  Its  liberality  in  granting  credit  on  work  done  in  other  good  in- 
stitutions. Yet  it  is  very  careful  at  this  point  to  know  that  the 
work  has  been  well  done. 

7.  Its  all-year  session  and  consequent  summer  term.  This  latter 
is  especially  fine  for  Southern  teachers  who  wish  to  flee  the  heat  of  a 
Southern  summer's  sun.  The  Southerner  wishes  no  better  summer 
resort  than  the  University  affords  and  if  he  did  he  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  find  it.  True,  the  University  deserves  no  special  credit 
for  Chicago's  delightful  summer  climate — it  simply  took  advantage 
of  it.  Nevertheless^  here  on  the  lake  shore  one  may  study  the  sum- 
mer through  without  being  oppressed  by  heat  of  day  or  night,  con- 
tinually growing  wiser  and  fatter.  The  advantages  of  the  'Summer 
Quarter"  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  informed  Southern 
teacher  when  eighty-seven  came  from  Georgia  and  one  hundred  from 
Texas  on  single  trains.  In  this  connection  I  might  mention  the 
'^  Southern  Club,"  which  is  in  no  sense  sectional,  but  is  intended  as  a 
means  of  bringing  Southern  students  and  educators  into  closer  per- 
sonal and  social  relationship.  Those  who  were  present  at  this  sum- 
mer's meeting,  addressed  by  Dr.  Noah  K.  Davis  of  the  University  of 
Virginia — that  great  teacher  and  profound  thinker  of  the  South — 
will  not  fail  to  recognize  its  advantages. 

8.  The  practical  advantages  of  cheap  living,  if  desired.  One  can 
get  just  the  kind  of  accommodations  he  wishes,  from  the  most  expen* 
sive  to  the  least  expensive — houses,  cottages,  flats,  half- flats,  rooms 
furnished  or  unfurnished,  hotel  fare,  private  board,  club  rates — ^any- 
thing he  wants  at  any  price.  '' 

9.  Free  tuition  in  the  Divinity  Department.  Two-thirds  work  in 
that  department  secures  free  tuition.  And  its  numerous  scholarship 
and  fellowship  open  to  all.  Many  Southern  students  are  now  hold- 
ing these. 

10.  Its  system  of  affiliated  schools,  by  which  it  brings  many 
smaller  universities,  colleges,  preparatory  schools  and  high  schools 
under  its  direct  influence.  There  are  now  more  than  twenty  such 
schools,  their  organic  relationship  to  the  University  varying  from 
de{Mirtmental  connection  to  a  mere  parallelism  of  courses  ot  study. 
Graduates  from  many  of  these  schools  can  take  a  bachelor's  degree 
here  in  one  quarter,  and  the  highest  honor  student  of  some  of  them 
may  have  his  bachelor's  degree  re-enacted  by  this  University  without 
further  study.  In  all  cases  the  faculty  of  the  affiliated  school  must 
be  approved  by  a  board  of  this  University,  and  examinations  on  the 
work  to  be  approved  by  the  University  must  be  made  out  by  the 
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University.  Practically,  therefore,  the  University  of  Chicago  is  not 
limited  to  the  campus  above  founded,  and  when  its  extension  and 
correspondence  work  are  considered  its  limits  become  much  more  ex- 
tended. It  looks  as  though  Dr.  Harper  were  beginning  to  realize 
bis  "  greatest  University  in  the  world/'  for  students  in  many  lands 
are  working  under  its  direction.  Up  to  date  only  one  Southern 
school  is  afiS Hated  .with  the  University — the  John  B.  Stetson  Univer- 
sity, DeLandy  Fla.,  yet  many  Southern  schools  send  students  here 
every  year.  Southern  patronage  here  is  now  probably  greater  than 
in  all  other  similar  institutions  of  the  Union  combined.  It  is  too 
evident  for  rational  doubt  that  this  University  is  to  be  the  great 
center  of  advanced  learning  for  Southern  students  until  some  gen- 
erous, philanthropic  hand  duplicates  its  advantages  on  Southern  soil. 
Would  it  not  therefore  be  well  to  seek  to  give  our  students  and 
schools  the  vantage  ground  of  affiliation?  It  would  be  an  inspira- 
tioQ  to  our  schools,  a  decided  advantage  to  those  students  who  come 
here,  and  could  be  no  disadvantage  to  those  who  go  elsewhere,  or 
nowhere,  for  work  that  passes  here  would  be  accepted  in  any  other 
similar  institution  of  the  land. 

In  my  next  I  shall  take  up  the  work  and  methods  of  the  Peda- 
gogical Department.  W.  F.  Moncbieff, 

Ph.  M.  (University  of  Chicago). 


For  County  Superintendents. 

Superintendent  North,  Ocean  county,  N.  J.,  has  this  to  say  to  the 
county  superintendent,  '^  Consider  thoughtfully  and  act  wisely  upon 
the  following :" 

1.  Compulsory  attendance. 

2.  Become  educational  leaders. 

3.  Appoint  supervising  principals. 

4.  Visit  your  schools. 

,  5.  Attend  meetings  of  the  association. 

6.  Sustain  the  authority  of  your  teachers. 

7.  Employ  only  qualified  teachers. 

8.  Establish  school  libraries. 

9.  Insist  on  the  uniform  course  of  study. 

10.  Authorize  uniform  monthly  reports. 

11.  Appoint  a  truant  officer. 

12.  Keep  school  premises  in  good  condition. 

13.  Require  teachers  to  visit  other  schools. 

14.  Provide  all  school  appliances. 

15.  Use  money  economically,  but  not  stingily. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING 


FOURTH  ABTICLE. 


A  Rack  for  Tools. 


Wfien  I  speak  of  tools,  I  meaD  pencils,  pens,  knives,  scissors  and 
brushes,  as  well  as  augers,  chisels,  screwdrivers,  awls,  etc. 

All  tools  should  have  a  place  for  their  keeping  when  not  in  use. 
If  there  is  no  regular  place  for  them,  time  is  always  lost  in  finding 
tiiem  when  they  are  needed,  and  sometimes  they  are  lost  altogether. 
And  all  sharp  tools  should  be  so  kept  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
points  or  edges,  and  paint  brushes  should  be  so  kept  as  to  avoid  bend- 
ing the  hair  or  bristles  out  of  shape. 


The  drawing  shows  a  rack  for  holding  tools.  If  you  will  make  a 
rack  like  this,  you  will  find  it  very  useful.     It  is  easy  to  make. 

The  base  or  bottom  and  the  back  may  each  be  six  inches  wide, 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  from  one- half  to  one  inch  thick.  These 
pieces  may  be  dressed  to  the  right  size  separately  or  you  may  dress  a 
single  piece  thirty  (instead  of  fifteen)  inces  long  to  the  proper  width 
and  then  cut  it  crosswise  at  the  middle. 

For  the  shelf,  cut  a  piece  fifteen  inches  long  and  four  inches  wide. 
Along  its  middle,  put  holes  through  this  board  for  receiving  such 
tools  as  you  wish  to  keep  in  the  rack.  Make  several  holes  a  little 
larger  than  a  pencil  or  pen  holder.  These  will  do  for  pencils,  pen 
holders,  small  paint  brushes  and  other  things.  For  the  scissors, 
knives  and  rule,  make  wide  holdes.  For  any  tool  of-  any  particular 
shape,  you  may  make  a  hole  to  suit. 
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The  shelf  is  to  go  upon  the  middle  of  the  back.  Mark  a  line  on 
the  front  of  the  back  where  the  upper  edge  of  the  shelf  is  to  come. 
Then  on  the  part  of  the  back  above  this  line  put.  the  words,  "IF 
HERE,  NOT  LOST."  Do  this  with  a  pencil,  ink,  or  paint,  or  carve 
it  with  your  knife,  or  burn  it  with  a  hot,  sharp-pointed  iron.  If  you 
cannot  do  it  in  any  of  these  ways,  put  the  words  on  a  strip  of  paper 
of  the  right  width  and  tack  or  past  the  paper  upon  the  board. 

Also  put  through  the  back  the  two  holes  shown  in  the  drawing. 
These  may  receive  nails,  screws,  screwhooks,  or  wooden  pins  for  hang- 
ing the  rack  to  a  wall ;  but  the  rack  may  also  stand  on  a  table,  desk 
or  shelf.  When  spacing  for  the  lettering,  leave  room  for  these  two 
holes. 

It  will  be  best  to  first  try  the  lettering  on  paper  marked  to  the  size 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  back.     Draw  three  parallel  lines,  lengthwise 
over  the   paper,  the  spaces  between  the  upper  and  lower  lines  being 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  large   letterj*,  and  the  space  between    the 
middle  and  lower  lines  being  equal   to  the   height   which  you  choose 
for  the  small   letters.     Now  count  all   the  letters  in  the  inscription. 
There   are    thirteen.     To    this   add    the  spaces  between    the   words. 
There  are  three  of  these.     Adding  the  thirteen  and  the  three  makes 
sixteen.     Now  begin  near  the  left  hand  end  of  the  sheet  of   paper 
and,  going  toward  the  right,  divide  the  spaces  between  the  lines  into 
sixteen  equal   spaces.     When  you   have  done  this,  trace   the  letters 
first  with  a  pencil,  putting  a  letter  into  each  space,  excepting  that  a 
blank  space  must  be  left  between  the  words.     Draw  the  first  letter  of 
each  word  from  the  upper  line  to  the  lower.     Draw  the   other  letters 
only  between  the  middle  line  and  the  lower  line.     The  straight  bot- 
tom and  top  part  of  each  letter  may  follow  along  the  adjoining  line. 
In  this  work,  you   may  copy  the  lettering  shown  in  the  drawing,  or 
you  may  use  any  other  style  of  lettering  that  you  may  wish.     It  will 
be  well  to  draw   more  than  one  form  on   paper  before  yon  put  the 
work  upon  the  board.     When  you  get  ready   to  put  the   work   upon 
the  board,  draw  the  three  lines  lightly  with  a   pencil  or  crayon,  so 
that  they  can  be  erased  after  the  lettering  is  done.      If  you  can  get  a 
sheet  of  carbon  paper,  such  as  is  used  on  typewriters,  you  can  trans- 
fer the  lettering  from  the  sheet  of   paper  to  the    board  by  laying  the 
carbon   paper  with  the  colored   side  down   upon  the  board  and  then 
laying  your  lettered  paper  upon  the  cari)on   with  the  drawing  up, 
being  careful    to  make  the  corners  of  your  drawing  even    with  the 
corners  of  the  board,  and  then  tracing  your  drawing  with  a  pencil  or 
any  hard  point  so  that   you   press  through   the  drawing  and  carbon 
paper  upon  the  board.     On  removing  the  carbon  paper,  you  will  find 
the  outline  of  your  lettering  upon  the  board.     You  can  go  over  this 
with  your  pencil  or  with    ink  or  paint  or  knife  or  a  hot  metal  point. 
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Next  set  the  shelf  up  edgewise  ou  a  bench  or  table  and  lay  the 
back,  face  downward,  upon  it,  and  put  nails  or  screws  downward 
through  the  hack  into  the  shelf,  taking  pains  to  keep  the  nails  or 
screws  from  going  into  the  holes  which  are  to  receive  the  tools. 
Next  set  the  back  on  edge,  the  upper  part  down,  and  lay  one  edge  of 
the  base  upon  the  back  and  put  nails  or  screws  through  the  base 
downward  into  the  back.  If  you  have  learned  how  to  use  glue,  you 
may  prefer  to  join  these  pieces  by  glueing  instead  of  nailing.  Wooden 
pins  may  also  be  used  instead  of  the  nails  and  screws. 

While  I  have  given  you  exact  measurements  for  the  pieces  of  which 
this  rack  U  made,  I  wish  you  all  to  bear  in  mind  that  racks  of  this 
kind  may  be  made  of  many  sizes  and  shapes.  If  you  have  a  consid- 
siderable  number  of  tools,  you  may  make  a  rack  much  longer  than 
fifteen  inches.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  wish  to  make  a  rack  of 
this  kind  to  hold  bottles  or  jars  or  small  boxes.  Perhaps  you  can 
make  use  of  a  similar  rack  in  the  kitchen  or  pantry.  Why  not  make 
one  to  hold  the  pokers,  stove-lid  lifters,  fire  shovels,  and  other  small 
things  belonging  to  the  kitchen  stove? 

AN    ANECDOTE. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  true  anecdote  about  a  boy  who  had  a  knife  and 
used  it  so  much  that  the  scissors  could  not  help  also  coming  into  use. 

He  was  in  a  store,  either  waiting  for  something  or  trying  to  pass 
time.  He  leaned  forward  upon  the  counter  and  with  his  pocket  knife 
began  cutting  and  carving  on  the  top  of  the  counter.  Pcrha|)s  he 
was  not  cutting  very  much  ;  but  it  was  enough  to  worry  the  store- 
keeper, and  he  got  his  pair  of  scissors  and  quietly  walked  around 
from  behind  the  counter  and  came  up  to  the  boy  from  behind  and 
took  hold  of  his  coat-tail,  and  with  the  scissors  cut  a  long  slit  into  it. 
Pulling  the  boy's  coat-tail  attracted  his  attention  and  when  he  found 
what  had  been  done,  he  was  very  much  astonished. 

Don't  you  think  that  after  that  this  boy  was  less  absent-minded  and 
less  careless  in  the  use  of  his  knife?  Do  you  think  the  storekeeper 
took  the  right  way  to  teach  the  boy  a  lesson  ? 

{Copyright y  1899,  by  Cyrus  Kehr.) 


Let  us  try  to  make  our  lives  like  songs,  brave,  cheery,  tender,  and 
true,  that  shall  sing  themselves  into  other  lives,  and  so  help  to  lighten 
burdens  and  cares. 

Not  education,  but  character,  is  man's  greatest  need  and  manV 
greatest  safeguard. — Spencer, 
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Nature  Study  for  March. 

In  spite  of  blustering  days  and  frosty  nights,  March  is  welcomed  as 
the  spring.  There  is  a  "feel/'  in  the  air,  a  sort  of  premonitory  thrill, 
a  something  that  tells  us  that 

"  The  marble  sleep  has  broken 
And  a  change  has  passed  o'er  things." 

The  children  are  keenly  alive  to  this  quickening  of  life  that  is 
going  on  all  about  them,  and  will  be  eagerly  responsive  to  any  at- 
tempt on  the  teacher's  part  to  do  nature  work  this  month. 

Set  them  to  studying  the  germination  of  seeds.  Plant  seeds  in  a 
sunny  spot  in  the  school  grounds.  Take  the  temperature  of  the  soi^ 
as  well  as  of  the  air,  so  as  to  determine  approximately  the  degree  of 
heat  necessary  for  germination  ;  note  the  provisions  the  germinating 
plants  make  for  uncertainty  in  temperature.  Note  the  effect  of  light 
and  moisture  upon  germination.  Set  the  children  to  watch  for  the 
first  signs  of  color  change  in  the  landscape.  How  does  the  location 
of  the  spring  color  changes  compare  with  the  first  touches  of  autumn 
coloration  ?     Let  them  draw  the  opening  buds. 

The  following  suggestion  for  noting  the  awakening  of  animal  life 
in  the  spring  is  taken  from  Jackman's  "  Nature  Study  for  Grammar 
Grades,'*  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  : 

From  what  sources  does  animal  li  e  make  its  appearance  in  the 
spring  ? 

Consider : 

(a)  The  ponds  and  stieams  ;  using  a  dredge  net,  procure  the  larvse 
of  insects  from  the  water   which  may  be  preserved  in  jars  until  the 

«  transformation  takes  place. 

(b)  Observe  the  cocoons  that  have  been  preserved  through  the 
winter ;  note  the  time  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  transforma- 
tion into  the  perfect  insect  takes  place. 

(c)  Observe  the  transformation  of  the  various  grubs  which  may 
be  found  in  the  ground. 

(d)  The  return  of  the  birds;  their  problems,  mating,  nesting, 
laying  eggs,  care  of  the  young. 

(e)  The  reappearance  of  the  equatic  forms  of  life  ;  the  fish,  craw- 
fish^ turtle,  water  beetle  and  the  larvse  of  insects. 
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A  Good  Deed  Worthy  of  Imitation. 

One  8weet  woman,  who  loves  both  children  and  flowers,  is  doing  a 
beautiful  work  this  spring.  She  is  making  the  rounds  of  the  schools 
of  her  county   and    presenting   each  child  with   a  package  of  seeds. 

No,  she  doesn't  buy  them.     They   are  all    of  her  own  growing. 
Her  garden  is  a  big,  old-fashioned  country  garden,  that  is  a  sort  of 
supply  house  for  neighbors  and  friends  of  seeds  and  bulbs  and  plants 
and  cuttings  and  blossoms.     But  she  isn't  satisfied  with  giving  only 
to  these ;  her's  is  the  true  missionary  spirit,  that  wants  to  take  in  the 
earth.     Let  me  tell   you  what  she  has  done  the  two  past  summers. 
Before  starting  off  for  a  journey  on  the  train  she  has  filled  her  satchel 
with   poppy  seed,  (oh  !  if  you   could   but  see  her  garden  in  poppy- 
time,    how  you  would  revel  in  color  and  bloom.     Poppies  of  every 
shade  and  hue,  soft  silken  poppies,  nodding  heavy-headed  double  pop- 
pies.    Poppies  I  poppies !  poppies  by  the  acre  !  They  have  posses&ed 
themselves  of  all  the  land  in  sight,  they  riot  down  the  grape  rows  and 
nod  gaily  above  the  cabbages.     Oh,  its  a  sight  to  gladden  any  heart). 
But  to  return  to  our  friend  on  the  train  with  her  satchel  full  of  poppy 
seeds.     She   carries  a  pepperbox  along,  too,  and  this  she  fills  with 
seeds  from  the  satchel  and  holds  it  out  of  the  window,  letting  the 
seeds  fall  by  the  w^y.     "  I  want  no  other  monument  after  I  am  dead," 
she  said  to  me  quite  seriously,  ^'  than   these  poppies  blooming  along 
the  railroads  of  Georgia.^'      Isn't  that   making  the    wilderness   to 
blossom,  and  scattering  beauty  as  you  go. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  us  have  reached  that  splendid 

height  of  all-embracing  charity  as  to  be  careless  where  our  seeds 
fall,  but  I  do  think  that  in   every   community  there  are   women  who 

might  follow  the  example  of  ray  generous  friend,  in  giving  seeds  to 
the  school  children.  Here  is  work  for  the  clubs  and  village  improve- 
ment societies,  as  well  as  the  individual  flower-lover. 

Let  the  seeds  you  give  the  children  be  of  flowers  easily  grown  and 
that  bloom  abundantly ;  and  give  with  them  a  few  simple  directions 
as  to  cultivation  and  how  and  whereto  make  the  bed.  Tell  them  that 
the  last  place  in  the  world  for  a  flower  bed  is  the  center  of  the  lawn, 
but  to  plant  their  flowers  near  the  house,  by  a  clump  of  bushes,  along^ 
the  fence,  anywhere  where  the  bed  will  have  a  background — like  a 
picture  on  the  wall. 
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If  some  of  the  children  live  near  the  school  they  might  have  their 
flower  gardens  in  the  school  yard^  and  so  the  school  grounds  would 
be  beautiful.  In  the  fall  the  children  might  hold  a  flower  fair  at  the 
schoolhouse  of  the  flowers  they  had  grown.  WouldnH  that  be  a  fair 
worth  attending ! 

Let  teacher  and  parents  co-operate  then,  to  arouse  the  children  to 
an  interest  in  growing  flowers.  Every  one  should  know  something 
of  how  plants  grow  and  the  best  and  surest  way  of  knowing  is  to 
grow  the  plant  yourself.  Let^  the  children  do  this,  and  in  watching 
and  tending  their  flowers  during  the  spring  and  summer  they  will  be 
doing  the  best  kind  of  nature  study. 


The  Foolish  Peach  Blossom. 

Little  Peach  Blossom  lived  in  a  queer  old  house  in  the  very  center 
of  a  queer  old  orchard.  There  were  so  many  of  the  blossom  children, 
and  they  all  looked  so  much  alike,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  their 
own  mother  could  tell  them  apart. 

They  kept  her  very  busy  too,  for  there  were  all  the  dainty  little 
pink  dresses  to  be  made  every  springtime,  and  all  the  suits  of  red  and 
yellow  and  gold  to  be  worn  in  the  summer  days,  when  the  little  blos- 
soms had  grown  out  of  the  blossomhood  into  great  velvety  peaches. 

Then,  too,  there  were  the  little  brown  nightcaps  to  be  made  ready 
for  the  long  winter^s  nap  in  them. 

One  day  a  strange  thing  happened.  How  it  ever  came  about,  I'm 
sure  I  donH  know,  but  poor  little  Peach  Blossom  awoke  a  month  be- 
fore it  was  time.  There  was  the  blue  sky  just  as  she  had  left  it  before 
she  went  to  sleep. 

"  Oh,''  cried  Blossom,  "  it  is  spring.''  "  Not  yet,"  sighed  the  tree; 
"He  still."  "Not  yet,"  murmured  the  wind,"  as  he  set  all  the  little 
brown  cradles  rocking  again.  '^  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep,"  chirped  a  cold 
little  chicken  under  a  tree. 

But  Blossom  would  not  listen.  Ofi^came  her  nightcap,  and  tumbled 
down  to  earth.  Out  stretched  two  little  arms.  And  soon  she  was 
dancing  on  a  bare  bough,  all  clad  in  the  sweetest  pink. 

But  somehow  it  was  lonely  there.  She  wished  she  had  not  broken 
the  cradle,  for  the  other  blossoms  were  asleep  yet.  She  wished  she 
had  not  dropped  her  nightcap,  her  ears  were  so  cold,  and  the  great 
rough  winds  tossed  her  about  and  tore  her  dainty  skirts.  Even  the 
cold  little  chicken  was  cuddled  up  beneath  his  mother's  wing. 

"  I  think  Jack  Frost  will  come  to-night,"  said  one  tree  to  another, 
as  the  shadows  deepened. 
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When  the  sun  rose  next  morniDg  it  set  milIioD8  of  tiny  diamond 
eyes  to  blinking  in  its  light. 

"  Oh,  see ;  "  cried  the  children.  "  How  pretty  the  world  looks, 
and  our  old  peach  tree  has  a  whole  overcoat  of  frost.''  fiut  they  did 
not  see  the  one  foolish  little  blossom  hanging  dead  upon  the  tree. — 
Helen  E,  Wright^  in  Through  the  Year^  Book  11. ^  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 


The  Coming  of  Spring. 

There's  something  in  the  air 
That's  new  and  sweet  and  rare — 
A  scent  from  summer  things, 
A  whir  as  if  of  wings. 

There's  something,  too,  that's  new 
In  the  color  of  the  blue 
That's  in  the  morning  sky, 
Before  the  sun  is  high. 

And  though  on  plain  and  hill 
'Tis  winter,  winter  still. 
There's  something  seems  to  say 
That  winter's  had  its  day. 

And  all  this  changing  tint. 
This  whisi)ering  stir  and  hint 
Of  bud  and  bloom  and  wing, 
Is  the  coming  of  the  spring. 

— Nora  Perry, 

- 
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A  Poor  Good  School. 


I 

By  Ida  Gilbrt  Myerb, 
Principal  Washington  Normal  School. 


This  is  a  true  story ;  the  story  of  the  finest  school,  ia  spirit,  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  (And,  after  all,  this  "spirit,"  soul,  motive — what- 
ever it  is — makes  up  the  best  part  of  most  of  the  things  of  lifie,  I 
ween.)  It  was  just  the  kind  of  school  that  you  and  I  can-  have,  too, 
if  we  are  as  wise,  as  industrious,  and  as  little  afraid  of  hard  work  as 
was  the  person  who,  out  of  most  unhopeful  and  discouraging  externals, 
wrought  a  condition  of  healthy  interest  and  growth  in  the  community 
where  he  was  placed,  and,  besides  this,  gave  to  other  workers  the  good 
gift  of  inspiration. 

Down  on  the  river  front  in  one  of  our  large  and  most  beautiful 
cities  are  gathered  the  houses  that  belong  to  these  quarters  every- 
where— narrow  houses,  cramped,  in  most  cases  poorly  kept,  in  all 
cades  unattractive  because  the  conditions  of  life  are  hard  here.  Here 
"  the  slave  ot  the  wheel  of  labor"  knows  little  of  leisure  or  loveliness. 
Here  the  still  worse  slave  of  idleness  rots  in  stupidity,  spiritlessness, 
and  misery.  No  need  to  linger  over  this,  for  you  all  know  the  place 
in  its  ugliness  and  unsightliness.  You  know,  too,  that  out  of  these 
houses  swarm  the  prolific  broods  of  poverty — those  inheritors  of 
weariness,  discouragement,  sullenness,  suspicion,  cupidity,  and  resent- 
ment^ — whose  elemental  childhood  is  all  but  buried  under  the  smoth- 
erfng  horrors  of  deprivation  and  distress. 

Here,  too,  in  the  midst,  is  the  schoolhouse  of  the  neighborhood 
where  this  unpromising  youth  is  to  get  a  start  toward  something  like 
responsible  maturity.  It  presents  no  marked  contrast  to  its  surround- 
ings. We  might  stop  here  to  wonder  why  the  finest  buildings,  the 
most  complete  appliances,  ^and  the  best  teachers  are  so  often  placed 
where  they  are  the  least  needed,  with  those  who  have  good  homes  and 
refined  associations,  while  the  mediocre  teacher,  the  neglecte<l  build- 
ing, and  the  greatest  meagreness  of  equipment  are  given  to  those  who 
need  so  much.  However,  that  is  another  story,  whose  telling  is  not 
for  us. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  went  to  the  school  partly  because  it  was  my 
business  ta  go,  but  largely  to  see  what  the  Boy  was  doing.  Have  I 
told  you  that  the  teacher  was  a  boy?  Well,  he  was;  and  the  kind, 
too,  that  was  very  likely  to  be  doing  something  different  from  the 
rest  of  us,  so  we  kept  an  eye  on  him — to  our  own  enlightenment  and 
advantage.     On  going  into  the  room  the  first  impression  was  that  of 
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exceeding  lightness  and  brightness,  as  if  one  had  walked  into  the  sun- 
light instead  of  out  of  it,  very  pleasingly  different  from  the  dingy  ap- 
proaches to  the  place.     The  room  itself  was  something  to  wonder  at 
and  to  delight  in.     First  of  all,  it  was  exhilaratingly  clean.     Every- 
thing that  could  shine  shone,  suggesting  the  spick-and-span  quality  of 
the  New  England  kitchen  more  than  anything  else.     Not  a  spot  of 
dirt,  not  a  speck  of  dust  anywhere.     Everything  was  hung  up  that 
ought  to  be,  and  everything  else  was  exactly  where  it  could  give  the 
greatest  advantage  of  convenience  or  adornment.     The  glowing  pride 
displayed  by  all  in  this  spotless  and  well-arranged  place,  the  effort  to 
keep  it  like  this  at  all  times,  the  influence  that  it  most  certainly  had 
had  on  the  personal   habits  of  the  children,  set  one  to  thinking,  at 
once,  of  the  purely  educative  value  of  the  simple  housekeeping  of  the 
schoolroom.     To  this  foundation  of  order  and  cleanliness  and  conven- 
ience had  been  added  the  successful  effort  to  make  the  room  attract- 
ive.    It  was  a  beautiful  room,  too  !     The  best  of  it  was  that  it  had 
been  made  so  entirely  by  the  Boy  and   his  children.     There  were 
plants  in  all  the  windows ;  strong,  sturdy,  clean-foliaged  plants,  that 
grew  and  grew  under  the  beneficent  ministrations  of  sun  and  water 
and  willing  small  hands.     These  plants,  like  everything  else  there, 
seemed  to  be  doing  their  best.     On  a  light  side  of  the  room  a  gener- 
ous earth-filled   box  simply  rioted  in    moss,  and  fern,  and   trailing 
vines,  in  spring  blossoms  of  hepatica,  anemone,  and  violet,  all  ener- 
getic  and   ambitious,   instead   of   being   choked,   and   starved,  and 
ineffective,  as  so  many  of  our  schoolroom  plants  are.     The  Boy  said 
that  these  made  the   basis    for    much  work,  and,  what  was  better 
still,  recalled  often  that  great  day  when  the  whole  school  had  taken 
its  first  little  journey  in  the  world  to  gather  these  woody  things  and 
to  enjoy  life  together  outside  as  only  liberated  school  children  can. 
An  oleander  tree,  a  donation,  with  more  industrious  spring  plants  in 
the  tub  at  its  base,  greened  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  on  every  desk 
was  a  cup,  glass,  vase — anything  that  would  hold  water — containing 
flowers, — dandelion,  daisy,  or  what  not.     Any  live  plant  thing  was 
welcomed    and    well    treated.     The    most  teachery  of  us  teachers 
are,  at  this  point,  picturing  overturned  dishes^  trickling  rills  of  mois- 
ture, sopping  of  water,  confusion,  irritation,  reproof,  and  a  general 
tumbling  down  of  this  fine  building  up.     These  were  not  there.    Not 
a  thing  of  the  kind  happened.   There  was  in  the  place  a  very  unassum- 
ing, indeed  unconscious,  display  of  personal  responsibility,  which,  if 
sustained  and  given  opportunities  for  growth,  must  make  excellent 
preparation    for    the    later  life   problems   outside   the   schoolroom. 
Around  the  room  were  pictures,  dozen?  of  them  at  a  cent  apiece,  pic- 
tures whose  originals  the  world  has  been  calling  good  ever  since  Art 
was  young.     With  these  the  boys  and  girls  were  growing  up,  absprb- 
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in^  theoiy  knowing  them,  liking  them.  Landseer  and  Leigbton, 
Reynolds  and  Bonheur  were  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  tbeir  friends  and 
real  neighbors  through  the  able  advocacy  of  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion. These,  too,  had  set  on  foot  trips  abroad,  to  the  art  gallery  and 
the  picture  shops,  whose  existence,  even,  had  been  hitherto  unknown 
to  these  young  river  folks,  and  from  which  they  had  gathered  impres- 
sions and  drawing  tastes  that  must  later  mean  something,  at  least,  of 
refinement  and  pleasure. 

In  this  remarkable  day  home  built  by  the  Boy  and  the  children 
was  the  busiest,  happiest,  hardiest  community  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  sharpness  and  hardness  of  these  particular  young  lives  had  soft- 
ened into  interest,  pride,  energy,  elation — I  am  tempted  to  say  exalta- 
tion— that  made  every  item  of  work  or  play  go  with  a  snap,  a  spring,, 
a  spontaneity  that  was  truly  inspiring. 

The  lesson — one  of  them — was  in  language  based  on  plant  study. 
One  after  another,  or  several  at  a  time,  those  pupils,  confident,  ready, 
serious,  went  to  the  board  to  draw  the  plant  in  hand.  This  they  did 
with  a  directness,  a  freedom,  and  a  fidelity  that  gave  hopeful  promise 
for  any  other  business  in  which  they  might  engage.  Sometimes  one 
talked  as  he  drew — not  an  easy  thing  to  do — ^giviug  facts  about  color,, 
number  of  parts,  place  of  growth  and  time  of  blossoming.  This  was 
done  with  none  of  the  distressing,  time-wasting  timidity  so  often 
shown  by  pupils.  This  confidence,  no  doubt,  had  been  secured  by  the 
habitual  respect  for  their  work  which  was  so  in  evidence  on  this  par- 
ticular day.  Sometimes  one  was  asked  to  make  a  story  about  the 
plant.  It  came  with  an  ease  and  consistency  that  I  have  seen  no- 
where else.  Probably  no  one  had  ever  laughed  at  these  stories  or 
pronounced  them  altogether  bad. 

The  teaching  itself  seemed  to  me  most  unusual.  It  was  done  with 
such  an  appearance  of  inconsequence,  of  courtesy  and  sympathy. 
Under  this  light  touch,  though,  there  was  a  steady  grasp  and  a  well- 
ordered  plan.  Much  of  it  consisted  in  giving  the  pupils  opportunities 
to  do  something,  to  say  something,  to  be  something,  to  give  a  judg- 
ment, an  opinion,  advice  even.  At  every  instant  there  was  the  little 
quick  throwing  back  to  them  by  the  teacher,  to  which  they  responded 
with  the  rapidity  and  alertness  of  young  terriers.  A  happy  free 
laugh  sometimes  came  out  and  nobody  was  shocked. 

A  little  girl  sitting  in  front  of  me,  and  slightly  diverted  by  my 
newness,  turned,  while  we  whispered  after  this  fashion  :  '^  Our  teacher 
is  very  nice  t6  us."  (Great  pride  of  proprietorship  here.)  "  So  I  see,"  I 
said.  ''  He  says  maybe  we  may  come  to  school  all  summer."  "  You 
don't  want  to  come  to  school  in  hot  weather !  "  "  Oh,  yes,  we  do  t 
He  gives  us  pleasure."  And  here  a  faint  suspicion  and  distrust 
crossed  her  face  lest  I  might  be  the  Mighty  Someone  who  could  put 
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a  stop  to  such  joys  as  sweltering  in  hot  schooihouses  through  July 
and  August.  Sometime  you  may  hear  how  he  did  do  this  very  thing, 
and  how  soon,  not  only  the  children  but  half  the  parents  in  the 
neighborhood, "  came  to  school,"  too. 

Reluctantly  I  left  that  place,  for  I  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  rever- 
ence, even,  for  teacher  and  pupils.  The  Boy  said,  ''  I  am  going  to 
see  the  lady  to  the  car."  That  was  all.  They  threw  back  a  little 
square,  understanding  look  of  good-fellowship  for  him  and  one  of 
interest  in  me,  I  am  proud  to  say,  though  I  doubt  not  that  it  was 
born  out  of  the  fact  that  this  wonderful  friend  of  theirs  deemed  me 
worthy  of  so  much  of  consideration,  and  so  we  left  them  without  ad- 
vice or  admonition,  sure  that  they  would  continue  to  faithfully  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  hour. 

Delighted !  Why,  I  haven't  gotten  over  it  yet,  with  months  be- 
tween this  and  it,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall.  We  can  all  do  it,  too. 
No  one  can  say,  '^  But  he  had  such  an  advantage,"  for  he  didn't 
have,  except  that  he  is  himself,  which  I  grant  is  a  gain  over  many  of 
us.  He  had  everything  that  ordinarily  counts  as  a  disadvantage, 
but  with  the  simple  tools  of  industry,  sympathy,  sense,  and  a  true 
idea  of  values  and  adaptability,  he  wrought  wonders  of  good  in  that 
•community  along  the  river  front.  As  for  me,  every  day  since  I  was 
blessed  by  this  inspirational  experience,  it  has  made  me  sing  and  as- 
pire. 

*'  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll  I 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea." 

— American  Primai^y  Teacher, 


The  Reason  Why. 

Why  do  we  continue  sending  this  magazine  until  we  receive  an 
order  to  discontinue  it,  accompanied  by  a  remittance  to  pay  for  all  re- 
ceived to  date  of  such  order? 

Because  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  subscribers  wish  it  sent  right  along, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  bother  of  sending  in  their  names  each  year,  and 
possibly  missing  a  number  by  neglecting  to  reorder  in  time.  Also,  it 
saves  us  a  great  amount  of  work  of  entering  subscriptions  in  our 
4nailing  list. 
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Edited  by  L.  Graham  Obozixb. 

'While  an  essential  feature  of  the  Joubnal,  the  Outlook  is  an  independent 
department  in  that  for  the  views  therein  expressed  Miss  Crozier 

is  personally  and  entirely  responsible. 


The  Crumpacker  Bill  and  the  Law  of  the  Multipli- 
cation of  Effects, 

The  opponents  of  the  Crumpacker  Bill  claim  that  its  sole  object  is 
to  decrease  the  democratic  representations  in  Congress.  Let  the  ob- 
ject be  what  it  maj  its  passage  will  produce  some  fiar-reaching  results, 
not  the  least  of  which  may  be  the  overhauling  if  not  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  whole  system  of  public  instruction. 

Already  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Mississippi  legislature 
looking  to  a  division  of  the  school  tax  paid  by  the  two  races  with  a 
view  to  appropriating  the  amount  paid  by  the  white  race  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools  for  the  whites,  the  amount  paid  by  the  colored  popula- 
tion to  be  expended  upon  schools  for  the  children  of  that  race,  and 
no  matter  if  the  Rowan  bill  does  or  does  not  become  a  law,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  question  has  been  sprung  which  will  present  itself,  un- 
der different  forms,  in  the  different  sections,  namely,  *'  Is  the  public 
school  meeting  in  the  fullest  sense  the  demands  of  the  age  and  the 
nation?'^  and  again,  "Is  the  system  to  be  regarded  as  an  eleemosy- 
nary institution  or  as  an  articulate  part  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment ?  '^  If  the  first,  its  beneficiaries  must  be  only  those  unable  to 
pay  tuition ;  if  the  second  then  its  continuance  will  rest  upon  its 
ability  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  giving  the  best  possible  returns — 
these  returns  to  be  tested  by  practical  results  and  not  by  sentiment — 
for  the  180,000,000  of  public  money  that  is  now  annually  expended. 

*^A^  ^J^  ^M^  ^^^  ^^V  ^J^  ^^^  %l^ 

^^^  ^V^  ^T^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^1^  ^M^ 

Lord  Roseberry  said  in  substance  recently :  "  We  are  a  people  of 
waste — we  are  rich,  we  are  powerful,  we  are  numerous,  but  we  lack 
scientific  method,  and  if  we  are  to  make  the  empire  what  it  should 
be  we  must  introduce  more  thorough-going  and  scientific  methods  in 
commerce,  in  education  and  in  war.  The  ex-premier  warned  the 
municipality  of  Chatham  (he  was  being  entertained  there)  that  in  the 
work  of  reform  we  will  meet  with  obstructions  in  parliament,  ob- 
'Structions  of  privilege  and  of  prejudice,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  go 
on  patching  and  botching  up  immediate  difficulties  only  to  meet  them 
later  in  other  and  exaggerated  forms.  And  depend  upon  it,''  he  added 
^in  closing,  "  no  matter  how  brilliant  you  are,  the  tortoise  of  prepara- 
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tioD,  method  and  investigation  will  always  catch  up  and  overtake- 
the  hare  which  leaves  everything  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
and  all  of  this  applies  quite  as  well  to  the  state  of  afiairs  in  this 
country  as  in  England  and  one  of  the  first  departments  where  the 
tortoise  of  investigation  will  be  put  to  work  is  that  system  upon 
which  we  are  spending  vast  sums  of  money  under  the  plea  that  it  is 
moulding  the  youth  of  the  country  for  citizenship  in  a  free  and  dem- 
ocratic state.  For  the  time  for  self-gratulation  has  past.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  and  scarce  half  a  dozen  were  found  who  did  not  join  in  the 
pean  of  praise  to  the  nation's  great  system  of  free  schooling  which 
is  supposed  to  level  class  distinction  and  to  fit  every  boy  for  the 
Senate. 

But  to-day  it  is  found  that  we  have  an  excess  of  candidates  for  the 
Senate^  while  social  caste  is  perhaps  with  us  more  fixed  (or  rather 
there  is  a  greater  and  more  apparent  efibrt  to  fix  it)  than  among  any 
civilized  people. 

*^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

^^w  ^1^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^1  ^^^  ^^^  ^^1 

Now  the  Crumpacker  bill  and  the  counter  measures  to  which  it  will 
give  rise  will  precipitate  at  least  two  vital  questions : 

1.  Does  a  literary  or  even  a  scientific  curriculum  fit  the  individual 
for  active  co-operation  in  the  industrial  system,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  corner-stone  of  democracy  ? 

2.  If  a  system  of  public  or  gratuitous  instruction  is  necessary  in 
how  far  should  it  become  an  articulate  part  of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment? 

The  two  points  of  which  we  have  made  the  greatest  boast  are 
precisely  the  two  which  are  drawing  upon  us  severest  criticism.  We 
claimed  that  through  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  youth  would 
be  fitted  lor  democratic  citizenship,  and  now,  through  sad  experience, 
we  are  having  to  recognize  what  we  should  have  known  from  the  first, 
namely,  that  book  knowledge  does  not  impart  manual  dexterity,  nor 
does  it  especially  promote  habits  of  industry. 

2.  We  have  claimed  that  our  schools  were,  as  a  rule,  set  outside 
party  politics  and  hence  uucontaminated  by  the  spoils  system  only  to 
discover  at  last  that  politics  has  all  the  while  and  still  is  playing  a 
great  part,  and  that  the  pulling  of  small  wires  may  not  be  less  but 
more  inimical  to  public  interest  than  the  manipulation  of  the  ward 
politician's  cable,  which  all  can  see  and  may  abhor.  In  other  words, 
because  the  virility  and  genuine  interest  of  a  political  contest  was 
lacking  we  deluded  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  their  absence- 
marked  the  presence  of  higher  methods.  Our  political  methods  may 
be  good,  bad  or  indiflferent,  but  whatever  they  may  be,  the  same 
should  prevail  throughout.  A  democracy  should  remain  true  to  its 
hypothesis  and  hold  a  member  of  Congress  just  as  worthy  esteem  as- 
a  school  teacher. 
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The  Crumapacker  bill  is  not  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  fifteenth 
:amendment,  butis  based  on  the  second  section  of  the  fourteenth,  pro- 
viding that  "when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  President  and  vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congread, etc.,  is  denied  to  anyone  of  the  male  inhab- 
itantSy  being  21  yeafs  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be  in 
any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  ol  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  have  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age  in  such  State.^' 

Biit  the  constitution  does  not  give  any  one  the  right  to  vote.  It 
only  protects  from  discrimination  on  account  of  race  color  or  previoue\ 
<!ondition  of  servitude,  and  beyond  that  a  State  has  a  right  to  say  what 
shall  be  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and  the  discrimination  in  the 
States  at  which  this  measure  is  supposed  to  be  aimed  is  not  against 
color,  but  illiteracy — Mississippi,  to  quote  one  instance,  having  prac- 
tically copied  its  law  from  Massachusetts,  making  the  requirement 
however,  a  little  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  measure  upon  which 
it  is  modeled. 

In  discussing  why,  at  the  expiration  of  35  years  of  citizenship, 
there  are  still  so  few  negroes  able  to  meet  an  educational  qualifica- 
tion two  tendencies  may  be  noted  :  One  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  educational  system  of  the  South  is  at  fault;  the  other  to  argue 
that  it  is  not  advisable  that  any  element,  black  or  white,  be  encour- 
aged or  allowed  to  accept  much  while  contributing  little. 

As  to  the  first  charge  that  the  illiteracy  and  hence  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  the  negro  is  due  to  a  defective  or  'duaP  system  of  education 
)>ecular  to  the  South,  one  has  only  to  look  about  to  find  that  illiteracy 
is  not  the  only  means  by  which  the  power  or  right  to  vote 
may  be  invalidated.  Just  now,  in  one  of  the  banner  States  of  the 
Union  a  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  to  set  aside  a  certain  "Board  of 
Oity  Affairs,"  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  act  in  its 
stead.  That  is,  the  voters  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
•cities  of  the  Central  West  are  declared  incapable  of  selecting  those 
who  shall  administer  their  city  government,  and  the  Governor  is 
called  upon  to  appoint  such  persons  as  he  individ}ially  sees  fit.  There 
is  another  side  of  the  same  question — that  is,  the  vote  may  be  cast 
-and  counted  and  officers  installed  and  yet  the  choice  of  the  majority 
may  not  be  allowed  to  prevail. 

Truly  the  fitting  of  the  individual  for  citizenship  is  no-small  under- 
taking— and  even  at  this  early  stage  the  discussion  may  suggest  three 
•conclusions,  each  one  of  which  may,  through  analysis,  furnish  matter 
for  a  whole  issue. 

(I)     It  must  be  admitted  that  much  more  than  the  formal  educa- 
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A  Good  Deed  Worthy  of  Imitation. 

Ooe  8weet  woman^  who  loves  both  children  and  flowers,  is  doing  a 
beautiful  work  this  spring.  She  is  making  the  rounds  of  the  schools 
of  her  county   and    presenting   each  child  with   a  package  of  seeds. 

N09  she  doesn't  buy  them.  They  are  all  of  her  own  growing. 
Her  garden  is  a  big,  old-fashioned  country  garden,  that  is  a  sort  of 
supply  house  for  neighbors  and  friends  of  seeds  and  bulbs  and  plants 
and  cuttings  and  blossoms.  But  she  isn't  satisfied  with  giving  only 
to  these ;  her's  is  the  true  missionary  spirit,  that  wants  to  take  in  the 
earth.  Let  me  tell  you  what  she  has  done  the  two  past  summers. 
Before  starting  off  for  a  journey  on  the  train  she  has  filled  her  satchel 
with  poppy  seed,  (oh  !  if  you  could  but  see  her  garden  in  poppy- 
time,  how  you  would  revel  in  color  and  bloom.  Poppies  of  every 
shade  and  hue,  soft  silken  poppies,  nodding  heavy-headed  double  pop- 
pies. Poppies  I  poppies  !  poppies  by  the  acre  !  They  have  possessed 
themselves  of  all  the  land  in  sight,  they  riot  down  the  grape  rows  and 
nod  gaily  above  the  cabbages.  Oh,  its  a  sight  to  gladden  any  heart). 
But  to  return  to  our  friend  on  the  train  with  her  satchel  full  of  poppy 
seeds.  She  carries  a  pepper  box  along,  too,  and  this  she  fills  with 
seeds  from  the  satchel  and  holds  it  out  of  the  window,  letting  the 
seeds  fall  by  the  w^»y.  "  I  want  no  other  monument  after  I  am  dead," 
she  said  to  me  quite  seriously,  '^  than  these  poppies  blooming  along 
the  railroads  of  Georgia."  Isn't  that  making  the  wilderness  to 
blossom,  and  scattering  beauty  as  you  go. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  many  of  us  have  reached  that  splendid 

height  of  all-embracing  charity  as   to  be  careless   where  our  seeds 
fall,  but  I  do  think  that  in   every   community  there  are   women  who 

might  follow  the  example  of  my  generous  friend,  in  giving  seeds  to 

the  school  children.     Here  is  work  for  the  clubs  and  village  improve- 

ment  societies,  as  well  as  the  individual  flower-lover. 

Let  the  seeds  you  give  the  children  be  of  flowers  easily  grown  and 

that  bloom  abundantly ;  and  give  with  them  a  few  simple  directions 

as  to  cultivation  and  how  and  whereto  make  the  bed.    Tell  them  that 

the  last  place  in  the  world  for  a  flower  bed  is  the  center  of  the  lawn, 

but  to  plant  their  flowers  near  the  house,  by  a  clump  of  bushes,  along 

the  fence,  anywhere  where  the  bed  will  have  a   background — like  a 

picture  on  the  wall. 
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If  some  of  the  children  live  near  the  school  they  might  have  their 
flower  gardens  in  the  school  yard,  and  so  the  school  grounds  would 
be  beautiful.  In  the  fall  the  children  might  hold  a  flower  fair  at  the 
schoolhouse  of  the  flowers  they  had  grown.  WouldnH  that  be  a  fair 
worth  attending ! 

Let  teacher  and  parents  co-operate  then,  to  arouse  the  children  to 
an  interest  in  growing  flowers.  Every  one  should  know  something 
of  how  plants  grow  and  the  best  and  surest  way  of  knowing  is  to 
grow  the  plant  yourself.  Let^  the  children  do  this,  and  in  watching 
and  tending  their  flowers  during  the  spring  and  summer  they  will  be 
doing  the  best  kind  of  nature  study. 


The  Foolish  Peach  Blossom. 

Little  Peach  Blossom  lived  in  a  queer  old  house  in  the  very  center 
of  a  queer  old  orchard.  There  were  so  many  of  the  blossom  children^ 
and  they  all  looked  so  much  alike,  that  scarcely  any  one  but  their 
own  mother  could  tell  them  apart. 

They  kept  her  very  busy  too,  for  there  were  all  the  dainty  little 
pink  dresses  to  be  made  every  springtime,  and  all  the  suits  of  red  and 
yellow  and  gold  to  be  worn  in  the  summer  days,  when  the  little  blos- 
soms had  grown  out  of  the  blossomhood  into  great  velvety  peaches. 

Then,  too,  there  were  the  little  brown  nightcaps  to  be  made  ready 
for  the  long  winter's  nap  in  them. 

One  day  a  strange  thing  happened.  How  it  ever  came  about,  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know,  but  poor  little  Peach  Blossom  awoke  a  month  be- 
fore it  was  time.  There  was  the  blue  sky  just  as  she  had  left  it  before 
she  went  to  sleep. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Blossom,  "  it  is  spring."  "  Not  yet,"  sighed  the  tree; 
"  He  still."  "  Not  yet,"  murmured  the  wind,"  as  he  set  all  the  little 
brown  cradles  rocking  again.  ''  Sleep,  sleep,  sleep,"  chirped  a  cold 
little  chicken  under  a  tree. 

But  Blos^m  would  not  listen.  Off  came  her  nightcap,  and  tumbled 
down  to  earth.  Out  stretched  two  little  arms.  And  soon  she  was 
dancing  on  a  bare  bough,  all  clad  in  the  sweetest  pink. 

But  somehow  it  was  lonely  there.  She  wished  she  had  not  broken 
the  cradle,  for  the  other  blossoms  were  asleep  yet.  She  wished  she 
had  not  dropped  her  nightcap,  her  ears  were  so  cold,  and  the  great 
rough  winds  tossed  her  about  and  tore  her  dainty  skirts.  Even  the 
cold  little  chicken  was  cuddled  up  beneath  his  mother's  wing. 

'^  I  think  Jack  Frost  will  come  to-night,"  said  one  tree  to  another, 
as  the  shadows  deepened. 
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Wben  the  sun  rose  next  morniDg  it  set  millioDS  of  tiny  diamond 
eyes  to  blinking  in  its  light. 

"  Oh,  see ; ''  cried  the  children.  "  How  pretty  the  world  looks, 
and  our  old  peach  tree  has  a  whole  overcoat  of  frost.'^  But  they  did 
not  see  the  one  foolish  little  blossom  hanging  dead  upon  the  tree. — 
Helen  E,  Wright^  in  Through  the  Year^  Book  IL,  Silver ,  Burdett  &  Co. 


The  Coming  of  Spring, 

There's  something  in  the  air 
That's  new  and  sweet  and  rare — 
A  scent  from  summer  things, 
A  whir  as  if  of  wings. 

There's  something,  too,  that's  new 
In  the  color  of  the  blue 
That'd  in  the  morning  sky, 
Before  the  sun  is  hign. 

And  though  on  plain  and  hill 
'Tis  winter,  winter  still. 
There's  something  seems  to  say 
That  winter's  had  its  day. 

And  all  this  changing  tint. 
This  whispering  stir  and  hint 
Of  bud  and  bloom  and  wing, 
Is  the  coming  of  the  spring. 

'^Nora  Perry. 

FREE. 

A  copy  of  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
(paper)  to  anyone  who  sends  ns.  in  one  new  subscriber,  or 
who  renews  for  one  year,  sending  ten  cents  for  postage. 
Take  advantage  to-day  of  this  oflFer  before  the  supply  is 
exhausted. 

The  secret  of  geuius  is  to  suffer  no  fiction  to  exist  for  us;  to  realize 
all  that  we  know ;  in  the  high  refinement  of  modern  life,  in  arts,  in 
sciences,  in  books,  in  men,  to  exact  good  faith,  reality  and  a  purpose; 
and  first,  last,  midst  and  without  end  to  honor  every  truth  by  use. — 

Representative  Men. 

Through  the  reading  lesson  the  teacher  has  a  wider  opportunity  for 
influencing  the  child's  life  than  through  any  other  study. — Sarah  L. 
Arnold, 
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A  Poor  Good  School. 


By  Ida  Gilbrt  Mybrb, 
Principal  Washington  Normal  School. 


This  is  a  true  story ;  the  story  of  the  finest  school,  in  spirit,  tliat  I 
have  ever  seen,  (And,  after  all,  this  *' spirit,"  soul,  motive — what- 
ever it  is — makes  up  the  best  part  of  most  of  the  things  of  life,  I 
ween.)  It  was  just  the  kind  of  school  that  you  and  I  can-  have,  too, 
if  we  are  as  wise,  as  industrious,  and  as  little  afraid  of  hard  work  as 
was  the  person  who,  out  of  most  unhopeful  and  discouraging  externals, 
wrought  a  condition  of  healthy  interest  and  growth  in  the  community 
where  he  was  placed,  and,  besides  this,  gave  to  other  workers  the  good 
gift  of  inspiratioD. 

Down  on  the  river  front  in  one  of  our  large  and  most  beautiful 
cities  are  gathered  the  houses  that  belong  to  these  quarters  every- 
where— narrow  houses,  cramped,  in  most  cases  poorly  kept,  in  all 
caches  unattractive  because  the  conditions  of  life  are  hard  here.  Here 
"  the  slave  o\  the  wheel  of  labor"  knows  little  of  leisure  or  loveliness. 
Here  the  still  worse  slave  of  idleness  rots  in  stupidity,  spiritlessness, 
and  misery.  No  need  to  linger  over  this,  for  you  all  know  the  place 
in  its  ugliness  and  unsightliness.  You  know,  too,  that  out  of  these 
houses  swarm  the  prolific  broods  of  poverty — those  inheritors  of 
weariness,  discouragement,  sullenness,  suf<picion,  cupidity,  and  resent- 
ment— whose  elemental  childhood  is  all  but  buried  under  the  smoth- 
ering horrors  of  deprivation  and  distress. 

Here,  too,  in  the  midst,  is  the  schoolhouse  of  the  neighborhood 
where  this  unpromising  youth  is  to  get  a  start  toward  something  like 
responsible  maturity.  It  presents  no  marked  contrast  to  its  surround- 
ings. We  might  stop  here  to  wonder  why  the  finest  buildings,  the 
most  complete  appliances,  ,and  the  best  teachers  are  so  often  placed 
where  they  are  the  least  needed,  with  those  who  have  good  homes  and 
refined  associations,  while  the  mediocre  teacher,  the  neglecte<l  build- 
ing, and  the  greatest  meagreness  of  equipment  are  given  to  those  who 
need  so  much.  However,  that  is  another  story,  whose  telling  is  not 
for  us. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  went  to  the  school  partly  because  it  was  my 
business  to  go,  but  largely  to  see  what  the  Boy  was  doing.  Have  I 
told  you  that  the  teacher  was  a  boy?  Well,  he  was;  and  the  kind, 
too,  that  was  very  likely  to  be  doing  something  different  from  the 
rest  of  us,  so  we  kept  an  eye  on  him — to  our  own  enlightenment  and 
advantage.     On  going  into  the  room  the  first  impression  was  that  of 
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exceeding  lightness  and  brightness,  as  if  one  had  walked  into  the  sun- 
light instead  of  out  of  it,  very  pleasingly  different  from  the  dingy  ap- 
proaches to  the  place.  The  room  itself  was  something  to  wonder  at 
and  to  delight  in.  First  of  all,  it  was  exhilaratingly  clean.  Every- 
thing that  could  shine  shone,  suggesting  the  spick-and-span  quality  of 
the  New  England  kitchen  more  than  anything  else.  Not  a  spot  of 
dirt,  not  a  speck  of  dust  anywhere.  Everything  was  hung  up  that 
ought  to  be,  and  everything  else  was  exactly  where  it  could  give  the 
greatest  advantage  of  convenience  or  adornment.  The  glowing  pride 
displayed  by  all  in  this  spotless  and  well-arranged  place,  the  effort  to 
keep  it  like  this  at  all  times,  the  influence  that  it  most  certainly  had 
had  on  the  personal  habits  of  the  children,  set  one  to  thinking,  at 
once,  of  the  purely  educative  value  of  the  simple  housekeeping  of  the 
schoolroom.  To  this  foundation  of  order  and  cleanliness  and  conven- 
ience had  been  added  the  successful  effort  to  make  the  room  attract- 
ive. It  was  a  beautiful  room,  too  !  The  best  of  it  was  that  it  had 
been  made  so  entirely  by  the  Boy  and  his  children.  There  were 
plants  in  all  the  windows ;  strong,  sturdy,  clean-foliaged  plants,  that 
grew  and  grew  under  the  beneficent  ministrations  of  sun  and  water 
and  willing  small  hands.  These  plants,  like  everything  else  there, 
seemed  to  be  doing  their  best.  On  a  light  side  of  the  room  a  gener- 
ous earth-filled  box  simply  rioted  in  moss,  and  fern,  and  trailing 
vines,  in  spring  blossoms  of  hepatica,  anemone,  and  violet,  all  ener- 
getic and  ambitious,  instead  of  being  choked,  and  starved,  and 
ineffective,  as  so  many  of  our  schoolroom  plants  are.  The  Boy  said 
that  these  made  the  basis  for  much  work,  and,  what  was  better 
still,  recalled  often  that  great  day  when  the  whole  school  had  taken 
its  first  little  journey  in  the  world  to  gather  these  woody  things  and 
to  enjoy  life  together  outside  as  only  liberated  school  children  can. 
An  oleander  tree,  a  donation,  with  more  industrious  spring  plants  in 
the  tub  at  its  base,  greened  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  on  every  desk 
was  a  cup,  glass,  vase — anything  that  would  hold  water — containing 
flowers, — dandelion,  daisy,  or  what  not.  Any  live  plant  thing  was 
welcomed  and  well  treated.  The  most  teachery  of  us  teachers 
are,  at  this  point,  picturing  overturned  dishes,  trickling  rills  of  mois- 
ture, sopping  of  water,  confusion,  irritation,  reproof,  and  a  general 
tumbling  down  of  this  fine  building  up.  These  were  not  there.  Not 
a  thing  of  the  kind  happened.  There  was  in  the  place  a  very  unassum- 
ing, indeed  unconscious,  display  of  personal  responsibility,  which,  if 
sustained  and  given  opportunities  for  growth,  must  make  excellent 
preparation  for  the  later  life  problems  outside  the  schoolroom. 
Around  the  room  were  pictures,  dozens  of  them  at  a  cent  apiece,  pic- 
tures whose  originals  the  world  has  been  calling  good  ever  since  Art 
was  young.     With  these  the  boys  and  girls  were  growing  up,  absprb- 
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ing  them,  knowing  them,  liking  them.  Landseer  and  Leighton, 
Reynolds  and  Bonheur  were  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  their  friends  and 
real  neighbors  through  the  able  advocacy  of  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion. These,  too,  had  set  on  foot  trips  abroad,  to  the  art  gallery  and 
the  picture  shops,  whose  existence,  even,  had  been  hitherto  unknown 
to  these  young  river  folks,  and  from  which  they  had  gathered  impres- 
sions and  drawing  tastes  that  must  later  mean  something,  at  least,  of 
refinement  and  pleasure. 

In  this  remarkable  day  home  built  by  the  Boy  and  the  children 
was  the  busiest,  happiest,  hardiest  community  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  sharpness  and  hardness  of  these  particular  young  lives  had  soft- 
ened into  interest,  pride,  energy,  elation — I  am  tempted  to  say  exalta- 
tion— that  made  every  item  of  work  or  play  go  with  a  snap,  a  spring,, 
a  spontaneity  that  was  truly  inspiring. 

The  lesson— one  of  them — was  in  language  based  on  plant  study. 
One  after  another,  or  several  at  a  time,  those  pupils,  confident,  ready, 
serious,  went  to  the  board  to  draw  the  plant  in  band.  This  they  did 
with  a  directness,  a  freedom,  and  a  fidelity  that  gave  hopeful  promise 
for  any  other  business  in  which  they  might  engage.  Sometimes  one 
talked  as  he  drew — not  an  easy  thing  to  do— giving  facts  about  color,, 
number  of  parts,  place  of  growth  and  time  of  blossoming.  This  was 
done  with  none  of  the  distressing,  time-wasting  timidity  so  often 
shown  by  pupils.  This  confidence,  no  doubt,  had  been  secured  by  the 
habitual  respect  for  their  work  which  was  so  in  evidence  on  this  par- 
ticular day.  Sometimes  one  was  asked  to  make  a  story  about  the 
plant.  It  came  with  an  ease  and  consistency  that  I  have  seen  no- 
where else.  Probably  no  one  had  ever  laughed  at  these  stories  or 
pronounced  them  altogether  bad. 

The  teaching  itself  seemed  to  me  most  unusual.  It  was  done  with 
such  an  appearance  of  inconsequence,  of  courtesy  and  sympathy. 
Under  this  light  touch,  though,  there  was  a  steady  grasp  and  a  well- 
ordered  plan.  Much  of  it  consisted  in  giving  the  pupils  opportunities 
to  do  something,  to  say  something,  to  be  something,  to  give  a  judg- 
ment, an  opinion,  advice  even.  At  every  instant  there  was  the  little 
quick  throwing  back  to  them  by  the  teacher,  to  which  they  responded 
¥nth  the  rapidity  and  alertness  of  young  terriers.  A  happy  free 
laugh  sometimes  came  out  and  nobody  was  shocked. 

A  little  girl  sitting  in  front  of  me,  and  slightly  diverted  by  my 
newness,  turned,  while  we  whispered  after  this  fashion  :  ^'  Our  teacher 
is  very  nice  tb  us."  (Great  pride  of  proprietorship  here.)  '*  So  I  see,"  I 
said.  "  He  says  maybe  we  may  come  to  school  all  summer."  "  You 
donH  want  to  come  to  school  in  hot  weather !  "  "  Oh,  yes,  we  do  !. 
He  gives  us  pleasure."  And  here  a  faint  suspicion  and  distrust 
crossed  her  face  lest  I  might  be  the  Mighty  Someone  who  could  put 
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a  stop  to  such  joys  as  sweltering  in  hot  schoolhouses  through  July 
and  August.  Sometime  you  may  hear  how  he  did  do  this  very  thing, 
and  how  soon,  not  only  the  children  but  half  the  parents  in  the 
neighborhood, "  came  to  school,"  too. 

Reluctantly  I  left  that  place,  for  I  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  rever- 
ence, even,  for  teacher  and  pupils.  The  Boy  said,  "  I  am  going  to 
see  the  lady  to  the  car.''  That  was  all.  They  threw  back  a  little 
square,  understanding  look  of  good-fellowship  for  him  and  one  of 
interest  in  me,  I  am  proud  to  say,  though  I  doubt  not  that  it  was 
born  out  of  the  fact  that  this  wonderful  friend  of  theirs  deemed  me 
worthy  of  so  much  of  consideration,  and  so  we  left  them  without  ad- 
vice or  admonition,  sure  that  they  would  continue  to  faithfully  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  hour. 

Delighted !  Why,  I  haven't  gotten  over  it  yet,  with  months  be- 
tween this  and  it,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall.  We  can  all  do  it,  too. 
No  one  can  say,  ^^  But  he  had  such  an  advantage,"  for  he  didn't 
have,  except  that  he  is  himself,  which  I  grant  is  a  gain  over  many  of 
us.  He  had  everything  that  ordinarily  counts  as  a  disadvantage, 
but  with  the  simple  tools  of  industry,  sympathy,  sense,  and  a  true 
idea  of  values  and  adaptability,  he  wrought  wonders  of  good  in  that 
-community  along  the  river  front.  As  for  me,  every  day  since  I  was 
blessed  by  this  inspirational  experience,  it  has  made  me  sing  and  as- 
pire. 

'*  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll  I 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past  I 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life*s  unresting  sea." 

— American  Primary  Teacher. 


The  Reason  Why. 

Why  do  we  continue  sending  this  magazine  until  we  receive  an 
order  to  discontinue  it,  accompanied  by  a  remittance  to  pay  for  all  re- 
ceived to  date  of  such  order? 

Because  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  subscribers  wish  it  sent  right  along, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  bother  of  sending  in  their  names  each  year,  and 
possibly  missing  a  number  by  neglecting  to  reorder  in  time.  Also,  it 
saves  us  a  great  amount  of  work  of  entering  subscriptions  in  our 
4nailing  list. 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 


Edited  by  L«  Gbaham  Orozibb. 

IVhile  an  essential  feature  of  the  Journal,  the  Outlook  is  an  independent 
department  in  that  for  the  views  therein  expressed  Miss  Crozier 

is  personally  and  entirely  responsible. 


The  Crumpacker  Bill  and  the  Law  of  the  Multipli- 
cation of  Effects. 

The  opponents  of  the  Crumpacker  Bill  claim  that  its  sole  object  is 
to  decrease  the  democratic  representations  in  Congress.  Let  the  ob- 
ject be  what  it  may  its  passage  will  produce  some  iiar-reaching  results, 
not  the  least  of  which  may  be  the  overhauling  if  not  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  whole  system  of  public  instruction. 

Already  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Mississippi  legislature 
looking  to  a  division  of  the  school  tax  paid  by  the  two  races  with  a 
view  to  appropriating  the  amount  paid  by  the  white  race  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools  for  the  whites,  the  amount  paid  by  the  colored  popula- 
tion to  be  expended  upon  schools  for  the  children  of  that  race,  and 
no  matter  if  the  Rowan  bill  does  or  does  not  become  a  law,  the  fact 
remains  that  a  question  has  been  sprung  which  will  present  itself,  un- 
der different  forms,  in  the  different  sections,  namely,  *'  Is  the  public 
school  meeting  in  the  fullest  sense  the  demands  of  the  age  and  the 
nation  ?''  and  again,  '^Is  the  system  to  be  regarded  as  an  eleemosy- 
nary institution  or  as  an  articulate  part  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment ?  "  If  the  first,  its  beneficiaries  must  be  only  those  unable  to 
pay  tuition ;  if  the  second  then  its  continuance  will  rest  upon  its 
ability  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  giving  the  best  possible  returns — 
these  returns  to  be  tested  by  practical  results  and  not  by  sentiment — 
for  the  180,000,000  of  public  money  that  is  now  annually  expended. 

*^^M  %^#  ^J^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^0  ^^0  ^^^ 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^f^  ^f*  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Lord  Roseberry  said  in  substance  recently :  "  We  are  a  people  of 
waste — we  are  rich,  we  are  powerful,  we  are  numerous,  but  we  lack 
scientific  method,  and  if  we  are  to  make  the  empire  what  it  should 
be  we  must  introduce  more  thorough-going  and  scientific  methods  in 
commerce,  in  education  and  in  war.  The  ex-premier  warned  the 
municipality  of  Chatham  (be  was  being  entertained  there)  that  in  the 
work  of  reform  we  will  meet  with  obstructions  in  parliament,  ob- 
structions of  privilege  and  of  prejudice,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  go 
on  patching  and  botching  up  immediate  difficulties  only  to  meet  them 
later  in  other  and  exaggerated  forms.  And  depend  upon  it,''  he  added 
in  closing,  "  no  matter  how  brilliant  you  are,  the  tortoise  of  prepara- 
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tion,  method  and  investigation  will  always  catch  up  and  overtake* 
the  hare  which  leaves  everything  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
and  all  of  this  applies  quite  as  well  to  the  state  of  afiairs  in  this 
country  as  in  Eoglaud  and  one  of  the  first  departments  where  the 
tortoise  of  investigation  will  be  put  to  work  is  that  system  upon 
which  we  are  spending  vast  sums  of  money  under  the  plea  that  it  is 
moulding  the  youth  of  the  country  for  citizenship  in  a  iree  and  dem- 
ocratic state.  For  the  time  for  self-gratulation  has  past.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  and  scarce  half  a  dozen  were  found  who  did  not  join  in  the 
pean  of  praise  to  the  nation's  great  system  of  free  schooling  which 
is  supposed  to  level  class  distinction  and  to  fit  every  boy  for  the 
Senate. 

But  to-day  it  is  found  that  we  have  an  excess  of  candidates  for  the 
Senate,  while  social  caste  is  perhaps  with  us  more  fixed  (or  rather 
there  is  a  greater  and  more  apparent  efiPort  to  fix  it)  than  among  any 
civilized  people. 

*^^M  ^^f  ^^fi  ^^f  ^^f  ^^0  ^^^  ^^^ 

rfl^  #J*  ^^^  ^^^  ^i^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Now  the  Crumpacker  bill  and  the  counter  measures  to  which  it  will 
give  rise  will  precipitate  at  least  two  vital  questions : 

1.  Does  a  literary  or  even  a  scientific  curriculum  fit  the  individual 
for  active  co-operation  in  the  industrial  system,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  corner-stone  of  democracy  ? 

2.  If  a  system  of  public  or  gratuitous  instruction  is  necessary  in 
how  far  should  it  become  an  articulate  part  of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment? 

The  two  points  of  which  we  have  made  the  greatest  boast  are 
precisely  the  two  which  are  drawing  upon  us  severest  criticism.  We 
claimed  that  through  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  youth  would 
be  fitted  ior  democratic  citizenship,  and  now,  through  sad  experience, 
we  are  having  to  recognize  what  we  should  have  known  from  the  first, 
namely,  that  book  knowledge  does  not  impart  manual  dexterity,  nor 
does  it  especially  promote  habits  of  industry. 

2.  We  have  claimed  that  our  schools  were,  as  a  rule,  set  outside 
party  politics  and  hence  uucontaminated  by  the  spoils  system  only  to 
discover  at  last  that  politics  has  all  the  while  and  still  is  playing  a 
great  part,  and  that  the  pulling  of  small  wires  may  not  be  less  but 
more  inimical  to  public  interest  than  the  manipulation  of  the  ward 
politician's  cable,  which  all  can  see  and  may  abhor.  In  other  words, 
because  the  virility  and  genuine  interest  of  a  political  contest  was 
lacking  we  deluded  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  their  absence* 
marked  the  presence  of  higher  methods.  Our  political  methods  may 
be  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  but  whatever  they  may  be,  the  same 
should  prevail  throughout.  A  democracy  should  remain  true  to  its 
hypothesis  and  hold  a  member  of  Congress  just  as  worthy  esteem  as- 
a  school  teacher. 
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The  Crumapacker  bill  is  not  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  fifteenth 
:amendmentybutis  based  on  the  second  section  of  the  fourteenth,  pro- 
viding that  "when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of 
electors  for  President  and  vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congresdy  etc.,  is  denied  to  anyone  of  the  male  inhab- 
itantS;  being  21  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be  in 
any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime, 
the  basis  ot  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  have  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  male  citizens  21  years  of  age  in  such  State/' 

Bnt  the  constitution  does  not  give  any  one  the  right  to  vote.  It 
only  protects  from  discrimination  on  account  of  race  color  or  previou&i 
loondition  of  servitude,  and  beyond  that  a  State  has  a  right  to  say  what 
shall  be  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and  the  discrimination  in  the 
States  at  which  this  measure  is  supposed  to  be  aimed  is  not  against 
color,  but  illiteracy — Mississippi,  to  quote  one  instance,  having  prac- 
tically copied  its  law  from  Massachusetts,  making  the  requirement 
however,  a  little  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  measure  upon  which 
it  is  modeled. 

In  discussing  why,  at  the  expiration  of  35  years  of  citizenship, 
there  are  still  so  few  negroes  able  to  meet  an  educational  qualifica- 
tion two  tendencies  may  be  noted  :  One  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  educational  system  of  the  South  is  at  fault ;  the  other  to  argue 
that  it  is  not  advisable  that  any  element,  black  or  white,  be  encour- 
■agedor  allowed  to  accept  much  while  contributing  little. 

As  to  the  first  charge  that  the  illiteracy  and  hence  disenfranchise- 
inent  of  the  negro  is  due  to  a  defective  or  'dual'  system  of  education 
pecular  to  the  South,  one  has  only  to  look  about  to  find  that  illiteracy 
is  not  the  only  means  by  which  the  power  or  right  to  vote 
may  be  invalidated.  Just  now,  in  one  of  the  banner  States  of  the 
Union  a  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  to  set  aside  a  certain  ''Board  of 
-City  Affairs,''  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  act  in  its 
stead.  That  is,  the  voters  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
•cities  of  the  Central  West  are  declared  incapable  of  selecting  those 
who  shall  administer  their  city  government,  and  the  Governor  is 
called  upon  to  appoint  such  persons  as  he  individually  sees  fit.  There 
is  another  side  of  the  same  question — that  is,  the  vote  may  be  cast 
•and  cotin/ed  and  officers  installed  and  yet  the  choice  of  the  majority 
may  not  be  allowed  to  prevail. 

Truly  the  fitting  of  the  individual  for  citizenship  is  no-small  under- 
taking— and  even  at  this  early  stage  the  discussion  may  suggest  three 
•conclusions,  each  one  of  which  may,  through  analysis,  furnish  matter 
ior  a  whole  issue. 

(I)     It  must  be  admitted  that  much  more  than  the  formal  educa- 
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tion   for  which  the  school  is  responsible  must  be  brought  to  bear  W 
this  government  is  to  survive  and  hold  its  own. 

(2)  That  the  school  system  must  be  concerned  less  with  mere 
acquisition  of  formal  knowledge — and  must  look  more  to  the  coor- 
dination of  activities — ^and  the  development  of  the  industrial  powers 
of  the  individual. 

(3)  That  the  home  must  be  much  more  definitely  a  center  of  sys- 
tematic and  consecutive  progress  toward  cooperative  citizenship. 
While  our  reformatories  and  jails  must  be  put  under  the  supervision 
of  accredited  students  in  the  science  of  penal  and  reform  measures — 
these  students  to  be  responsible  to  and  in  constant  touch  with  those 
institutions  which  are  making  specific  and  definite  study  of  this 
department  of  social  science. 

Among  the  current  articles  on  this  subject  that  might  be  cited — 
those  of  the  Independent,  January  18-27  of  the  February  Nos.  will 
be  found  to  touch  on  many  sides  of  the  issue.  * 


The  Teacher. 

( With  Apologies  to  Kipling,) 

A  maid  there  was  and  she  taught  a  school 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
For  parents  and  school-boards  stiff  and  cool 
(They  thought  she  was  only  a  hired  tool), 
But  she  knew  she  was  there  for  good  or  ill 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

Oh,  the  years  we  spend,  and  the  skill  we  spend, 

And  the  work  of  our  brain  and  hand 

Belong  to  the  people  who  do  not  know 

(And  we  sometimes  think  they  never  will  know) 

And  do  not  understand. 

A  maid  there  was,  and  her  life  she  spent 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
Youth  and  brains  and  a  good  intent 
(But  they  never  cared  what  the  teacher  meant), 
But  a  teacher  must  follow  her  natural  bent 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

Oh  the  toil  she  gave  and  the  strength  she  gave 
And  the  hopes — that  were  built  on  sand — 
Belong  to  the  children  who  didn't  know  why 
(And  of  course  she  didn't  expect  them  to  try) 
And  did  not  understand. 

And  it  isn't  the  care  and  the  wear  and  tear 
That  crushed  like  a  steel-glove  hand, 
It's  coming  to  know  that  he  never  cared 
(Seeing  at  last  that  they  never  cared. 
And  would  not  understand. 

— CiiARLiOTTB  West  in  Boston  TranscripU 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT, 


Edited  by  Willbttb  A.  Allbh, 
Principal  of  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 


The  forces  \^hich  have  brought  civilization  out  of  barbarism  have- 
proceeded  from  the  minds  of  men  who  utilized  physical  and  mental 
power  in  productive,  creative  work  ;  who  obeyed  Carlyle's  command 
to  ^^  Be  no  longer  chaos,  but  a  world,  or  at  least  a  worldkin.  Produce  ! 
Produce !  were  it  but  the  pitifullest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a  product, 
produce  it  in  God^s  name!'^  Froebel  did  the  world  an  everlasting 
service  by  working  out  systematically  and  scientifically,  the  means 
which  shall  make  him  an  important  factor  in  the  world's  improve- 
ment. 

The  study  of  brain  action  by  specialists  has  shown  that  part,  a 
certain  area  of  the  brain,  termed  the  motor  area,  can  reach  its  highest 
development  only  by  the  use  of  the  hand  in  gaining  ideas,  and  also 
that  this  motor  area  is  most  capable  of  development  while  the  child  is 
young.  Indeed,  it  is  considered  impossible  to  completely  develop  it 
in  a  person  in  whose  youth  it  was  neglected.  It  was  FroebeFs  aim 
to  vitalize  education  all  along  the  line,  from  primary  to  university, 
so  unifying  the  educational  process  and  rendering  the  work  of  the  school 
more  efficient  in  making  true  manhood  universal,  that  we  may  have 
no  apologies  for  the  Creator's  image,  but  genuine,  manly,  noble  men  ; 
men  who  have  been  trained  in  their  youth  to  observe,  to  appreciate 
and  to  love  the  good,  the  pure  and  the  true  in  every-day  surround- 
ings, that  sin  and  vice  may  offer  no  allurements.  Boys,  who  in  their 
school  days  have  daily  exercise  in  thinking  out  various  practical  prob- 
lems of  original  construction  and  diverse  relationships  develop  the 
power  of  promptly  and  clearly  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false, 
the  just  from  the  unjust,  and  hence  have  the  later  capability  of  grap- 
pling with  the  problems  of  the  day  and  settling  them  righteously. 
Men  who  have  developed  from  within  a  selWirecting  energy  by 
continued  exercise  of  will  and  conduct  in  cooperation  with  Divinity 
may  help  our  nation  to  increase  its  strength  and  preserve  its  honor. 

That  the  kindrgarten  idea  is  enlisting  the  attention  of  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  thoughtful  people  of  Georgia  is  proven  by  the 
many  requests  we  recive  for  kindergarten  teachers,  coming  from  com- 
munities desiring  private  kindergatens,  and  from  superintendents  of 
schools,  as  well  as  by  the  enlarged  enrollment  in  our  normal  depart- 
ment and  the  greater  number  of  visitors  desiring  to  investigate  the- 
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principles  of  this  education   which  develops  head,  heart,  mind,  soul 
and  body  simultaneously  and  continuously. 

The  advantage  of  systematic  early  training  as  a  formative  power  in 
the  building  of  Christian  character  is  being  universally  recognized 
in  the  work  of  foreign  missions  as  well  as  in  our  home  education.  In 
Mexico,  Brazil,  India,  Turkey,  the  Hawain  Islands,  and  other  foreign 
fields,  the  kindergarten  has  been  established  us  a  most  efficient  means 
lor  reaching  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child  before  the  blight  of 
heathenism  shall  have  dwarfed  its  life. 

More  than  two  years  ago  a  missionary  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South 
4nade  a  strong  plea-  for  kindergartens  in  China,  and  one  of  her  mis- 
sionaries, Miss  Emma  Gary,  now  at  home  for  a  season's  rest,  is  devot- 
ing a  large  share  of  the  precious  time  to  study  of  educational  princi- 
ples and  methods  at  the  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 

'^  No  accumulation  of  facts  can  compensate  for  the  narrowing 
•of  the  growing  mind." — Arlo  Bates. 

The  kindergarten  profession  cannot  be  held  resposible  for  the  at- 
tempts at  kindergarten  work  by  untrained  teachers.  Those  who 
engage  or  patronize  a  kindergartner  should  know  whether  she  holds  a 
diploma  from  a  training  school  in  good  standing. 

'<  There  ought  to  be  in  this  and  every  other  community  a  parents' 
league,  whose  sole  and  only  purpose  should  be  to  find  out  the  laws 
governing  the  growth  of  the  child  and  then  try  to  observe  them." — 
J".  F.  SayloTy  Child  Study  Monthly, 

Five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifly  dollars  was  expendeil  in  the 
vacation  schools  of  Chicago  last  summer  to  keep  2,000  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  off  the  streets  and  employed  in  educational 
work  of  some  sort,  from  kindergarten  exercises  to  manual  training, 
drawing,  painting  and  nature  study.  Each  child  who  attended  the 
vacation  schools  during  the  six  weeks  they  were  kept  open  cost  the 
community  $2.93,  of  which  fifty  cents  was  spent  on  excursions. — 
Child  Study  Monthly. 

The  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  School  is  favoring  its  class  with 
a  course  of  lectures  the  current  year.  J.  C.  Woodward,  A.M.,  of 
Newnan  opened  the  course  with  a  lecture  on  "  Nature  Study," 
abounding  with  helpful  thoughts  and  practical  suggestions  for  kinder- 
garten and^  primary  teachers.  Prof.  Gaertner,  of  Newnan,  gave  a 
most  interesting  talk  on  '^  Prose  and  Poetry,"  pointing  out  the  inner 
characteristics  of  true  poetry  out  of  classic  thought. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Dodge,  of  East  Point,  gave  an  informal  and  much  en- 
joyed talk  emphasizing  the  relation  of  phrenology  to  child  study. 
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February  19th  brings  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mrs.  Lucretia  Wil- 
liard  Treaty  a  noted  kindergarten  training  teacher  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Her  subject,  *'  The  Twentieth*  Century  Child  and  How  to 
Meet  its  Needs/'  is  of  deep  interest  to  mothers  and  teachers. 

On  March  2d  Mrs.  J.  K.  Ottley  will  address  the  class  upon  the 
subject  of  Sociology.  Mrs.  Ottley's  recognized  ability  and  special 
attention  given  to  this  line  of  thought  guarantee  a  treat  to  her  hearers. 

As  a  climax  to  the  feast  we  are  promised  a  lecture  by  our  State 
Commissioner  of  Education,  6.  H.  Glenn. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

We  have  already  stated,  in  these  pages,  our  belief  that  it  is  often- 
times better  for  a  teacher  to  read  a  novel  than  a  book  on  pedagogy  ; 
we,  therefore,  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for  giving  in  this  issue  reviews 
of  three  recent  novels:  "Henry  Worthington,  Idealist,'^  by  Margaret 
Sherwood;  "The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken,'' by  Mrs.  Henry 
Dudeney,  and  "  Young  April,"  by  Eggerton  Castle,  all  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

Henry  Worthington  is  a  young  professor  of  Sociology,  eager  to  make 
his  teaching  not  a  dead  repetition  of  dry  formulas,  but  a  live  coal 
to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  his  hearers  and  arouse  them  to  the  larger 
life  of  social  service.  An  idealist?  Yes;  but  by  no  means  an  idle 
dreamer,  for  Henry  Worthington  stands  ready  to  sacrifice  to  his  ideals 
not  only  position  but  love,  both  the  sweet  new  love  that  has  just  come 
into  his  life  and  that  love,  old  as  life  itself,  for  his  father.  This  is  the 
supreme  test  when  truth  to  an  ideal  demands  that  we  hurt  and  disap- 
point those  that  we  love,  and  this  test  comes  to  Henry  Worthington. 
But  I  must  not  go  on,  for  I  might  spoil  the  story  for  some  possible 
reader,  and  the  story  is  much  too  cleverly  told  for  me  to  willingly  do 
that.  Yet,  after  all,  the  main  interest  of  the  book  does  not  center 
around  the  story,  but  in  the  social  and  economic  questions  brought  up 
by  the  way :  the  department  store,  cheap  labor,  whether  a  college 
should  receive  as  a  gift  money  that  is  not  economically  clean,  the  right 
of  a  university  professor  to  freedom  of  speech.  All  these  questions 
Mrs.  Sherwood  handles  with  the  power  that  comes  from  sincere  convic- 
tion. Her  outlook  is  broad,  her  study  has  been  close,  and  her  work 
is  particularly  sound  and  strong.  And  yet  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Mrs.  Sherwood's  zeal  as  a  reformer  hinders  her  power  as  a 
novelist.  Like  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  she  is  oppressed  by  her  prob- 
lems. Her  book  lacks  the  spontaneity  that  betrays  the  consummate 
artist.  Nothwithstanding  these  deductions,  however,  we  feel  bound  to 
add  that  we  have  read  no  book  recently  with  greater  interest  and  pleas- 
ure than  "  Henry  Worthington,  Idealist/' 
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"  The  Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken  "  is  a  strong  book,  but  by  no- 
means  pleasant  reading.  It  is  not  the  sort  oi  book  that  leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  but  it  leaves  a  heavy  weight  on  the  heart.  Mrs» 
Henry  Dudenay  handles  a  difficult  subject  with  skill  and  tenderness. 
An  idiot  child,  the  curse  of  heredity,  and  the  gradual  awakening  of 
the  mother  love  in  the  heart  of  Harriott  Wicken  iurnish  the  founda- 
tion for  a  story  of  tragic  power.  Among  thoughtful  people  the  story 
is  sure  to  find  its  quota  of  appreciative  readers. 

^'  Young  April,'^  by  Eggerton  Castle,  has  for  its  central  figure  » 
young  English  aristocrat  who,  while  traveling  on  the  continent,, 
receives  notice  of  the  sudden  death  of  an  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Roches- 
ter, and  of  his  own  accession  to  the  title  and  estates.  One  month* 
hence,  upon  coming  of  age,  he  must  enter  upon  these  new  responsibili- 
ties— the  thirty  days  intervening  he  determines  to  enjoy  to  the  utter- 
most. "  Young  April ''  is  the  account  of  the  adventures  that  befell 
him  during  that  eventful  month.  The  story  is  full  of  the  sunshine  of 
the  yearns  spring  and  the  light-heartedness  of  the  youthful  hero. 

We  have  received  a  series  of  readers  from  the  publishing  house  of  B.. 
F.  Johnson,  Richmond,  Va.  The  series  begins  with  Johnson's  Primer 
and  extends  to  Johnson's  Fifth  Reader,  with  the  two  books  *'  The  Life 
of  Robert  E.  Lee''  and  "The  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson"  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  set,  we  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  excellent  work  that  has  been  done  by 
editors  and  publishers.  Throughout  the  series  the  twofold  aim  has 
been  kept  constantly  in  view  of  increasing  gradually  and  systematic- 
ally the  child's  vocabulary  and  developing  gradually  and  systematic- 
ally his  moral  being. 

The  pedagogical  correctness  of  these  readers  is  assured  by  the  fact 
that  the  revision  of  the  entire  series  has  been  in  the  hands  ot  Prof.  E. 
C.  Branson,  teacher  of  Pedagogy  in  the  Georgia  State  Normal  School 
and  author  of  "Methods  of  Teaching  Reading."  From  the  first  the 
principle  of  interest  is  taken  advantage  of.  The  child's  love  of  stories 
and  his  intecest  in  the  nature-world  around  him  are  the  guides  to  the 
selection  of  material  for  the  first  two  or  three  years'  work.  Here  we 
find  "  Red  Riding  Hood  "  and  "  Sleeping  Beauty,"  the  child  poems  of 
Eugene  Field  and  Stevenson,  "  Hiawatha"  and  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 
In  the  Fourth  Reader  grade  the  child  is  introduced  to  Greek  and 
Norse  mythology,  and  the  Fifth  Reader  is  intended  to  lead  straight  to 
the  library.  The  selections  are  from  the  best  authors  :  Scott,  Byron  and 
Shelley,  Dickens  and  George  Eliot ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  child  shall 
have  finished  the  series  he  should  have  come  into  his  inheritance :  a 
love  of  reading,  the  key  that  shall  unlock  to  him  the  treasure  house  of 
literature. 
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Bat  besides  its  general  excellence,  this  series  has  a  special  feature 
that  should  recommend  it  for  use  in  Southern  schools.  It  is  a  South- 
ern enterprise,  with  Southern  editors  and  a  Southern  publisher.  The 
spirit  back  of  it  is  the  spirit  that  has  been  at  the  foundation  of  the 
publishing  business  of  B.  F.  Johnson  &  Co. — no  narrow  feeling  of 
sectionalism,  but  a  firm  belief  in  the  talents  and  ability  of  Southern 
authors.  Consequently  we  find  in  these  readers  an  unusually  large 
number  of  selections  from  Southern  writers:  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne, 
Henry  Timrod,  Francis  O.  Ticknor  and  Sidney  Lanier.  The  children 
in  the  first  grade  read  of  the  hero  Lee,  and  the  children  in  the  fifth  grade 
read  Father  Ryan's  "  Sword  of  Lee"  and  the  "Conquered  Banner'' 
and  Henry  Grady's  "  The  Confederate  Soldier.  "  We  find,  too,  in 
these  readers  our  own  nature  poems  on  the  magnolia  and  the  mocking 
bird.  The  children  who  read  these  selections  will  be  the  better 
Americans  for  the  quickening  and  deepening  of  their  affections  for 
their  own  Southland.  We  would  recommend  all  Southern  teachers 
to  examine  the  series.  The  mechanical  execution  is  good  and  the 
prices  most  reasonable.  ' 

Picture  Study  in  Elementary  Schools.  By  L.  L.  W.  Wilson.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

The  widespread  interest  in  school-room  decoration  and  the  general 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  art  in  education  makes  the  appearance 
of  this  series  of  works  especially  timely.  The  series  is  composed  of 
two  books  for  pupils  and  two  teacher's  manuals.  The  books  for  pupils 
are  35  cents  each.  They  contain  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces 
selected  for  study,  and  facing  each  picture  is  a  verse  or  two  germane 
to  the  subject.  The  teachers'  manuals  are  90  cents  each.  The  books 
are  designed  to  aid  teachers  in  imparting  to  children  a  true  apprecia- 
tion and  love  for  the  paintings  by  the  world's  great  masters.  The 
course  carries  the  pupil  through  the  chief  schools  of  paintings,  and  the 
subjects  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  their  appropriateness  to  the  months 
of  the  school  year.  In  connection  with  every  picture  represented  is  a 
biography  of  the  painter,  with  criticisms  and  bibliography,  so  that  the 
teacher  will  come  to  the  pupil  with  a  full  mind.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  in  the  study  of  pictures  and  in  the  introduction  of  the  master- 
pieces of  art  into  the  school-room  a  means  of  enriching  the  life  of  the 
people.  The  child  has  as  much  right  to  his  art  inheritance  as  to  his 
literary  inheritance,  and  the  teacher  will  find  Mrs.  Wilson's  books 
helpful  in  opening  up  to  the  children  this  new  world  of  beauty. 


With  the  Magazines. 


No  personal  article  about  John  Kuskin  has  so  largely  been  inspired  by  inti- 
mate knowledge  and  sympathy  as  that  written  by  Canon  Rawnsley  and  printed 
in  the  Magazine  Number  of  The  Outlook  for  March.    Dr.  Rawnsley  is  the  vicar 
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of  OroBthwaite,  Keswick,  and  knew  Brantwood  and  its'master  for  many  yean. 
He  writes  with  many  details  and  anecdotes  of  Buskin's  services  to  his  neigh- 
borhood and  especiallv  to  the  village  of  Coniston ;  of  the  great  writer's  friend- 
ships, and  of  the  simple  and  touching  services  at  his  funeral.  The  article  has 
several  illustrations.     ($8  a  year.    The  Outlook  Company,  New  York.) 

An  article  in  the  March  Forum  that  educators  will  find  interesting  is  on  the 
subject  **  The  Ignorance  of  E^lucation  and  the  Project  of  an  International  Uni- 
versity." 

In  the  March  Atlantic  Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs  of  Harvard  College  discusses 
wisely  and  pertinently  **  The  Transition  from  School  to  College,"  making  many 
suggestions  how  boys  should  be  better  prepared  morally  for  college,  and  how 
they  can  be  guided  better  after  entrance. 

*'  Where  the  Founder  of  the  Kindergarten  was  i^rn  "  is  the  title  of  an  in- 
teresting article  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  March. 

President  William  Goodell  Frost  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  contributes 
to  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  March  a  study  of  those  interesting  people,  the 
mountaineers  of  our  Southern  States.  The  article  is  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  mountain  people  in  their  home  life  and  of 
Berea  students. 

A.  paper  on  **  Becent  Science  "  by  Prince  Kropotkin  is  one  of  the  many 
valuable  articles  in  the  Eclectic  for  March.  The  Living  Age  Co.,  Boston,  pub- 
lishers. 


Horsford'8  Acid  Phosphate 

relieves  the  tired  and  con- 
fused condition  of  the  brain 
after  excessive  mental  exer- 
tion. 

It  imparts  to  the  entire 
system  new  life  and  energy, 
thereby  increasing  the  capac- 
ity for  mental  and  physical 
labor. 

Pleasant  to  Take. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital, 

OF  CHICAeo.  ILLINOIS. 

The  LarxeBt  and  Best  Bqutpped 
Homeopathic   Medical  College  in  the  World. 

The  4Ut  Annual  session  opens  September,  IMM. 
The  Colleiie  currlcalum  embraces  the  foUewinir 
leatares: 

I.    A  Four  Years'  Graded  CoUealate  Course. 

2  Hospiisl  and  Dispensary  CUnloal  Itistmctlon 
bj  the  College  staff. 

5.  Fonrteon  Oeneral  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sab  CUales 
each  and  every  week  of  the  season. 

4.  During  the  year  ending  April  1,  18M,  there 
were  treated  in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our 
own  staff,  29,919  oases 

6.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruction  in  Thoroughly 
Equipped  Laboratories. 

For  announcements  and  sample  copies  of  Clinique, 
address  the  registrar 

JAME«  E.  COBB.  M.D. 
E.  S.  BAILEY.  M.D..  Dmr. 
2811-3  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chlcavo 


pop  Sale  by  all  Dtiuggists. 


GET  YOUR  B1j^„|j  ^^^  y^^ 

Journals,  Cash  Books, 
Binding,  j^lprtrotyping 

'  etc.,  etc.,  ot 

Tbe  Franklin  Printing  &  Pablishing  Co., 

GEO.  W.  HABRISON,  Manager 

(BtaUrrlatir),  AtlAlltJI,  Ga. 

9SrCkmauU  them  before  placing  your  ordera," 
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Education. 

Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to  know  what  they  do 
not  kaow.  It  meana  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave. 
It  U  not  teaching  the  youth  of  England  the  shapes  of  letters  and  the 
tricke  of  oumbers,  and  then  leaving  them  to  turn  their  arithmetic  to 
roguery  aad  their  literature  to  lust.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  traioiDg 
tbem  into  the  perfect  exercise  and  kingly  continence  of  their  bodies. 
— Buskin. 


TRUTH 

IS  THB  NBW 

MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 

la  evtry  ktuc  of  which  ue  BEAUTIFUL 
COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Nothing  to  equal  th«  beauty  ant!  flniili 
of  tht«e  wonderful  colored  ^urei  hu  ever 
bdore  been  atten^iud  tn  any  periodical. 

Tbr  lerk*  of  artlclct  now  runoiDg  la 
TRUTH  OD  American  AiiiiU  and  Ihdr 
-work,  freely  illuitnted  hi  colon  and  tn 
black  and  wttltai  from  patntingt  by  the 
artiiti  the  aitklei  arc  on.  ti  of  ezceptloDal 
(Qcrtt  and  Inlcrcri. 

BUY  A  COPY  OP  ANY  NEWSKIAN. 

YOU  WILL  BE  PLGASep  WITH  IT. 

SmOLE  CnPIRS  U  CENTS. 

SUBSCKIPTION  PER  VEAR  S3. 

TRUTH  COMPANY, 

19th  Street  &  4th  Avenue 

NBW  YORK. 


Chicago   Free  Kindergarten 
Normal  Training  School. 

OrpKlnd  1881.  I*c<i-psrat«d  1883. 

eVA   B   WHiTMORE,  OaaSupt. 

ANNA  e.  BKYAN,  Pria. 

AUrw.  Free  Ktnilerg:ari<n  Association, 
ARHOUR  INSTITUTE. 
IM  St  and  ATmonr  ave.,  CUcaco.  I'L 
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SNOW  PUSIES 
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PANSIES 


°^^J»™  Blank  Books,  ledgers, 


J    ^...^-^ Jtrotytiin 

'  etc.,  etc.,  of 

Tbe  FraDUln  PriDtlng  A  Publisliliig  Co., 


faculty: 

WILLETTK  A.  ALLBN,  Principal, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Kindergartnln^. 

MARGARET  M.  COOK»  Mothers'  and  8.  S.Connes.  LLEWBLBN  D.  8CX)TT,  Sdenoe. 


THE    CHICAGO    INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND  PEDAGOGIC 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

SIX  WEEKS  BetlHiilot  M«idiy.  Jaly  2.  aod  Cloriiit  Friday,  Amjui  H  OPEN    TO  ALL 

COL.   FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  AND  THE  HEADS   OF  TEN  DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY  OF  THE  COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


A  full  corps  of 
instructors  and 
excellent  facilities 


Unequaled  attractions  for  teachers  and  others  who  ' 
wisli  to  combine  recreation  and  summer  study. 

DAILY  MODEL  SCHOOL 
Write  for  olroaiar  of  InformatioD,  addrmaiBg  the  Director 


Lincoln  Park 
and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan 


EMANUEL  R.   BOYER,  603  Marquette  Bulldini^,  Chicaj^o 
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SECURE  A 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

IN  YOUR 

SPARE  MOMENTS. 
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National  Corraspondenea  Normal  Collogo 

Is  a  school  that  educates  everyone  at  their  own 
homes  by  mcxlern  methods  at  small  cost  and  with- 
out devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  acquiring  of 
an  education.     It  is  the  ideal  school  for  the  ambi- 
tious of  both  sexes  who  are  employed  or  who  for  « 
other  reasons  cannot    conveniently    leave    home.  H 
Select  your  own  course  of  studies.     Take  one  or  ^ 
Normal,  Collej^e  of  Arts,  Business,  Grad' 
B  uate   School,    Shorthand,    Classical,    Scientinc,  Kindergarten, 
^  Modem  I^angnages.    Sixth  year;  6ooo  students;  200  courses* 

y       Courses  lead  to  deftrees.  B.  A.,  B.  S.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  etc.    Tuition  very  reasonable.    Write  to- 
9    day  for  catalogue  and  full  information. 

I  W.  A.  STMVMNSON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  I 

M  President  National  Correspondence  Normal  College,  (Incorporated)  H 

I  FENTON,       -       .       MICH.  H 
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SELL  FRUIT  TREES. 

Profitable  employment  for  teachers  and  sta- 
denis  during  vacations.  Our  trees  are  fine  and 
our  terms  liberal.  Best  line  of  new  fruits  ever 
offered.  No  trouble  to  sell  our  trees.  Keference : 
Hon.  O.  R.  (ilenn,  State  School  Commissioner, 
Atlanta,  Qa. 

Address    CONCORD  NURSERIES, 
SMITH  BROS.,  Prop'rs.  Concord,  Oa. 


MORELAND  NURSERIES. 


Surplus  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Plant)),  etc ,  for 
spring  trade.  Large  stock  of  Yates  Apple  Trees, 
Kaisin  and  White  English  Peach  Trees,  all  free 
fromdisea^.  Freight  paid.  Prefer  to  deal  di- 
rect with  the  planters.    No  agent  wanted. 

JAMES  CUBBTON,  Prop., 

Uorelandf  Ga. 


^E  HAVE  THE  VACANCIES  AND  WANT  TEACHERS  TO  FILL  THEM. 

And  the  appIioatloDS  are  DIBBOT  from  employers,  too.  It  jon  are  ambitions  to 
better  joar  posttion,  or  wish  to  obtain  a  place  in  another  looality,  or  your  position 
is  not  entirely  congenial,  oommunloate  with  ns.  For  19  years  we  have  advanced  the 
interest  of  gradnates  possessing  strong  records.    Informittlan  for  a  stamp. 

•CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  BUMEAU.  (EDW.  C.  OIXON).   1420   CHESTNUT    STAEET,    PHILADELPHIA. 


CORNEL-L-    UNIiZERSITV. 


Tifty-two  Professors  and  Instructors  give  a  total  of  eighty-three  courses  in  the  following  named 

subjects : 
Ancient  and  Modern  Langa%ge8,  English  Literature,  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  Psychology, 

Ethics,  Hintorv,  Political  and  Social  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 

G«ology  and  Physlc^r'iphy,  Geography.  Physiology,  Drawing  and  Art,  Mechanical  Drawing 
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The  History  of  Manual  Training  in  Schools. 
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PART  II. 


But  Germany  has  not  been  alone  in  the  matter  of  Manual  Training 
In  1647  a  notable  plan  for  an  industrial  shool  was  presented  to  the  Eng- 
lish public  in  detail  by  Sir  Wm.  Petty.  This  plan  urges  many  argu^ 
ments  that  are  offered  in  America  today  in  support  of  manual  training 
and  industrial  education.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Hartlib,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  patron  of  industrial  edu- 
cation in  England  at  that  time.  This  Mr.  Hartlib,  influenced  some- 
what by  the  writings  of  Comenius^  it  is  thought,  first  sought  to  have 
parliament  establish  the  OflSce  of  Public  or  Common  Address — ^a  kind 
of  combination  of  educational  bureau  and  general  exchange.  To  this 
same  Mr,  Hartlib,  John  Milton  wrote  his  views  upon  education.  Hart- 
libyin  1651  published  an  essay  on  teaching  husbandry,  a  proposition  to 
establish  an  agricultural  college,  to  the  realization  of  which  ideal,  few 
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of  our  moderen  agricultural  colleges  approximate.  He  proposed  to 
teach.  ^'1.  Tillage  or  setting  or  sewing  of  several  sorts  of  corn  and 
grain,  for  the  relief  and  sustenance  of  man  and  beast.  2.  The  breed* 
ing  cattell.  3.  The  feeding  of  cattell.  4.  The  use  of  the  dairy.  5. 
The  planting  of  orchards.  6.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  swine. 
7.  The  planting  of  gardens.  8.  The  breeding  and  the  feeding  of  the 
several  sorts  of  poultry.  9.  The  planting  of  hops.  10.  The  sewing 
of  herape,  flax  or  rape.  11.  The  breeding  or  preserving,  and  taking 
of  wild  beasts,  as  conies^  etc.  12.  The  breeding,  preserving  and  tak- 
ing of  wild  fowls.  13.  The  making  and  managing  of  rivers,  moats, 
ponds,  for  the  preserving  and  taking  fish  of  all  sorts.  14.  The 
planting  of  wood,  and  all  outlandish  rare  or  extraordinary  roots,  fruits 
or  plants.^'  And  so  on  in  almost  endless  detail,  suggesting  almost 
everything  that  any  agricultural  college  has  ever  undertaken  to  teach* 
Mr.  Hartlib's  purpose  seems  to  have  been  purely  that  industrial  pur- 
suits should  be  encouraged:  ^^That  therefore  ingenuity  may  be  ran- 
somed from  her  too  tedious  captivity,  and  industry  awakened  from  a 
kind  of  lethargy.'^ 

Sir  William  Petty,  however,  had  some  vague  idea  of  the  educative 
value  of  hand  work.  One  of  his  thoughts  concerning  education  i» 
*'That  in  no  case  the  art  of  drawing  and  designing  be  omitted,  ta 
what  course  of  life  soever  those  children  are  to  be  applied.  Since 
the  use  thereof  for  expressing  the  conception  of  the  mind,  seems  (at 
least  to  us)  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  writing,  and  in  many  cases 
performeth  what  by  words  is  impossible.^'  He  deplored  the  great 
waste  that  was  going  on  in  education,  in  that  men  were  continually 
expermenting  in  some  vague  and  vacillating  manner  upon  the  various 
lines  of  industrial  development.  Their  experimenting  was  not  di- 
rected by  sufficient  intellectual  training.  On  the  other  hand  he  com- 
plained that  there  were  too  many  who  ^' loved  to  ratiocinate  and  tire 
themselves  about  mere  words  and  chymericall  notions.^' 

He  proposed  to  establish  ei^gasiula  literaria,  schools  which  were  to 
combine  book  study  with  work — manual  work,  and  he  pleaded  for 
<'the  business  of  education  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  worst 
and  un worthiest  of  men''  and  given  to  those  who  are  best  prepared. 
These  schools  were  to  be  open  to  all  children  above  seven  years  of 
age,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  None  were  to  be  excluded  because 
of  the  inability  of  parents  to  pay  tuition  fees,  ''for  hereby  it  hath  come  to 
to  pass  that  many  are  now  holding  the  plow,  which  might  have  been 
made  fit  to  steere  the  State."  His  pedagogical  doctrines  were,  many  of 
them,  fully  up  to  date.  '*Few  children  have  need  of  reading  before 
they  know  or  can  become  acquainted  with  the  things  they  read  of,  or 
of  writing  before  their  thoughts  are  worth  the  recording  or  they  are  able 
to  put  them  into  any  forme,  much  less  of  learning  languages  when 
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there  bee  books  enough  for  their  present  use  in  their  own  mother 
tongue/'  These  subjects  were,  at  least,  to  be  deferred  until  '^such 
as  are  in  the  order  of  nature '^  be  studied.  He  thought  manual  train- 
ing should  be  compulsory,  ^'That  all  children,  though  of  the  highest 
rank,  be  taught  some  gentile  manufacture  in  their  minority;  such  as: 
1.  Turning  of  curious  figures.  2.  Making  mathematical  instruments* 
3.  Making  watches  and  other  trochilick  motions.  4.  Limning  or  paint- 
ing on  glass,  or  in  oil  colors.  5.  Graving,  etching,  carving,  emboss- 
ing and  molding  in  sundry  matters.  6.  The  lapidaries  art  of  know- 
ing, cutting  and  setting  jewels.  7.  Grinding  of  glasses  dioptricall  and 
catoptricall.  8.  Botanicks  and  gardening.  9.  Making  musical  in- 
struments. 10.  Navarchy  and  making  modells  for  shipbuilding  and 
rigging.  11.  Architecture  and  making  modells  for  houses.  12.  The 
confectionere%  perfumer's  or  dier's  art.  13.  Chymistry,  refining  met- 
alls  and  counterfeiting  Jewells.  14.  Anatomy,  making  skeletons  and 
excarnating  bowells.  16.  Making  mariner's  compasses,  globes  and 
other  mathematick  devices."  He  states  concisely  several  reasons  why 
such  training  should  be  given  in  the  schools.  In  substance  they  are 
1.  That  one  might  not  be  cheated;  2,  might  be  more  industrious;  3, 
more  productive;  4,  more  independent  of  laborers;  5,  might  advance 
to  respvhlica  artium;  6,  become  patrons  of  arts;  7,  keep  them  out  of 
mischief.  Such  training  would  be  an  ornament  in  prosperity  and  a 
stay  in  adversity. 

After  the  famine  of  1817  Germany  sought  to  improve  the  industrial 
power  of  her  people,  and  the  quickest  way  to  do  this  was  through  the 
schools.  Manual  training,  as  a  means  of  education,  was  not  of  prime 
consideration  in  this  movement,  as  it  afterwards  became  with  Froe- 
bel.  The  idea  was  solely  to  arm  the  children  of  the  poorer  population 
with  a  valuable  weapon  with  which  to  fight  against  idleness  and  its 
consequent  vice.  Froebel  believed  that  if  the  powers  of  the  child 
were  properly  developed,  he  would  not  only  have  this  weapon,  but 
would  be  more  skillful  in  the  use  of  it.  His  reasons  for  urging  the 
introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  schools  were  broadly  educa- 
tional— not  merely  economic  or  social.  He  took,  perhaps,  higher 
ground  than  any  of  his  disciples  have  yet  reached.  Work  with  him, 
was  the  handmaid  of  religion ;  and  he  believed  that  if  children  were 
permitted  to  work  and  were  guided  in  it — were  permitted  to  use  their 
activities  under  guidance — and  were  trained  to  regard  work  as  a 
means  of  self-expression,  it  would  be  to  them  a  joy  forever. 
**  Early  work,"  he  says,  ''guided  in  accordance  with  its  minor 
meaning,  confirms  and  elevates  religion.  Religion  without  industry, 
without  work,  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  empty  dreams,  worthless  visions, 
idle  fancies.  Similarly,  work  or  industry  without  religion  degrades 
man  into  a  beast  of  burden,  a  machine." 
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Following  Froebel  were  Georgens,  Herbart,  and  Ziller,  all  of  whom 
sought  to  carry  out  Froebel's  ideas  in  exact  or  modified  form.  Her- 
barty  whose  philosophy  of  education  has  had  a  very  wide-spread  and 
potent  influence  on  the  educational  ideas  of  this  country  within  the 
last  decade,  attached  great  importance  to  the  training  of  the  human 
hand  along  with  the  culture  of  the  mind,  arguing  that  **•  the  hand 
holds  the  place  of  honor  next  to  language  in  making  man  superior 
to  the  beast.'^  He  insists  that  every  man  shall  learn  to  use  his 
bands  as  a  means  of  general  education  and  also  for  its  practical 
value  in  after  life. 

In  France,  under  the  law  of  1882,  the  education  of  the  children 
from  their  fourth  to  their  seventeenth  year,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
state.  By  this  law  the  course  in  the  schools  comprises  manual  train- 
ing as  a  compulsory  and  gratuitous  branch  of  instruction.  After  the 
disaster  of  1871  France  realized  that  better  training  of  hand  and  eye 
must  be  given  the  masses,  if  the  standard  of  general  education  was  to 
be  materially  elevated.  There  ara  now  more  than  19,000  schools 
carrying  on  systematically  courses  in  manual  training;  of  these  about 
650  schools  have  shops  equipped  with  benches,  vises,  lathes,  etc.  In 
the  remaining  schools  the  pupils  do  in  the  class  rooms  such  work  as 
paper  cutting,  folding,  modelling  wire  and  cardboard  work  for  nine 
hours  a  week. 

The  first  country  where  manual  training  in  the  common  schools  was 
established  by  law  was  little  Finland.  In  1866  it  was  decreed  that 
manual  instruction  sbould  be  given  in  all  country  and  town  schools 
and  colleges,  comprising  bench  work  in  metal  and  wood,  basket  plait- 
ing, and  wood  carving.  The  object  was  to  impart  genuine  manual 
dexterity  in  the  use  of  simple  tools,  and  the  subject  was  to  be  closely 
related  to  mathematics  and  natural  science. 

Influenced  no  doubt  by  example  of  Finland  her  more  pretentious 
sister,  Sweden,  worked  out  about  1868  and  improved  later  what  is 
known  as  the  Swedish  Slojd,  or  Sloyd,  to  which  in  1872  the  national 
parliament  granted  aid.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  was  that 
"the  instruction  given  must  aim  at  producing,  not  dexterity  in  any 
given  craft,  but  manual  dexterity  generally  and  the  ability  to  use  the 
most  familiar  tools."  What  is  known  sl^  the  pedagogic  Swedish  Sloyd 
system  was  originated  attheNiias  Seminary,  a  private  institution  found- 
ed by  August  Abraharason  and  directed  by  his  nephew  Otto  Solo- 
mon, who  says:  "The  aim  of  educational  Sloyd  is  not  so  much  to 
impart  technical  skill  as  to  develop  certain  powers,  physical,  moral 
and  mental ;  to  increase  the  pupiPs  love  for  work,  his  love  for  inde- 
peudence,  and  to  strengthen  his  physical  powers;  to  teach  precision, 
cleanliness,  order  and  attention,  and  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  manual  labor.      The  Sweedish  system  has  limited  itself  in  a 
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measure  to  Sloyd-carpentry,  although  iu  Bome  of  the  public  schools  in- 
struction is  given  in  paper  and  metal- Sloyd,  wood  turning:  and  carving; 
it  is  intended  for  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years. 
Under  the  Sloyd  system  small  objects  or  models  are  made,  and  the  so- 
called  form-work  ofiers  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  eye, 
for  it  becomes  in  reality  a  modeling  in  wood,  which  like  that  of  clay  or 
wax  becomes  a  complement  of  freehand  drawing.  In  Sloyd-training 
the  knifie,  axe,  and  spoke  shave  are  used ;  the  knife  being  specially 
characteristic  of  Sloyd/^  And  so  we  have  come  to  designate  as  Sloyd 
the  ordinary  knife-work  in  thin  wood,  found  in  the  grade  rooms, 
wnilein  reality  Sloyd  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  terra.  It  means 
"skill ''  or  "dexterity"  and  as  we  have  seen  there  are  paper-Sloyd  and 
metal-Sloyd,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  wood-Sloyd.  Sewing  is  the  Sloyd 
given  the  Swedish  girls.  What  are  Sloyd  schools  in  Sweden,  are  arti- 
san schools  in  Russia,  home-industry  schools  in  Denmark,  technical 
schools  in  Italy  and  France,  work  schools  in  Oermany,  manual  labor 
schools  in  England,  and  for  want  of  a  better  name  manual  training 
schools  in  America. 

And  manual  training  schools  are  not  new  and  strange  institutions 
thrusting  themselves  upon  America.  Fellenberg's  idea  of  combining 
manual  labor  with  mental  instruction  came  from  Switzerland  to  this 
country  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  as  the  absor- 
bing "fad"  at  that  time  was  physical  education,  it  did  not  make  much 
headway  until  the  advocates  of  gymnastics  began  to  realize  that  such 
training  alone  did  not  preserve  the  health  of  student?  and  accomplish 
all  that  was  desired.  Strange  to  say,  the  first  of  the  manual  labor 
schools  was  established  in  the  South,  the  section,  which,  in  the  revi- 
val of  the  manual  training  idea  is  one  of  the  last  to  take  hold  of  it. 
Dr.  John  Dela  Howe  in  1797  established  a  manual  labor  school  near 
Abbeville,  S.  C,  but  it  was  not  successfully  operated  until  about  twen- 
ty years  later.  Other  schools  were  established  a  few  years  later  in 
Maine,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  a  short  time  there  was  scarcely 
a  state  in  the  Union  in  which  there  was  not  a  school  of  some  descrip- 
tion upon  which  manual  labor  bad  been  engrafted  as  an  essential  feat- 
ure, compulsory,  or  practically  so,  upon  all  students.  At  a  meeting 
of  ministers  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  New  York,  June  15, 1831,  the 
principles  of  manual  labor  as  connected  with  literary  institutions  were 
explained,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  among *other  things 
that  ^'manual  labor,  ought  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  introduced  into  lit- 
erary institutions  as  a  means  of  promoting  health,  diminishing  the 
expense  of  an  education,  and  cultivating  all  those  qualities  in  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  which  the  nature  of  his  office  requires  and  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  present  age  loudly  demand."  It  seems  that  the  views 
of  those  reverend  gentlemen  are  somewhat  divergent  from  the  views 
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of  the  advocates  of  manual  trainiDg  today,  and  yet  they  are  not  radi- 
cally so.  One  of  the  claims  for  manual  labor  in  connection  with  lit- 
erary pursuits  is  thai  it  offers  opportunity  to  repair  and  build  up  nerve 
tissue.  The  introduction  of  manual  training  does  mean  a  slight  in- 
creased expenditure  or  adjustment  of  school  funds  for  equipment, 
teaching  and  maintenance;  and  yet  after  the  equipment  is  had^  the 
cost  of  teaching  and  maintenance  is  less  in  comparison  with  returns  in 
improved  education  than  that  of  almost  any  other  branch  of  school 
work ;  and  when  once  incurred  it  is  the  last  item  of  expense  to  be  cut 
off*.  A  large  part  of  the  educational  thought  and  the  educational  lit- 
erature of  today  declares  that  ''the  exigencies  of  the  present  age"  do 
loudly  demand  manual  training  in  public  schools  and  other  literary 
institutions,  whether  the  pupils  are  to  become  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
or  artisans. 

In  1865  John  Boy  ton,  and  later,  Ichabod  Washburn  equipped  and 
endowed  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Free  Institute,  a  technical  school  of 
college  grade.  In  1870  shops  were  added  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. In  1871  Stevens  Institute  of  Hoboken,  a  mechanical  engineer- 
ing school,  fitted  up  shops  for  the  use  of  its  students.  In  1872  Wa<»h- 
ington  University,  of  St.  Louis,  with  which  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward 
was  connected,  provided  instruction  in  wood  and  metal. 

Work  was  begun  in  manual  training  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  in  1874 
and  has  steadily  made  progress.  It  met  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  labor  unions,  and  of  the  citizens  generally.  The  gen- 
eral course  of  study  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  most  other  schools, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  is  that  the  manual  training  not  only 
d'^es  not  interfere  with  the  traditional  common  school  branches,  but  is 
an  aid  to  them. 

>i^The  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  aroused  greater  interest 
in  tool  instruction  in  connection  with  book  instruction,  mainly  by  the 
excellent  exhibit  made  by  Russia  of  the  work  done  by  Victor  Della- 
Vos  in  the  Imperial  Technical  School  at  Moscow.  In  the  same  year 
Pres.  J.  D.  Runkle,  of  the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  strongly  re- 
commended the  addition  of  a  series  of  instruction  shops,  not  only  for 
their  technical  value  but  as  an  important  means  of  general  education. 
These  shops  were  operated  in  1877  with  a  two  years  course,  limited  to 
boys  not  less  than  15  years  of  age. 

For  the  early  promotion  of  manual  training  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  young  pupils  great  credit  is  due  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  re- 
cently elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  St.  Louis. 

In  June  1879  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  was  established 
and  opened  in  September  1880,  for  students,  as  young  as  14  years  of 
age.  Its  policy  is  thus  stated  in  a  circular  issued  during  the  summer 
before  its  opening :  ^'The  Manual  Training  School  is  not  a  mere  work- 


^^ 
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shop ;  the  head  is  to  be  traiDed  even  more  than  the  hand.  Specifio 
trades  will  not  be  taught;  the  tool  education  will  be  liberali  exten- 
ding impartially  through  all  the  shops.  It  is  not  expected  that  every 
boy  who  attends  the  school  will  become  a  mechanic,  but  we  have  rea- 
49on  to  believe  that  a  boy's  experience  in  the  schools  will  clearly  indi- 
cate whether  he  is  fit  to  become  a  mechanic  or  not/'  In  naming  this 
^hool  Prof.  Woodward  seems  to  have  originated  our  common  term 
^^  manual  training".  When  he  first  proposed  the  name  it  did  not 
<sommend  itself  to  Dr.  Elliot,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  be- 
cause "  it  had  the  flavor  of  the  army  about  it."  The  name,  however, 
was  finally  accepted  and  received  with  favor,  and  it  has  come  into  gen- 
eral use,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Following  the  example  of  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Eau 
Claire,  Toledo,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Omaha,  Denver,  Cleveland, 
New  Haven,  Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  and  Boston  had  manual  training 
schools  prior  to  1890.  In  the  report  of  the  National  Commissioner  ot 
Education,  1896-7,  it  is  stated  that  ^'in  1896  manual  training  was  an 
^essential  feature  in  the  public  school  course  of  ninety-five  cities."  The 
recent  widespread  interest  in  this  phase  of  education,  coupled  with  the 
readiness  of  the  American  people  to  take  what  is  good,  makes  it  safe 
to  assert  that  the  number  ninety-five  has  grown  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety  five. 


A  Fable. 

A  teacher,  who  prided  himself  on  disciplining  by  sarcasm,  said  be- 
fore the  school  to  a  boy  whose  excuse  lor  absence  he  suspected  of  in- 
fation:  ''John,  I  had  a  dream  last  night.  I  thought  I  saw  you  in 
hell,  and  the  devil  had  you  in  a  big  hall  full  of  chalk-crayon.  He 
was  telling  you  to  fill  your  pockets  full  of  it,  and  kept  urging  you  to 
«rowd  in  more  and  more  chalk.  Then  he  took  you  into  another  hall 
where  there  was  an  enormous  blackboard,  and  told  you  to  write  down 
all  the  lies  you  had  ever  told.  Do  you  remember  anything  about 
that?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  John,  unabashed;  "I  was  there.  I  remember 
as  I  went  into  the  blackboard  hall  you  were  just  coming  out." 

"I?"  exclaimed  the  teacher,  surprised  at  the  boy's  impudence; 
■"what  was  I  coming  out  for?" 

"To  get  more  chalk,  you  said,"  replied  the  boy. 

This  fable  teaches  that  questions  to  boys  should  be  put  in  private 
unless  you  are  pretty  sure  how  they  are  likely  to  be  answered.-^ 
School  Bulletin. 
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Edited  by  How.  G.  R.  Glenn, 
State  School  Commission  of  Creorgia. 


Teach   the   Children    to   Think    Connpletely,   That 

•   They  May  Live  Completely. 

Forty  years  ago  Herbert  Spencer  defined  the  function  of  education. 
^^  To  prepare  us  for  complete  livings  is  the  function  which  education 
bis  to  discharge;  and  the  only  rational  mode  of  judging  of  any  edu- 
cational force^  is  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  discharges  such  functions/'' 
An  authority  older  even  than  Herbert  Spencer  hassaid/^As  he  think- 
eth  in  his  hearty  so  is  he.''  Complete  living  means  complete  think- 
ing. Training  children  to  think  completely,  in  other  words,  is  to- 
make  them  live  completely.  Old  systems  of  education  have  been 
abandoned  for  the  same  reason  that  old  systems  of  transportation  have 
been  abandoned.  The  old-time  stage-coach  had  its  day  and  was  use- 
ful in  its  time.  The  old  method  of  travel  has  been  succeeded  by  the- 
modern  railway.  The  railway  itself  has  gone  through  all  the  evolu- 
tion and  revolution  from  simple  iron  rails  and  small  engines,  that 
would  allow  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  to  a  modern  vestibule  train 
with  a  mogul  engine  running  on  steel  tracks  with  rock  ballast,  making- 
a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an  hour. 

We  change  our  methods  of  education,  therefore,  for  the  same  reasoa 
that  men  change  their  methods  of  doing  business.  To  think  com- 
pletely is  to  live  completely.  If  the  world  has  given  us  devices- 
which  may  be  adopted  in  the  schools  for  training  children  to  do  more- 
complete  thinking,  the  result  will  be  that  the  children  so  trained  will 
do  more  complete  living.  In  the  school-room,  as  in  the  counting- 
house  or  in  the  manufacturing  establishment  or  on  the  farm,  the  ques 
tion  has  now  come  to  be,  how  to  do  the  most  and  the  best  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  money.  The  old  way  of  teach- 
ing school  will  no  more  accomplish  what  must  be  accomplished  to- 
day, than  the  old  way  of  travel  or  the  old  way  of  making  cloth.  By 
the  old  mode  of  travel  it  took  a  man  thirty  days  to  go  from  the  capi- 
tal of  Georgia  to  Washington,  D.  C.     He  can  now  go  on  a  vestibule? 
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train  in  eighteen  hours.  When  looms  were  first  invented  it  required 
one  woman  to  each  loom  in  a  cotton  factory.  To-day  one  woman 
will  manage  twelve  looms,  and  each  one  of  these  twelve  looms  will 
weave  twelve  times  as  much  cloth  in  one  day  as  the  one  woman  made 
from  the  one  old  loom. 

We  had  much  that  was  valuable  in  our  old  system  of  education 
but  we  have  much  more  that  is  valuable  in  our  modern  system  of  edu- 
cation. The  functions  of  education  have  deepened  and  widened.  The 
old  system  appealed  not  to  all  of  the  boy's  mental  powers,  but  to  a 
part  of  them  only.  The  new  system  demands  that  the  whole  boy 
shall  be  put  to  school.  Under  the  old  system  the  function  of  educa- 
tion was  to  cram  into  the  boy  what  the  philosopher  had  thought  out. 
Under  the  new  system  of  education  the  function  of  education  is  to 
make  the  boy  think  out  for  himself.  The  school  is  no  longer  a  place 
for  the  development  of  memory  alone.  Reading,  instead  of  being 
rote-work,  is  now  thought-getting.  The  child  is  now  brought  face  to 
face  with  things,  because  the  observation  of  things  and  the  handling 
of  things  leads  the  children  to  think.  The  great  modern  doctrine  of 
self-activity  has  now  become  our  educational  watchword.  Each  child 
is  an  individual  child,  and  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  an  exact 
duplicate  of  any  one  child.  The  great  power  of  the  modern  teacher 
is  the  power  to  adapt  himself  to  each  individual  child,  so  as  to  develop 
in  the  child  its  completest  self-activity.  The  completest  power  to 
think  is  the  completest  power  to  live.  The  stress  of  modern  educa- 
tion, therefore,  is  not  on  the  class  but  on  the  individual  member  of 
the  class. 

What  is  the  duty  of  each  teacher,  then,  who  undertakes  the  work 
of  training  children  in  our  day?  He  must  know  all  the  machinery 
and  devices  of  education,  just  as  an  engineer  must  know  all  the  parts 
of  a  mogul  engine  that  pulls  his  vestibule  train.  He  must,  further- 
more, know  the  roadway,  the  grades  and  crossings,  where  he  can 
speed  his  train  and  where  he  can  slacken  his  pace.  The  engineer 
must  not  be  more  familiar  with  every  rod  and  bolt  and  valve  and 
lever  on  his  engine,  than  the  teacher  must  know  every  individual 
quality  of  mind  and  heart  in  the  make-up  of  his  child.  If  the  whole 
child  goes  to  school,  the  teacher  must  know  how  to  develop  every 
{)art  of  the  child.     Otherwise  there  is  bound  to  be  one-sided  develop- 
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ment.  Every  part  of  the  eDgine  is  involved  in  pulling  a  train.  The 
whole  of  a  boy,  every  side  of  him^  should  be  involved  in  doing  the 
work  at  school.  The  reason  why  the  modern  school  is  superior  to 
the  ancient  school ,  is  that  the  modern  school  cultivates  a  larger  area 
of  the  child's  brain.  The  complete  school  is  the  one  that  develops 
all  sides  of  the  child.  Education  involves  the  body,  mind  and  soul. 
The  development  of  all  these  to  their  full  normal  and  natural  growth 
is  complete  thinkings  and  complete  thinking,  according  to  the  oldest 
and  best  authority,  is  complete  living. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  21,  1900. 

To  the  County  School  Oommissioner  : 

Dear  Sir: — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  several  impor- 
tant matters  mentioned  below : 

1.  I  will  send  you  in  a  few  days  a  graded  course  of  study  which 
has  been  very  carefully  prepared.  Professor  Branson  of  the  Normal 
School,  aided  by  a  number  of  our  best  school  men,  has  contributed 
this  valuable  piece  of  work  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Georgia. 
You  will  observe  that  the  course  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  ad- 
justed to  the  grading  of  any  country  school  in  the  State,  and  this  is 
just  what  we  have  been  trying  to  bring  about  for  a  number  of  years. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  your  teachers  place  a  copy  of  this  course  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher,  and  watch  results.  I  desire  also  that  this 
graded  course  shall  be  fully  discussed  at  every  institute  this  summer. 
If  any  defects  are  found,  let  the  teachers  point  out  these  defects,  and 
we  can  then  improve  upon  it  during  the  next  year. 

2.  Arrange  for  your  summer  institute  as  early  as  possible.  If  you 
can  combine,  conveniently,  witk  three  or  four  other  counties,  or  even 
one  other  county,  by  all  means  do  so.  Do  not  fix  the  time  of  your 
institute  for  the  fourth  week  in  June.  The  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  meet  this  year  at  Cumberland   Island,  beginning  the  26th 

of  June.     We  ought  to  have  at  least  a  thousand  teachers  in  attend- 
ance upon  this  meeting. 

3.  Please  let  me  know  your  preference  as  to  the  place  and  time  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  County  School  Commissioners.  We  have 
an  invitation  to  meet  with  the  State  Teachers'   Association  at  Cum- 
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berland.  We  have  also  an  invitation  to  meet  at  the  State  Normal 
School^  and  another  invitation  at  Milledgeville.  Please  advise  me  at 
once  as  to  what  you  prefer  both  as  to  the  place  and  time  of  meeting. 
I  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  soon  as  I  hear 
from  you. 

4.  I  am  sending  you  herewith  blanks  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
special  information  in  regard  to  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Please 
obtain  the  information  asked  as  soon  as  practicable  and  return  the 
blanks  to  me» 

5.  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  the  governor  will  borrow  $200,000 
to  enable  us  to  pay  the  teachers  as  much  as  possible  on  the  amounts 
that  may  be  due  them.  We  can  certainly  pay  two-fifths  of  the  an- 
nual appropriation  during  the  spring,  and  perhaps  even  more.  You 
can  at  least  rely  upon  getting  two-fifths  of  your  money.  Under  our 
constitution  the  governor  is  not  allowed  to  borrow,  for  any  purpose, 
more  than  $200,000. 

6.  Please  advise  me  what  date  will  best  suit  your  teachers  for  the 
annual  examination.  We  shall  use  in  the  preparation  for  this  exam- 
ination, Branson's  edition  of  Page,  Miss  Arnold's  Waymarks  for 
Teachers  and  the  Manual  of  Methods,  which  most  of  the  teachers  now 
have.  Professor  Branson  has  prepared  supplementary  notes  for  Ar- 
nold's Waymarks  for  Teachers.  To  those  teachers  who  provided 
themselves  last  year  with  Arnold's  Waymarks,  the  supplementary 
notes,  bound  separately,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Southern  School 
Book  Depository,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  ten  cents  post-paid.  These 
supplementary  notes  will  be  extremely  valuable  to  all  our  teachers. 
Branson's  edition  of  Page  can  be  obtained  from  the  American  Book 
Company,  J.  Van  Holt  Nash,  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

If  you  need  more  of  the  Manuals  for  your  county,  let  me  know  at 
once. 

7.  In  a  few  days  I  will  send  you  blanks  for  yourbook  report.  Please 
give  this  matter  your  immediate  attention  so  that  your  teachers  may 
make  their  reports  to  you  before  their  schools  close.  Last  year,  unfor- 
tunately, a  number  of  commissioners  were  unable  to  secure  the  data 
upon  which  to  make  a  book  report.  It  is  very  desirable  that  every 
county  be  reported  this  year. 

8.  Please  advise  with  your  neighboring  commissioners  and  thea 
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infarm  me  as  to  the  best  point  for  locfttiDg  a  Peabody  Institate  for 
the  colored  teachers  of  your  section.  I  shall  be  able  to  hold  ten  or 
twelve  of  these  institutes  during  the  sumraer.  The  commissioner  in 
whose  county  the  institute  is  located  must  take  charge  of  the  insti- 
tute. The  institutes  must  last  two  weeks.  Please  give  your  earn- 
est attention  to  this  matter.  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  these  in- 
stitutes this  year  shall  be  attended  by  all  of  the  colored  people,-  and 
that  they  may  derive  great  good  from  these  meetings. 

Let  me  urge  that  you  give  prompt  attention  to  all  the  above  mat- 
ters. Yours  very  truly, 

G.  R.  Glenn, 
State  School  Commissioner. 


EDUATIONAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  Charleston  Meeting  op  the  N.  E.  A. — Gi'eat  interest 
is  manifested  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  approaching  meet- 
ing at  Charleston.  The  presidents  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Association  report  good  progress  in  organizing  their  respective  pro- 
grams. A  new  interest  in  educational  matters  and  in  the  National 
Educational  Association  is  manifest  throughout  the  South.  The  local 
executive  committee  is  completely  organized  and  working  with  most 
commendable  zeal  and  efficiency.  No  pains  will  be  Sf)ared  to  give  the 
teachers  of  the  country  welcome  and  entertainment  worthy  of -South- 
ern hospitality.  The  Charleston  Hotel  has  been  designated  as  bead- 
quarters.  Booms  for  State  headquarters  at  the  Charleston  Hotel  can 
be  secured  at  very  reasonable  rates  if  engagement  is  made  at  an  early 
date.  Already  rooms  have  been  engaged  by  New  York,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indiana  and  Florida.  The  following 
are  the  general  officers  of  the  local  executive  committee  at  Charles- 
ton :  W.  H.  Welch,  chairman  ;  J.  C.  Hemphill,  vice-chairman ; 
James  F.  Redding,  treasurer ;  W.  K.  Tate,  secretary. 

Honor  to  President  Dabney. — Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  has  just  been  appointed  to  mem- 
bership on  the  jury  of  awards  for  the  Paris  Exposition,  which  will 
open  in  April.  The  honor  is  a  high  one.  Dr.  Dabney's  selection 
was  made  by  the  government  of  the  French  Republic,  which  has 
supreme  control  of  the  exposition  and  its  afiairs. 

The  Chicago  Institute. — By  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Emmons- 
Blaine  the  Chicago  Institute  has  been  founded.     It  is  to  be  a  higher 
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normal  school,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  devoted  to 
training  both,  children  and  teachers  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university.  There  will  be  academic,  pedagogic  and  summer  schools. 
The  building  will  cost  $600,000  and  will  be  erected  fiacing  Lincoln 
Park.  An  annual  income  of  $100,000  is  guaranteed.  The  Institute 
will  open  with  the  summer  school,  July  2-August  12.  The  work 
will  be  carried  on  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School.  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  so  long  the  director  of  Cook 
County  Normal,  is  presideut  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  and  Wilbur  S. 
Jackman  is  dean.  The  Institute  is  attractively  situated  for  summer 
study,  and  the  trustees  have  issued  a  general  prospectus,  which  may 
be  obtained  with  other  information  by  addressing  603  Marquette 
Building,  Chicago. 

Scholarships  for  Teach eeis. — Among  new  scholarships  at  Har- 
vard, founded  in  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  late  Edward  Austin, 
who  left  $500,000  to  the  university  "  for  needy,  meritorious  students 
and  teachers,"  are  eight,  with  an  annual  income  of  $250  each,  which 
are  to  l)e  awarded  to  teachers  and  school  superintendents  who  may 
wish  to  take  a  year  at  Harvard.  Preference  is  to  be  given  to  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  who  have  not  thrown  up  positions  but  who 
have  been  awarded  a  year  of  absence  for  the  specific  purpose  of  study. 

United  States  and  Cuba. — President  Elliott  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity has  offered  to  open  the  doors  of  Harvard  summer  school  to 
1,000  Cuban  teachers  free  of  charge  this  summer.  Alexis  F.  Frye, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cuba,  considers  this  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  that  could  be  afforded  Cuban  teachers.  For  six  weeks 
they  will  be  in  the  midst  of  American  influences  and  cannot  but  im- 
bibe some  American  methods  which  will  redound  to  the  good  of 
Cuba.  Mr.  Frye  is  also  hoping  to  have  these  teachers  who  take  the 
summer  course  at  Harvard  spend  an  additional  six  weeks  in  visiting 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 

A  Family  of  Teachers. — It  is  not  often  in  the  teaching  profes* 
fession  that  the  mantle  of  the  father  falls  upon  the  son.  While  the 
father's  lile  may  have  been  one  of  joyful  service,  he  is  apt  to  feel  that 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  son  should  make  the  same  sacrifice 
and  he  is  advised  to  seek  other  fields  where  the  rewards  more 
adequately  compensate  for  the  labor.  An  exception  to  this  general 
rule  is  the  case  of  the  Boydens  :  Albert  G.  Boyden,  the  father,  and 
his  two  sons,  Arthur  C.  Boyden  and  Wallace  C.  Boyden.  The  father 
has  been  principal  of  the  Bridgewater  normal  school  for  thirty-nine 
years.  The  son  Arthur  C.  has  been  assistant  principal  of  Bridge- 
water  for  twenty  years,  and  Wallace  C.  has  been  sub-master  of  Bos- 
ton normal  for  ten  years,  and  acting  principal  for  two  years. 
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Both  the  Bojden  sons  have  married  teachers.  Their  mother,  who 
was,  before  her  marriage,Miss  Isabelle  Whittier  Clarke,  was  also 
a  teacher.  The  elder  Mr.  Boyden  decided,  when  only  fourteen  years 
old,  to  train  himself  for  the  profession,  and  his  sons  ''were  born  to 
it,''  as  Mr.  Wallace  recently  said.  All  three  men  of  the  Boyden 
family  have  written  educational  books,  and  the  eldfir  Mr.  Boyden  is 
now  at  work  on  a  psychological  book,  to  be  called  "  Theory  and  Art 
of  Teaching." 

The  Depabtment  of  Superintendence  will  meet  again  next 
year  in  Chicago.  Georgia  was  well  represented  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing. The  State  School  Commissioner  was  there  with  Superintendents 
W.  F.  Slaton,  G.  G.  Bond,  J.  N.  Rogers,  N.  E.  Ware,  R.  J.  Guinn, 
and  Lawton  B.  Evans,  and  President  S.  D.  Bradwell  and  Prof.  £.  C. 
Branson,  of  the  State  Normal.  And  to  Georgia  came  the  honor  of 
having  one  of  her  delegation,  W.  F.  Slaton,  of  Atlantd,  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Department. 

Negro  Education  Failure. — The  status  of  negro  education  in 
Virginia  is  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  just 
issued.  It  declares  that  failure  is  the  result  of  all  the  effort  since  the 
war,  because  the  heads  alone  of  the  negroes  are  trained.  The  super- 
intendent recommends  that  manual  training  be  added  as  a  part  of  the 
education. 

The  Ithaca  Experiment. — In  the  city  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  an 
interesting  experiment  is  being  tried  in  regard  to  primary  school  in- 
struction. A  class  of  twelve  five-year-old  children  was  organized, 
and  a  skilful  teacher  was  put  in  charge  to  see  what  might  be  done  on 
the  basis  of  one  hour's  instruction  per  day,  the  children  to  have  all 
the  rest  of  the  time  for  play  and  home  life.  The  experiment  has 
been  encouragingly  successful,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  teachers  and 
school  officials  who  have  studied  the  case  is,  that  it  would  be  better  in 
all  primary  schools  to  divide  the  school  into  four  sections,  or  groups, 
each  group  to  be  present  but  one  hour  in  the  day,  and  no  two  groups 
at  the  same  time.  The  confident  belief  is  cherished  that  the  children 
in  question  can  do  the  full  amount  of  study  without  overcrowding; 
that  the  room  can  be  kept  well  ventilated ;  and  that  better  work  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  primary  teacher  herself. 

Co-operation  Between  the  Woman's  Clubs  and  the  Schools. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  Fulton  county 
schools,  and  likewise  in  the  history  of  the  Atlanta  Woman's  Club, 
was  the  recent  meeting  of  the  teachers,  by  special  invitation,  in  the 
club  rooms. 

It  was  not  the  excellent  papers  the  teachers  read,  nor  the  strong. 
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cordial  words  of  the  club  women,  nor  yet  the  happy  tspeeches  of 
Commissioners  Guinn  and  Britain  that  made  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing. All  these  had  their  share  in  it,  but  the  real  secret  of  this  most 
successful  meeting  lay  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  understanding,  sym- 
pathy and  helpfulness  that  pervaded  it,  and  that  seemed  to  flood  the 
room  with  a  sunshine  even  brighter  than  that  of  the  spring  day  out- 
side. 

This  happy  state  of  afiairs  has  been  brought  about  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  McCabe,  chairman  of  the  library  commit- 
tee, who  has  labored  untiringly  to  furnish  books  and  pictures  to  the 
county  schools,  and  has  made  herself  the  personal  friend  of  every  one 
of  the  teachers. 

It  was  this  note  of  personal  interest,  struck  so  unmistakably  at  the 
teachers'  meeting  at  the  Woman's  Club,  that^  makes  the  meeting  seem 
to  me  particularly  significant.  There  are  6,000  club  women  in 
Georgia,  and,  as  a  body,  they  stand  ready  to  help  the  schools. 
If  every  club  in  the  State  could  have  just  such  a  teachers'  meeting  as 
that  of  the  Atlanta  Woman's  Club  we  believe  that  a  long  step  would 
be  taken  toward  securing  that  greatly  to  be  desired  co-operation  of 
the  home  and  the  school,  and  also  that  the  personal  relationship  estab- 
lished in  this  way  between  the  mothers  and  the  teachers  would  result 
in  rich  blessings  to  the  children. 


Through  the  Atlanta  Woman's  Club  the  ConatUviion  has  offered  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Fulton  county  schools  a  |25  set  of  books  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  Spanish- American  War. 


Violets. 

Gtod  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year : 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant  placeSi 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  fair  faces. 
The  violet  is  here. 

—Adeline  D.  T.  WMbney. 


Come  up,  April  through  the  valley, 

In  your  robes  of  beauty  drest ; 
Come  and  wake  your  flowery  children 

From  their  wintry  beds  of  rest. 
Come  and  overblow  them  softly 

With  the  sweet  breath  of  the  South ; 
Drop  upon  them,  warm  and  loving, 

Tenderest  kisses  of  your  mouth. 

—  Fhoehe  Gary. 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  APRIL. 


April!  April!  are  You  Here? 

April !  April !  are  you  here? 

Oh,  how  fresh  the  wind  is  blowing ! 
See !  the  sky  is  bright  and  clear, 

Oh,  how  green  the  grass  is  growing! 
April !  April !  are  you  here  ? 

April !  April !  is  it  you? 

8ee  how  fair  the  flowers  are  springing  ! 
Sun  is  warm  and  brooks  are  clear, 

Ob,  how  glad  the  birds  are  singing ! 
April !  April !  is  it  you  ? 

April !  April !  you  are  here ! 

Though  your  smiling  turn  to  weeping, 
Though  your  skies  grow  cold  and  dreiir. 

Though  your  gentle  winds  are  sleeping 
April!  April !  you  are  here ! 

— Dora  Bead  Goodale. 


Getting  Acquainted  With  the  Birds. 

Such  a  chirruping  and  twittering  with  sudden  bursts  of  song 
such  a  rustle  and  bustle  and  flash  of  wings,  the  birds  are  here  and  are 
busy  house-building. 

What  better  nature-worlv  can  we  do  this  month  than  to  try  to  cul- 
tivate an  acquaintance  with  our  bird  neighbors?  Doubtless,  to  begin 
with,  some  of  the  boys  in  the  school  know  much  more  about  the  birds 
than  do  you,  the  teacher;  but  it  is  yours  to  turn  this  knowledge, 
which  perhaps  has  come  from  robbing  nests,  into  such  an  insight 
into  the  inner  life  of  the  birds  as  to  render  them  and  their  homes 
forever  sacred. 

The  first  step  is  to  learn  to  know  the  birds,  and  this  very  first  step 
leads  out  of  doors.  That  is  the  best  part  of  it;  out  into  the  April  world, 
iuto  the  wide  *'  apple-blossomed  earth/'  Eyes  and  ears  must  both  be 
open,  for  there  is  much  to  hear  and  see.  Not  only  do  you  want  to 
learn  to  recognize  the  birds  by  their  voice  and  form  and  color,  but 
you  want  to  learn  where  and  how  they  build  their  nests,  their  friendly 
or  quarrelsome  ways,  their  solitary  or  social  habits.  All  this  is  the 
best  sort  of  training  in  observation  ;  and  here  again  you  will  find  that 
the  children  are  far  ahead  of  you.     Some  of  them — it  may  be  the  very 
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ones  that  are  the  most  stupid  in  their  text-books,  have  the  magic  gift 
of  seeiog  things^  and  will  discover  many  bird  secrets  that  are  only  re* 
vealed  to  those  of  the  sharp  eyes.  Let  each  child  have  a  note  book 
to  write  dowo  bis  or  her  owa  observations.  This  will  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  bird  study. 

And  all  this  while,  when  the  children  are  playing  eye-apy  on  the 
birds^  it  is  the  teacher's  part  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  morniDg  talks  to  introduce  the  children  to  the  litevtf- 
ture  of  the  subject — ^a  literature  rich  in  poems,  songs  and  stories  »f 
bird  life.  R^ad  to  them  Longfellow's  '^  The  Birds  ot  Kiilingwortb/' 
Celia  Thaxter's  ^'  The  Sandpiper"  and  "  The  Birds'  Orchestra,"  the 
odes  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Swinburn  -^^To  a  Skylark;"  Jean 
lugelow's ''  The  Nest;"  '*  Sir  Robin,"  by  Lucy  Laroom ;  "  The  Wren," 
Scott;  *'The  Titmouse,"  Emerson.  And  then,  when  from  your  own 
seeing,  supplemented  by  seeing  through  the  eyes  of  poets  and  natural- 
ists^ you  have  come  to  know  something  about  the  birds  and  to  really 
love  them,  then. you  are  ready  for  Bird  Day.  If  the  work  leading 
up  to  it  has  been  not  perfuuctory  but  enthusiastic,  then  the  day  will  be 
the  happiest  day  in  all  the  year  to  the  children.  Let  theof  jrivite  their 
parents  and  friends,  and  let  the  school-room  wear  its  most  festive 
looks.  Uave  plenty  of  flowers.  Birds  and  flowers  seem  to  go 
together.  Have  pictures  of  birds.  Have  birds  in  cages.  Let  them 
sing  if  they  want  to,  and  dfin't  mind  it  if  the  little  ones  laugh. 
Have  on  the  board  sentiments  inculcating  kindness  to  the  animal 
world,  as: 


i  I  •  I 


**  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 
The  man  who  needlessly  sets  foot  on  a  worm." 

**  He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast." 

Fledge  of  Band  of  Mercy, — *'  I  will  try  to  be  kind  to  all  harmless 
living  creatures,  and  to  protect  them  from  cruel  usage." 

Nothing  can  be  better  for  an  introduction  to  the  day's  program 
than  an  informal  review  by  questions  asked  and  answered  of  your 
bird  study.  Nothing  will  be  of  greater  interest  to  the  parents,  and 
the  more  informal  it  is  the  better.  Then  let  different  children  tell 
how  the  different  birds  build  their  nests  ;  then  have  songs,  recitations 
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and  readings,  all  about  the  birds,  and  at  the  close  pf  the  exercises  the 
teacher  may  organize  a  bird  society.  For  any  information  regarding 
the  formation  of  society,  the  teacher  can  address  the  Massachusetts 
Andubon  Society,  Natural  History  Rooms,  Boston,  Mass.  But  there 
is  little  to  learn.  The  aims  and  principles  of  the  society  have  been 
set  forth  as  follows :  '^  The  pass  words  are  mercy  and  loving  kindfuss. 
The  pledge,  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  birds ;  to  defend  them 
against  cruol*  thoughtless,  or  wasteful  attack;  to  speak  for  them 
wiiere  they  have  no  advocate,  to  vote  for  them  where  they  are  not 
represented;  to  intelligently  shield  them  from  those  destructive 
agencies  in  our  civilization  which,  if  unchecked,  would  sweep  them 
utterly  away."  And  to  further  encourage  you  to  form  an  Audubon 
Society  I  give  below  the  account  of  how  one  teacher  accomplished  it 
in  her  school..  Now,  then^  before  you  disband  your  children  for  the 
Ip/ig  summer  vacation,  form  them  into  this  little  society,  set  them  to 
watching  the  birds,  encourage  them  to  jot  down  all  they  see  in  their 
npte  books  and  so  put  a  new  interest  into  the  summer  days  and  bind 
t^em  with  a  new  tie  to  the  school. 

AUDUBON   SOCIETIES. 

The  school  children  formed  an  Audubon  Society.  It  started  with 
five  members,  but  in  a  few  days  four  hundred  members  were  enrolled. 
The  girls  will  now  wear  no  more  feathers  of  our  wild  birds  to  orna- 
men|;  their  hats,  the  boys  will  shoot  no  birds,  and  all  will  exert  their 
influence  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  our  songsters. 

Since  the  society  was  formed  each  member  has  acquired  a  new  in- 
terest in  birds  and  each  member  has  improved  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  birds.  One  child  of  eleven 
said,  '^  I  believe  I  never  really  beard  a  bird  sing  until  we  had  this 
society."  Older  children  than  those  of  eleven  years  never  hear  a 
birds'  note.  Never  before  did  the  children  realize  how  interesting 
and  intelligent  every  little  feathered  songster  is. 

But  what  did  we  do?-  Well,  we  first  made  some  excursions  to 
parks  and  fields,  carried  several  field  glasses,  observed  the  various 
birds,  listened  for  their  notes,  watched  them  and  gained  much  know- 
ledge of  their  habits.  The  children  were  impressed  with  the  human 
side  of  birds  as  never  befere;  they  realize  the   highly  developed 
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animal  instinct,  their  wisdom  in  nest-building,  their  constant  pro- 
vision and  faithful  care  for  their  young. 

Then  we  noted  the  characteristics  of  various  birds,  their  usefulness 
to  crops  by  destroying  injurious  insects. 

Then  books  about  birds  were  procured  and  read,  wood  cuts  of 
different  species  were  mounted  at  the  pupils'  homes  and  several 
colored  plates  were  contributed  to  our  collection.  What  was  re- 
quired of  each  pupil  to  become  a  member?  Only  to  sign  and  keep 
this  pledge  : 

I  hereby  resolve  to  abstain  from  all  such  practices  as  shall  tend  to 
destroy  our  wild  birds. 

I  will  induce  others  to  do  likewise  and  will  defend  our  birds  at  all 
proper  times. — Selected. 


In  the  heart  of  a  seed, 

Buried  deep,  so  deep, 
A  dear  little  plant 

Lay  fast  asleep. 
'*  Wake/'  said  the  sunshine, 

*'  And  creep  to  the  light." 
"  Wake,"  said  the  voice 

Of  the  raindrop  bright. 
The  little  plant  heard, 

And  it  rose  to  see 
What  the  wonderful 

Outside  world  might  be. 

— SelectecL 


The  Maiden  and  the  Blue  Bird. 


*( 


Pretty  little  blue  bird. 
Won't  you  tell  ipe  true. 

Why  you  wear  a  brown  vest, 
With  your  suit  of  blue  ?" 


**  0,  little  maiden,  truly, 
While  flying  very  low, 
I  brushed  against  the  brown  earth 
Long  and  long  ago. 

**  And  once,  my  little  maiden. 
While  flying  very  high. 
My  back  and  wings  went  brushing 
Against  the  summer  sky." 

Saucy  little  blue  bird, 

Singing,  off  he  flew, 
With  his  pretty  brown  vest 

And  his  suit  of  blue. 

— The  Educational  Repository, 
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The  Secret. 

We  have  a  secret,  just  we  three, 
The  robin  and  I  and  the  sweet  cherry  tree ; 
The  bird  told  the  tree,  and  the  tree  told  me, 
And  nobody  knows  it  but  just  we  three. 

But  of  course  the  robin  knows  it  best. 
Because  he  built  the — I  shan't  tell  the  rest ; 
And  laid  the  four  little — somethings  in  it — 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  tell  it  every  minute. 

But  if  the  tree  and  the  robin  don't  peep, 
I'll  try  R|y  best  the  secret  to  keep ; 
Though  I  know  when  the  little  birds  fly  about. 
Then  the  whole  secret  will  be  out. 

— Lttt/€  Flower  Folkn, 


April. 

First  the  blue  and  then  the  shower ; 
Bursting  bud  and  smiling  flower; 
Brooks  set  free  with  tinkling  ring ; 
Birds  too  full  of  song  to  sing ; 
Crisp  old  leaves  astir  with  pride. 
Where  the  timid  violets  hide ; 
All  thingR  ready  with  a  will, 
April's  coming  up  the  hill. 

^Mdry  Mapes  Dodge. 


A  gush  of  bird  song,  a  patter  of  dew, 
A  cloud  and  a  rainbow's  warning. 

Suddenly  sunshine  and  perfect  blue — 
An  April  day  in  the  morning. 

Harriet  Freacott  Spofford. 


Thoughts  from  John  Burroughs. 

'•  You  must  have  the  bird  in  your  hearty  before  you  can  find  it  in 
the  bush." 

*'  If  one  is  a  lover  of  birds,  he  sees  birds  everywhere." 

"  Seeing  and  hearing  the  birds  and  knowing  their  names,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  to  me.'' 

"People  who  have  not  made  friends  with  the  birds  do  not  know 
how  much  they  miss." 

"  How  much  patient  observation  it  takes  to  settle  many  of  the 
facts  in  the  lives  of  birds,  animals  or  insects." 

"  The  song-birds  might  all  have  been  brooded  or  hatched  in  the 
human  heart." 

"The  birds  that  come  about  one's  door  in  winter,  or  that  build  in 
bis  trees  in  summer— what  a  peculiar  interest  they  have." 
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The  University  of  Chicago  and  Its  Work. 

I.    Department  op  Pedagogy. 

The  work  of  this  department  is  so  extensive  and  various  that  any 
attempt  to  cover  it  in  one  paper  of  reasonable  length  would  be  futile. 
Besides  the  regular  work,  which  includes  more  than  forty  courses, 
under  twenty-two  professors,  there  is  the  work  of  the  Teachers'  College, 
the  University  Elementary  School  and  the  school  for  defectives.  1 
shall  therefore  limit  myself  to  a  general  statement  ot  the  pedagogical 
theories  of  the  department,  and  the  attempt  to  work  them  out  in  the 
University  Elementary  School, 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  department  the  school  (any  school)  is 
strictly  a  social  institution — a  miniature  community — ^an  embryonic 
society.  As  such  its  motives,  its  aims,  its  ends,  its  materials  and  its 
methods  should  be  those  that  operate  in  the  best  organized  and  best  reg- 
ulated social  community.  The  principles  and  standards  of  discipline 
and  order  which  rule  in  an  ideal  community  should  obtain  in  the  school, 
for  the  school  should  be  an  ideal  community.  The  same  regulations  and 
methods  that  control  social  intercourse,  communication  and  investiga- 
tion, should  govern  the  school  recitation.  The  school  is  not  a  place 
to  learn  and  recite  lessons,  but  a  place  to  live — to  interchange  ideas 
freely  ;  make,  state  and  criticise  observations ;  expand  social  impulses, 
and  enlarge,  modify,  and  reconstruct  experiences.  The  function  of 
the  school  is  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  home  and  community  and 
organize,  expand  and  enrich  it;  not  to  devote  itself  to  abstract  and 
isolated  branches  of  study,  which  to  the  child  have  no  immediate  and 
obvious  value  for  or  relevancy  to  his  actual  every  day  life,  and  which 
to  the  adult  have  only  a  remote  reference  to  some  possible  future 
living. 

The  school  must  supply  in  some  measure  the  content  of  life  lost 
by  the  recent  transfer  of  industry  from  the  home  and  the  neighbor- 
hood to  the  factory  and  the  city.  This  working  of  the  necessities  of 
life  in  the  home  gave  far  better  training  of  observation,  ingenuity, 
constructive  imagination,  logical  thought,  and  the  sense  of  reality  in 
dealing  with  things  and  processes  that  had  meaning  than  the  present 
formal  studies  can  do.  There  was  a  real  motive  behind  this  industrial 
activity  and  a  real  outcome  ahead.  Besides  it  was  thoroughly  social; 
each  did  his  part  in  connection  with  and  relation  to  the  part  done 
by  others.  Its  present  representatives — manual  training,  shop  work, 
cooking,  sewing,  etc.,  are  not  yet  appreciated  in  their  full  significance. 
They  should  be  viewed  as  agencies  to  bring  home  to  the  child  some 
of  the  primal  necessities  of  community  life,  and  not  mainly  as  utili- 
tarian measures  to  fit  him  to  get  on  in  the  world.     Productive  ac- 
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tivitj^  therefore,  should  stand  as  the  center  around  which  the  school 
commuDity  life  is  to  be  orf2;aQized  and  correlated. 

This  view  reveals  the  principle  of  discipline  and  the  standard  of 
order  for  the  school,  which  must  always  be  relative  to  the  end  sought. 
Active  experience  is  the  mother  of  all  worthy  discipline  and  the  ideal 
order  is  that  of  the  work-shop,  with  its  hum  and  bustle  of  necessary 
activity.  Free  intercourse  and  mutual  assistance  are  no  more  disturb- 
ances and  crimes  in  the  occupations  of  the  school  community  than  in 
those  of  the  larger  community  outside,  of  which  it  is  a  differentiated 
part  or  function.  They  are  actual  necessities  to  the  proper  execution 
of  the  work  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

This  conception  gives  the  school  a  chance  to  affiliate  itself  with  life ; 
to  become  the  habitat  where  the  child  learns  by  directed  living,  and 
lives  by  intelligent  learning,  instead  of  perishing  on  the  dry  rot  of  ab- 
stract formulse.  The  child  is  led  to  appreciate  all  the  stages  through 
which  the  race  has  passed  in  reaching  its  present  state  of  civilization* 
by  solving  typical  problems  that  the  race  had  to  solve  at  various 
steps  in  its  progress.  He  thus  realizes  the  same  instincts  and  im- 
pulses that  the  race  utilized  in  its  upward  march  by  giving  actual  ex- 
pression to  them.  Hence  he  assimilates  in  his  own  experience  and  in 
the  most  realistic  way  something  of  the  meaning  of  the  life  of  the 
race.  '^  The  undeveloped  impulses  to  communication,  construction, 
inquiry  and  artistic  expression,'^  says  Dr.  Dewey,  "are  the  uninvested 
capital  upon  the  use  of  which  the  active  growth  of  the  child  depends." 
In  a  word,  "  all  education  proceeds  by  the  participation  of  the  indi- 
vidual consciousness  in  the  social  consciousness  of  the  race.''  All  true 
growth  comes  by  the  stimulation  of  the  child's  powers,  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  social  situations  in  which  he  finds  himself.  The  educa- 
tional process  is,  therefore,  both  psychological  and  sociological,  and 
neither  can  be  subordinated  to  the  other  ;  they  form  an  organic  unity. 
A  power  is  a  power  only  in  its  functional  activity  in  working  out 
some  social  end  or  meeting  some  social  demand.  The  linking  of 
home  life  and  social  life  outside  the  school  with  school  life  is  a  psycho- 
logical necessity,  for  in  no  other  way  can  continuity  in  the  child's 
experience  and  growth  be  secured.  Neglect  of  this  principle  is  the 
cause  of  much  failure  in  present  education.  The  best  moral  training, 
too,  comes  from  the  school  as  a  form  of  social  life,  for  it  is  there 
evolved  from  proper  relations  with  others  in  unity  of  work  and 
thought. 

The  conception  of  education  as  a  social  function  fixes  the  place  of 
the  teacher  in  the  school.  He  is  there  not  to  impose  certain  ideas  and 
tasks  on  pupils,  and  develop  certain  habits  in  them,  but  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  community,  commissioned  by  his  superior  wisdom  and 
wider  experience  to  select  the  materials,  influences  and  social  situa- 
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tioDS  which  may  affect  the  child  most  favorably  and  to  direct  and 
assist  his  responses  to  them. 

The  true  center  of  correlation  of  work,  under  this  conception,  is 
the  child's  own  social  activities  as  revealed  in  his  expressive  and  con- 
structive tendencies.  More  formal  studies  are  to  be  introduced 
through  the  medium  of  these  activities,  and  to  be  so  modified  or 
^^  psychologized"  as  to  be  brought  into  perfect  accord  with  them.  If 
this  be  successfullv  done  education  will  then  become  what  it  should 
be — ^a  continual  reconstruction,  enlargement  and  enrichment  of  ex- 
perience. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  question  of  method  becomes  the  ques- 
tion of  the  orderly  and  progressive  development  of  the  child's  in- 
stincts, impulses  and  interests.  The  secret  of  method  is  hidden  in 
the  child's  own  nature  and  appears  as  that  unfolds.  The  law  ot 
arranging,  presenting  and  developing  subject  matter  is  the  law  im- 
plicit in  the  expanding  powers  of  the  child.  The  first  principle  is 
that  in  the  development  of  the  child's  nature  the  active  impulses  pre- 
cede the  passive  capacities,  (if  there  be  such  things).  Expression 
comes  before  impression.  Ideas  result  from  action  and  then  con- 
tribute to  the  control  of  further  action.  Reason  is  primarily  the  law 
of  orderly  and  effective  action,  therefore  the  attempt  to  develop  it 
through  the  gymnastics  of  dead  symbols  apart  from  proper  means  of 
action  is  a  fundamental  fallacy  of  present  methods.  Dawning  in- 
terests are  signs  and  symptoms  of  growing  powers,  and  hence  the 
index  fingers,  which  point  the  teacher  to  his  proper  method.  They 
are  to  be  neither  humored  nor  repressed,  but  interpreted  and  de- 
veloped. Upon  their  proper  direction  education  hangs,  and  upon 
education,  viewed  as  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the  social 
consciousness,  all  social  progress,  reconstruction  and  reform  depends. 
It  therefore  becomes  the  paramount  moral  duty  of  society  to  educate  ; 
and  the  teacher  becomes  the  greatest  of  all  artists — the  artist  who 
adapts  human  powers  to  social  service. 

The  above  are,  briefly  put,  the  main  educational  theories  of  the  de- 
partment as  set  forth  by  Head  Prof.  Dr.  Jno.  Dewey  in  his  writings 
and  lectures.  The  next  article  will  attempt  to  show  how  and  with 
what  success  they  are  actually  carried  out  in  the  University  Elemen- 
tary School — the  "  model  school"  of  the  Department. 

W.  F.  MONCREIFF. 


When  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with  the  young  then  I  think  our 
work  in  this  world  is  over. — George  MacDonald. 
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MANUAL   TRAINING. 

Fifth  Article. 

Spring  has  come,  and  the  long  summer  is  before  us.  We  can  now 
plan  to  spend  much  time  out  of  doors.  We  can  think  of  such  work 
and  amusements  as  are  prevented  by  winter. 

Kite  flying  is  one  ot  the  delightful  pastimes  of  summer.  It  is 
good  recreation,  and  it  is  instructive.  It  is  a  pastime  which  leads  us 
to  study  the  air,  winds,  and  clouds.  If  we  are  thoughtful,  it  also 
leads  us  to  work  out  intereeting  questions  in  physics. 

Let  us  make  some  kites.  Just  the  making  will  be  interesting.  It 
is  a  good  way  to  develope  our  skill  in  handi-work,  and  there  is  some 
good  arithmetic  practice  in  it.  And  the  finished  kites  need  not  be 
wholly  for  play.     They  can  at  times  be  made  useful. 

The  drawing  shows  what  are  called  diamond-shape  kites.  But 
they  are  not  quite  di^imond-shape.  You  will  notice  that  the  side 
corners  are  nearer  the  top  than  the  bottom  of  the  kite.  To  be  of  the 
true  diamond  shape,  they  should  be  midway  between  the  top  and 
bottom. 

Cut  two  light  sticks,  one  two  feet  and  the  other  eighteen  inches 
long.  They  should  be  slender,  but  strong.  With  these  sticks  and 
some  string,  we  shall  form  the  frame  of  the  kite.  Mark  a  point  on 
the  long  stick  eight  inches  from  one  end.  Lay  the  short  stick  cross- 
wise upon  the  long  stick  with  its  middle  resting  upon  the  point 
marked  on  the  long  stick.  Tie  the  sticks  firmly  together  where  they 
cross,  laying  the  string  into  each  of  the  four  angles  formed  by  the 
sticks.  Perhaps  some  of  you  wonder  why  I  do  not  ask  to  have  the 
sticks  fastened  with  nails  or  screws.  Nails  or  screws  would  weaken 
the  wood.  We  must  combine  strength  and  lightness.  By  tying  a 
string,  we  avoid  making  holes  through  the  sticks. 

Cut  notches  into  the  side  edges  of  the  sticks  a  half  inch  from  each 
end  and  also  an  inch  from  the  long  end  of  the  long  stick.  At  the 
inner  notches  at  the  long  end  of  the  long  stick  tie  one  end  of  a  stout 
string.  Then  carry  this  string  to  one  end  of  the  short  stick  and  tie 
it  there,  taking  pains  to  see  that  the  short  stick  is  exactly  at  right 
angles  to  the  long  stick.  You  can  easily  make  a  gauge  for  laying 
the  sticks  at  right  angles.  Take  a  sheet  of  paper  about  the  size  of 
the  frame  and  fold  it  lengthwise,  making  the  edges  meet  and  pressing 
the  paper  flat  at  the  fold  so  as  to  make  a  crease.  Next  fold  the  paper 
crosswise  of  the  first  fold,  making  the  folded  edge  meet.  Unfold  the 
paper  and  lay  the  frame  upon  the  paper  so  as  to  bring  the  long  stick 
upon  one  of  the  creases.  If  the  short  stick  does  not  lie  on  the  other 
crease,  pull  the  stick  until  it  does  rest  on  the  other  crease. 
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*"  Then  tie  the  string  to  the  shiirt  end  of  the  long  etick,  to  the  other 
«ad  of  the  short  Btick,  and  again  to  the  long  end  nf  the  long  stick. 
See  that  the  string  is  well  stretched.  This  completes  the  frame  of 
the  kite,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  covering. 

Now  find  some  tough  paper,  as  light  in  weight  as  you  can  get,  aod 
a  little  larger  than  the  frame.  If  you  do  not  have  a  single  piece 
large  enough,  paste  two  or  more  pieces  together.  Lay  the  frame  up- 
on your  paper  and  mark  around  the  frame  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  in  the  drawing.  Out  to  this  line  and  notch  the  paper  at  the 
end:j  of  the  sticks.     Fold  the  paper  over  the  string  all  around  the 


frame,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  sticks  stand  out.  Paste  or  sew  the 
flap  of  paper,  formed  by  folding,  to  the  biidy  of  the  |)aper.  If  you 
have.no  paste,  make  a  "flour  paste"  by  stirring  a  Hitle  wheat  flour 
in  warm  water.     Stir  and  boil  until  it  thickens  and  puffs  up. 

Your  kite  or  "sky-horse"  is  now  ready  for  its  bridle.  Look  at 
the  large  kite  at  the  right  of  my  drawing.  Tie  a  string  to  one  end 
ot  the  short  stick  across  to  the  other  end  of  the  i^ame  stick,  leaving 
the  string  slack  so  that  its  nti<Idle  may  be  drawn  from  the  kite  about 
twelve  inches.  In  tlie  same  way  place  a  string  from  one  end  of  the 
long  stick  to  the  other,  making  it  slack  enough  to  meet  the  other 
string  when  both  are  stretched.  Where  these  bridle  strings  cross, 
when  stretched,  tie  the  kite  line.  Ynu  will  notice  that,  before  tying, 
the  short  bridle  string  may  be  Blipped  up  and  down  upon  the  long 
one.     You  must  learn  by  trial  how  far  up  or  down  this  short  string 
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must  cross  the  loDg  one.     Usually  it  should  be  above  the  short  stick. 

The  tail  of  the  kite  is  tied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  long  stick,  using 
the  lower  notches  on  that  stick.  Some  tie  a  long  row  ot  small  paper 
rolls  to  a  string  to  make  a  tail,  but  I  always  found  it  easier  to  tie 
some  strips  of  light  cloth  tpgether  to  make  the  proper  length.  For 
the  kite  which  you  have  now  made,  try  a  tail  about  twelve  feet  long* 
If  the  kite  does  not  fly  steadily,  try  moving  the  short  bridle  string  on 
the  long  one.  If  that  does  not  correct  the  trouble  add  to  the  length 
of  the  tail.  But  remember  that  you  must  avoid  making  the  kite  too 
heavy.     Try  to  combine  ligthness  and  strength 

For  the  kite  line  use  the  thinnest  string  that  you  think  will  be 
strong  enough.  At  the  stores  you  can  get  balls  of  string  for  a  small 
price.  Wind  the  string  on  a  stick  like  that  shown  at  the  lower  left 
hand  corner  of  the  drawing.  For  fast  winding,  hold  the  stick  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand  and  loop  the  line  first  over 
one  end  of  the  stick  and  then  over  the  other  end,  ocasionally  turning 
the  stick  in  your  hand  so  as  to  place  the  line  on  in  even  thickness. 

Of  the  many  interesting  things  which  have  been  and  may  be  done 
with  kites,  I  have  room  to  mention  only  a  few.  You  can  put  a  hole 
through  some  cards  or  small  pieces  of  paper  and  put  the  line  through 
these  holes  and  see  the  cards  travel  far  into  the  sky  to  the  kite.  You 
can  call  these  cards  '^  messengers.'^  And  you  can  make  them  real 
messengers.  You  can  use  different  colors  or  sizes  to  mean  difierent 
things. 

Some  months  ago  two  warships  had  a  telephone  line  from  one  to 
the  other  by  the  help  of  a  kite.  From  one  ship  a  kite  was  sent  up 
to  stand  above  the  ether.  A  wire  followed  the  line  to  the  kite  and 
from  there  reached  down  to  the  other  ship.  Telephones  were  attached 
to  the  ends  of  this  wire. 

Kites  have  been  used  to  get  ropes  from  the  ground  to  the  tops  of 
steeples,  towers,  trees  and  high  rocks.  Perhaps  your  parents  will 
remember  the  story  in  an  old  school  reader  about  some  English 
sailors  who  in  this  way  climbed  Pompey's  Pillar  in  Egypt.  In  be- 
ginning the  building  of  one  of  the  suspension  bridges  across  the 
Niagara  river,  a  line  was  first  put  across  the  river  by  the  help  of  a 
kite. 

You  have  probably  read  how  Benjamin  Franklin  raised  a  kite 
during  a  thunder  storm  and  proved  that  lightning  is  due  to  electricity. 

It  has  been  planned  to  use  kites  in  war  time  to  take  photographs 
of  the  enemy's  position,  and  to  drop  dynamite  upon  the  enemy. 

Do  you  think  you  could  send  up  your  kite  with  a  letter  and  drop 
the  letter  into  your  neighbor's  door-yard  ? 

A  large  kite  will  pull  well.  I  think  it  was  last  summer  that  a 
man  had  a  kite  pull  his  row  boat  on  a  small  lake  in  Wisconsin.    The 
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wind  blew  lengthwise  of  the  lake,  and  the  man  zigzagged  back  and 
forth  across  the  lake  by  '^  tacking^'  thus  getting  a  long  ride.  A 
book  which  I  have  tells  of  a  man  who  rode  from  London  to  Bristol, 
England,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  large  kites. 

Make  some  large  kites  and  see  how  much  they  will  pull.  The 
power  can  be  taken  in  pounds  by  attaching  a  spring  balance  to  the 
kite  line.  And  some  time  when  there  is  a  good  wind  blowing  in  the 
direction  of  a  smooth  road,  hitch  a  large  kite  to  a  bicycle  and  try  a 
ride,  putting  one  foot  up  where  you  can  press  it  on  the  front  wheel  to 
keep  the  speed  down. 

(Copyright,  1899,  by  Oyras  Kehr. ) 


Every  Morning. 


Be  early. 

Tidy  up  the  desk. 

Greet  the  children  cheerily. 

Get  a  little  nearer  the  children. 

Give  them  assistance  if  they  need  it. 

Brighten  up  everything  and  everybody. 

See  that  the  crayon  and  blackboards  are  all  right. 

Look  about  the  schoolyard  as  though  you  enjoyed  it. 

See  that  the  room  is  thoroughly  ventilated  before  school  begins. 

Inquire  of  the  pupils  about  their  home,  their  work,  or  their  play, 
as  you  would  of  an  older  person. 

"Before  school"  is  better  than  "after,  school"  work.  The  one 
may  be  made  a  luxury,  the  other  is  a  bore. 


An  Advertlsmeht  Answered. 

At  small  Edith's  school  the  teacher  daily  gives  the  children  writ- 
ten exercises  in  the  English  language;  sometimes  they  copy  poetry 
from  the  blackboard,  or  write  letters,  or  answer  advertisements.  The 
other  day  this  "  Wanted  "  advertisement  appeared  on  the  board,  and 
all  the  little  girls  were  required  to  hand  in  written  applications  in 
reply:  "Wanted,  a  milliner.  Apply  by  letter  to  Miss  Smith,  10 
Blank  street." 

Small  Edith's  application  was  promptly  handed  to  the  teacher,  and 
it  read  as  follows: 

"  Dear  Miss  Smith :  I  saw  you  want  a  milliner.  I  hate  to  trim 
hats.  Can't  you  get  somebody  else?  Please  let  me  know  at  once. 
Edith  Jones." — Pearaon^a  Weekly. 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 


Edited  by  L«  Graham  Obozibr. 

While  an  essential  feature  of  the  Joubnal,  the  Outlook  is  an  independent 
department  in  that  for  the  views  therein  expressed  Miss  Crozier 

is  personally  and  entirely  responsible. 


The  Reorganization  of  Schools  on  the  Cleveland 

Plan. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  March  Journal  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Ohio  legij*lature  to  reorganize  the  Cincinnati  schools  od 
the  Cleveland  plan.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Cincinnati  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  State,  the  importance  of  the  measure  to  this  section 
may  be  realized,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  influence  of 
this  and  similar  measures  will  be  everywhere  felt. 

In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years 
three-fourths  of  the  States  ot  the  Union  will  attempt  to  reorganize 
their  school  system ;  and  in  discussing  reorganization  it  will  be  the 
exception  when  the  "Cleveland  Plan''  will  not  be  considered. 

Then  the  question  arises  what  were  the  changes  made  in  1892  in 
the  Cleveland  schools  that  have  created  so  much  stir  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  ?  The  distinctive  features  may  be  classed  in 
three  groups  : 

(1)  The  Board  of  Education  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Legiela- 
*  tive,  called  the  ^*Council,"  and  the  Executive,  called  the  Director. 

(2)  That  a  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  who  shall  hold  oflSce 
during  good  behavior,  is  appointed  by  the  Director,  and  to  this 
official,  that  is  the  superi;itendent,  is  given  the  power  to  appoint  and 
discharge  all  teachers. 

(3)  That  while  the  Council  decides  upon  the  course  of  study  and 
passes  upon  the  introduction  or  change  of  text-books,  yet  their  deci- 
sion in  these  regards  must  be  submitted  to  the  Director,  and  in  case 
he  vetoes  them,  they  become  valid  only  through  the  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  vote  of  the  "  Council." 

The  Council  consists  of  seven  members  elected  at  large,  four  at  the 
spring  election  with  Mayor  and  other  city  officials  ;  the  other  three 
and  the  Director  are  elected  the  alternate  year  when  the  city  is  not 
influenced  by  municipal  elections. 

One  of  the  local  organs,  in  discussing  the  proposition  to  make  over 
the  Cincinnati  schools  on  the  Cleveland  plan,  has  said,  "  Imitation  is 
the  highest  form  of  flattery,  but  it  is  the  lowest  stage  of  intellection/' 
and  it  seems  in  this  case  that  while  a  suggestion  may  be  accepted  from 
the  system  outlined,  that  in  its  entirety  it  presents  many  of  the  weak- 
nesses that  reform  should  eliminate. 


jr 
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First.  That  the  "  Council,''  which  is  composed  of  men  who  are 
not  teachers  or  professional  pedagogues,  should  undertake  to  map  out 
a  course  of  study  and  decide  upon  text-books,  is  just  exactly  the  con- 
dition that  in  the  present  system  calls  most  loudly  for  ''  change. 
The  making  of*  a  curriculum  is  the  most  di&cult  and  the  most 
technical  work  of  any  educational  movement ;  and  to  intrust  it  to  a 
body  of  men  who  hold  office  for  but  two  years,  and  who  are  neither 
practical  teachers  nor  scientific  pedagogues,  is  a  patent  error. 

Secondly.  There  is  serious  doubt  if  the  selection  and  dismissal  of 
teachers  should  lie  with  one  individual,  no  matter  what  his  qualifica- 
tions. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  "  it  is  safer  to  be  responsible 
to  one  man,  himself  a  teacher,  than  to  twenty,  who  know  little 
or  nothing  of  such  duties,^'  but  in  reality  no  such  alternative  exists. 
If  the  council  of  seven  be  toisely  chosen  they  could  not  fail  to  be 
valuable  advisers  as  to  the  personality,  the  value  of  credentials, 
and  the  general  fitness  of  the  various  candidates  who  offer.  Ta 
be  a  successful  teacher  one  must  be  much  more  than  a  teacher, 
and  nearly  all  superintendents  are  inclined  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
mere  pedagogy,  and  to  recognize  too  little  that  the  teachers  of  a 
community  must  be  essential  and  all-around  factors  of  the  commu- 
nity life. 

"Would  it  not  be  better  to  reverse  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  legislative  and  executive — that  is,  to  allow  the  superintendent  to 
make  out  the  course  of  study  and  then  to  have  the  council,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  superintendent,  pass  on  the  fitness  of  candidates  ; 
no  teacher  to  be  appointed  or  retained  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the 
superintendent,  except  through  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  council?  * 

One  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  common  school  system  is 
that  it  does  not  develop  individuality  among  its  own.  There  is  too 
little  play  for  '^selection,*'  and  too  much  play  for  authority.  Princi- 
pals and  high  school  teachers  should  have  much  the  same  rating  in  a 
community  as  lawyers,  and  that  they  are  less  distinctively  "in  evi- 
dence" than  the  members  of  any  one  of  the  learned  professions  shows 
that  there  is  something  lacking  in  the  system  both  along  lines  legis- 
lative and  administrative.  As  before  said,  there  is  too  much  or 
too  little  politics  in  our  schools.  The  school  must  become  an  articu- 
late, one  may  say  an   aggressive   element  of  public  life,  before  the 

•The  present  writer  is  aware  that  the  above  proposition  concerning  the  selec- 
tion of  teacher  by  council  and  superintendent  will  not  meet  with  approval. 
It  will  be  said  that  this  plan  will  tend  to  produce  insubordination,  as  under  it& 
operation  a  teacher  may  be  retained  without  the  approval  of  the  superinten- 
dent, but  this  is  just  the  point.  There  is  at  present  too  much  servility,  too 
much  pulling  of  small  wire.  There  is  needed  more  energetic  struggle,  a 
greater  individual  effort  in  the  great  body  of  teachers.  But  this  point  will 
be  discussed  in  another  issue. 
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teacher  can  have  the  influence  necessary  for  the   moulding  of  public 
opinion  or  the  direction  of  vital  affairs. 

But  one  feature  of  the  Cleveland  schools  has  brought  about  excel- 
lent results,  and  it  seems  to  promise  a  genuine  connection  between  the 
school  and  the  citizen  and  business  life — a  thing  certainly  much  to  be 
desired.  About  one  year  ago  the  attempt  was  made  to  find  positions  for 
those  graduates  who  had  taken  the  business  course— one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  High  School  course.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  to 
several  hundred  firms  of  the  city.  The  businesss  men  responded 
promptly,  and  the  result  was  that  there  were  more  calls  for 
graduates  than  could  be  answered ;  and  the  only  thing  that  excites 
remark  in  this  is  the  surprise  that  something  like  this  is  not  a  part 
of  every  High  Schools  plan.  The  logical  sequence  is  from  the  school- 
room into  the  university  or  into  some  business  for  which  the  school 
has  at  least  partially  prepared  the  graduate,  and  that  the  school  has 
it  in  its  power  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  its  activities  and  those  of 
the  business  life,  will  do  much  to  incite  good  pupils  to  renewed  ex- 
ertion, while  it  tends  powerfully  to  prevent  the  indolent  from  falling 
out  under  the  plea  that  they  must  ^^go  to  work.'^  In  fact  the  only 
compulsory  measure  that  will  prove  effective  is  just  this:  That  the 
business  houses  use  the  High  School  as  an  intelligence  office,  and 
this  interaction  of  the  practical  life  and  the  school  activities  cannot 
fail  to  result  in  benefit  ^'  all  round.'* 

If  a  system  of  free  common  schools  is  a  necessity  then  the  system 
must  produce  practical,  definite  results.  It  must  clear  the  streets  of 
loafers,  it  must  reduce  the  number  of  young  criminals,  and  it  must 
furnish  to  the  community  young  men  and  young  women  who  are 
willing  and  intelligent  workers  in  every  line  of  human  endeavor. 


The  February  nxxwhQT  of  Education^  Boston,  contains  a  concise  and 
comprehensive  setting  forth  the  Cleveland  plan,  by  Edward  L.  Harris, 
principal  of  the  much-talked-of  Central  High  School. 


The  French  post-office  department  has  issued  a  singular  order,  to 
the  effect  that  hereafter  mourning  envelopes,  that  is  envelopes  with  a 
black  border  on  them,  will  not  be  mailable.  It  is  not  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  sympathize  with  such  cases;  but  it  is  found  that 
such  envelopes  are  easily  tampered  with.  They  may  be  opened  and 
aflerward  sealed  again,  all  traces  being  covered  up  by  an  application 
of  black  ink. 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Willstts  A.  Allxh, 
PriDoipal  of  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  School 


Deep  interest  has  been  centered  upon  the  editing  of  a  daily  news- 
paper in  accordance  with  Christian  principles.  The  decision  of  the 
business  world  as  to  its  success  (?)  there  waits  mighty  import.  If  it 
be  proven  that  a  man  can.  be  a  true  Christian  and  not  impoverish 
himself  or  his  family,  a  great  advance  will  be  taken  in  this  nineteenth 
century  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  It  will  be  of  far-reaching 
results  in  education,  for  if  it  be  considered  practical  to  fit  man  for 
true  Christian  living,  we  may  undertake  the  formation  of  those  habits 
which  lay  its  foundation  in  early  childhood.  We  repeat  the  trite 
saying  that  a  child^s  character  is  substantially  formed  by  the  time  it 
is  seven  years  of  age,  and  yet  we  daily  ignore  the  import  of  this 
truth,  and  vainly  trust  that  the  habits  formed  in  childhood  will  be 
outgrown  and  have  no  effect  on  later  life. 

That  no  evil  habit  can  be  overcome  after  the  age  of  seven  years. we 
do  not  aiSrm,  but  that  the  repeated  acts  which  establish  the  habits  of 
the  child  must  have  a  lasting  efiect  upon  his  inner  life  and  character  is 
abundantly  proven. 

If,  then,  it  is  considered  worth  while  to  prepare  for  a  Christ-like  life, 
teachers  may  gain  inspiration  in  their  efforts  to  secure  daily  Christ- 
like though  childlike  action.  They  may  venture  to  insist  that  right 
is  might,  and  that  '^  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he 
that  taketb  a  city.''  We  deplore  the  vice  and  vanities  in  the  world, 
and  yet  ignore  the  opportunity  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  tendencies  from 
which  these  disorders  develop.  We  recognize  the  inevitable  working 
of  God's  laws  throughout  the  world  of  nature,  yet  assume  the  prob- 
ability of  its  daily  violation  in  the  development  cf  mind  and  charac- 
ter. The  seed  which  falleth  on  barren  ground  is  sure  to  die.  The 
tree  injured  in  its  early  growth  is  scarred  for  life.  A  rough  handling 
of  the  chrysalis  maims  the  butterfly.  The  human  mind  and  soul  as 
surely  show  the  effect  of  early  influences. 

The  child-heart  opens  to  absorb  whatever  of  good  or  ill  may  sur- 
round it,  and  here  is  our  unfailing  opportunity  to  germinate  the  seed 
of  noble  man  and  womanhood,  leaving  the  natural  operation  of  the 
law  of  development  to  bring  it  to  maturity.  Parents  and  teachers, 
in  fact  all  persons  whom  the  child  reveres  and  loves,  and  to  whom  he 
looks  for  guidance  and  pleasure,  exercise  a  mighty  influence  over  his 
character. 

None  of  us  can  afford  to  use  one  thoughtless  expression,  one  care- 
less word,  or  even  allow  an  unworthy  thought. 
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The  Meiningen  Tageblatt  of  Janaary  5  contains  the  followiog  item : 
'^Hamburg,  January  4,  at  12  o'clock  to-day,  noon,  a  peaceful  death 
ended  the  most  blessed  life  of  Frau  Luise  Froebel,  nee  Levin,  the 
high-minded  widow  of  the  great  '  educator  of  man/  Friedrich  Froe- 
bel.  Born  at  Osterodeon-Harz  she  went  at  an  early  age  to  Keilhau,. 
and  entered  the  enchanted  circle  of  the  most  intense  educational 
activity,  aspiring  after  the  highest  ideals.  Froebel  discovered  her  to 
be  a  colaborer  in  his  work  of  a  profound  understanding  and  great 
ability,  a  practical  power  prepared  to  carry  out  his  principal  idea,  for 
which  reason  he  married  her  hardly  a  year  before  his  death,  in  order 
to  give  to  her  an  effective  support  for  her  subsequent  lifework  in  the 
possession  of  his  name.  And  she  devoted  her  whole  life  to  the  prop- 
agation of  the  ideas  of  Froebel." 

Luise  Levin  became  his  wife  in  1851.  "  She  had  imbibed  his 
(FroebePs)  ideas  and  principles,  his  views  of  life  and  principles  of 
ethics,  his  profound  religious  convictions  and  perfect  trust  in  God. 
She  was  the  most  perfect  reproduction  of  FroebePs  own  self  that  can 
be  conceived,  taking  into  account  that  he  was  a  nature  altogether 
original  and  creative  and  she  was  to  the  same  extent  receptive  and  re- 
productive." 

She  says  in  her  reminiscences :  '^  In  childlike  veneration  I  had  at 
first  tried  to  approach  him  in  thought.  His  ineffable  kindness  of 
heart  toward  the  weak  managed  to  draw  out  to  him  all  my  confidence 
and  trust.  At  length  both  sides  felt  a  desire  to  be  legally  linked  by 
the  closest  ties.  His  age  was  no  drawback  at  all  to  me.  In  my  eyes 
he  was  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  men,  and  I  only  wondered  how 
he  could  condescend  to  care  for  a  girl  so  much  beneath  his  level  in 
every  respect.  The  only  anxiety  I  had  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
rather  unusual  step  of  a  marriage  at  this  time  of  life  should  have  no 
damaging  influence  upon  the  great  work  he  had  to  accomplish  in  the 
world." 

One  year  of  wedded  life  was  vouchsafed  them  and  then  Friedrich 
Froebel  was  called  away,  the  end  being  undoubtedly  hastened  by  the 
action  of  the  Prussian  government  prohibiting  kindergartens  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Hamburg  papers  on  his  religious 
principles. 

January  10,  at  1  p.m. — the  sun  shining  on  a  snow-covered  land- 
scape— an  elevating  ceremony  took  place  at  Schweina,  Thuringia,  at 
the  grave  of  Friedrich  Froebel.  There,  according  to  her  wishes, 
Frau  Luise  Froebel,  riee  Levin,  the  wife  of  Froebel,  was  laid  to  rest, 
having  reached  the  old  age  of  eighty-five  years.  She  survived  her 
husband  forty-seven  and  one-half  years. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

School  and  Society^  by  Johu  Dewey.  University  of  Chicago  Pressr 
Chicago.     Price  75  cents. 

The  hopefulness  of  the  educational  outlook  is  in  nothing  more 
manifest  than  that  w^  should  have  such  a  book  as  Professor  Dewey^s 
School  and  Society,  and  that  it  should  find  immediately  on  its  publicatioa 
so  many  eager  readers.  The  demand  for  the  book  has  been  so  great 
that  the  publishers  have  been  obliged  already  to  bring  out  a  second 
edition^  and  the  book  amply  justifies  the  iuteiest  it  has  aroused.  No- 
where can  be  found  a  more  luminous  statement  of  the  leading  ideas 
and  salient  features  of  the  new  education  than  in  these  odd  hundred 
pages.  The  ^*fads  and  frills"  of  the  public  schools — Nature  Study, 
Manual  Training,  Cooking  and  Sewing  are  taken  up  and  shown  to  be 
not  devices,  proceeding  from  the  over-ingenious  minds  of  pedagogues^ 
but  products  of  a  changed  social  situation  and  a  necessary  part  of  the 
school  curriculum  if  we  would  fit  the  child  for  complete  living  in  a 
modern  environment. 

And  in  all  this  Professor  Dewey  is  not  merely  theorizing,  for  he 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  stepped  out  of  the  field  of  theoreti- 
cal pedagogy  and  to  stand  upon  the  successful  results  of  three  years^ 
experimentation  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Professor  Dewey^s  main  ideas  in  starting  this  school,  as  he  tells  us 

in  his  book,  was  to  see: 

1.  What  can  be  done,  and  how  can  it  be  done,  to  bring  the  school  into 
closer  relation  with  the  home  and  neighborhood  life,  instead  of  having  the 
school  a  place  where  the  child  comes  solely  to  learn  certain  lessons. 

2.  What  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  introducing  subject-matter  in  history, 
science  and  art  that  shall  have  a  positive  value  and  real  significance  in  the 
child's  own  life ;  and  that  shall  represent,  even  to  the  youngest  children, 
aomething  worthy  of  attainment  in  skill  and  knowledge,  as  much  so  to  the 
little  pupils  as  are  the  studies  of  the  high-school  or  college  student  to  him. 

During  the  three  years  that  the  school  has  been  in  existence  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  thinks  that  this  much  has  been  established  : 

The  everyday  work  of  the  school  shows  that  children  can  live  in  school  as 
out  of  it,  and  yet  grow  daily  in  wisdom,  kindness,  and  the  spirit  of  obedience ; 
that  learning  may,  even  with  little  children,  lay  hold  upon  the  substance  of 
truth  that  nourishes  the  spirit,  and  yet  the  forms  of  knowledge  be  observed 
and  cultivated ;  and  that  growth  may  be  genuine  and  thoro,  and  yet  a  delight. 

Of  course,  Professor  Dewey  has  had  the  advantage  of  particularly 
favorable  conditions  for  his  experiment,  but  he  has  at  least  given  us 
a  working  model,  and  surely  we  will  all  agree  with  him  when  he 
says: 

What  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his  own  child,  that  must  the- 
community  want  for  all  of  its  children.  Any  other  ideal  for  our  schools  is 
narrow  and  unlovely ;  acted  upon  it  destroys  our  democracy. 
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We  are  tempted  to  make  further  quotations,  so  full  is  the  book  of 
Ftimulating  thought  and  practical  suggestion  ;  but  space  will  not 
permit,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  earnestly  recommending 
the  book  to  parents  and  teachers. 

The  Mercantile  Speller.  The  Franklin  Press,  1310  Sansom  St., 
Philadelphia.     Price  $2.50. 

To  that  unhappy  and  unfortunately  large  class  of  people  who  are 
troubled  by  the  vexing  question  **  How  do  you  spell  it  ?"  we  would 
recommend  The  Mercantile  Speller.  Its  convenient  size,  good  type 
and  admirable  arrangement  of  words  make  it  the  ideal  book  for  im- 
mediate and  handy  reierence  in  relation  to  the  spelling  and  use  of  words. 
The  revised  edition  of  1899  is  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  comprises 
many  thousand  technical,  industrial  and  scientific  terras  that  have 
lately  come  into  our  language.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  most  valu- 
able addition  to  the  furnishings  of  anyone's  desk. 

George  Eliofs  Sila^  Mamer.  Edited  by  Richard  Jones  and  J. 
Kose  Colby.     D.  Appleton  &  Company,  publishers.     Price,  45  cents 

It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  study  of  fiction  has  had  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  high  school  or  college.  The  fact  that  one 
of  the  first  books  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  their  series  of 
Twentieth  Century  Text-books  is  George  Eliot's  **  Silas  Marner" 
seems  to  indicate  that  these' publishers  at  least  believe  that  in  the 
twentieth  century  there  will  be  an  increased  appreciation  of  fiction 
as  an  educational  factor.  We  have  read  no  better  plea  for  the  study . 
of  fiction  than  is  given  in  the  introduction,  which  is  in  itself  worth 
the  price  of  the  [book.  The  book  also  contains  several  pages  of 
helpful  comments  and  questions  and  an  appendix  of  the  college- 
entrance  examinations  in  English. 

The  American  Book  Company  are  likewise  issuing  standard  novels 
in  their  series  of  Eclectic  School  Readings.  These  books  are  selected 
with  reference  to  their  literary  and  historical  value,  and  also  to  their 
power  of  fascination  over  the  youthful  mind.  We  have  before  us 
three  books  of  the  series,  Scott's  Quentin  Durward  and  The  Talisman 
and  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  The  binding  and  general  make-up 
of  these  books  is  most  attractive.  The  price  is  exceedingly  reasona- 
ble :  fifty  cents  per  volume.  Altogether  the  series  recommends  itself 
for  wide  use  as  supplementary  reading,  and  should  find  a  place  in  all 
our  school  libraries. 

Learning  to  Read.     By  Sarah  Louise  Arnold.'   99  pages.     Introduc- 
tory price,  36  cents.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This  little  book  is  designed  primarily  as  a  manual  to  accompany 
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Miss  Arnold's  series  of  readers,  "  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature." 
We  wish,  however,  that  it  could  be  in  the  bands  of  every  teacher  of 
reading.  It  is  so  full  of  hints  and  suggestions  and  sound  advice  for 
the  young  teacher  whose  privilege  it  is  to  lead  the  children  into  the 
Promised  Land  of  Books.  No  one  can  read  it  without  gaining  the 
infectiousness  of  Miss  Arnold's  enthusiasm  and  earnestness ;  without 
^gaining,  too,  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  new  light  and  vision 
to  guide  her  in  the  performance  of  the  daily  task. 


With  the  Magazines. 

Professor  N.  8.  Bbaler,  dean  of  the  sclent iflc  department  at  Harvard,  con. 
tributes  the  leading  article  in  Appleton^a  B:>pular  Science  Monthly  for  March- 
It  18  the  first  of  a  series  which  will  discuss  the  various  problems  connected 
with  the  race  question  in  the  South.  Professor  Shaler  throws  much  lighten 
features  which  are  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  Northerners.  _^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

For  the  best  official  observations  from  nature  received  within  six  months, 
^pril  Ist  to  October  Ist,  St.  Nicholas  announces  that  it  will  give  five  dollars' 
worth  of  books,  to  be  selected  from  any  published  by  The  Century  Co.;  for 
the  next  best  observation,  a  subscription  to  St.  Nicholas  for  one  year ;  for  the 
third  best,  any  book  published  by  The  Century  Co.,  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  in  retail  price.  Tell  about  the  most  interesting  new  thing 
that  you  have  seen.  Also,  another  set  of  three  similar  prizes,  first,  second, 
and  third,  are  offered  for  best  pen-and-ink  drawings  from  nature. 

I  know  of  some  schools  in  Georgia  where  the  children  have  done  excellent 
nature  work  this  year.  Now.  let  the  children  look  their  very  sharpest  this 
43ummer  and  see  if  a  G^eorgia  boy  or  girl  can't  get  this  prize.  ^ 

Among  the  features  of  Scribner^s  Magazine  for  April,  the  annual  story  by 
Ernest  oeton-Thompson,  illustrated  by  him,  will  attract  the  large  audience 
which  has  been  fascmated  by  **  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known."  In  this  story 
is  given  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  curious  little  animal  of  the  southwest, 
known  as  the  Kangaroo  Bat. 

The  color  study  given  with  the  April  number  of  the  Art  Amateur  is  a 
•charming  sketch  of  apple-trees  in  full  bloom.  It  is  a  real  epitome  of  the 
4Bpringtime — a  breath  from  the  wide  **  apple-blossomed  earth." 

The  April  number  of  the  North  Amrican  Review  is  rich  in  the  qualities 
which  have  won  new  fame  to  that  splendid  periodical  since  Mr.  G.  B.  M. 
Harvey  assumed  the  task  of  directing  its  policy.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject 
that  interests  intelligent  readers  to-day  which  is  not  represented  in  its  pages, 
^while  the  unrivalled  array  of  eminent  names  on  its  list  of  contributors  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  authority  and  distinction  which  always  characterizes  the 
<X)ntents  of  the  Review. 

In  the  Rwiew  of  Reviews  for  April  the  methods  of  industrial  training  pur- 
sued at  Hampton  Institute,  in  Virginia,  are  described  by  Albert  Shaw,  wnose 
text  is  illustrated  from  a  series  of  forty-four  photographs  recently  taken  by 
Jdiss  Frances  Johnson,  of  Washington. 
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After  all  the  discussion  that  has  oocurred  on  the  subject,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  twentieth  century  will  begin  with  the  next  new-year'^ 
day.  East  Cape,  which  is  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  Siberia,  will 
have  the  honor  of  ushering  in  the  new  century  since  it  is  the  point 
where  the  international  date  line  bends  fartherest  to  the  east.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  19th  century  will  expire  on  Attoo  Island  the 
westernmost  island  in  the  Alenutian  group.  Strange  to  say  both 
centuries  will  liv6  at  the  same  time  for  the  space  of  about  fifly-twa 
minutes  which  is  the  difference  of  time  between  East  Cape  and  Attoa 
Island.  The  old  century  will  expire  on  the  United  States  soil  and 
the  new  will  be  born  on  Russian  soil. — The  Southwestern  Schoor 
Journal. 
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Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  efficient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  languor 
and  exhaustion,  so  common 
in  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill- 
ness it  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic,  giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  brfore  retiring,  quiets  the 
Nerves  and  induces  refreshing  sliep. 


Sold  by  Druggists. 

Genuine  bears  name  Hobspord's 
on  the  wrapper. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital^ 

OF  CHICABO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  Largett  and  Beat  Equipped 
Homeopathic   Medical  College  in  the  World* 

The  4Ut  Annual  aeaaion  opens  September.  1900.. 
The  College  ourrioulum  embraoea  the  foUewinf 
features: 

1.    A  Pour  Years*  Graded  Colleflriate  Course. 

9.  Hospital  and  Dispensary  Ounlcal  Instruction 
by  the  Oollege  staff. 

5.  Fourteen  General  Clinics  and  Sixty  Sub  Clinloa 
each  and  every  week  of  the  season. 

4.  During  the  year  ending  April  1,  1898,  there 
were  treated  in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our 
own  staff,  29,91S  oases. 

6.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruction  In  Thoroughly 
Equipped  Laboratories. 

For  announcements  and  sample  copies  of  Cllnique^ 
address  the  registrar.  _  _ 

JAMES  E.  COBB.  M.D. 

E.  S.  BAILEY,  M.D.,  Dean, 

2811-13  Cottage  Grove  Ave..  Chicago 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE.. 

Cottage  City,  Mass. 

Five  Hundred  Students.  Forty  Instructors^ 

Send  for  64-Page  Circular. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,    Hyde  Park,  MaM. 


GET  YOUR  Bl^jj  ^y^  yggfj^ 

Journals,  Cash  Books, 
Binding,  Klectrotypin& 

"  etc.,  etc.,  of 

Tbe  FranUin  Printing  &  PablLsMng  Co.^ 

GEO.  V.  HABB1S05,  Manager 

(Bute  Prinier),  Atlanta,  Qa. 

M^'Con$i%M  ihem  b^are  placing  your  orden. 


MONTEAGLE! 


The  Great 

Southern  Chautauqua, 
Summer  Schools  ni  Assembly. 


TOP  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS. 


"Special  attractions  this  mmmer— ft  complete  Method  School,  under  ablest  tetchrrs.  A  School 
<oi  Methods  for  Primary  Sundav-School  Ttsachers  also.  Thn  Sctiools  of  Miisic,  Bxpre»ion, 
Physioal  Edncatlon,  Languages,  Sciences.  English,  etc.,  will  be  of  the  first  class.  Many  attrac- 
tions will  appear  on  the  platform,  as  Edwin  Markbara,  tbe  poet,  anrhor  of  "  The  Man  with  the 
Hoe,"  Prof.  Tnpler,  with  his  Liquid  Air.  Katharine  OliTer,  Bertba  Kunz- Baker,  Madame  D'£p~ 
pinghousen-Bailey,  Kishop  Vincent.  Dr.  Cadman,  Dr.  Willetts,  and  many  others,  l^eligbtfnl 
orchestra,  and  vocalists  of  national  reputation  will  appear.  Keduced  rates  on  raiiroads. 
Board  in  the  Teachers'  homes  very  low.  It  is  an  inexpensive  place  tor  a  summer  on  ting  where 
wearied  people  can  have  both  rest  and  keen  enjovment.  Nishte  always  cool.  Ko  malaria.  No 
mosquitoes.    For  full  program  or  information,  address 

WT>      T>7IVTVT1?      NASHVILLE,  TBNN. 
•    n.*    XTJnL  X  imJjiy  (After  June  1st,  Monteagle,  Tenn.) 

UNIVERSITY  DF  MICHIGIN. 

SUMMER  SESSION, 
JULY  2— AUOUST  11,  1900. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  all  leading  Academic  Stu(^]e8,  in  Law,  and  in  Engineering. 

For  information  and  circulars,   address, 

JOHN  O.  REED, 

731  South  Twelfth  Street,  An  Arbor,  Mich. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY.    ^T!!!..,. 

QCACnil    nir    lOnn  ^^^'J    courses  in  Oreek,  Latin,    Semitto, 

*>tMOUR    Ur     I9UU.  English,   German,   Philosopi>y,  Education, 

Historv.  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics,  . 

Sixth  Year,  July  9-August  17.   ^TZlloT^  '„arp.»e.  ,or  .„»„« 

AMI- AA   a-AM    vi.r   Ai-MAiMM  s<hooiwork.    It  combines  the  coolness  and 

$25.00  FOR  THE  SESSION.  }^^,^^*«iy  s?  •r°*''yj*U*^^x?^^"  ^^f/j 

looking  (he  Harlem  and  the  Hudson,  with 
the  advantages  of  the  great  city.    For  "  Announcements,"  address 

MARSHALL  8.  BROWN, 

UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS.  NEW  YORK  OITY. 


WE    HAVE    THE     VACANCIES     AND    WANT    TEACHERS    TO    FILL     THEM. 

And  the  applioatlons  are  DIRECT  Arom  emploTara,  too.  If  you  are  amhitioas  to 
better  yoor  position,  or  wish  to  obtain  a  place  In  another  locality,  or  your  position 
la  not  entiroly  congenial,  oommnnlcate  with  ns.  For  19  years  we  have  advanced  the 
interest  of  gradaates  posse  -slag  strong  records     Inform.'tiaii  for  a  stamp. 

CENTRAL  TEACHERS*  BUREAU.  (EDW.  C    DIXUN).   1420   CHhSFNUf    SF  .fecf,    PHILSOELPHIA. 


tmamtL  kindergiirten  rnuiNMb  schooii. 


faculty; 

WILLETTB  A.  ALLEN,  PrihctpaL, 
Theory  and  Pi'actice  uf  Kindergarinin^. 

'UABGARBT  M.  COOK,  Mothers'  and  S.  S.Courses.  LLEWELEN  D.  SCOTT,  Science. 


s«7^  ^  Chicago  Normal  Summer  School  ''^diJ* 

Under  the  Auspices  of  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

THREE   WEEKS  Bcifm  Monday. UU  2,  aid  ctoitoif rMy,  Jaly ».  QPEN  TO  ALL 

Facaltjr  Incladlnc  tlie  Heads  of  Depmrtmento  In  the  Chleaso  Normal  School* 

FOURTEEN  DEPARTMENTS.    DAILY  PRACTICE  SCHOOL.    Write  for  oiMolar.  addranlns 

DUDLEY  6RAHT  HATS,  B  660  W.  OOtli  Place,  OH10A«O,  IlL 


THE    CHICAGO    INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND  PEDAGOGIC 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

SIX  WEEKS  Btttariit  M-<«y,  Jriy  2,  lod  Cloti«i  FrMiy,  Awtmt  it  OPEN    TO  ALL 

COL.   FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  AND  THE  HEADS   OF  TEN  DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY  OF  THE  COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


A  full  corps  of 
liistnictors  and 
excellent  facilities 


Uneqaaled  attractions  for  teacliers  and  others  who 
wish  to  combine  recreation  and  snmmer  study. 

DAILY  MODEL  SCHOOL 
Write  tor  pirealar  of  information,  eddreMina  the  Director 


Lincoln  Park 
and  tlie  shores 
of  Lalie  Michigan 


EMANUEL  R.  BOYER.  603/  JMarqiietU  Building.  Chicago 


PEACOCK'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

(Ptaoock's  School  for  Boys.) 

SAN  ANTONIO,     -    TEXAS. 

Wesley  Peaoook,  Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  Qa. 

Tf  Af*fff9Q  QffVnfVn  ^  CoUegei.   Schoolii. 
ifiAyUftS  sUiiilltlU  andfai^iMFRBSOF 
94th  year.  CHARGE. 

AMBRICAN  TEAOHBR'S  BUREAU,  8t  LOUtl. 

Chicasfo   Free  Kindergarten 
Normal  Training:  School. 

Organized  1881.  Incorporated  1883. 

BVA  B  WHiTMORE.  Qen  Supt. 

ANNA  B.  BRYAN.  Prin. 

Address,  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 
ARMOUR  INSTITUTB, 
3M  St.  and  Armoar  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Cank  Teachers'  Jomal 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  EDUCATION. 

ContrlbuiioDB  from  Leading  So'Jth  GaroliDa 
and  other  Southern  Teachers.  8€  large  pages. 
Special  Featureeof  forth-comlDfc  iwuee:  A  ieries 
oi  Articles  nn  the  Kindergar'en,  by  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Lining,  Charleston,  8.  C;  Studies  in  Literary 
Hasterpleces,  by  the  Teachers  of  Koslish  in  the 
Colleges  of  the  8tate.  50  C^nUi  a  T«>ar.  Low 
enough,  but  made  still  lower  by  onr  Club  Ratee» 
and  Special  •  '(Ters.    Bend  for  Sample  Copien. 

CAROUNA  TEACHERS'  JOURNAL, 

Lancaster,  S.  C. 


The  School  Agency 

Recommenda    Presidents,    ProfeaBora 
Superintendents,Principal8,ABsiBtanta, 
GoTemesaea,    Music,   Art,    Bloontion 
and  Commercial  teachers  to  Schools, 
CoUegea  and  Families  throughout  the 
South  and  Southweat      Prompt  and 
Faltlif vL    Write  for  oirculara. 
Addreea  J.  M.  Dewberryi  Mgr. 
Seven  years  experience. 

ir^i'^^r.  Birmingham.  Ala. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER.-.  SCHOOL 

July  5  to  August  16 


Fifty-two  courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  work  Is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
teachers. 

Women  as  well  as  men  admitted  to  all  the 
courses  except  in  Engineering  and  in  Geological 
Field- Work, 

For  pamphlet  containing  descrlptiona  of  the 
courses  and  statement  of  expenses,  apply  to 

J.  L.  LOVE,  Clerk, 

Camden,  Masa^ 

N.  S.  SHALER,   Chairman. 


<« 


The  UniwBPsUy  of  Chicago 


za» 


THE  SUMMER 
QUARTER 


THE  CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION  for  the  Summer 
Quarter  of  1900  at  the  University  of  Chicago  presents 
a  most  attractive  programme  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  spending  some  part  or  all  of  the  sum- 
mer months  in  study. 


* 


THE  STAFF 

One  hundred  and  eleven  teachers  and  lecturers  will  be  in  residence, 
their  University  rank  being  as  follows: 

Profenora  96         Aflociate  lostructors 5 

Aarodate  Professors 18         Assistant  Instructors 7 

Assistant  ProfsBSors 15         Dooeitts 9. 

Instructors 15  Readers 2 

tipeoial  Appointees  from  the  Uniyerslty  and  outside 26 

DBPARTHBNTS  OFFERING  COURSES 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  twenty-eight  distinct  departments 
in  the  (Jniversity,  and  also  in  the  Divinity  School.  In  these  various  de- 
pai^eots  a  large  number  of  distinct  courses  are  announced,  thus  afford- 
ing a  very  wide  range  of  subjects. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS 

Among  those  from  outside  the  University  who  will  give  instruction  are 
Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  of  Cornell  University ;  Professor  F.  M. 
Warren,  of  Western  Reserve  University ;  Professor  Maurice  Bloomfield, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  Julius  Goebel,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University;  President  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  Colby  University; 
Professor  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  of  Yanderbilt  University;  Professor  J. 
S.  Biggs,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary ;  Professor  A.  C.  McGiffert, 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

UNIVERSITY  OPEN  LECTURES 

The  programme  of  the  University  Open  Lectures,  to  which  persons  who 
are  not  regularly  matriculated  in  the  University  will  be  admitted  on 
moderate  terms,  is  a  very  attractive  one. 


For  Cireulars  or  other  Information,  address 

ThB  Unlieralfy  of  DhloagOp  Chloigo^  III. 


A 


..Southern  Railway.. 


THE  QREAT  SOUTHERN  SYSTErt. 
PERFECT  PASSENGER  SERVICE. 


Through  Vestibuled  Trains   with  Pullman  Sleeping  Gars 

TO 

Oiocinnati,  Louisville,  and  the  West,  Washington,  New  York,  and  Eastern 
Points,  Memphis  and  Kansas  City,  Jacksonville  and  Florida  Points. 

BEST    TIME.  BEST    SERVICE. 

Winter  and  Summer  Excursion  Rata*  on  Sale  In  Each  Season. 

For  further  Informatioo,  call  on  or  addrew 

MR.  BROOKS  MORGAN,  MR.  J.  B.  HEYWARD, 

District  Passenger  Agent.  Oity  Ticket  Agent, 

Kimball  House  Corner,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Solicitor  of  Patents 

AND 

Mechanical  Expert. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  PATENTS,  DESIGNS.  TRADE 

MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS  SECURED. 

Investigations  and  opinions  regarding  novelty  and  patentability  of  devices, 
and  scope,  validity  and  inffingement  of  patents. 

Consultation  with  manufacturers  regarding  mechanical  problems. 

Assistance  in  patent  matters  to  Attorneys  in  general  practice. 

Expert  testimony  in  patent  litigation. 

Eighteen  years  practice  in  Chicago. 

Member  of  the  Chicago  Patent  Law  Association. 

Associate  in  AVashington. 

CYRUS    KBHR, 

East  Tennessee  National  Bank  Building, 

KNOXVILLE,  -        TENNESSEE. 


Jt^e  ^outf^eri?  FdiKjatiopal  JourQal. 
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Vol.  18.  ATLANTA,  GA.,  MAY,  1900.  No.  7. 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UTTERIST  OF  EDUCATION  IN  TflE  SOUTH, 

▲t  th«  OvncK  OF  Thb  Fbanklix  PuMTxiro  A  PnBLisnNo  Co.,  Qbo.  W.  Hjabison,  Mahaosb.  * 

6&-71  Iry  Street,  Atlanta,  Qeor^. 

EMILY  8.  HARRISON.  EDITOR. 

SUBSCHIPnON  PRICE.  ONE   DOLLAR  P^R  ANNUM,   IN  ADVANCE.    TUAL  SUBSCBIPTIOII 
FouE  Mouths  iob  25c.  m  Staius.   To  Glabs  of  FiT«,  14.00.  To  Clubi  ol  Ten.  I7.fi0. 


ADVERTISING  RATES,  $1.60  PER  INCH.    AdvertiMmeiita  Bhould  be  In  hand  by  tbe  Ath  to 
•  insure  their  inaertion  in  nest  lasue. 


HOW  TO  BUBSOBIBB.— You  ean  aubecribe  through  your  County  Superintendent,  who 
will  make  you  a  reeeipt  for  any  money  paid  him. 

If  the  mone^  la  not  oonTenlent,  we  will  aend  paper,  payable  next  pay  day,  if  you  will  give  ua 
an  accepted  order  on  your  County  Superintendent  for  not  feaa  than  a  year's  uttbooription* 

We  baue  monthly,  on  the  10th  of  each  month  in  the  year.  Any  one  falling  to  get  hla  paper 
within  fire  daya  after  the  date  of  iaaue  will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying  ua,  when  another  paper 
willbeaeot.    FaOun  to  do  w  rdteva  ua  qf  aU  retptnitiMUtif  in  the  maUer. 

M^Tom-  name  vitt  be  eonttnued  on  omr  bookt  wAai  your  tubocHpUonexpiretuiHiemyounoiifif  uf  to 
dUoonHmie  the  JowmaL 

Addraaa  all  oommimloatloiia,  aad  make  all  remittaaoea  to 

THE  SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL,  Box  415,  Atlanta,  Qa. 
Entered  at  the  POst-offlce  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  aa  aeoond-claaa  matter. 


The  National  Educational  Association  and  the 
Charleston  Meeting,  July  10-I3. 

The  burden  of  this  article  shall  be  to  stimulate  our  Georgia  teach- 
ers to  attend  the  National  Educational  Association  at  its  Charleston 
meeting  in  July.  The  statistics  of  comparative  attendance  sent  out 
by  Secretary  Irwin  Shepard,  of  the  National  Association,  shows  that 
Georgia  is  one  of  the  leading  Southern  states  in  the  matter  of  mem- 
bership in  the  N.  E.  A.  But  we  have  not  done  enough.  We  have 
really  done  but  little.  When  all  necessary  allowance  is  made  for  the 
larger  population  and  longer  terms  and  better  pay  to  teachers  by 
other  states,  there  is  still  much  in  our  neglect  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  which  we  must  blush  and  apologize.  Our  failure  as 
teachers  to  attend  educational  conventions  is  not  due  to  poverty.  It 
is  due  to  alack  of  thoughtful  interest.  More  real  purpose  to  equip 
ourselves  for  the  life  work  of  the  school  room  would  solve  many  of 
our  problems  as  to  educational  policy,  and  prevent  many  of  our  indi- 
vidual troubles  in  divers  directions. 
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The  writer  is  led  to  these  reflections  by  a  receDt  trip  to  Charleston 
in  the  interest  of  the  Georgia  teachers  who  may  decide  to  attend  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  its  July  session.  Great  prepara- 
tion has  been  made  to  render  the  occasion  pleasant  and  successful. 
The  program  arranged  by  President  Corson  and  the  department  heads 
will  furnish  us  just  the  mental  pabulum  and  inspiration  that  we  need. 
Personal  contact  will  multiply  ideas  and  quicken  zeal.  We  ought  to 
go  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving  and  receiving.  It  was  Fronde 
who  said:  ''The  best  thing  that  we  can  do  for  one  another  is  to  ex- 
change our  thoughts  freely."  After  all,  we  receive  the  most  of  our 
best  thoughts  in  their  concrete  presentation.  Who  does  not  recall 
his  purpose  and  convictions^  fixed  perhaps  for  the  first  time  by  a  con-* 
versation  with  some  learned  thinker  like  W.  T.  Harris,  or  F.  W. 
Parker^  or  £.  E.  White,  or  Nicholas  Murray  Butler?  This  idea 
suggests  great  possibilities  of  mental,  moral,  professional  and  social 
treasure. 

Again,  Southern  pride  should  stimulate  Georgians  to  go  to  Charles- 
ton. The  convention  comes  to  our  doors  for  the  specific  purpose, 
publicly  avowed,  to  study  our  educational  problems  and  conditions, 
and  to  furnish  solutions  and  remedies.  Shall  it  be  said  that  our 
social  and  educational  status  commands  to  a  higher  degree  Northern, 
and  Western,  and  Eastern  thought  than  it  does  our  own? 

If  there  were  no  intellectual  or  social  or  professional  good  to  be 
derived  from  the  convention,  the  historic  scenes  of  Charleston  would 
richly  reward  any  one  for  visiting  that  city. 

It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  recently  to  spend  two  days  in 
Charleston  under  the  guidance  and  companionship  of  Prof.  W.  K. 
Tate,  principal  of  the  Charleston  Normal  school,  a  cultured  gentleman 
of  great  enthusiasm  and  boundless  energy.  He  is  a  great  favorite  in 
Charleston,  stands  high  and  is  destined  to  stand  higher.  With  bim 
the  writer  studied  the  picturesque  city. 

There  is  the  famous  St.  MichaeFs  church,  opened  for  worship  in 
1761,  having  passed  through  shot  and  shell  from  British  guns  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  having  defied  the  federal  artillery  in  the  Civil 
war,  and  having  survived  the  cyclone  and  the  earthquake.  Mark ! 
It  is  the  original  church  !  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  old ! 
The  chimes  are  sweet  and  reminiscent  of  days  of  heroic  courage,  self- 
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sacrifice,  high  statesmanship  and  chivalrous  patriotism,  but  no  less 
prophetic  of  a  brighter  era  built  upon  the  basis  of  a  broader  civiliza- 
tion. The  organ,  so  full-toped  and  melodious,  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  years  old,  perhaps  the  sweetest  instrument  of  music  in  our 
country.  The  stained  glass  windows  are  artistic  and  beautiful,  the 
pews  are  high  and  aid-fashioned,  and  the  memorial  tablets  keep  green 
the  memories  of  the  great  dead.  The  accomplished  sexton,  Mr. 
Beesley,  is  well-informed  and  polite  to  strangers.  * 

The  architecture  of  the  city  is  quaint.  The  houses  are  turned  side- 
ways to  the  street  and  extend  to  the  sidewalk. 

A  ride  on  the  bay  to  Fort  Sumter  is  delightful,  the  disappearing 
guns  of  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Island  are  attractive  to  strangers, 
but  the  swift,  cool  trips  on  the  electric  cars  to  the  sights  and  joys  of 
the  Isle  of  Palms  climax  an  experience  of  exceptional  happiness* 
The  beach  is  long  and  of  gradual  slope,  the  pavilion  for  dancing  is 
complete,  the  bathing  apartments  are  perfect  and  the  music  excellent. 
A  lai^e  Ferris  wheel  and  the  exciting  steeple  chase  furnish  amuse- 
ment and  panoramic  views  of  the  city. 

The  auditorium  is  a  gem.  The  writer  has  not  seen  its  equal  in  the 
cities  which  have  heretofore  held  the  conventions  of  the  N.  £.  A. 
The  Revolutionary  magazine,  the  colonial  houses  with  their  tile  roofs, 
the  narrow  streets,  central  market,  the  Confederate  museums  and 
Magnolia  cemetery  are  great  attractions. 

The  rates  of  the  railroads  and  hotels  are  reasonable.  Excellent 
board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  from  $1.00  a  day  up.  The  rail- 
roads charge  half  fare,  plus  $2.00,  for  membership  in  the  association. 
The  round  trip  railroad  fare  from  Atlanta  to  Charleston  is  $11.60 
plus  $2.00  membership  fee;  from  Macon  is  $10.25,  plus $2.00  mem- 
bership fee ;  from  Augusta  is  $6.50,  plus  $2.00  membership  fee. 

Tickets  can  be  bought  in  Georgia  July  1,  6,  7,  9  and  10. 

Last  year  California  was  represented  at  the  National  Association 
by  4,500  teachers.     We  ought  to  have  1,000  at  Charleston. 

If  any  one  desires  information  relative  to  the  Charleston  meeting 

of  the  association,  it  will  be  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  me  to  give 

'  it.     I  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  I  would  feel  a  deep 

sense  of  pride  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  teachers  of  Georgia. 

William  M.  Slaton, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  State  Director,  N.  E.  A. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Hon.  6.  B.  Glenn, 
State  School  Ck>mmis8ion  of  Creorgia. 


A  Good  Educational  Plank. 

The  Democratic  convention  of  Alabama  has  placed  an  educational 
plank  of  very  sound  timber  in  the  State  platform.  We  hope  that  a 
similiar  plank  will  be  adopted  by  the  Democratic  convention  which 
is  to  assemble  soon  in  Georgia..  This  is  the  Alabama  plank, — '*We 
pledge  the  people  of  Alabama  that  no  backward  step  shall  be  taken 
in  the  matter  of  education,  and  that  every  effort  possible  will  be  made 
to  establish  and  maintain^  within  the  reach  of  every  child,  both  rich 
and  poor,  the  means  of  obtaining  absolutely  free  of  tuition  fees,  such 
instructions  as  will  qualify  him  for  the  intelligent  performance  of  the 
responsible  duties  of  citizenship.'' 


Be  Sure  to  Go  to  Cumberland. 

Many  educational  feasts  are  to  be  spread  in  Georgia  this  year. 
There  are  to  be  especial  attractions  during  the  Chautauquas  at  Mari- 
etta, at  Barnesville,  at  Wrightsville,  at  Valdostaand  elsewhere.  The 
great  N.  E.  A.  Meeting  is  also  to  take  place  at  Charleston.  We  ad- 
vise our  teachers  to  attend  as  many  of  these  as  possible,  but  no  meet- 
ing of  the  year  is  more  important  than  the  annual  session  of  the  State 
Teachers  Association.  That  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  our  own  home 
on  Cumberland  Island. 

President  Gibson  has  prepared  an  unusually  attractive  program. 
The  time  of  this  meeting  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  not  conflict  with 
any  of  the  other  meetings  for  the  year.  From  the  26th  of  June  to 
the  1st  of  July.  A  visit  to  Cumberland  will  reinvigorate  every  body. 
The  salt  air  and  a  surf  bath  will  put  new  life  and  new  energy  into 
teachers  especially.  The  expense  of  going  to  Cumberland  will  be 
nominal.  There  ought  to  be  not  less  than  five  hundred  teachers  pres- 
ent at  this  meeting. 
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Severe  Criticism  of  The  Washington  City  Schools. 

For  the  last  few  days  the  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  sensa- 
tional stories  as  to  defects  in  the  school  system  oF  Washington  City. 
Superintendent  Powell  and  his  corps  of  principals  and  teachers  have 
been  roasted  by  reporters  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
on  account  of  the  alleged  inability  of  pupils  to  make  intelligent  ans- 
wers to  very  simple  questions.  The  public  will  do  well  to  stay  judg- 
ment until  both  sides  have  been  heard.  We  venture  to  say  that  these 
eriticisms  will  be  found  to  be  as  unjust  as  they  are  ill-timed.  The 
African  in  the  wood-pile^  will  appear  in  due  season,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he  will  be  a  political  African  when  he  does  appear.  In  the 
meantime^  let  those  who  are  inclined  to  say  ^^I  told  you  so",  keep 
silent  until  both  sides  are  heard. 


Next  General  Examination  Will  Occur  June  1  6th. 

The  next  general  examination  for  the  teachers  of  Georgia  will  be 
held  on  Saturday.  June  16th.  Questions  for  the  examination  will  be 
limited  to  subjects  in  the  common  school  branches,  Manual  of 
Methods,  Miss  Arnold^s   Way  marks.  Page's  Theory  and    Practice. 

The  Waymarks  and  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  are  retained  as 
text-books  this  year,  because  the  Commissioner  is  anxious  that  all  of 
the  teachers  shall  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  practical  discussion 
of  methods  outlined  in  these  two  books.  No  book  in  print  has  been 
more  valuable  to  young  teachers  especiaally,  than  Page's  Theory  and 
Practice.  It  has  been  frequently  called  the  Blackstone  of  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

During  the  summer  the  Manual  of  Methods  will  be  revised,  a 
great  deal  of  it  will  be  re-written  entirely,  and  prepared  for  the 
teachers  of  the  State  for  another  year. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  County  School 

Connmissioners. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the  County  School  commissioners 
will  be  held  at  Barnesvillc  on  July  3rd,  4th  and  5th.  The  executive 
committee  met  in  the  office  of  the  State  School  Commissioner  recently, 
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and  decided  unaoimously  to  go  to  Baruesville.  The  meetiDg  will 
be  held  at  the  same  time  of  the  Barnesville  Chautauqua^  and  combiLed 
iostitute.  A  separate  hall  has  beeu  provided  for  the  CommissioDers 
80  that  they  may  hold  their  sessions  in  the  morning  and  afternoon 
and  enjoy  the  Chautauqua  program  in  the  evening.  The  Chautauqua  at 
Barnesville  promises  to  be  unusually  attractive  this  year.  Among 
other  notables  who  will  attend  the  session  at  Barnesville,  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  have  promised  to  be  present.  Our 
Commissioners  will  have  therefore  an  opportunity  to  hear  both  of 
these  distinguished  gentlemen,  as  well  as  many  other  well-known 
platform  orators  who  have  been  secured  for  the  occasion. 

When  manual  training  is  turned  to  commercial  ends,  it  loses  its 
educational  value.  The  first  machine  made  is  an  education,  the  sec- 
ond and  the  third  lead  to  arrested  development. —  William  T.  Harris 

■■■      .1 

Preparing  to  Teach, — Is  there  not  a  general  impression  among 
teachers  that  only  a  very  moderate  amount  of  investigation  is  needed 
to  fit  a  man  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  fifty  to  five  hundred 
youths  ?  If  this  is  so  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a  man  like  Charles  A. 
McMurry  should,  after  graduating  from  the  Illinois  State  normal 
school,  study  in  the  University  of  Michigan  two  years;  after  teaching 
five  years  go  to  the  University  of  Halle  (Germany)  for  two  years ; 
after  teaching  here  two  years  return  to  the  Universities  of  Halle  and 
Jena  for  two  years  more  of  study  ;  after  some  years  of  teaching,  go  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  a  year's  study.  All  this  may  strike 
the  average  teacher  as  quite  unnecessary.  Another  will  think  Prof. 
McMurry  ought  to  get  a  big  salary,  after  all  this  preparation.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  only  thing  in  his  mind  was  a  sufficient  prepara- 
tion. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  says  :  "  There  are  bits  of 
poetry  in  my  mind  learned  in  infancy  that  have  stood  by  me  in  keep- 
ing me  true  to  my  ideas  of  duty  and  life.  Rather  than  lose  these  I 
would  have  missed  all  the  sermons  I  have  ever  heard.''  No  teacher 
knows  what  he  or  she  is  doing  when  living  thoughts  like  these  in 
"  bits  of  poetry,"  as  Pres.  Eliot  calls  them,  are  put  deep  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  child.  This  is  using  the  memory  for  its  best 
and  highest  end,  heart  culture.  The  immortals  here  speak  to  the 
child  by  day  and  by  night,  tenderly,  lovingly,  with  a  wisdom  born  of 
God.  They  reach  out  angel  hands  as  when  upon  the  earth — hardly 
more  angelic  now  than  then — and  confiding  childhood,  drawn  by 
some  heavenly  attraction,  puts  its  little  hands  in  theirs  and  walks 
onward  smiling  toward  their  blessed  land. — J.  P.  McCaskey. 
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Superintendent  Lawton  Evans'  Lecture  Before  the 

Atlanta  Woman's  Club. 

At  the  iovitation  of  the  educational  section  of  the  Atlanta  Woman's 
Club,  Mr.  Lawton  B.  Evans,  Kuperintendent  of  schools  in  Augusta, 
6a.y  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  club  on  the  afternoon  of  April  the 
23d. 

The  lecture  showed  throughout  that  Mr.  Evans  had  come  pre- 
pared  to  give  to  the  Woman's  Club  of  the  best  that  was  in  him,  and 
all  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  him  lecture  know  the  fine 
quality  of  Mr.  Evans'  best. 

Mr.  Evans  began  by  pointing  out  how  the  first  great  fact  in  educa- 
tion is  the  world  of  matter  and  the  second  great  fact  in  education  is 
the  world  of  mind  and  that  these  two  worlds  are  the  counterpart  and 
complement  of  each  other.  Matter  furnishes  the  material  and  mind 
supplies  the  force.  Matter  is  the  opportunity  and  mind  the  energy 
and  education  is  just  that  sensible  development  of  powers  that  brings 
them   in  contact  with   the  materials  upon  which  it  is  to  act. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  two  great  facts,  the  world  of  matter 
and  the  world  of  mind,  and  the  two  great  principals  of  the  action  of 
the  environment  and  the  reaction  upon  the  environment,  Mr.  Evans 
drew  the  following  interesting  educational  deductions.  He  said  in 
part : 

There  are  studies  of  environment,  and  there  are  exercises  in  reaction 
upon  which  we  have  studied. 

Reading  is  unfortunately  the  test  of  excellence  in  most  schools. 
Reading  does  make  a  full  man,  just  as  heavy  eating  does.  But  the 
reaction  of  the  digestive  processes  maketh  a  strong  man,  and  it  is 
better  to  be  strong  than  to  be  full.  Reading  brings  us  into  rela* 
tion  to  the  outside  world  of  books,  the  environment  of  papers, 
magazines,  letters  and  literature  of  all  sorts.  A  man  may  know  how 
to  read  and  may  have  read,  and  he  may  yet  be  incapable. 

•  Writing,  or  the  expression  of  our  own  ideas,  which  includes 
spelling  and  grammar,  is  the  reaction  upon  the  environment  of  letters, 
and  is  our  modification  of  it  and  our  contribution  to  it.  So  long  as 
we  read  we  receive,  when  we  write  we  give.  And,  educationally 
speaking,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Books  are  other 
people's  modification  or  contribution  to  the  environing  world  of 
literature.  What  we  write  and  say,  however  meager,  is  our  own 
modification  or  contribution  to  that  environment.  It  is  easier  to 
read  than  it  is  to  write.  Placing,  the  two  as  intellectual  exercises 
there  is  no  comparison  of  the  values.  By  writing  I  do  not  mean 
penmanship,  whether  vertical,  backhand  or  slant.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  a  child  writes,  just  so  it  is  legible  and  easily  read.  It  makes 
a  vast  difference  as  to  what  he  writes. 
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The  study  of  numbers  in  a  study  of  the  enviroDinent  of  scientific 
calculation.  Applied  numbers  in  business  rules  the  arithmetic  of 
the  farm,  the  machine  shop,  the  lumber  mill,  the  store,  bank,  the  ex- 
change, is  the  reaction  or  rather  the  application  of  these  laws  to  our 
own  individual  needs  in  the  business  world. 

The  study  of  Aia^ory,  cimca  in  an  abstract  way,  is  a  study  ot  our 
surroundings  of  men  and  government.  But  debate,  criticism,  anal- 
ysis is  our  commentary  upon  the  incipiency  of  our  reaction  upon  this 
environment/  The  study  of  local  city  government,  the  council,  the 
magistrates,  courts  etc.,  are  reactions  upon  our  immediate  envi- 
ronment. 

The  study  of  food  product  is  study  of  what  is  around  us.  The  art 
of  cooking  is  a  reaction,  and  a  valuable  one,  upon  that  environment. 

The  study  of  chemistry  is  an  abstract  study  generally,  but  apply  it 
to  the  preparaion  of  food,  and  heat,  &c.  and  it  becomes  a  very  concrete 
one.  Chemistry  and  hygeine  are  far  more  important  branches  of 
study  for  boys  and  girls  alike  than  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  books 
that  were  ever  written. 

The  study  of  botany  is  a  study  of  our  environment.  But  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  growth  of  flowers,  of  fruits,  of  grain  is  a  reaction 
upon  that  environment.  In  fact  all  departments  ot  manual  exertion, 
from  the  simplest  kindergarten  design  in  paper  mats,  through  card- 
board cuttings,  the  brush  and  color  copies  of  flowers,  the  drawings  of 
mechanical  and  artistic  design,  the  handling  of  tools  in  the  workshop 
or  in  the  iron  shop,  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  the  most  help- 
ful, developing,  strengthening,  individualizing  exercises  are  those 
that  require  a  child  to  direct  his  own  energy,  his  own  force,  his  own 
Acuity,  his  own  power,  in  modifying,  adapting  and  controlling  his 
surrounding  circumstances.  This  constitutes  success,  this  makes  the 
capable  man.  Thf  lack  of  this  frequently  results  in  scholarship  only. 
The  world  cannot  afford  to  be  filled  with  scholars  only.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  a  public  school  system  to  make  scholars,  but  to  make 
capable  men  and  women. 

Study  everything  first  hand.  Avoid  written  descriptions,  pictures 
and  all  sorts  of  helps  if  the  thing  itself  is  possible.  I  recently 
saw  a  teacher  give  a  lesson  on  a  mouse.  She  had  a  cage  with  a  mouse 
in  it,  and  a  dozen  children  grouped  around.  She  talked  about  the 
smooth  coat,  the  brown  fur,  the  sharp  teeth,  the  tiuy  feet,  wrote  these 
words  on  the  board  and  started  the  little  authors  in  writing  sen- 
tences each  one  beginning  ^'The  mouse  has"  They  drew  the  mouse  and 
colored  him.  They  drew  the  cage.  They  counted  his  toes.  They 
studied  his  eyes,  his  ears,  his  nose,  etc.  etc.  I  saw  another  lesson  on 
a  live  goose,  contentedly  quacking  in  a  coop  on  the  teacher's  desk. 
It  was  some  trouble  to  get  all  this,  but  you  know  teaching  is  trouble- 
some anyhow,  and  poor  teaching  is  esjiecially  so. 
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To  carry  objective  work  to  the  pupils  is  one  thing,  but  to  carry  pu- 
pUa  to  the  object  is  quite  another.  Why  can  we  not  have  peripatetic 
schools  nowadays,  to  go  into  the  streets,  the  markets,  the  courts,  the 
fields,  the  farms,  the  streams,  to  study,  note  book  in  hand?  It  would 
do  every  school  good  to  go  somewhere  once  a  week  and  spend  the 
after  recess  time  in  observation  and  study,  to  be  written  up  and  dis- 
cussed next  day.  That  is  the  true  study  of  environment.  We  can 
get  lessons  in  civics  from  the  post  office,  the  custom  house,  the  city 
hall,  the  court  house.  We  get  lessons  in  history  from  the  monuments 
and  houses  of  historic  interest.  We  get  lessons  in  botany  from  the 
trees  and  flowers  in  the  park,  also  in  zoology  if  there  is  a  menagerie. 
If  we  go  further  afield  we  can  study  geology,  soil  formation,  erosion, 
slope,  topography  in  all  forms.  All  lessons  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  school  rooms.  Some  of  the  most  useful  are  found  only  in  the 
field.     This  is  hard  to  do,  yes,  but  all  teaching  is  hard  to  do. 

I  believe  I  shall  say  that  every  pupil  shall  study  his  own  town 
thoroughly.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  have  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, provided  the  teachers  did  not  depend  entirely  on  it.  The  his- 
tory, names  of  the  streets,  facts  about  population,  growth,  industries, 
its  government,  its  railroads,  its  business,  its  industries,  its  everything. 
That  will  develop  local  pride,  patriotism,  and  give  a  boy  a  reason  to 
boast  that  his  town  is  the  greatest  town  on  earth.  Besides  that  he 
will  know  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what  he  is  to  do  with,  when  he  gets 
to  be  a  man.  This  is  the  business  or  practical  side  of  education.  It 
relates  to  a  man's  concerns  with  his  fellowmen  and  his  business  ac- 
tivity or  his  power  of  working,  using  and  doing. 

There  is  another  side,  the  side  of  culture,  which  relates  to  a  man's 
life  with  his  family  and  his  home,  the  way  he  enjoyja  what  he  makes. 
Civilization  which  is  another  word  for  education,  which  is  another 
word  for  development,  expresses  itself  in  the  way  men  live.  The 
civilization  expresses  itself  in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  people,  rather 
than  in  the  industrial  sense.  The  highly  civilized,  the  highly 
organized,  the  highly  educated  people,  or  individual,  will  not  live  an 
inartistic  life.  A  man  caunot  live  like  a  savage  and  be  ungodly ;  nor 
immoral,  nor  dishonest,  nor  lazy,  nor  unambitious,  and  still  be  an 
artist,  for  such  a  life  would  violate  all  sense  of  proportion  upon  which 
artdepends. 

The  artistic  sense  is  strictly  the  sense  of  proportion  in  all  things, 
visible  and  invisible.  Nature  knows  no  disproportion.  In  all  moods, 
great  and  small,  nature  is  artistic  and  harmonious.  She  knows  no 
discord,  disproportion  or  disease.  The  artistic  man  is  he  who  sees 
the  eternal  adjustment  of  all  things  around  him  and  in  him,  whose 
nature  shrinks  from  a  discord  in  his  life,  who  loves  an  existence  that 
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is  ia  harmony  with  his  higher  nature,  who  hates  evils  of  all  kinds, 
because  his  disposition  has  been  attuned  to  the  higher  harmonies  of 
the  divine  side  of  his  life. 

Such  a  man  will  love  a  beautiful  home,  an  orderly  home — will 
seek  beautiful  and  good  things  and  good  people,  will  live  an  upright 
and  good  life,  an  industrious  generous  life,  because  he  feels  that  such 
an  existence  is  what  the  divine  Creator  made  him  for,  and  his  sense 
of  art  makes  him  love  to  live  in  accord  with  his  highest  destiny  here 
and  elsewhere. 


The  Sours  Springr  Cleanlnfir. 

BY  BAM  WALTER  FOBS. 

Yes.  clean  your  house  an'  dean  your  shed 
An'  clean  your  bam  in  every  part, 

But  brush  the  cobwebs  from  yer  head 
And  sweep  the  snowbanks  from  your  heart. 

«    «    #    • 

Bear  down  with  scrubbin'  brush  and  soap ; 
Dump  out  ol'  Fear  into  the  rain 
An^  dust  an  easy  chair  for  Hope. 

•    *    •    • 

Plant  flowers  in  my  soul's  front  yard, 

Set  out  new  shade  an'  blossom  trees, 
An'  let  the  soul,  once  froze  an'  hard, 

Sprout  crocuses  of  new  ides. 
Yes,  clean  your  house  and  clean  your  shed 

An'  clean  your  barn  in  ev*ry  part ; 
But  brush  the  cobwebs  from  yer  head, 

An'  sweep  the  snowbanks  from  yer  heart. 


''How  do  you  accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a  time?"  asked  a 
man  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  "  When  I  have  anything  to  do,  I  go 
and  do  it,"  was  the  reply.  The  man  who  always  acts  promptly,  even 
if  he  makes  occasional  mistakes,  will  succeed  when  a  procrastinator 
would  fail — even  if  the  latter  have  the  better  judgment.  "Get  a 
move  on  you !"  is  good,  practical  advice. — Journal  of  Education. 


^  Here  are  a  few  well  chosen  remarks  culled  from  a  talk  Superinten- 
dent Easton  gave  the  primary  teachers  of  New  Orleans.  New  Orleans 
children  are  the  result  of  an  environment  of  such  ideas  : 
"  A  tardy  person  steals  the  time  of  him  who  waits." 
"Train  a  boy  until  he  is  polite  unconsciously.  He  who  grows  up 
without  this  training  is  handicapped  for  life.  Better  be  drilled  in 
these  habits  than  drilled  in  arithmetic.  You  can  secure  habit  only 
by  drill.     Most  of  the  lessons  of  children  are  by  imitation." 
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Hoodlumism— Cause  And  Cure. 

WRITTEN   BY  AND  PDBLISHED  THROUGH   THE  COURTESY  OF   ELBERT 

HUBBARD^  PHILISTINE. 

There  is  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  many  to  the  effect  that  the  country 
is  an  idyllic  place  to  bring  up  children.  Far  away  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men^  out  of  the  mad  rush  and  tumult^  clear  of  the  dust  and 
din  of  factories, and  beyond  the  reach  of  vice  and  depravity — there  iivill 
we  let  the  little  souls  fresh  from  God  develop  and  expand.  The  sing- 
ing birds  and  nodding  wild-flowers  shall  be  their  companions,  and  into 
their  hearts  shall  be  absorbed  the  sunshine  and  the  sounds  that  make 
melody  through  the  branches. 

Oho! 

I  do  not  wish  to  appear  boastful  of  our  town,  but  Pll  hazard  the 
challenge  that  there  area  dozen  boys  hanging  around  the  railroad  station 
in  East  Aurora  who  can  give  pointers  in  depravity  and  general  kus- 
sedness  to  any  set  of  city  youngsters  you  can  produce.  And  East 
Aurora  is  far  more  civilized  now  than  it  ever  was  before. 

East  Aurora  is  not  a  peculiar  place — it  is  just  a  plain  representative 
York  State  village.  New  England  villages  with  their  libraries  and 
varied  industries  rank  higher,  but  as  you  go  west,  say  through  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  you  will  find  art  and  letters  cultivated  around  the  rail- 
road stations  more  assiduously,  and  vocabularies  a  trifle  more  intense. 

We  have  the  hoodlum  with  us,  but  not  quite  so  well  rounded  as  the 
representatives  to  be  seen  in  the  villages  of  say  five  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, in  Ohio. 

At  present  a  stranger  arriving  here  wearing  a  high  silk  hat  would 
be  comparatively  safe  from  mud  balls,  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  an 
artist  came  out  here  sketching,  and  set  up  his  white  umbrella  from 
Mexico  in  a  pasture  lot,  we  pelted  his  struck-up  circus  tent  arrange- 
ment with  stones  and  set  the  dogs  on  him. 

This  would  probably  be  the  fate  of  any  similar  presumptuous  per- 
son in  any  of  the  small  towns  about  here,  save  where  the  owner  of  the 
white  umbrella  was  a  very  large  man  and  muscular. 

The  other  way  to  do  would  be  to  secure  the  friendship  of  some  influ- 
ential citizen  in  the  place  who  would  act  as  sponsor  and  bodyguard. 

Hoodlumism  springs  naturally  into  being,  like  everything  else, 
when  the  conditions  are  ripe.  The  right  conditions  are  idleness  and 
a  lack  of  incentive  toward  the  higher  life. 

They  say  people  talk  gossip  in  the  country,  but  gossip  is  only  lack 
of  a  worthy  theme.  Having  nothing  else  to  talk  about,  folks  turn 
and  talk  of  each  other;  and  if  they  rend  characters  and  rip  reputations 
up  the  back,  it  is  only  a  sign  of  mental  poverty.  .Get  a  man  interes- 
ted in  poetry,  art,  sociology,  and  he  talks  of  these.     Set  him  to  work 
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at  some  useful  employment  that  calls  iuto  being  his  higher  faculties — 
the  love  of  harmony,  proportion^  color — and  his  mind  will  revolve 
around  these  things,  and  of  these  will  he  converse. 

Hoodlumism  betokens  the  vacant  mind  and  idle  hands.     The  boy 
may  have  glimmering  desires  to  do  something  useful  and  be  somebody^  . 
but  he  lacks  direction — there  is  none  to  take  the  lead.     He  craves 
excitement,  and  as  the  railroad  station  is  the  busy  center,  he  gravitates 
there  ''to  see  the  train  come  in.^' 

He  gets  acquainted  with  the  tramps  who  hang  around  the  vrateiv 
tank  and  pumping  engine-room. 

Soon  he  times  the  way  freight  and  curries  favor  with  conductor  and 
brakeman  by  helping  unload  boxes,  bales  and  barrels.  He  learns  to 
climb  over  freight  cars,  to  set  the  brake,  to  board  a  train  in  motion* 

He  is  allowed  to  ride  up  the  road  to  the  next  station.  He  gets  off 
there,  and  while  waiting  ior  a  train  to  take  him  back,  goes  over  to  a 
farm-house  and  strikes  the  farmer^s  wife  for  a  hand*me-out,  as  he  has 
seen  the  tramps  do. 

He  gets  it. 

And  lol  it  is  an  epoch  in  his  life — ^he  has  learned  that  he  can  travel 
free,  and  get  food  without  work.  At  heart  he  is  a  tramp  and  a  criminal; 
he  takes  something  without  thought  of  giving  an  equivalent. 

The  next  move  is  by  hook,  crook  and  stealth  to  take  the  thing 
without  going  through  the  formality  of  asking  for  it.  If  the  farmer's 
wife  refuses  the  food,  why  just  locate  the  chickens  that  roost  in  the 
trees  and  at  night  go  get  them ! 

"The  world  owes  every  man  a  living." 

In  the  commodity  of  manhood  the  vilages  supply  the  best  and 
worst.  Those  with  ambition  and  aspiration  seek  a  field  where  their 
powers  can  find  play;  the  rest  for  the  most  part  hang  upon  the  fringe 
of  hoodlumism. 

Governor  Rollins,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  recently  lamented  the  ab- 
sence of  religion  in  our  rural  communities — he  says,  "the  country 
towns  are  drifting  into  savagery  and  hoodlumism  for  the  lack  of  re* 
ligion. " 

Govenor  Rollins  has  mental  strabismus  or  he  would  know  that  ex- 
citation of  the  emotional  nature  is  no  cure  for  the  disease  which  he 
specifies.  Every  hoodlum  in  East  Aurora  "comes  to  Jesus''  every 
winter.  When  there  is  more  excitement  at  the  Baptist  Church  than 
there  is  at  the  railroad  station,  the  Baptist  Church  catches  him.  And 
when  for  a  few  weeks  bis  emotions  are  played  upon  he  swings  off  so 
far  in  one  direction  that  when  he  goes  back,  as  back  he  must,  the 
momentum  carries  him  a  long  way  to  t'  other  side. 

The  cure  for  hoodlumism  is  manual  training  and  an  industrial 
condition  that  will  give  the  boy  or  girl  work — congeaial  work — a  fair 
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mrage,  and  a  share  in  the  honors  of  making  things.  Salvation  lies  in 
^he  Froebel  methods  carried  into  manhood.  You  encourage  the  man 
in  well-doing  by  taking  the  things  he  makes,  the  product  of  hand  and 
brain,  and  pay  him  for  them;  supply  a  practical,  worthy  ideal  and 
your  hoodlum  spirit  is  gone  and  gone  forever.  You  have  awakened 
the  man  to  a  higher  life — the  life  of  art  and  usefulness — you  have 
bound  him  to  his  race  and  made  him  brother  to  his  kind.  The  world 
IS  larger  for  him — he  is  doing  something — doing  something  useful: 
making  things  that  people  want. ' 

All  success  consists  in  this:  You  are  doing  something  for  somebody 
— benefiting  humanity ;  and  the  feeling  of  success  comes  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  this. 

Interest  a  person  in  useful  employment  and  you  are  transforming 
<;haos  into  cosmos. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  work. — New  York  EdiLoaiion. 


No  TRUE  TEACHEB  can  read  without  emotion  the  life  of  the  domi- 
nie of  Drumtochty  and  his  struggle  with  the  poor  people  in  making 
scholars  of  the  bairns.  ^'  He  had  an  unerring  scent  for  pairts  in  bis 
laddies.^'  '^  He  could  detect  a  scholar  in  the  egg,  and  prophesied 
£Atinity  from  a  boy  that  seemed  fit  only  for  a  oow-herd.^'  It  was  be- 
lieved that  he  never  made  a  mistake  in  judgment,  and  it  was  not  his 
blame  if  the  embryo  scholar  did  not  come  to  birth.  His  love  for  such 
«  student  knew  no  bounds.  When  pleading  with  a  wealthy  neighbor 
to  send  his  latest  prot^g^  to  college,  he  showed  his  great  love  for  the 
lad.  *'  Pve  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  handfu'  o'  books  and  a  ten- 
pound  note,  and  yet,  if  it  was  na  I  have  all  my  brither's  bairns  tae 
keep,  I  wud  pay  every  penny  myself.'^  And  then  when  Greorge  goes 
to  college  and  wins  the  prize,  we  can  almost  see  the  old  dominie 
when  he  says :  **  I  wad  na  change  places  wi'  the  Duke  of  Athole/' 
:and  he  shook  the  table  to  its  foundation. 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  who  had  striven  all  his  life  faithfully 
und  singly  toward  an  object  and  in  no  measure  obtained  it?  If  a 
man  oonstantly  aspires,  is  he  not  elevated  ?  Did  ever  a  man  try  he- 
roism,  magnaDimitj,  toath,  sincerity,  and  find  there  was  no  advantage 
in  them — that  it  was  a  vain  endeavor? — H.  D.  Thoreau. 


Beyond  doubt  the  most  efficient  cure  for  vice  is  substitution. 

The  more  active  the  mind,  the  greater  is  the  demand  for  active, 
i£ar-reaching  and  time-employing  occupation. 

The  ethical  side  lies  in  the  substitution  of  a  worthy  for  an  unworthy 
•object. 
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Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker's  Quincy  Address. 

The  people  and  teachers  of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  celebrated  the* 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  '^ Quincy  Movement''  in  education 
April  20  by  meeting  in  the  old  Stone  Temple.  Colonel  Porter,  the 
first  mayor  of  Quincy,  presided,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education;  Dr.  Nicholas  Murry  Butler,  Dean 
of  Philosophy  in  Columbia  University;  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Supervisor 
of  Schools,  Boston;  Orville  T.  Bright,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Cook  County,  Illinois;  and  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  made  addresses. 
*  The  address  of  Colonel  Parker  was  worthy  of  the  man,  worthy  of 
a  past  that  has  been  filled  with  strenuous  endeavor  along  lines  of  edu- 
cational progress  from  the  years  of  Superintendency  at  Quincy  through 
the  long  regime  as  head  of  the  Cook  County  Normal;  worthy  too  of 
a  future  that  holds  the  rich  possibilities  that  are  opened  up  by  the 
Presidency  of  the  Chicago  Institute;  for  with  this  position  comes  to 
Colonel  Parker  the  greatest  professional  opportunity  that  has  ever 
been  given  to  an  educator. 

It  has  been  possible  for  us  to  give  only  a  portion  of  Colonel  Park- 
er's notable  address.  In  making  our  extracts  we  have  selected  those 
utterances  that  seemed  to  us  of  greatest  import  and  widest  application 
and  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  ponder  Colonel  Parker's  pregnant 
sentences.     He  said  in  part: 

The  Presumption  of  School  Boards. — ^One  of  the  profound 
mysteries  in  this  world  is  the  marvelous  psychological  change  that 
comes  over  respectable,  intelligent,  and  otherwise  wise  laymen  when 
they  are  elected  by  their  fellow-citizens  to  serve  on  school  committees. 
Persons  who  would  never  dream  of  superintending  an  electric  plant, 
managing  a  railroad,  building  a  bridge  over  Niagara,  leading  an  army,, 
or  commanding  a  ship,  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  school  committee^ 
with  the  astonishing  presumption  that  they  can  with  safety  minister 
lirectly  to  the  welfare  of  children,  mold  society  into  right  living,  and 
shape  the  destinies  of  a  nation  by  means  of  common  education ;  that 
they  can  make  courses  of  study,  select  teachers,  examine  pupils,  and 
manage  the  internal  and  pedagogical  affairs  of  a  school  system.  This, 
prevailing  state  of  afiEsiirs  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  so  awfully 
solemn.  The  presumption  of  school  boards  is  the  acute  distress  oi 
the  nation ;  it  is  the  culmination  of  bad  politics,  the  very  worst  by- 
product of  democratic  evolution.  For  this  presumption  millions  ia 
money  are  wasted  every  year,  countless  children  suffer,  and  free  gov- 
ernment is  imperiled. 

Tradition  in  Education. — Good  people  do  not  easily  alter  their 
ideals  of  education.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  theology  had  the- 
deepest  and  strongest  hold  upon  the  human  mind,  especially    in  New 
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England ;  but  that  is  not  true ;  educational  ideas  are  by  far  the  slowest 
to  change.  Noah  Webster  is  mightier  than  Jonathan  Edwards^  tech- 
nical grammar,  than  predestination.  It  is  useless  for  any  one  who 
attempts  to  improve  education  to  complain ;  the  right  way  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  situation  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Human  progress  is 
measured  by  the  time  it  takes  for  a  good  idea  to  get  into  life. 

The  battle  for  the  common  schools  is  the  battle  for  human  liberty. 
The  battle  for  freedom  is  not  to  be  fought  out  in  cruel,  bloody  wars, 
not  by  armies  and  navies,  but  in  the  common  school  room,  the 
camp  and  training  ground  for  citizenship. 

Methods  in  Teaching. — A  method  in  teaching  means  to  most 
people  a  certain  way  of  doing  things,  a  way  fixed  and  finished  ; 
something  that  has  a  beginning  and  an  end ;  something  rounded, 
routinish,  and  efficient;  a  panacea  like  a  patent  medicine  that  may  be 
applied  with  unfailing  results.  Method  in  this  sense  is  the  common 
and  awful  delusion  of  the  present  day.  With  the  artist  teacher 
method  is  the  way  he  or  she  reaches  an  ideal.  Therefore,  method  is 
entirely  personal,  ever  changing,  ever  improving.  Insight,  elimi- 
nation, improvment,  are  the  elements  of  upward  and  onward  move- 
ments. 

The  Quincy  Method. — The  method  was  one  of  everlasting 
change.  There  was  the  opportunity,  a  faith,  a  spirit  of  work,  an 
enthusiasm  to  find  better  things  for  God^s  little  ones.  Each  child 
has  his  own  individuality,  his  stream  of  thought,  his  desires,  his 
hopes  and  fears,  his  grief  and  joy.  In  school  the  child  has  too  often 
a  separate  stream  of  thought,  or  a  stagnant  pool,  totally  separate  from 
his  real  life.  A  child  should  have  one  life,  wholesome  and  complete, 
and  the  home  life  and  the  school  life  should  each  supplement  the 
other.  However  loving  a  teacher  may  be,  the  method  of  teaching 
rarely  discloses  a  deep  sympathy,  which  is  the  best  there  is  in  any 
teacher.  We  tried  to  make  the  children  happy,  so  happy  that  they 
should  love  to  go  to  school.  The  rod  was  well-nigh  banished.  The 
doctrine  of  total  depravity  will  have  much  to  answer  for  in  the  day 
of  judgment.  Flogging  is  the  direct  result  of  the  belief  that  the 
child  is  innately  bad,  and  must  be  whipped  into  goodness. 

We  know  that  the  child  is  good,  if  he  has  a  chance,  an  environ- 
ment of  goodness.  This  knowledge  came  to  us  from  actual  experience. 
One  beautiful  incident  threw  a  Hood  of  light  upon  the  child's  soul. 
Little  Bumpus  who  was  blind,  entered  Mrs.  Follett's  class  of  six-year- 
olds.  Without  suggesting,  the  dear  little  folk  put  their  arms  around 
him  and  said,  "  We'll  help  you."  Humanity  begets  humanity.  Chil- 
dren long  for  something  to  do,  and  they  love  right- doing  far  more 
than  they  love  wrong-doing. 
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The  systematic  cultivation  of  selfishness  by  bribery — per  cents.^ 
material  rewards  and  prizes — were  banished.  The  dark  clouds  were 
cleared  away^  and  a  higher  motive^  a  nobler  ideal,  came  into  view. 
The  humane  treatment  of  children  cannot  be  brought  about  by  any 
particular  method.  It  must  spring  from  a  deep  sympathy,  backed  by 
courage  and  skill.  The  old-fashioned,  stiff,  unnatural  order  was 
broken  up.  The  torture  of  sitting  perfectly  still  with  nothing  to  do 
was  ruled  out,  and  in  came  an  order  of  work,  with  all  the  whispering 
and  noise  compatible  with  the  best  results.  The  child  began  to  feel 
that  he  had  something  to  do  lor  himself,  that  he  was  a  member  of 
society,  with  the  responsibilities  that  accompany  such  an  important 
position. 

We  learned  that  children  may  be  happy,  may  love  to  go  to  school, 
may  never  have  a  prize,  reward  or  per  cent.,  and  still  learn.  In 
fact,  the  reason  why  students  manage  to  escape  knowledge  is  that 
knowledge  and  skill  are  made  the  sole  aims  and  bribery  the  means  of 
learning. 

Expansion  of  the  "  Three  R's." — The  Committee  said,  "Three 
B's  only/'  and  I  echoed  it,  with  the  mental  reservation  that  some 
day,  please  God,  the  children  should  have  better  nutrition  than  formal 
teaching.  They  should  have  the  great  book  of  the  Creator,  and  learn 
from  it  that  "day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
showeth  knowledge.^'  A  naturalist  took  the  principalship  of  the 
Willard  School.  He  brought  specimens  of  stuffed  birds.  One  day 
Charles  Francis  Adams  and  6.  Stanley  Hall  were  visiting  the  school. 
On  request,  the  principal  brought  in  a  stuffed  duck  which  the  pupils 
had  never  seen.  I  asked  the  children  (it  was  the  third  grade)  to  write 
about  the  duck.  They  went  at  it  with  a  will,  and  their  slates  were 
soon  filled  with  good  writing,  correct  spellimg,  and  withal  excellent 
thought.  The  visitors  watched  the  work  with  interest.  Mr.  Adams 
turned  to  me  and  said  "you  are  teaching  natural  history .''  "No," 
I  replied,  "this  is  language.^'  So  it  was,  with  a  bit  of  thought  be- 
hind it. 

The  Education  op  the  Future. — We  stand  to-day  at  the  begin- 
ning of  an  educational  movement  that  nieans  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
and  its  elements  are  faith,  spirit,  open-mindedness,  and  work.  The 
teachers  are  not  responsible  for  what  wrong  ideas  may  exist,  nor 
can  school  committees  be  justly  blamed.  The  common  school  was 
born  of  the  people,  it  is  supported  by  the  people,  and  its  faults  are 
found  in  the  people.  The  people  must  demand,  and  they  will  receive; 
they  must  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  them.  We  are  bound 
by  tradition,  by  mediaeval  ways  and  deeply  rooted  prejudice.  The 
good  that  has  been  done  is  simply  a  foretaste  of  what  is  to  come. 
Our  ideals  are  low.     The  future  demands  an  education  into  free  gov- 
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ernment,  a  strictly  Aniericau  education,  aa  educatioa  to  meet  the 
demands  of  these  times,  with  their  world-problems  that  are  weighing 
us  down  and  the  ever  increasing  duties  of  citizenship.  I  repeat,  not 
by  the  guns  of  a  Dewey  or  the  battalions  of  Roberts  or  Kruger  must 
these  problems  be  worked  oat,  but  in  the  common  school,  where  the 
quiet,  devoted,  studious,  skilful  teacher  works  out  the  nature  and  laws 
of  life,  complete  living,  and  the  righteousness  that  is  to  be. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION    IN  EUROPE. 

Several  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have  anticipated  our  action 
in  behalf  of  agricultural  education  by  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Ger- 
many and  France  and  little  Switzerland  realized  fifty  years  ago  that 
agriculture  in  its  various  departments  must  be  pursued  with  the  aid 
of  the  latest  science  combined  with  the  broadest  experience.  These 
countries  have  not  waited  for  the  laborer  to  perfect  himself  in  experi- 
ence-—«n  impossible  attainment — but  they  have  opened  schools  of 
every  possible  grade,  arranged  courses  of  lectures  by  the  best  educated 
scientists,  made  elementary  agriculture  a  compulsory  subject  in  the 
curricula  of  the  common  schools,  sent  out  traveling  instructors  to 
confer  with  and  advise  and  give  courses  of  lectures  to  the  older 
farmers,  made  it  possible — even  compulsory — that  young  people 
should  attend  technical  schools  at  odd  hours  of  the  day  or  evening, 
and  even  tempted  them  to  pass  a  serious  examination  in  their  respec- 
tive studies  by  the  offer  of  a  valuable  prize  as  the  reward  of  success. 
It  is  said  that  Charles  Dickens  once  made  a  speech  at  an  agricultural 
dinner  in  which  he  somewhat  derisively  said  that  ^^the  field  it  paid 
the  farmer  best  to  cultivate  was  the  one  within  the  ring  fence  of  his 
own  skull.''  Dickens  was  correct.  The  farmer  needs  scientific  edu- 
cation. The  best  civilized  and  progressive  nations  of  to-day  are  admit- 
ting the  utterance  of  Dickens  to  be  a  serious  truth.  Vast  sums  of 
money  are  appropriated  by  European  governments  to  prevent  their 
agricultural  classes  from  continuing  in  or  subsiding  into  ignorance  of 
their  art.  Even  the  peasants  of  Kussia,  notably  in  the  province  of 
£}katerinoslav,  by  the  generous  appliances  for  special  agricultural 
education  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  State  Domains, 
united  with  the  office  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  are  made 
to  feel  that  without  expert  teaching  a  man  can  not  succeed  even  in  the 
raising  of  fowls  or  of  bees,  the  culture  of  silkworms,  the  making  of 
wine,  or  the  manuring  of  his  fields. — From  Agricultural  Education 
in  Foreign  Countries,  by  W.  E.  De  Riemer,  in  Appletons'  Popular 
Science  Monthly. 
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Educational  News  Items. 

The  Southern  Mubic  Teachebs'  Association^  organised  in  Oc- 
tober of  1899,  will  hold  its  first  convention  in  the  city  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,   the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  June,  1900  (inclusive). 

This  Association,  modeled  very  closely  upon  the  lines  of  the  Na- 
tional Music  Teachers'  Association,  and  having  in  view  very  much  the 
same  purposes  and  ends,  should  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  fraternity 
throughout  the  Southeru  States.  It  should  receive  the  personal  and 
moral  support  of  every  teacher  within  the  territory,  who  should  read- 
ily see,  in  the  advancement  of  its  many  interests,  the  surest  road  to 
the  development  of  musical  interest,  and  a  consequent  demand  for  the 
services  of  competent  instructors. 

All  teachers,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  should  promptly  send 
in  their  names  to  the  Secretary  (Mr.  D.  F.  Summey,  99  Peachtree  St., 
Atlanta,  Gra.,)  for  enrollment,  and  definite  information  as  to  dues  and 
qualifications  will  be  promptly  furnished  them. 

The  meeting  of  the  coming  convention  is  to  be  made  the  occasion 
of  a  large  amount  of  instructive  and  entertaining  work,  in  which  the 
different  departments  of  the  art  will  be  ably  represented  by  the  most 
competent  teachers,  lecturers,  and  performers,  while  the  two  grand 
concerts,  upon  the  evenings  of  the  13th  and  14th,  will  be  partici- 
pated in  by  some  of  the  best  known,  and  most  accomplished  artists  of 
our  country — vocalists  and  instrumentalists. 

Many  of  the  best  musical  institutions  of  the  United  States  will 
be  represented,  by  well  selected  members  of  their  faculties,  before  the 
Convention  of  this  Association,  and  excellent  opportuoities  for  study, 
instruction,  and  entertainment,  will  be  afforded  all  teachers  and 
musically  inclined  people,  who  connect  themselves  with  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  visit  our  city  at  this  time. 

The  purposes  of  this  Association  are,  briefly: 

The  general  development  of  musical  education,  taste,  study  and 
culture  throughout  our  territory,  and  the  strenuous  insistence  upon  the 
vital  necessity  of  engrafting  music,  as  a  study,  upon  the  branch  and 
body  of  our  public  school  system.  To  educate  first  the  teacher,  and 
then  the  scholar,  thereby  elevating  the  study  of  the  art  to  its  proper 
dignity,  and  investing  it  with  its  due  importance. 

To  stimulate,  and  educate  the  musical  tendencies  of  our  entire 
people,  by  affording  those  heretofore  cut  off  by  environment  from  the 
opportunities  of  hearing  good  music,  ample  opportunity  for  its  enjoy- 
ment, in  its  elevating  and  inspiring  forms,  and  to  give  increased  op- 
portunities to  many  who  have,  at  the  present  time,  but  few  chances 
for  further  development,  and  but  only  too  indifferent  teachers  to  point 
the  way. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  ooming  conventiop  thefe  will  be  educators 
of  high  reputation,  and  unquestioned  qualifications  to  represent  the 
different  departments;  to  lecture  upon  its  theories,  and  to  demonstrate 
its  possibilities. 

The  voice,  the  piano,  the  violin,  the  organ — the  theories,  tech- 
nics, and  aesthetics — will  be  considerd  and  discussed,  by  the  ablest 
-exponents,  and  masters  of  each  specialty,  and  the  proceedings  will  be 
<!losed — upon  the  two  last  nights— with  concerts  by  artists  of  national 
reputation,  supported  by  a  magnificent  chorus. 

A  New  Lbctureb  for  Teachers  Institutes. — ^The  Education 
Section  of  the  Atlanta  Womans^  Club  has  given,  the  past  winter,  to 
the  club  women  and  the  teachers  of  Atlanta  some  excellent  lectures 
on  educational  topics  by  eminent  specialists. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  series  was  given  May  I,  by  Miss  L.  Gra- 
ham Crozier.  Miss  Orozier,  although  a  TennesfBeean  by  birth,  has  for 
the  last  year  or  two,  made  Cincinnati  her  headquarters,  where  she 
has  achieved  a  marked  success  as  a  lecturer  along  educational  and 
scientific  lines. 

The  explanation  of  this  success  was  plain  to  those  who  heard  Miss 
Crozier's  lecture  at  the  club.  It  was  at  once  brilliant  and  sincere  and 
evidenced  an  unusual  grasp  of  the  educational  situation  in  both  its 
range  and  details.  Throughout  the  lecture  we  were  wishing  that 
more  teachers  could  hear  Miss  Crozier,  and  then  the  thought  was 
borne  in  upon  us,  Why  may  they  not  ?  Why  may  not  Miss  Crozier  be 
secured  to  do  Institute  work  in  Georgia  this  Spring  and  Summer? 
At  least  the  effort  should  be  made. 

Miss  Crozier's  message  is  peculiarly  for  teachers.  Herself,  for 
many  years,  a  teacher,  she  is  at  her  best  when  talking  to  teachers. 

The  years  of  her  public  school  work  have  made  her  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  teachers'  field ;  while 
the  years  she  has  devoted  to  scientific  study  enables  her  to  point  out 
to  teachers  how  they  may  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities. 

It  is  expected  now  that  every  teacher  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  biology  and  psychology ;  yet  comparatively 
few  teachers  possess  it.  Miss  Crozier  by  natural  ability  and  by 
training  is  especially  fitted  to  give  in  a  few  talks  to  teachers  the  basic 
principles  of  these  sciences.  Her  lectures  would  be  to  any  body 
of  teachers  an  inspiration.  From  them  the  teacher  would  gain  the 
scientific  attitude  of  mind  and  the  teacher's  work  would  be  li(t>ed 
thereby  from  the  plane  of  the  drudge  to  that  of  the  artist. 

It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to'put  any  Superintendent  in  corres- 
pondence with  Miss  Crozier  in  regard  to  securing  her  for  Institute 
work. 
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The  BESiONATidN  of  President  Raymond. — The  progress  of 
the  West  Virginia  University  since  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Raymond 
became  president  of  the  institution  in  the  summer  of  1807,  has 
been  watched  with  close  attention  by  a  large  number  of  personSi. 
particularly  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  the  South.  To  those  individuals  it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise- 
and  regret  that  Dr.  Raymond  has  given  up  the  work  in  which  he  has 
put  so  much  enthusiasm  and  achieved  such  great  results.  It  would 
seem  that  Dr.  Raymond  was  moved  to  tender  his  resignation  because 
he  felt  that  he  did  not  have  the  hearty  support  of  every  member  of 
his  board,  and  lacking  that,  he  knew  that  he  could  never  realize  his 
ideals  or  bring  the  University  up  to  his  own  high  standard.  During 
the  three  years  of  his  administration,  the  West  Virginia  Univer* 
sity  has  been  transformed,  and  is  now  in  the  front  rank  of  Southern 
educational  institutions.  New  ideals,  new  methods,  and  new  thoughts- 
have  been  presented  to  West  Virginia  educators.  The  introduction 
of  co-education  in  all  departments,  the  establishment  of  the  elective 
system  of  study  and  of  the  summer  term,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
faculty  committee  system  of  government  for  the  faculty  meeting  sys- 
tem, show  the  tendencies  of  the  University  under  Dr.  Raymond's- 
presidency. 

The  entrance  requirements  have  been  raised,  the  quality  of  the  work 
improved,  the  number  of  students  more  than  doubled,  and  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  University  elevated.  Schools  of  Music,  Art,  Elocu- 
tion, and  Domestic  Science  have  been  established,  ten  fellowships 
with  an  annual  income  of  three  hundred  dollars  have  beeu  founded,, 
and  twenty-seven  new  instructors  have  been  added  to  the  faculty. 
These  are  some  of  the  fruits  that  Dr.  Raymond  can  point  to  as  the 
result  of  his  three  years  work.  By  his  resignation  West  Virginia 
loses  a  man  who  has  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  the  State.  It  is  hoped  that  his  successor  as  president  of 
the  University  will  be  able  to  push  to  its  logical  coiK)lusion  the  work 
that  has  been  so  well  begun. 

The  University  Association. — The  Association  of  American 
Universities  was  organized  recently  in  Chicago.  The  organization  is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of  common  in- 
terest relating  to  graduate  study.  President  Harper,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  says  that  this  is  the  most  important  movement  that 
has  taken  place  in  higher  education  in  this  country  for  fifty  years. 

The  initial  membership  consists  of  the  following  :  University  of 
California,  Catholic  University  of  ^merica,  University  of  Chicago,. 
Clark  University,  Columbia  University,  Cornell  University,  Harvard 
University,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  University  of  Michigan, 
Princeton  University,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Lieland  Standford,. 
Jr.,  University,  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  University. 
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President  Harper  addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject  of  recog- 
nition to  students  who  complete  only  two  years  of  the  undergraduate 
course.  He  gave  many  reasons  why  a  title  should  be  conferred  upon 
students  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year.  One  of  the  results  would 
be  that  the  smaller  institutions  would  give  up  the  work  of  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  and  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  confine  their  efforts 
to  bringing  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  to  a  high  standardL  Pres- 
ident Harper  announced  that  the  authorities  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  had  unanimously  voted  to  confer  the  title  of  "  associate ''  on 
students  who  had  completed  the  first  two  years  of  their  college  course. 
No  less  than  ten  institutions  had  agreed  to  to  arrange  their  work  in 
accordance  with  this  aqtion. 

Professor  Atwater  on  Aixjohol. — A  paper  opposing  the  pres- 
ent teachings  of  text-books  regarding  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol 
was  read  on  February  28  before  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  Chicago,  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University,  whose  experience  and 
<!onclusions  on  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  body  have  attracted  so 
fnuch  attention  and  excited  so  much  controversy.  According  to  a 
report  printed  in  the  New  York  Times  (March  1)  Professor  Atwater 
asserted  of  the  text- books'  statements  that  they  are  '^not  only 
false,  but  injurious  to  good  morals.''     He  said  : 

"  The  injury  of  such  teachings  is  twofold.  The  boy  learns  late 
that  he  ha  3  been  mistaught,  and  at  once  loses  faith  in  the  truth  as 
well.  Further,  it  impresses  the  pupil  with  a  belief  that  deception  is 
'allowable  in  a  good  cause,  and  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Thus  it 
undermines  the  foundation  of  morality.  The  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  ot  temperance  reform  is  the  habit  of  exaggeration." 

Speaking  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  alcohol  as  shown  by  his  own 
•experiments,  he  said : 

*'  Alcohol  supplies  fuel,  but  not  food  to  the  body.  To  test  this, 
we  administered  first  a  diet  of  ordinary  food,  of  meat,  bread,  butter, 
milk  and  the  like.  Then  from  this  we  withdrew  gradually  the 
starches  and  sugars  and  fats,  and  administered  instead  an  amount  of 
alcohol  equivalent  in  heat-making.  This  made  about  two  and  a  half 
ounces  per  day,  or  about  as  much  as  is  contained  in  three  average 
drinks  of  whisky.  About  one-fifth  of  the  fuel  food  of  a  man  when 
not  workings  or  one-seventh  of  the  fuel  food  when  he  worked,  was 
supplied  in  akohol. 

**  This  alcohol  was  entirely  consumed  in  the  body.  Its  energy  was 
transformed  as  completely  as  was  that  of  the  sugar  or  the  starch. 
These  experiments  give  no  evidence  regarding  the  pathological  or 
toxic  effects  of  the   alcohol,  and   nothing   regarding  the  effect  of 
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excessive  use.  Its  nutritive  qualities  are  extremely  limited.  It 
yields  its  energy  without  digestion,  but  it  cannot  be  stored  in  the* 
body  like  the  energy  of  other  foods.  Taken  in  large  amounts,  its  ef-^ 
feet  at  once  counteracts  the  nutritive  effect." 

In  closing,  Professor  Atwater  alluded  as  follows  to  the  opposition^ 
that  his  statements  have  aroused  among  the  advocates  of  total  ab- 
stinence : 

*'  I  am  not  trying  to  set  up  a  dogma  in  opposition  to  scientific' 
temperence  instruction.     I  am  protesting  against  dogmatic  teaching 
of  scientific  theories  which   have  not  been  proved  and  against  the 
teaching  of  what  science  showed  to  be  positively  erroneous.     I  ask 
that  science  teaching  in  the  schools  shall  keep  pace  with  progress." 

Prof£S80R  Atwater's  speech  is  only  one  evidence  of  a  strong  and 
combined  attack  that  seems  to  be  forming  against  temperance  teachings 
in  the  schools,  as  it  is  now  enforced  by  law  in  nearly  all. of  the  States. 
While  we  would  all  join  in  the  hearty  applause  that  greeted  Prof. 
Atwater's  statement  ''you  cannot  build  character  upon  falsehpod;'* 
still  it  undoubtedly  remains  true  that  unless  we  can  reach  the 
15,000,000  school  children  in  America  and  innoculate  them  against 
the  drink  habit,  there  is  no  hope  of  stamping  out  the  terrible  scourge 
of  intemperance,  ''the  great  American  evil."  The  time  has  surely 
come  for  educators  to  examine  carefully  into  this  matter  and  devise 
a  way  of  temperance  teaching — the  importance  of  which  all  must 
feel — that  shall  be  at  once  pedagogically  sound  in  method  and  scien- 
tifically correct  in  content. 

Thb  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. — A  number* 
of  the  leading  writers,  painters,  sculptors  and  musicians  of  this  country 
have  formed  themselves  into  an  organization  to  be  known  as  The 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters.  It  would  seem  that  in  this- 
organization  we  have  at  last  the  much  talked  of  American  Academy, 
for  the  Institute  has  for  its  members  such  men  as  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  William  Dean  Howells,  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  John  Le 
Farge  and  St.  Gaudens.  The  original  members  of  this  body  were 
selected  by  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  acting  under  the 
power  of  its  charter  from  Congress.  The  Institute,  which  now  ha& 
an  independent  organization,  comes  nearer,  therefore,  than  aAy  other 
body  to  being  the  official  representative  of  arts  and  letters  in  Amer- 
ica. The  main  purpose  of  the  organization  is  the  advancement  of  the 
standards  of  art  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  destined  to- 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  American  literature  and  art.  The  first 
public  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  in  New  York,  January  30th. 
The  address  of  the  president,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  was  given  in 
the  Outlook  lor  February  10th,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  r 
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"No  one  doubts  that  literature  and  art  are  or  should  be  leadini^ 
interests  in  our  civilization,  and  their  dignity  will  be  enhanced  in  the 
public  estimation  by  a  visible  organization  of  their  representatives, 
who  are  seriously  determined  upon  raising  the  standards  by  which  the 
work  of  writers  and  artists  is  judged.  The  association  of  persons 
having  this  common  aim  cannot  but  stimulate  effort,  soften  unworthy 
rivalry  into  generous  competition,  and  promote  enthusiasm  and  good- 
iellowship  in  their  work. 

"  In  no  other  way  so  well  as  by  association  of  this  sort  can  be 
created  the  feeling  of  solidarity  in  our  literature  and  the  recognition 
of  its  power.  It  is  not  expected  to  raise  any  standard  of  perfection, 
or  in  any  way  to  hamper  individual  development,  but  a  body  of  con- 
centrated opinion  may  raise  the  standard  by  promoting  healthful  and 
helpful  criticism,  by  discouraging  mediocrity  and  meretricious  smart- 
ness, by  keeping  alive  the  traditions  of  good  literature,  while  it  is 
hospitable  to  all  discoverers  of  new  worlds.  A  safe  motto  for  any 
such  society  would  be  Tradition  and  Freedom — Traditio  et  Lihertas. 

Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  Institute. — We  have  received 
the  advance  announcement  of  the  Martha's  Vineyad  Summer  Insti- 
tute, which  shows  a  very  strong  corps  of  instructors.  Prof.  Griggs 
is  to  be  there  through  the  five  weeks  and  gives  two  full  courses  of 
lectures.  The  season  will  open  July  10.  The  larger  circular  giving 
all  details  can  be  had  free  by  applying  to  William  A.  Mowry, 
Uyde  Park,  Mass., 

New  York  University  has  issued  the  announcement  of  its  sixth 
summer  session  for  teachers  and  college  graduates.  Forty  courses 
are  offered  in  thirteen  departments.  The  session  will  be  held  at 
University  Heights,  New  York  City,  July  9-Aug.  17,  1900. 

The  National  Herbart  Society  is  being  reorganized,  and  for  this 
reason  the  publication  of  the  next  Year  Book  of  the  society  will 
probably  be  postponed  until  the  reorganization  is  effected. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  features  under  consideration  : 

1.  Purpose  :  The  Scientific  study  of  Education. 

2.  Active  Membership:  A  relatively  small  number  of  active  mem- 
bers, who  shall  elect  the  ofiBcers  and  conduct  the  business  of  the 
society.  The  chief  qualification  for  active  membership  shall  be  the 
possession  of  time,  ability  and  inclination  to  undertake  serious  scien- 
tific study  of  educatiooal  problems. 

3.  Associate  Membership :  A  large  number  of  associate  members, 
organized  whenever  practicable  into  study  clubs,  who  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  annual  fee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  publica- 
tions of  the  society  and  to  attend  all  its  meetings. 
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4.  Publications :  The  pablioation,  in  Year  Books  and  SupplementSy 
of  the  result  of  scientific  study  by  the  active  and  associate  members, 
when  approved  by  a  commitee  on  publication  appointed  by  the  active 
members. 

5.  Self-Election  to  Active  Membership :  An  arrangement  whereby 
an  associate  member  may  become  an  active  member  when  there  is 
a  vacancy  by  tendering  to  the  society  for  publication  a  dissertation 
showing  adequate  study  of  some  problem  in  education. 

Lousiana  has  started  a  new  industrial  institute  at  Lafayette.  For 
more  than  a  year  the  patrons  and  teachers  have  been  anxiously  work- 
ing for  its  establishment.  No  state  is  more  alive  to  the  benefits  of 
manual  training  than  Louisiana  and  securing  the  additional  school 
will  mean  a  great  deal  as  an  educational  force. 

The  Mississippi  legislature  has  unanimously  appropriated  $40,000 
for  the  establisbment  of  a  textile  school  in  connection  with  the  state 
agricultural  college  at  Starkville.  Mssissipians  are  awake  to  the 
importance  of  industrial  training. 

*^  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  learn  first-rate  poetry  and  prose  early 
by  hearty  because  they  recur  to  the  memory  when  we  lose  later  things. 
I  have  found  them  a  great  comfort  and  solace.  We  grow  old,  and, 
from  weariness  or  weakness,  become  incapable  of  retaining  new  things 
properly.'' 

That  is  what  Tennyson  said  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  flis  words 
of  wisdom  should  be  pondered  by  all,  especially  by  those  misguided 
people  who  denounce  memoricing  as  barbaric. —  Western  School  Jour- 
nal. 

As  a  Christian  newspaper  the  Louisville  Christian  Observer  is  an 
observer  and  not  a  dictator,  and  its  editorial  management  evidences 
that  wise  thinkers  are  at  its  helm.  The  perusal  of  its  columns  gives 
genuine  pleasure,  for  there  is  nothing  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  the 
beautiful  and  the  true.  We  cheerfully  commend  it  to  all  who  wish 
to  read  a  live  and  healthy  religious  newspaper. 

Edward  C.  Dixon,  who  is  well  known  to  teachers  as  the  manager 
of  the  Central  Teachers'  Bureau,  Philadelphia,  has  recently  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Bartlett  Tours.  Teachers  who  are 
thinking  of  going  abroad  this  summer  would  do  well  to  write  to  him 
for  circulars  of  information.  t 


Agents  Wanted  at  Every  Teacher's  Institute. 

Good  terms.     Write  at  once  to  Southbrk  Educational  iovBr 
NAL,  Atlanta,  Ga.        • 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  MAY. 


May. 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 

In  this  May-month,  by  grace 
Of  Heaven,  things  shoot  apace. 

The  waiting  multitude 
Of  fair  boughs  in  the  wood — 

How  few  days  have  arrayed 
Their  beauty  in  green  shade  I 


What  One  Teacher  is  Doing  with  Nature  Study. 

When  the  oity  Normal  Institute  was  in  session  last  summer  in 
Atlanta,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  lectures,  which  were 
delivered  by  a  teacher  from  another  city  on  Nature-Study 
in  the  School-room.  Her  presentation  of  the  subject  was  so  interest- 
ing and  her  enthusiasm  so  contagious,  that  I  resolved  at  once  to  intro- 
duce it  into  my  own  school.  True,  we  had  a  curriculum  from  which 
we  were  not  allowed  to  depart,  but  this  would  fall  legitimately  under 
the  head  of  composition  work.  She  kindly  furnished  me  with  some 
leaflets  which  had  been  issued  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University.  From  these  I  learned  that  I  could  get  detailed  inform- 
ation and  assistance,  free  of  charge,  by  writing  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Nature-Study,  Ithica,  New  York.  I  wrote  and  received 
a  charming  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief,  Professor  John  W.  Spencer, 
assuring  me  of  his  sympathy  and  his  aid. 

Under  his  supervision  I  organized  my  composition  class  into  a 
'^Junior  Naturalist  Club.''  The  blanks,  which  he  sent  me,  were 
filled  with  the  named  of  the  officers  and  members  and  duly  forwarded 
to  him.  In  reply  came  a  beautiful  charter  declaring  our  little  club 
as  "  organized  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Cornell  University 
College  of  Agriculture  "  ;  its  purpose,  "  the  study  of  nature  to  the 
end  that  every  member  thereof  shall  love  the  country  and  be  content 
to  live  therein." 

The  first  lesson  assigned  us  was  *'  The  Story  an  Apple  Tree  Tells." 
When  the  composition  period  arrived,  I  sent  the  class  to  an  orchard 
near  by.  They  quickly  returned,  each  bringing  a  twig  from  an 
apple  tree.  Our  lesson  was  studied  very  informally,  and  sometimes 
our  enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  more  than  one  had  the  floor  at  a 
time.  A  careful  examination  of  each  twig,  its  wrinkles,  fruit-spurs, 
leaf-buds,  fruit-buds  and  terminal  bud,  revealed  to  the  children  a 
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whole  chapter  of  the  tree's  eventful  history,  telling  the  old,  old 
story — a  struggle  ior  existence  and  a  survival  of  the  strongest 
These  discoveries  were  transferred  to  paper  with  a  zest  and  earnest- 
ness that  was  truly  encouraging.  This  written  work,  together  with 
the  twigs  neatly  labelled,  were  sent  to  Professor  Spencer  as  our  first 
month's  dues.  One  of  the  requirements  made  by  him  was  the  pay- 
ment of  dues,  not  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  the  written  work 
which  followed  our  observation  study. 

In  December  our  delightful  task  was  to  examine  the  tiny  chrystab 
as 

'*  Silent  and  soft  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow.'' 

We  were  to  watch  one  of  nature's  strongest  children,  the  wind,  and 
try  to  discover  how  it  works,  noting  the  results  of  its  labors.  Besides 
all  this,  to  study  the  evergreens  native  to  our  Georgia  woods,  making 
a  specialty  of  the  pine.  Again  I  sent  the  children  out  to  a  grove  not 
far  away.  They  returned  with  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks, 
ladened  with  pine  boughs.  Then  followed  an  animated  discussion  of 
the  varieties  of  evergreens  which  each  knew  by  sight,  and  a  careful 
counting  of  pine  needles,  thereby  ascertaining  whether  the  specimens 
were  white  or  pitch,  Scotch  or  Austrian. 

Of  all  the  lessons,  none,  I  think,  were  productive  of  such  immedi- 
ate good  as  the  one  on  "  Deserted  Bird's  Nests."  We  began  by 
making  a  collection.  What  a  search  we  had.  The  children  brought 
them  from  bush  and  from  briar,  from  hillside  and  from  valley.  The 
results  of  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  depth  and  diameter  of  the 
nests,  of  a  close  inspection  of  the  building  material,  with  a  general 
description  of  their  location  and  surroundings,  made  up  our  next 
written  lesson. 

Recently  we  have  been  building  bird  houses,  the  plans  of  which 
were  suggested  by  the  February  leaflets.  The  most  enterprising  of 
the  boys  tells  me  that  a  happy  pair  of  songsters  are  already  keeping 
house  in  his.  When  they  are  all  finished,  a  discription  of  each  one 
will  be  sent  to  the  Nature  Bureau. 

Our  present  lesson  is  a  study  of  the  first  wild  flowers  of  spring. 
The  children  are  vying  with  each  other  in  collecting  diflerent  varie- 
ties of  field  flowers,  and  many  of  the  fragile  woodland  beauties  are 
finding  new  homes  in  the  gardens  of  my  little  girls.  There  is  such  a 
wealth  of  blo&soms  in  our  Southern  forests,  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  examine  all  that  the  children  find,  so  we  will  select  twenty  which 
are  general  favorites  and  make  a  special  study  of  them. 

How  potent  have  these  lessons  been  to  train  the  children  in  the 
powers  of  seeing  and  hearing.  Since  they  have  studied  the  apple  tree 
jn  its  dormant  state,  with  what  ^*  seeing  eyes  "  have  they  watched  it 
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burst  into  blossom.  They  are  all  expectancy  waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  birds — watching  as  never  before,  the  awakening  of  the  woods. 
They  will  hear  the  first  bird-song  with  a  thrill.  They  tell  me  already 
of  glimpses  which  they  have  had  of  the  birds.  One  has  seen  a  mock-* 
ing  bird,  another  a  wren  and  another  a  whole  flock  of  black  birds. 

But  the  best  results  of  our  Nature-study  is  manifested  in  the  influ- 
ence on  the  morals  of  the  children.  Every  boy  in  school,  except  one,, 
who  is  a  born  naturalist,  has  resolved  never  to  rob  another  bird^s  nest. 
Most  of  the  girls  have  had  their  names  enrolled  on  the  list  of  "  Bird 
Lovers/' 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  lessons  is  the  genial  letters- 
which  Professor  Spencer  writes  to  the  children.  He  suggested  that 
they  depart  from  the  ordinary  essay  style  and  send  their  wprk  in  the 
form  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  their  ^' Uncle  John.''  They  accepted 
the  suggestion,  and  wrote  with  a  guileless  freedom  that  was  quite 
amusing.  Their  signatures  were  left  pretty  much  to  individual  tastes,, 
most  of  the  boys  preferring  "  Yours  repectfully,"  but  all  of  the  girla 
were,  "  Loving  nieces." 

After  the  first  few  lesions,  I  wrote  myself,  to  Professor  Spencer^ 
begging  ^'  a  line  of  criticism.  The  work  was  new  to  me,  as  well  as- 
to  the  children ;  I  was  not  sure  that  the  results  were  what  he  had 
intended."  His  answer  was  as  follows :  "  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
am  able  to  give  you  a  criticism  in  regard  to  the  work  done  in  your 
school.  It  is  a  most  favorable  one,  tor  we  do  not  find  any  better 
work  from  other  schools  than  that  which  you  send  us.  You  give  the 
children  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  freely  which  all  teach- 
ers are  not  willing  to  do.  This  point  we  appreciate  very  much,  since 
we  are  looking  for  the  thought  in  their  letters  and  not  perfection  in 
language  and  spelling."  Testimony  of  excellence  from  authority  so- 
high,  sends  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  yearn 
over  the  little  Anglo  Saxon  in  our  rural  schools.  Clearly  he  is  the 
peer  of  any  in  native  ability.     All  he  needs  is  an  opportunity. 

1  earnestly  hope  that  many  of  our  country  teachers  will  take  up 
this  charming  study,  keeping  in  mind  the  central  thought — ^the  lead- 
ing of  the  child  to  see  the  thing  which  he  looks  at,  and  drawing  the 
proper  conclusions  from  what  he  sees.  With  the  wealth  of  material 
which  abounds  in  our  Southern  woods,  and  the  help  of  the  strong, 
sympathetic  hand  which  is  held  out  to  aid  us,  we  can  but  succeed.. 
Let  us  awaken  in  the  children  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  for  ''  every  one  of  them  will  some  day  need  the  solace  and 
rest  which  this  nature  love  will  give  them.  Let  us  interest  him  in 
nature  and  in  rural  problems,  thereby  fastening  his  sympathies  to  the 
country.     The  coming  generation  will  see  the  result." 

Julia  B.  Hampton. 
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Open  the  Door. 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  air ; 
The  winds  are  sweet  and  the  flowers  are  fair. 
Joy  is  abroad  in  the  world  to-day ; 
If  our  door  is  wide  it  may  eome  this  way — 

Open  the  door ! 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  sun ; 
He  hath  a  smile  for  everyone ; 
He  hath  made  of  the  raindrops  gold  and  gems. 
He  may  change  our  tears  to  diadems— 

Open  the  door  t 

Open  the  door  of  the  soul,  let  in 
Strong,  pure  thoughts  which  shall  banish  sin ; 
They  will  grow  and  bloom  with  a  grace  divine, 
And  their  fruit  shall  be  sweeter  than  that  of  the  vine- 
Open  the  door  I 

Open  the  door  of  the  heart,  let  in 
Sympathy  sweet  for  stranger  and  kin ; 
It  will  make  the  halls  of  the  heart  so  fair 
That  angels  may  enter  unaware — 

Open  the  door  I — BritUh  Weekly. 


The  foUowiDg  beautiful  bit  of  descriptive  writing  we  give  not  only 

for  the  beauty  ot  the  piece  in  itself  but  because  the  same  was  called 

to  our  attention  by  a  young  school  girl.     When  children  stop  in  the 

•midst  of  a  story  to  note  the  beauty  of  the  lines,  reading  them  aloud 

for  the  musical  flow  of  the  words,  meantime  a  happy  light  in  the  eyes 

from  the  mental  picture  called   up,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  way  is 

pointed  out  for  a  closer  correlation  of  literature  and  nature  study  in 

the  schools,  that  so  helped  by  the  keener  vision  of  poet  and  seer  the 

^hild  may  become  aware  of  the  beauty  of  the  world : 

'*Shanklin  used  to  be  a  little,  green,  mossy  village  covered  up  in  honey- 
suckle and  hawthorn ;  low,  long  houses,  green,  too,  with  ivy  and  creepers,  hid 
themselves  away  in  sweet-smelling,  old-fashioned  gardens ;  yellow  roads  ran 
between  high  banks  and  hedges  out  to  the  green  down  or  downward  to  the 
ripple  of  the  sea ;  and  the  cool,  brown  sands,  glistening  and  firm,  twice  a  day 
felt  the  kiss  of  the  tide.  The  cliffs  were  brown,  too,  for  the  most  part;  some 
were  white ;  the  gray  sea  stretched  in  front ;  and  the  glory  of  the  place  was 
its  leafy  chine  and  ravine  that  severed  the  rocks,  and  was  full  of  foliage  and 
the  sound  of  birds.  It  used  to  be  all  so  quiet  there ;  now  and  then  there 
passed  in  the  offing  a  brie  or  a  yacht  or  a  man-of-war ;  now  and  then  farmers' 
•carts  came  in  from  the  downs  by  Appuldurcombe  or  the  farms  beyond  tiie 
Undercliff ;  there  were  some  fishing  cabins  by  the  beach,  and  one  old  inn  with 
A  long,  grassy  garden,  where  the  coaches  used  to  stop  that  ran  through  the 

?[uiet  country  from  Ryde  to  Ventnor.  It  was  so  green  so  still,  so  frienaly,  so 
resh ;  when  I  think  of  it  I  hear  the  swish  of  its  lazy  waves,  and  I  smeu  the 
-smell  of  its  eglantine  hedges,  and  I  see  the  big,  brown  eye  of  my  gallant  dog 
4is  he  came  breathless  up  from  the  sea.'* 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Sixth  Abticlb. 

Of  coarse  all  you  young  people  love  birds,  and  I  an»  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  help  them  to  make  their  homes.  You  will  enjoy  them 
near  your  homeSi  where  you  can  see  them  and  hear  their  songs. 

jfearly  all  the  song  birds  are  growing  fewer  in  number  from  year 
to  year.  If  you  have  not  noticed  this,  ask  your  parents  whether  it  i» 
not  true.  If  we  do  not  wish  to  have  them  decrease  still  further,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  protect  them.  One  of  the  ways  for  giving  them 
protection  is  by  providing  safe  nesting  places  for  them. 

Some  birds  nest  only  in  trees  and  bushes.  Have  you  about  youi^ 
home  such  trees  and  bushes  as  these  birds  can  use?  Perhaps  you  have 
not  a  single  tree  or  bush  which  they  would  like.  By  all  means  study 
this  matter.  See  whether  more  trees  and  bushes  of  the  right  kinds 
may  not  be  provided.  The  birds  which  build  their  nests  in  the  trees 
and  bushes  usually  like  places  where  the  nest  can  be  put  out  of  reach 
and  out  of  sight.  Are  there  dense  places  in  your  trees  and  bushes,  or 
have  they  been  pruned  so  much  that  there  are  no  places  where  bird& 
may  hide  their  nests? 

Plant  more  shade  trees  and  more  bushes,  and  give  them  a  chance 
to  grow  dense  masses  of  foliage.  Do  not  prune  so  much  as  most  peo- 
ple think  they  must  do.  Some  of  the  birds  like  the  dense  evergreen 
trees.     You  will  also   like  them.     Every   home  should  have«some. 

But  some  birds  will  make  their  nests  in  houses  which  you  ean  build 
for  them.  My  drawings  show  two  such  houses  which  are  not  difficult 
to  make. 

Fig.  1.  shows  a  house  made  of  a  tin  fruit  can.  In  cutting  the  top 
of  the  can  to  empty  out  the  fruit,  the  piece  of  the  top  was  left  attached 
atone  side.  This,  when  bent  outward  away  from  the  body  of  the  can, 
makes  the  step  in  front  of  the  door.  The  ean  is  to  be  nailed  endwise 
against  a  building,  high  post,  or  tree.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
closed  end  of  the  can,  punch  slanting  holes  froni  the  side  through  the 
end  of  the  can  to  receive  nails.  A  sharp  pointed  nail  may  be  used 
for  punching  these  holes.  Then  climb  to  the  place  which  you  have 
chosen  for  the  house  and  drive  a  nail  through  each  of  these  holes  into 
the  tree,  pole,  or  building.  If  the  can  has  paper  lables  on  it,  take 
them  off  with  warm  water.  Then  paint  the  can  inside  and  outside,  if 
you  have  some  paint.  This  will  keep  the  can  from  rusting.  Put  up 
a  number  of  these  cans  wherever  you  think  birds  might  use  them. 
Use  different  sizes  of  the  cans,  and  make  the  doors  of  differnt  sizes. 
Make  some  of  them  small  enough  to  please  Jennie  Wren. 

The  rest  of  the  drawings  show  the  construction  of  a  bird-house  of 
boards.     This  hou.^e  has  two  rooms  and  is  intended  for  two  families 
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of  birds  which  can  be  neigebors  without  qaarreling.  It  may  be  fast- 
ened to  a  tall  post,  a  building,  or  a  tree. 

You  will  understand  that  such  houses  should  be  built  of  different 
sizes  for  different  birds.  These  drawings  are  for  a  faouae  having  two 
rooms  six  inches  square  and  six  inches  high,  inside.  If  the  birds 
which  jou  hope  to  get  for  tenants  will  need  more  or  less  room,  you 
can  change  my  measurements  to  suit. 

While  the  floor  of  this  house  is  level,  the  roof  slopes  a  little  toward 
the  front.  The  front  is  a  half  inch  lower  than  the  back.  Fig.  3 
shows  the  partition  which  separates  the  two  rooms.  This  is  marked 
B,  in  Fig.  5.  In  this  latter  figure,  you  look  down  upon  the  house 
when  the  roof  is  off.  This  partition  would  be  six  inches  square  if 
the  upper  edge  were  not  slanting  to  fit  th^  slant  of  the  roof.  Cut 
the  board  six  inches  square,  and  then  slant  one  edge  a  half  inch,  as 
shown  at  top  of  fig.  3. 


T/'y  J. 


r/cf.  V. 


n£fJ. 


^^-w^^-f>^-^ 


%^-- 


fia  2i 


Fig.  4  shows  one  side  of  the  two  end  walls.  These  are  marked  A  A 
in  fig.  5.  These  walls  are  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  partition,  except- 
ing that  they  are  to  be  high  enough  to  reach  down-ward  over  the  ends 
of  the  floor.  The  part  below  the  lower  dotted  line  is  to  reach  over 
the  end  of  the  floor.  We  might  make  the  floor  reach  out  under  the 
end  walls,  but  then  the  water  from  the  rains  and  snows  might  run 
into  the  house.  Cut  these  end  boards  six  inches  by  seven  inches  (if 
your  floor  board  is  an  inch  thick)  and  then  taper  one  of  the  six-inch 
edges  to  match  the  taper  on  the  partition,  B.  You  can  cut  the  two 
end  boards  out  of  a  single  board.  First  cut  a  board  six  inches  by 
thirteen  ond  one- half  inches.     Then  at  one  of  the  long  edges  place 
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a  mark  seven  inches  from  one  end  of  the  board  and  at  the  opposite 
edge  of  the  same  side  place  a  mark  six  and  one*baU'  inches  from  the 
same  end.  Connect  these  marks  with  a  line  and  then  saw  on  this  line. 
You  cannot  make  close-fitting  joints  unless  these  end  pieces  and  the 
partition  are  cut  correctly. 

For  the  bottom  or  floor,  cut  a  board  six  inches  by  thirteen  inches. 
Across  one  side,  draw  a  line  six  inches  from  the  end. 

For  the  back  wall,  cut  a  board  seven  inches  by  fifteen  inches,  while 
for  the  front  you  cut  another  board  six  and  one-half  by  fifteen  inches. 
Into  one  of  the  edges  of  the  front  board,  cut  the  doors.  Perhaps  you 
may  think  it  better  to  bore  holes  for  these  doors  a  little  way  up  from 
the  floor. 

Hold  the  front  board  up  to  the  front  edge  of  the  floor  and  mark 
the  floor  from  the  sides  of  the  doors.  Then  by  the  help  of  these 
marks,  nail  the  steps  upon  the  floor. 

Now  nail  the  end  boards  and  the  partition  to  the  floor,  setting  the 
partition  by  the  line  which  you  drew  on  the  floor.  Then  nail  on  the 
front  and  back.  For  the  roof  use  a  board  nine  inches  by  seventeen 
inches.     Make  it  even  with  the  back  and  let  it  reach  over  the  front. 

If  (his  house  is  to  be  nailed  to  the  side  of  a  post,  put  strips,  E  E, 
on  the  back,  just  far  enough  apart  to  let  the  post  go  between  them. 

Drive  nails  or  screws,  F  F,  through  the  stri^is  into  the  post. 

Cybub  Kehb» 

(Gopyjlght,  1890.  by  Cyras  Kehr.) 


Pay  Up. 

If  you  would  enjoy  your  paper  most  and  give  us  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure at  the  same  time,  keep  your  subscription  paid  in  advance.  Not 
only  this  good  comes  of  it,  but  your  money  enables  us  to  extend  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  Journal,  which  is  a  desirable  thing  to 
everybody  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  The  Journal  stands 
for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  the  adequate  pay  of  teachers, 
whether  public,  private  or  denominational.  Let  us  suggest  a  few 
ways  in  which  you  can  aid  us  and  the  cause  we  represent : 

1.  Keep  your  own  subscription  paid  up. 

2.  Speak  a  good  word  for  us  to  your  fellow  teachers  who  are  not 
subscribers. 

3.  Encourage  the  members  of  your  school  board,  or  trustees,  to 
take  it  and  read  it. 

4.  Write  short,  practical  articles  and  send  us  for  publication. 
6.     Send  us  the  school  news  Irom  your  county. 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


Bdited  by  Willbttb  A.  Aludt, 
Prinoipal  of  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 


The  April  meeting  of  the  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Alumn»  Club  was 
devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  the  birth  and  life  of  Frederich 
FroebeK  Those  members  having  private  kindergartens  in  the  city 
invited  their  patrons  to  contribute  the  pleasure  of  their  presence  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  is  accredited  to  be  the  discoverer  of  childhood 
as  well  as  the  founder  of  kindergartens. 

FroebePs  life  history  was  briefly  summarized  and  most  interestingly 
told  by  the  young  ladies,  each  taking  her  turn  in  relating  incideuts  of 
the  successive  epochs  in  t\^e  career  of  this  rare  man  and  using  the  ed- 
ucational material  invented  by  him  to  illustrate  the  talk. 

The  pathos  of  FroebePs  early  childhood  with  its  entire  lack  of 
sympathetic  love  reveals  the  possible  effect  of  constant  misinterpreta- 
tion of  a  child's  motives.  While  the  deeply  rooted  religious  nature 
and  beneficent  influence  of  a  pastor's  home  prevented  more  serious  re- 
sults. The  starved  life  of  unrest  only  found  its  satisfaction  in  late 
manhood  in  its  consecrated  effort  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and 
inner  peace  of  the  children  of  the  future.  Having  by  nature  a  con- 
templative tendency,  his  early  experiences  developed  an  unusual 
power  of  introspection  and  examination.  The  lack  of  human  com- 
panionship led  to  ever  closer  intimacy  with  nature,  observation  of  her 
ways  of  solving  the  problems  of  life.  The  fundamental  facts  upon 
which  are  based  our  scientific  courses  of  study  were  of  deep  concern 
to  him  from  his  childhood,  but  the  disconnected,  ^^  patchy  "  way  of 
presenting  them  in  school  deprived  them  of  their  chief  interest. 
From  the  time  when  the  choice  of  a  profession  gave  special  direction 
to  his  studies,  during  the  pleasant  period  spent  at  the  University  of 
Jena  and  subsequently  at  Frankfort,  he  was  continually  searching  out 
the  necessary  inner  connection  between  the  subject  matter  presented 
by  text  or  teacher  and  the  living  facts  and  forces  by  which  they  must 
gain  meaning  and  use.  Knowledge  which  grows  into  wisdom  pro- 
ceeds from  insight  into  the  underlying  unity  of  all  things,  the  vital 
connection  between  the  aim  of  life  and  the  method  of  living  it. 
God  had  not  such  a  man  as  Froebel  to  spare  for  an  architect,  and  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  led  finally  to  a  decision  to  ex- 
change the  materials  of  his  future  profession  from  wood  and  stone  to 
that  of  the  mind  and  soul  of  man.  The  conception  of  mankind  as 
a  whole,  as  one  great  unity,  became  his  quickening  thought,  and  the 
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•'^  need  of  man  for  a  life  worthy  his  manhood/'  pressed  upon  him 
with  more  and  more  force  until  teaching  and  education  asserted  them- 
^selves  vigorously  as  the  chief  subjects  occupying  his  thoughts. 

Ever  true  to  the  inner  prompting,  he  left  the  position  he  was  then 
•occupying  at  Berlin  University,  and  declined  the  higher  professor- 
ship offered  him  there,  and  sacrificed  everything  to  work  out  a  practi- 
<ia\  method  of  applying  to  education  the  laws  for  the  development  of 
•being  which  he  had  found  reflected  in  all  nature.  The  unselfish  zeal 
with  which  he  held  steadfastly  to  his  purpose  during  the  remaining 
thirty-six  years  of  his  life  amid  the  roost  discouraging  reverses  and 
opposition  puts  to  shame  any  teacher  who  ever  loses  courage.  The 
invitation  he  gave  the  highly  cultured  lady  of  his  choice  to  give  up 
her  life  of  ease  and  comfort  for  the  ^'  furtherence  of  those  ideas  with 
which  she  had  shown  herself  to  be  so  deeply  penetrated  and  to  be* 
•come  his  wife/'  would  doubtless  have  been  declined  by  most  women 
of  her  station,  but  she,  during  the  twenty-one  years  that  followed 
■amid  privations  and  hardships  of  even  the  darkest  hours,  noted  her 
for  self-sacrifice  and  cheerfulness. 

How  we  rejoice  with  her  as  with  Froebel  when  the  Duke  of  Mein- 
inger  summoned  the  latter  to  lay  before  him  his  plan  for  an  educa- 
tional institution  and  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
-education  for  the  hereditary  prince,  and  expressed  bis  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  with  a  proposition  to  give  Froebel  an  estate  of 
thirty  acres  and  yearly  subsidy  of  1,000  florins,  also  following  Froe- 
bePs  advice  in  the  education  of  the  prince. 

While  Froebel  had  received  much  inspiration  from  Pestalozzi  he 
felt  convinced  that  his  object-teaching  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that 
man  must  not  be  regarded  as  merely  a  receptive  being.  Both  hand 
:and  mind  must  be  employed  in  creative,  productive  work,  hence  the 
plan  for  his  institution  provided  that  half  the  school  hours  hould  be 
«pent  in  pursuit  of  studies  and  the  other  half  given  to  handicrarts  as  a 
necessary  means  of  culture.  Such  occupations  as  weaving,  carpenter- 
ing, book-binding,  tilling  the  ground,  etc.,  furnished  opportunity  for 
•direct  instruction  of  most  practical  sort,  because  it  enlists  the  whole 
being. 

Institutions  of  similar  ideal  and  method  are  rapidly  multiplying, 
and  the  demand  is  ever  increasing. 

Frederick  Froebel  was  born  in  Oberweisbach,  Germany,  April 
21,  1782. 

The  Atlanta  Kindergartens  united  in  an  appropriate  celebration  of 
the  day  by  child  festival  at  Ponce  de  Leon  Springs. 

The  two  foUovring  letters  from  South  Carolina  are  received  just  as 
4his  department  matter  is  being  turned  over  to  the  printer.  .  We  pub- 
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lish  them  hoping  to  enlist  the  interest  of  some  teachers  who  might 
not  otherwise  be  reached. 

Let  every  Southern  teacher  respond  promptly  to  this  appeal  and 
insure  the  success  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Charleston  committee : 

Chableston,  S.  C,  1900. 
Mjf  Dear  Friend : 

You  have  without  doubt  noted  from  the  press  that  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  hold  its  Annual  Convention  in  Charles- 
ton, July  10-13,  1900.  The  people  of  our  city  have  organized  to 
receive  and  entertain  a  large  Convention  ami  ask  your  co-operation 
in  making  it  the  most  successful  yet  held. 

Charleston  is  proud  of  her  privilege  to  receive  within  her  gates 
the  teachers  of  the  nation.  The  members  of  this  influential  body 
are  the  guests  not  only  of  South  Carolina  but  of  the  whole  South. 
Let  every  Southern  teacher  assist  in  their  reception. 

Before  the  Los  Angeles  meeting  that  city  secured  from  the  State 
of  California  nearly  five  thousand  advance  members.  Charleston 
has  promised  a  like  number  from  the  South  Central  and  South  At- 
lantic States.  To  secure  you  as  one  of  this  number  is  the  object  of 
this  letter. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss  the  aims  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association.  The  report  of  its  committees  are  classics  in 
educational  literature,  its  volume  of  proceedings  constitutes  the 
year's  best  contribution  to  practical  pedagogy.  To  be  a  member  of 
the  largest  educational  organization  in  the  world  and  thus  to  partake 
of  its  spirit  of  progress  are  considerations  which  should  influence 
every  teacher. 

If  you  expect  to  attend  the  Charleston  meeting,  send  us  your  name 
and  membership  free  now.  Should  the  railroads  collect  the  fee 
when  ticket  is  bought,  it  will  be  refunded  on  registration.  If  you 
cannot  attend  the  Convention,  it  is  then  all  the  more  important  that 
you  become  a  member  and  so  receive  the  volume  of  proceedings, 
This  is  a  well-bound  book  containing  more  than  a  thousand  pages 
and  is  more  than  worth  the  membership  fee. 

Enclosed  find  remittance  blanks.  We  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
your  name  at  once.  Kindly  mention  the  matter  to  other  teachers, 
induce  them  to  become  members,  and  send  their  names  with  your 
own.  Yours  fraternally, 

W.  K.  Tate, 
Chairman  Committee  on  "  Advance  Membership.'^ 
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Charleston,  S.  C,  April  19,  1900. 
My  Dear  Miss  Alien: 

All  earnest  workers  recognize  that  in  union  there  is  strength. 
This  is  trne  in  regard  to  any  movement  in  a  community,  and  espe- 
cially applicable  to  the  development  of  kindergarten  interests  in  the 
South.  The  kindergarten  stands  for  unity  of  thought  and  action. 
We  ask  therefore  your  hearty  co-operation  in  all  possible  ways^ 
that  the  coming  of  the  N.  £.  A.  to  Charleston  in  July,  may  da 
much  to  bring  about  the  best  results  possible.  Will  you  kindly 
send  me  all  the  information  you  cau  concerning  kindergarten  work 
and  interest  in  your  town  and  vicinity?  Also  the  names  of  individ- 
uals interested  in  education,  indicating  kindergartners  and  teachers 
in  the  list,  that  in  writing  them  later  we  may  know  how  to  address- 
them. 

With  many  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  own  work,  cor- 
dially yours,  Evelyn  Holm£», 

Acting  Secretary  Kindergarten  Dept.,  N.  £.  A. 


Just  a  little  every  day, 

That's  the  way  I 
Seeds  in  darkness  swell  and  grow. 
Tiny  blades  pash  through  the  snow. 

Never  any  flower  of  May 
Leaps  to  blossom  in  a  burst ; 
Slowly — slowly,  at  the  first, 

That's  the  way  1 

Just  a  little  every  day. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


If  I  were  asked  to  name  one  product  of  vice  and  crime  that  would 
soonest  touch  the  hearts  of  all  good  people,  I  would  say  a  neglected 
child.  Give  me  the  child  and  the  State  may  have  the  man.  Every 
case  ot  vagabondage  has  its  root  in  some  neglected  child. — Dr.  W,  TV 
Sarris* 

George  Eliot  says :  "  These  bitter  sorrows  of  childhood  ! — whea 
sorrow  is  all  new  and  strange ;  when  Hope  has  not  yet  got  wings  to 
fly  beyond  the  days  and  weeks,  and  the  space  from  summer  to  sum- 
mer seems  measureless." 
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LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Ankb  Wallace. 

The  following  paper  prepared  by  Miss  Margaret  Flyno,  of  the 
Apprentice  Class  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,  will  be  of  general 
interest  to  the  teachers  of  the  State,  showing  as  it  does  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  school  and  the  library.  The  systematic  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  public  libraries  of  this  country  to  gain  the 
presence  of  the  children  and  to  inculcate  the  love  of  good  reading  among 
the  young,  is  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  sociological  work  of 
the  century  and  deserves  the  careful  attention  and  sympathy  of  all  edn* 
cators. 

Miss  Flynn^s  article  will  be  followed  by  a  treatment  of  the  chil- 
dren's room,  which  is  now  an  important  department  of  every  modern 
well  equipped  library. 

RELATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

'^  The  school  trains  the  child  in  the  use  of  his  powers  and  faculties, 
teaches  him  how  to  learn ;  the  library  is  the  storehouse  of  wisdom." 
The  object  of  the  public  library  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  or  in  other  words,  "The  best  books  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber at  the  least  cost."  How  can  this  be  done  better  than  by  co-ope- 
ration with  that  other  great  factor  of  universal  culture,  the  public 
school? 

It  has  been  proven  that  two-thirds  of  the  children  go  to  school  six 
years  in  the  North,  five  in  the  West,  and  three  in  the  South.  Sup- 
pose these  children  to  go  out  into  the  world  with  no  other  education 
than  the  six,  five  or  three  years,  poring  over  text  books,  what  will 
be  the  result  ?  Let  us  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  have 
been  taught  to  supplement  their  school  work  by  outside  reading,  and 
encouraged  to  go  to  the  library  and  to  feel  at  home  there.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will  earnestly  endeaver  to  oomplete 
their  interrupted  education  by  means  of  this  treasure  bouse  of  teachers? 
Will  not  their  leisure  hours  be  spent  in  this  temple  of  culture^  whose 
mere  atmosphere  must  inspire  to  higher  things? 

It  is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that  there  are  still  some  teachers  who 
60  missunderstaird  their  profession  as  to  think  that  teaching  means 
liearing  the  pupils  recite  verbatim,  with  no  originality,  no  enlarge- 
ment, the  dry,  hard  facts  of  the  prescribed  text  books,  and  the  result 
is  stupidity.  But  we  are  thankful  that  such  teachers  are  few,  that 
the  majority  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  text  books  are  palatable 
and  digestible  only  when  salted  with  collateral  literature. 
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With  the  expansioQ  in  school  work,  the  requirements  for  oatside 
reading,  increasing  essay  work,  the  demand  for  books  has  outgrown 
the  resources  of  the  best  equipped  school  libraries.  Moreover  good 
administration,  upon  which  any  library,  however  large  or  small,  is 
dependent,  can  be  had  only  with  great  additional  expense.  This 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  the  loan  of  collec(tions  of  books  by 
the  public  library.  The  co-operation  of  the  teacher  and  librarian^ 
together  with  the  seemingly  limitless  resources  of  the  library,  make 
a  collection  as  nearly  perfect  for  the  purpose  as  possible. 

It  is  quite  true  that  teachers  are  already  overcrowded  with  work, 
but  they  should  realize  from  the  first  that  the  time  and  effart  spent  in 
working  with  the  librarian  will  be  revrarded  tenfold  in  the  interest 
and  development  of  the  child.  The  librarian,  or  assistant,  who  has 
charge  of  this  work  should  be  thoroughly  familar  with  the  course  of 
study  in  the  various  classes  as  well  as  being  in  touch  with  juvenile 
literature;  but  even  then,  it  is  the  teacher  who  must  advise  as  to  the 
personnel  of  her  particular  class.  Many  mothers  are  either  too 
careless  or  too  ignorant  to  supervise  their  children's  reading,  and  think 
that  their  duty  in  an  educational  way  is  done  when  they  see  that  the 
little  ones  attend  school  regularly  and  have  tbe  required  text  books. 
Here,  again,  is  work  for  the  librarian,  but  through  the  teacher.  It 
is  the  latter  who  must  gain  the  interest  of  the  mother  in  her  child^s 
work.  The  school,  heretofore  a  bugbear,  would  become  a  veritable 
Paradise  if,  for  instance,  when .  studying  India  in  the  geography, 
the  small  boy  goes  to  the  library  for  something  about  India  for  him* 
self,  and  also,  some  book  on  that  subject  for  his  mother.  These  two 
will  revel  in  Kipling  and  Mrs.  Steel,  compare  notes,  and  discuss  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  strange  laud. 

In  cities  where  the  distances  are  not  too  great,  it  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  have  the  child  go  to  the  library  for  his  books  than  to 
have  them  sent  to  the  school,  for  it  is  by  going  there  often  that  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  ways  of  the  library  and  learns  to  love  it. 
The  contact  with  great  numbers  of  books  is  advantageous ;  he  sees 
men  and  women  about  him  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  advance- 
ment ;  he  appreciates  tbe  labor  that  has  been  put  on  the  catalogue 
and  bulletin  for  his  convenience;  the  pictures  that  have  been  placed 
there  for  his  pleasure  and  education;  he  learns  the  use  of  indexes, 
dictionaries,  reference  books,  etc.,  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  him  in  later  years. 

At  the  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Public  Library,  each  teacher  is  allowed 
to  take  six  books  from  the  library,  five  of  which  are  for  school  work. 
In  addition  to  this  a  library  of  fiity  books  is  sent  to  every  school  too 
far  distant  to  permit  of  the  pupils  using  the  main  library,  and  these 
books  may  be  kept  during  a  whole  term  without  renewal.     Much 
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attention  has  been  paid  to  out-of-school  reading,  each  pupil  being 
asked  every  little  while  for  a  list  of  the  books  he  has  read  and  his 
opinion  of  them. 

The  Pawtucket,  R.  I.^  report  says  that  each  child  has  a  library  card 
and  each  teacher  has  six.  Subjects  for  regular  work  are  sent  to  the 
library  in  advance  and  books  relating  to  them  are  collected  in  access- 
ible places  where  teachers  and  pupils  are  heartily  welcomed. 

Although  these  efforts  have  not  met  with  such  success  at  Man- 
chester^ N.  H.,  its  plan  is  very  plausible.  Special  cards  are  allowed 
teachers  and  books  are  loaned  pupils  for  perusal  in  school. 

The  plan  followed  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  seems  to  be  more  liberal  and 
more  profitable  than  any  of  the  preceding.  Each  teacher  may 
take  ten  books  from  the  library  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  pleases. 
Every  school  child  may  have  a  ticket,  his  parent  standing  security, 
which  entitles  him  to  one  book  (not  fiction)  and  one  magazine. 
Both  pupils  and  teachers  are  invited  to  make  suggestions  as  to  new 
books,  and  these  are  bought  and  sent  to  their  schools. 

Mr.  Melvil  Dewey  says,  'Hhe  simplest  figure  cannot  be  bounded 
by  less  than  three  sides.  No  more  can  the  triangle  of  great  educa- 
tional work,  now  well  begun,  be  complete  without  the  Church  as  a 
a  basis;  the  school  as  one  side,  the  library  as  the  other.'' 

With  the  basis  we  have  no  concern,  for  it  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple given  to  us,  unchangeable,  perfected;  but  the  other  sides  of 
this  stupendous  problem  must  keep  our  undivided  attention,  they  re- 
quire our  noblest  and  wisest  efforts  that  they  may  move  harmon-. 
iously,  unswervingly  toward  the  somewhat  Utopian  apex  of  absolute 
correlation. 


We  give  below  the  8L  Nicholas  list  of  the  twenty-five  best  books 
for  children : 

Ivanoe,  Scott;  Quentin  Durward,  Scott;  Pathfinder,  Cooper; 
Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Cooper ;  Jungle  Book,  Kipling ;  Westward  Ho, 
Kingsley ;  Arabian  Nights;  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,  Thackeray; 
Wonder  Book,  Hawthorne ;  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Dickens ;  Christ- 
mas Stories,  Dickens ;  Poems  of  Longfellow;  Shakespeare;  Treasure 
Island,  Stevenson ;  Child's  Garden  of  Verse,  Stevenson  ;  Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby,  Hughes ;  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Buayan ;  Sketch  Book, 
Irving;  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale;  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Defoe;  Gulliver's  Travels,  Swift;  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Carroll; 
Uncle  Remus,  Harris ;  Jackanapes,  Ewing  Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,  Thompson. 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

The  Riverside  Art  Series.  Edited  by  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Hough- 
too,  Mifflea  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.     Single  number,  paper,  30  cents, 

Messrs.  Hough  ton,  Mifflen  &  Co.,  who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
popularizing  of  the  masterpieces  of  literature  through  their  famous 
Riverside  Series,  are  now  undertaking  a  like  work  for  art  in  their 
Biverside  Art  Series,  three  numbers  of  which  have  already  appeared  : 
Raphael,  Rembrant  and  Michael  Angelo.  Each  number  contains 
several  representative  pictures  by  the  artist.  The  text  appeals  both 
to  the  teacher  of  art  and  the  teacher  of  literature.  Altogether  the 
Series  is  admirably  adapted  to  give  children  systematic  information 
concerning  the  reproductions  of  famous  works  of  art  placed  before 
them  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  and  love  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces. 

The  fourth  and  final  issue  for  this  school  year  will  be  Jean  Fran- 
cois Millet.  The  subscription  price  for  the  four  numbers  of  the 
school  edition  in  paper  is  $1.00,  in  cloth  $1.50* 

Home  Geography.  The  Macmillen  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.     Price  60  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  volumes ;  the  second  of  which  deals 
with  North  America,  the  third  with  Europe  and  the  other  continents. 
The  authors  are  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  professor  of  Dynamic  Geology  and 
Physical  Geography  at  Cornell  University,  and  Frank  M.  McMurry, 
professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  at  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University.  The  names  of  these  eminent  specialists  will 
at  once  attract  the  attention  of  educators  to  the  Tarr  and  McMurry 
geographies. 

The  Home  Geography  is  a  radical  departure  from  that  style  of 
geography  that  is  now  happily  becoming  a  back  number  with  its  un- 
wieldy size,  its  over-crowded  maps  and  its  accumulation  of  defini- 
tions and  statistics.  In  all  of  these  points  the  Home  Geography 
presents  a  most  fortunate  contrast.  Its  authors  start  out  with 
the  idea  that  the  final  basis  for  all  study  of  geography  is 
actual  experience,  and  so  the  first  hundred  pages  are  de- 
voted to  such  common  things  as  soils,  hills,  valleys,  industries, 
climate  and  government,  which  are  part  of  every  child's  environment. 
Then  other  features  are  taken  up,  such  as  mountains,  rivers,  lakes 
and  oceans,  which,  though  absent  from  many  localities,  are  still  nec- 
essary as  a  preparation  for  later  study.  And  in  all  this  a  hill  or  a 
lake  is  not  considered  by  itself  alone,  but  in  its  relation  to  man  ;  for 
in  this  new  geography  the  earth  is  studied  in  relation  to  the  men 
upon  the  earth. 
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There  are  many  other  points  that  we  would  like  to  touch  upon 
where  it  seems  to  us  that  the  book  admirably  answers  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  modern  thought-inspiring  development  method,  but  w& 
will  have  to  content  ourselves  with  recommending  to  every  teacher 
an  examination  of  the  Home  Oeograpky. 

Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands,  by  Edward  R.  Shaw* 
American  Book  Company.     Price  30  cents. 

Generally  speaking  children  feel  a  lively  interest  in  human  life  and 
in  the  human  aspect  of  nature  long  before  they  feel  any  such  interest 
in  the  scientific  aspect  of  nature.  Their  earliest  geographic  interest, 
if  it  may  be  so  termed,  shows  itself  in  the  home  life  and  especially 
the  child  life  of  various  countries  of  the  world.  For  this  reason 
Shaw's  Big  People  and  Littte  People  of  Other  Lands  furnishes  a  most 
admirable  introduction  to  the  lormal  study  of  geography.  We  would 
like  to  see  it  widely  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  child's  first  years  at 
school. 

The  Elementary  School  Record  is  the  general  title  of  a  series  of 
monographs  issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  describing  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school. 

This  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  attempts  to  put  in  practice  a  few 
fundamental  principles  of  education,  which  may  be  found  stated  in 
Professor  Dewey's  book,  The  School  and  Society. 

As  the  problems  taken  up  in  the  school  represent  practical  needs 
and  difficulties  felt  by  every  teacher  and  parent  who  is  in  intelligent 
touch  with  current  effort,  it  is  thought  that  a  presentation  of  some  of 
the  results  readied  in  the  four  years  of  the  school's  life  will  be  timely 
and  serviceable. 

The  first  number,  issued  in  February,  had  as  its  special  feature  a 
discussion  of  the  principals  of  education  applied  to  art;  the  March 
number  dealt  with  music  and  song  composition,  and  the  succeeding 
issues  appearing  monthly  (except  during  the  summer  vacation)  will 
deal  with  household  work,  textiles,  sewing,  geography,  nature  study, 
experimental  science  and  manual  work,  etc.  Subscription  price  for 
the  series  is  (1.25.  Separate  numbers  may  be  obtained  for  15  cents 
each. 

The  Art  Study  Pictures.  The  general  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  art  in  education  and  the  constant  demand  from  schools  and  clubs 
for  good  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  at  a  reasonable  price  has 
led  to  the  publication   of  the  Art  Study  Pictures. 

They  are  a  series  of  large  sized  penny  pictures,  published  semi- 
monthly in  assorted  groups,  portfolio  form.     Each  portfolio  contain- 
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ten  different  pictures — 10  pictures  for  10  cents.  Subscriptions  are 
received  by  the  year  in  advance  at  f  2.40. 

The  subjects  sre  carefully  selected  from  the  leading  art  productions 
of  the  world.  The  portfolios  are  usually  devoted  to  one  artist.  As, 
for  instance,  the  portfolio  on  Raphael  contains  the  portrait  of  the 
artist  and  his  ten  most  famous  pictures. 

In  connection  with  the  ''Art  Study  Pictures"  is  published  a  maga- 
zine, "Arts  for  America,"  ($2.00  a  year)  that  is  intended  to  follow 
closely  the  pictures  and  that  gives  a  fuller  account  of  the  artist  and 
his  work  than  can  be  given  in  the  )K>rtfoUo. 

We  rejoice  in  everything  that  is  calculated  to  awaken  an  art  ap- 
preciation among  the  people  and  this,  this  admirably  conducted  and 
elected  series  is  excellently  well  adapted  to  do.  To  every  teacher 
who  feels  the  desire  to  give  the  child  his  rightful  share  in  the  art 
inheritance  of  the  race  and  make  him^heir  to  the  Kingdom  of  Beauty 
we  would  recommend  sending  10  cents  for  sample  package  direct  to 
the  Art  Study  Pictures,  366  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


With  the  Magazines. 

Nearly  everybody  in  the  track  of  the  coming  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  May 

27th,  will  be  interested  in  the  articie  written  for  the  May  3d  issue  of  The 

Youth^s  Companion  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  K.  S.    He  has  the 

unusual  distinction  of  having  observed  more  eclipses  of  the  sun  than  any 

other  man,  and  he  speaks,  therefore,  with  authority. 

There  are  several  articles  of  special  interest  to  educators  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  SeUf'Culture  Magazine,  Among  them  is  the  concluding  paper  in  the 
finely  illustrated  series  on  Cornell  University,  an  article  on  **  American  and 
English  School-Boys,''  another  entitled  *'Some  Modern  History- Sfakers  of 
Scandinavia,''  and  a  discussion  by  Frank  A.  Hill  of  '^  The  Mauual  Training 

Idea." 

• 

The  May  number  of  the  Eclectic  Magojune  QonteAn^  a  beautiful  tribute 
from  Richard  LeGalienne  to  the  South's  great,  and  too-little  appreciated 
poet,  Sidney  Lanier. 

Professor  0.  Hanford  Henderson  has  contributed  to  the  May  Atlantic 
Manthlp  an  earnest  plea  for  what  he  terms  '*  the  experimental  life."  Pro- 
fessor Henderson  maintains  that  a  greater  freedom  and  independence  of  life 
may  be  won,  and  not  alone  by  the  favored  few.  In  this  age  of  keen  compe- 
tition in  business  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  gaining  of  wealth  at  the 
cost  of  freedom.  Too  many  men  let  themselves  out  to  hire  only  to  sell  their 
lives,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  it  is  only  by  becoming  a  free  lance, 
one's  own  master  in  however  humble  a  position,  that  the  '*  experimental 
life"  can  be  followed,  and  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  the  individual 
attained. 

A  second  article  in  this  same  magazine  that  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
educators  is  Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg's  article  on  School  Reform. 

An  interesting  and  suggestive  article  is  that  by  S.  T.  Willis  in  the  May 
Ibrum  on  Free  teetures  in  New  York  Schools. 


n 
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The  Review  of  Reviews  for  May  publishes  the  annouacemeDts  of  800  great 
conventions,  congresses,  and  otht;r  gatherings  to  be  held  during  1900  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

Read  Julian  Ralph's  article,  "  The  War's  Surroundings,"  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  Trutk,  A  more  vivid  bit  of  descriptive  writing,  relating  to  the  Boer 
country,  has  not  yet  been  produced. 

'*  Significant  Ignorance  About  the  Rible/'  as  shown  among  college  students 
of  both  sexes,  is  the  subiect  of  an  article  in  the  May  Oentury^  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Thwing  President  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Edward  Bok,  writing  in  the  May  Ladies*  Home  Journal  on  '*  What  Women 
Colleges  Lack,"  points  out  the  fact  that  the  sad  need  in  women's  colleges  is 
for  something  practical,  somettting  that  shall  fit  the  girl  for  her  life  as  wife 
and  mother  and  home-keeper.  Courses  in  Domestic  Science  should  therefore 
be  introduced  into  all  colleges,  for,  as  Mr.  Bok  has  it,  **  it  is  quite  as  import- 
ant for  the  girl  to  study  browning  as  Browning." 

The  School  Masic  Monthly,  published  at  Quincy,  III.,  enters  a  new  field.  It 
is  an  independent  journal,  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  school  music.  In  gen- 
eral it  will  do  three  things : 

It  will  print  fresh  and  appropriate  music  for  the  special  occasions  of  the 
school  year. 

It  is  edited  by  P.  C.  Hayden,  supervisor  of  music  In  the  schools  of  Quincy, 
HI.,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  ex-president  of  the  Illinois  Music  Teachers' 
Association  and  of  the  Music  Section  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion.   We  wish  the  School  Music  Monthly  success  in  entering  this  new  field. 

Current  History  (14  Beacon  St.,  Boston)  has  been  changed  from  a  quarterly 
to  a  monthly.  The  chaoge  wiil  be  w^elcomed  by  many  teachers  who  are  try- 
ing to  keep  themselves  and  their  pupils  abreast  of  the  times.  Current  His- 
tory is  popular  in  price,  $1.50  per  year,  single  copy  15  cents,  and  maintains  a 
high  standard  of  literary  and  historical  excellence.  We  believe  that  the 
change  to  a  monthly  will  attract  to  it  many  new  readers.     ' 

McCdWs  yfagazlne  for  March  has  a  number  of  timely  articles  on  early  spring 
fashions,  three  handsome  colored  plates  and  the  usual  array  of  fine  illustra- 
tions of  patterns  of  artistic  designs.  It  is  published  at  50  cents  a  year  with  a 
free  pattern  to  each  subscriber,  by  the  McOall  Oompaoy,  138  to  146  West  14th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY. 

THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

BEGINS  JUNE  2l8t  AND  ENDS  SEPTEMBER  l8t. 


Coareei  will  be  glvea  in  almost  all  tabjecta.  In  addition  to  the  regular  ounes  t*iere  will 
be  a  large  nam^er  of  free  eitertainmento  and  specUl  lectureB  and  03nne«  bj  eminent  ■peeiaiMts 
from  ether  InstitutlonB,  inch  as  President  Onosanla^  of  A.rmoar  Institate,  President  Draper 
of  the  Ualversity  of  Illlnots.  Pr^ldent  Mendenhall  of  Worcester  Polytachoic  Institot^s  Prealdent 
Thwing  ot  Western  B»wrve  University,  Professor  Scripture  of  Yale  UniTersity,  and  President 
Bash  ford  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  ^  ^     ^  i. 

Tdac'iers  will  fl  ad  courses  that  will  exactly  meet  their  wants.  Snmmer  Qaarter  work 
count*  toward  a  degree  the  same  as  work  in  any  other  quarter.    Expenses  Me  low. 

The  c  rcular  of  announoementa  will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to 

JEROME  H.  RAYMOND.  Prcsidcnt. 

MORQANTOWN,  W.  VA. 


ATMfic 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  efficient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  languor 
and  exhaustion,  so  common 
in  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill- 
ness it  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic  giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring,  qalets  the 
nerves  and  Induces  refreshing  sleep. 


Sold  by  Druggists. 

Qaaoine  bears  name  HosaFoBD^a 
on  the  wrapper. 


B.  ™«M  -  ^^^  Books,  y gers, 

f^HIBTlUli  JournalB,  Cash  Books, 
■  ill"  i  i"  ff,  Binding,  Klectrotyping 

7  etc     otc     oi 

ne  FraaUln  Printing  &  Piibltelilng  Co., 

€IBO.  W.  HAEBISOM,  Manager 
'OofiMtil  them  hefwt  placing  your  order».^r 


Position  by  ft  teacher  of  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience.  Specialties:  In- 
termediate Studies.  Nature  Study  and 
Clay  Modeling.    Address 

TEACHER, 

Box  4IB,   ATLANTA,  GA. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital, 

OF  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 

The  I#argest  and  Beat  Equipped 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  the  World. 

The  41at  Annual  session  opens  September,  IMO. 
The  Colleae  enrricalnm  emoraoes  the  foUewing 
features: 

1 .    A  Pour  Tears'  Graded  Collegiate  Course. 

2  Hospital  and  Dispenaary  OUnioal  Instrnetlon 
bT  the  College  staff.  . 

3.  Fourteen  General  CKniee  and  Sixty  Bub  Cliales 
eaeh  and  every  week  of  the  season. 

4.  During  the  year  ending  April  1,  18M,  there 
were  traced  in  the  Hoqrltil  and  Dispensary  by  our 
own  staff,  S9,US  oases 

6.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruotlon  in  Thoroughly 
Equipped  Laboratories. 

For  announeemente  and  sam  pie  oopies  of  Clinique, 
addresa  the  registrar.  ^    _  ^ 

JAMES  E.  COBB.  M.D. 

•  E.  8.  BAILEY,  M.D ,  Dean, 

2811-73  Coltag*  Grovs  Ave..  Chicago 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUHHER  INSTITUTE, 

Cottage  City.  Mass. 

Five  Handred  Students.  Forty  Instnioton. 

Send  for  M-Page  Circular. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY,    Hyde  Park,  Mats. 


What  to  Read. 

Do  5 ou  read  the  leading  monthly  Magazines, 
are  you  a  lover  of  books,  do  you  care  to  be  po»tr 
ed  on  1  terary  matters? 

And  up-to-date  idea  is  the  •♦Magazine  Circle." 
Men!b?rs  having  the  privilege  of  reading  eight 
of  their  favoilte  Magazines  each  month  at  about 
the  expense  of  one.  This  is  the  20tb  Century. 
The  World  is  moving  rapidly.  To  keep  up  you 
mu^t  be  In  touch  with  Progress  The  thoughu 
of  great  men  are  portrayed  In  the  leaning  mouth- 
lies.  The  "Magazine  Circle  "  supplies  just  what* 
you  require. 

Over  one  hundred  thousand  ambit'ous  men 
and  women  tbioifthout  the  United  States  are 
already  enjoying  these  benefits.  The  cream  of 
current  literature  is  obUlned  at  so  trffliogan  ex- 
pense in  no  other  manner. 

A  *: Magazine  Cltcle"  t^hould  b^  organized  In 
every  church,  society,  club,  community  and 
neighborhood  intereated  in  literature  and  self 
cnllure.  Some  Towns  have  several  *  Magazine 
Urc'es"  running  succefsfuUy.  The  ilsu  is  en- 
dorsed by  clergymen,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
professional  and  but^iness  people  everywhere. 

Our  booklet  "  Magasine  Circle  and  How  to  Or- 
ganize." will  be  mailed  to  any  address  upon 
request.    Addreis, 

CONSOLTDATKD  EOOK  &  MaGAZI'^I  CO., 

93-99  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MONTEASLE! 


The  Great 

Southern  Chautauqua. 
Summer  Schools  aii  Assembly. 

TOP  OF  THE  CUHBEBLAND  MOUNTAINS. 

Special  attractioDB  thlB  summer— a  complete  Method  School,  under  ablest  teichcrs.  A  School 
of  Methods  for  Primary  Sunday-School  Teacher^,  also.  The  Schools  of  Music,  Bzpreston, 
Physical  Education,  LanguBKes,  Sciences.  Snglish.  etc,  will  be  of  the  first  clasa.  Manyattrae- 
iions  will  appear  on  the  platform,  as  Edwin  Markham,  tbe  poet,  author  of  "  The  Man  with  the 
Hoe,"  Prof.  Tripler,  with  his  Liquid  Air,  Katharine  OliTtr.  Bertha  Kuns-Baker.  Madame  D'Ep- 
pinghousen-Bailey,  Hlshop  Vincent,  Dr.  Cadman,  Dr.  WiUetts,  and  many  others.  Deli^html 
orchestra,  and  ▼ocallsts  of  national  reputation  will  appear.  Heduced  rates  on  railroads. 
Board  in  the  Teachers'  homes  Teiy  low.  It  is  an  inexpensive  place  lor  a  summer  outing  where 
wearied  people  can  have  both  rest  and  keen  enjoyment.  Nights  always  cool.  Ko  malaria.  No 
mosquitoes.    For  full  program  or  information,  address 

WU      TJHVTITI?      NA8HVILLB,  TBNN. 
•    Jt£«    IT  A  JL  i\  Hit  (After  June  1st.  Monieagle.  Tenn.) 

UmVERSITY.  OF  MICHIGIH. 

SUMMER  SESSION, 
JULY  2— AUQUST  11,  1900. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  all  leading  Academic  Studies,  in  Law,  and  in  Engineering. 

For  information  and  circulars,  address, 

JOHN  O.  REED, 
731  South  Twelfth  Street,  An  Arbob,  Mich. 

NEW  YDRK  UNIVERSITY.    ^Tl^l^, 

QrAQHM    nP    lOnn  ^ony    courses  in  Greek,  LaUn,   Semitic, 

OCMOUR    Ur    I9UU.  English,  Gennan,  Fhiloeopby.  Education, 

History.  Economics,  Mathematics,  Physics, 

Sixth  Year,  July  9-August  17.  SnSn^u  Z^^a ,»,  .o»«e, 

AAf>  AA   P^Afk  viiri  M^ikAiAu  school  work.    It  oombines  theooolnessand 

S25.00  FOR  THE  SESS  ON.  ^^  beauty  of  scenery  of  the  bights  over- 

9M,^,w  run    ink  «bii<iiun.  looking  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson,  with 

the  adv'antages  of  the  great  city.    For  "Announcements,"  address 

MARSHALL  8.  BROWN, 

UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS,  NEW  YORK  OITY. 
WE    HAVE    THE     VACANCIES     AND    WANT    TEACHERS    TO    FILL    THEM. 

And  the  applioatlona  are  DIRECT  from  enploTere,  too.  If  yon  are  ambitions  to 
better  yonr  position,  or  wish  to  obtain  a  place  In  another  locality,  or  yonr  position 
is  not  entirely  congenial,  commnnioate  with  ne.  For  19  years  we  have  advanced  the 
in tereat  of  gradnatea  poaae  .sing  strong  records.    Informntian  for  a  atamp. 

CENTRAL  TEACHERS*  BUREAU.  (EDW.  C.  OlXON),  1420   CHESTNUT    STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 


faculty: 

WILLETTB  A.  ALLEN,  PaiHCiFAL, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Kiadergaitnin^. 

MARGARET  M.  COOK,  Mothers*  andS.  S.Conrses.  LLBWELBN  D.  SCOTT,  Science. 


^"w?  ^  Chicago  Normal  Summer  School  ^^di?* 

Under  ti^  Auspices  of  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

THREE  WEEKS  Bcti-in  w-oy. j.iy  2,  »^ amm  Frwy.  j«iy n.  OPEN  TO  ALL 

Faculty  lucladlns  the  Head*  of  Departments  In  the  Chlcaco  Normal  School* 
FOURTEKN  DEPARTMENTS.    DAILY  PRACTICE  SCHOOL.   Write  for  olroolar,  addnniBS 

DIJDLET  CRAIIT  HAYS,  B  ftftO  W.  60th  PImc,  CHICAGO,  HL 


THE    CHICAGO    INSTITUTE 

ACADEMIC  AND  PEDAGOGIC 

Summer  School  for  Teachers 

SIX  WEEKS  ^tftog  Mwiiy.  Jrfy  2,  ud  Chrin  FrMiy,  An«t  If  OPEN    TO  ALL 

COL.  FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  AND  THE  HEADS  OF  TEN  DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY  OF  THE  COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


A  full  corps  of 
Imtnictors  and 
cxeclleiiCfaciliUes 


Uneqnaled  attractioDfl  for  teachers  and  others  who 


max 
wian  to  combine  recreation  and  summer  study. 

DAILY  MODEL  SCHOOL 
Write  far  eirealar  of  Informsiioa,  •ddrsMlnc  th«  Diraetor 

EMANUEL  R.  BOYER,  603  MarquetU  Building,  Chicago 


Uncoln  Park 
and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan 


PEACOCK'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

(Peaeocii't  telioal  for  Soft.) 

SAN  ANTONIO,    •    TEXAS. 

WcSLEY  Peaoook,  Ph.B.,  Unlv.  of  Ga. 

fVAPMBQ  Qff99TfV11  ^  Colleses.   Schoolf,. 
AMMUiU  iUllllUitf  and  families  FREE  OF 
Mih  Tear.  CHARGE. 

AMKMCAN  TCACHBR't  BUKEAU,  8t  Louli. 

Chicago   Free  Kinderirarteii 
Normal  Training  School. 

Orgasliad  188t.  Incorperated  1883. 

BVA  B  WHiTMORE.  Q^n  Sa|»L 

ANNA  B.  BRYAN.  Pria. 

Address,  Free  Kinderi^arteii  Associatloo^ 
ARMOUR  INSTITUTE, 
334  St.  and  Armoar  Ato.,  Chtcafs.  IlL 

Cank  Imki  Josml 

A  MONTHLY  MAQAZINC 

DEVOTED  TO  EDUCATION. 

Contributions  from  Leading  8o*Jth  Oarolina 
and  other  Southern  Teachers.  36  large  pages, 
special  Featuresof  forth-coming  issues :  A  lerles 
ci  Articles  on  the  Kindeigarien,  by  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Lining,  Charleston,  8.  C;  Studies  in  Literary 
Masterpieces,  by  the  Teachers  ol  English  in  the 
Colleges  of  the  state.  50  Oenta  a  Yrar.  Low 
enough,  but  made  still  lower  by  our  Club  Rates 
sod  Special  ulTers.   Send  for  Sample  Gopien. 

CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  JOURNAL, 

LaaoHter,  8.  C. 


The  School  Agency 

Recomaeads  PresidentP,  Profes  ors 
8uperintendents,PrIncipals,Aisistant«, 
Govemesses,  Music,  Art,  Elocution 
and  Commercial  teachers  to  8chool«, 
Colleges  and  Families  throughout  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Prempt  and 
FaithfaL    Write  for  ctrculaTS. 

Address  J.  M.  Dewberryt  Mgr. 

Seven  years  experience. 

^^iT^^r.  Birmingham.  Ala. 


HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER.*.  SCHOOL 

July  5  to  August  15 


Fifty-two  courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  work  Is  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
teachers. 

Women  as  well  as  men  admitted  to  all  the 
courses  except  in  Engineering  and  in  Geological 
Field-Work. 

For  psmpblet  containing  descriptions  of  the 
courses  and  statement  of  expenses,  apply  to 

J.  L.  LOVE,  Clerk, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Chairman. 


Hh 


The  UnlweraUy  of  CbiGago 


THE  SUMMER 
QUARTER 


THE  CIRCULAR  OP  INFORMATION  for  the  Summer 
Quarter  of  1900  at  the  University  of  Chicago  presents 
a  most  attractive  programme  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  spending  some  part  or  all  of  the  sum- 
mer months  in  study. 


^ 


THE  STAFF 

One  hundred  and  eleven  teachers  and  lecturert  will  be  in  retldence, 
their  University  rank  being  as  folio wa: 

Profetsors  W         AaMwiate  Inatractors 5 

Associate  Profeasutn 18  Awistant  Instructors 7 

Aa&istsnt  Professors 15  Docents 9. 

Instructors 15  Resders 2 

Special  Appointees  from  the  UniveEblty  and  oatside 26 

DEPARTMENTS  OFFBBING  COURSES 

• 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  twenty-eight  distinct  departments 
in  the  University,  and  also  in  the  Divinity  School.  In  these  various  de- 
partments a  large  number  of  distinct  courses  are  announced,  thus  afford- 
ing a  very  wide  range  of  subjects. 

SPECIAL  LECTUBERS 

Among  those  from  outside  the  University  who  will  give  instruction  are 
Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  of  Cornell  university ;  Professor  F.  M. 
Warren,  of  Western  Reserve  University ;  Professor  Maurice  Bloomfield, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  Julius  Uoebel,  of  Leiand  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University;  President  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  Colby  University; 
Professor  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  of  Yanderbilt  University;  Professor  J. 
S.  Rig^B,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary ;  Professor  A.  C,  McGiffert, 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

UNIVERSITY  OPEN  LECTURES 

The  programme  of  the  University  Open  Lectures,  to  which  persons  who 
are  not  regularly  matriculated  in  the  University  will  be  admitted  on 
moderate  terms,  is  a  very  attractive  one. 


For  Circulars  or  other  Information,  address 

The  UnlVBralfy  of  Chloigo^  Chloigo, 


..Southern  Railway.. 


THE  QREAT  SOUTHERN  SYSTEH. 
PERFECT  PASSENGER  SERVICE. 


Through  Vestibuled  Trains    with  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars 

TO 

Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  the  West,  Washington,  New  York,  and  Eastern 
Points,  Memphis  and  Kansas  City,  Jacksonville  and  Florida  Points. 

BEST    TIME.  BEST    SERVICE. 

Winter  and  Summer  Excursion  Rates  on  Sale  In  Eaoh  Season. 

For  farther  informatloD,  call  on  or  address 

MR.  BROOKS  MORGAN,  MR.  J.  B.  HEYWARD, 

District  Passenger  Agent.  City  Ticket  Agent, 

Kimball  Houbb  Corner,  Atlanta,  6a. 

Solicitor  of  Patents 

AND 

Mechanical  Expert. 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  PATENTS,  DESIGNS.  TRADE 

MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS  SECURED. 

In^estigationB  and  opinions  regarding  novelty  and  patentability  of  devices, 
and  scope,  validity  and  infringement  of  patents. 

Consultation  with  manufacturers  regarding  mechanical  problems. 

Assistance  in  paten t.matters  to  Attorneys  in  general  practice. 

Expert  testimony  in  patent  litigation. 

Eighteen  years  practice  in  Chicago. 

Member  of  the  Chicago  Patent  Law  Association. 

Associate  in  Washington. 

CYRUS    KBHR, 

East  Tennessee  National  Bank  Building, 

KNOXVILLE,  -        TENNESSEE. 


Southern  Music  Teachers'  Associfition 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

HTL.KNTK.  GH. 
June  12th,  13th  and  l-4-tht. 


Concerts,  Recitals,  Essays,  Addresses  and  Discussions  by 
Prominent  Artists  and  Teachers, 


Reduced    Railroad  Rates. 


For  inrormation,  apply  to 

D.   F.   SUMMEY,  Ass't  Sec'y, 

99  Peaclitree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn, 
State  School  Commission  of  Georgia. 


Not  Wanted— Too  Old. 

We  have  had  occasion  frequently  in  recent  years  to  call  attention 
to  instances  where  teachers,  as  well  as  men  in  other  walks  of  life, 
have  been  pushed  aside,  because  they  are  declared  to  be  too  old  for 
service.  Recently  a  distinguished  minister  in  one  of  the  leading 
churches  was  voted  out  by  his  congregation  because  the  congregation 
had  grown  tired  of  his  ministry  and  wanted  a  younger  man.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  teachers  to  be  marked  oflF  the  eligible 
list,  because  they  are  too  old.  [n  a  recent  election  for  county 
school   commissioners  in  this  state,   a  considerable   number  of  com- 
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missiouers  who  had  served  many  years  were  laid  aside  for  the  same 
reason.  In  all  these  cases  the  applicants  have  been  branded,  '^  Xot 
Wanted — Too  Old/'  Xobody  will  ever  know  in  this  world,  what 
these  people  suffer  who  are  so  branded  and  pushed  aside.  With 
ineffable  pathos  in.  his  voice,  one  of  these  old  men  said  to  thi& 
writer  recently,  "  they  grew  tired  of  me,  they   want  a  younger  man." 

However  it  may  be  wilh  men  in  other  walks  of  life,  teachers  should 
not  grow  old.  Infirm  in  body  they .  may  become,  but  fresh  and 
vigorous  in  spirit  they  should  always  remain.  Daily  association 
with  children  should  keep  them  young.  Association  with  the  bright- 
est and  best  of  this  world,  and  drinking  hourly  at  the  Fountain  of 
Youth,  should  preserve,  even  down  to  old  age,  the  very  bloom  of 
youth.  Men  should  not  grow  old  in  spirit,  ^'  Even  though  the 
almond  tree  may  blossom  and  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows 
be  darkened. "  Gladstone  did  the  best  work  of  his  life  between 
sixty  and  eighty  years.  Tennyson  penned  the  finest  lines  in  all  of 
his  songs  in  those  later  years  of  life  "  Before  he  crossed  the  Bar."^ 
Dr.  Arnold  taught  with  increasing  power  at  Rugby,  though  the 
years  were  multiplied  and  he  was  wanted  by  those  who  sat  at  his  feet 
down  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

After  all,  if  we  are  branded  "not  wanted,"  the  fault  may  be  our 
own.  The  world  is  constantly  starting  new  currents  on  which  is 
borne  the  newest  and  best  thought.  We  should  turn  these  currents 
into  our  own  being  and  keep  ourselves  in  touch  with  the  best  that 
there  is.  The  best  will  live  and  bloom  always,  and  we  shall  live  and 
bloom  with  it,  if  we  can  make  it  a  part  of  ourselves. 


State  Teacher's  Association. 

President  Gibson  is  now  sending  out  a  very  attractive  program  of 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Cumberland  on  the 
26th  of  June.  President  Gibson  has  not  over  crowded  his  program 
as  is  sometimes  done  on  such  occasions.     The  papers  are  limited  to 

thirty  minutes  and  discussions  to  ten  minutes. 

The  railroads  have  given  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  from 
all  sections  in  Georgia.     Hotel  rates  at  Cumberland  $1.50  per  day. 

Superintendent  Ashn^ore  has  arranged  the  tides  on  the  beach  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  members  of  the  Association.  Secure  your  bathing 
suit  and  pack  your  grips  for  Cumberland. 
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Combined  Institutes. 

Combiued  Institutes  will  be  lielJ  at  a  number  oE  points  tliis  year. 
Appling,  Wayne  and  Pierce  combine  at  Jessup,  June  1 1th,  D.  L,  Ear- 
nest, conductor. 

Berrien,  Brooks,  Eohols  and  Lowndes  combine  at  Valdosta,  June 
lltb,  W.  B.  Merritt,  conductor. 

Warren,  Columbia  and  McDaffie  combine  at  Warrenton,  July  9th, 
G.  G.  Bond,  conductor. 

Dodge,  Irwin,  Telfair,  Montgomery  and  Wilcox  combine  at 
Fitzgerald,  June  4th,  Euler   B.    Smith,    M.    D.    Miller,   conductors. 

Emunuel,  Jefferson,  Washington  and  Johnson  combine  at  Wrights- 
ville,  June  4th,  L  B.  Evans,  G.  G.  Bond  and  Mrs.  Alexander, 
conductors. 

Miller  and  Decatur,  at  Colquitt,  June  14th,  A,  E.  Pound,  con- 
ductor. 

Macon,  Marion,  Schley  and  Sumter,  combine  at  Oglethorpe, 
July  9th. 

Effingham,  Screven  and  Bulloch,  combine  at  Statesboro,  June  18th, 
E.  B.  Meil,  conductor. 

Henry,  and  Butts  combine  at  Locust  Grove,  June  11th. 

There  will  be  a  large  combination  of  counties  at  Barnesville  the 
first  week  in  July. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  at  these  combined  institutes  is  im- 

proving  year  by  year.  A  great  many  patrons  of  the  school  attend 
the  meeting.  Interest  and  enthusiam  in  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
catioQ  are  aroused. 


The  Best  School. — If  I  had  the  choice  of  where  the  early  school 
years  of  my  child  should  be  spent,  I  would  say,  without  hesitation, 
in  an  ungraded  school  under  a  good  teacher.  A  good  ungraded 
school,  with  a  good  teacher  in  love  with  learning,  especially  if  it  be 
near  a  stream,  not  far  Irom  the  woods — and  the  teacher  be  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  nature — is  an  ideal  place  for  the  early  years  of  school 
life.  In  the  ungraded  school  the  young  pupil  has  the  chance  of  hear- 
ing the  recitations  of  the  older  classes,  and  the  remarks  of  the  teacher 
concerning  many  things  beyond  his  class  grade  that  may  awaken 
curiosity^  arouse  interest,  stimulate  inquiry,  and  afford  knowledge. — 
Dr,  N,  C  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  PxMic  Instruction  of 
Fennsylvania. 
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Jennie  and  Jane. 


!  •    BY   A   TEACHER   IN   "THE   SYSTEM." 


"  You  were  not  at  the  lecture  laet  night.  You  missed  it,  I  tell  you, 
Jane!  It  was  the  treat  of  the  season.  The  audience  was  positively 
thrilled.  Little  shivers  of  professional  enthusiasm  chased  each  other 
up  and  down  my  spinal  marrow. 

"  Dr.  X  talked  the  most  beautiful  optimism.  He  pictured  the 
glorious  privileges  and  duties  of  a  profession  which  out- ranks 
every  other  in  its  magnificent  possibilities  for  the  betterment  of  hu- 
manity. He  said  that  the  teacher  of  the  20th  century  was  destined 
to  be  our  poet,  prophet,  priest  and  king.  Then  he  spoke  of  our  noble 
system  of  public  instruction.  A  system  without  a  rival,  a  system 
whose  meanest  servant  is  the  peer  of  kings.  He  proved  that  the 
public  school  system  of  America  is  the  pride  of  the  past,  the  bulwark 
of  the  present  and  the  hope  of  the  future.  He  declared  that  no*  loyal 
citizen  would  test  until  the  little  red  school  house  adorned  every 
valley  and  mountain  slope  in  Cuba — till  the  school  board  had  laid 
its  heavy  hand  on  the  humblest  home  in  Manila,  till  the  uplifting 
influence  of  the  school  register  had  penetrated  to  the  heathen  heart  of 
the  Philippines. 

<<  He  said  we  needed  to  enlarge  our  educational  horizon.  We  needed 
more  diversified  skill  on  the  part  of  teachers,  a  broader  and  deeper 
culture.  There  was  no  room  in  the  profession  for  teachers  who 
measured  their  services,  teache  rs  who  held  such  low  standards  ofduty 
that  they  considered  honest  service  during  appointed  hours  discharg- 
ed their  obligations  to  the  state.  That  were  a  standard  fit  for  clerks, 
lawyers,  bankers  or  merchants !  Teachers  must  be  self-consecrated. 
They  should  blush  to  rest  in  slothful  ease  while  humanity  waited  for 
their  ministrations. 

"Then  he  talked  about  you — you  must  have  felt  the  fiery  finger  of 
his  scorn — the  teacher  whose  pessimism  acknowledges  the  limits  of 
human  possibility,  the  teacher  who  weakly  supposes  she  could  not  do 
more,  the  teacher  who  blindly  turns  her  back  on  culture.  People 
complained,  he  said,  that  teachers  would  not  avail  themselves  of 
special  advantages  provided,  in  some  places,  by  a  generous  public  for 
the  teacher's  intellectual  improvement.  In  his  own  city  this  was  dis- 
gracefully true.  All  this  must  be  changed.  The  teacher  must  be 
ready  to  meet  the  multiplying  needs  ot  an  expanding  civilization. 
She  must  be  a  student,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher.  She  must  know 
science,  literature,  art.  She  must  know  more  law  than  a  lawyer,  more 
medicine  than  a  doctor,  more  motherhood  than  a  mother,  more 
hygiene  than  Hygeia  herself.  The  public  demands  the  constant, 
vigilant  service  of  a  specialist.     It  is  unwarranted  presumption  for  a 
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woman  fresh  from  her  university  and  normal  training  to  suppose  she 
can  serve  her  country  acceptably  as  a  public  school  teacher.  What 
does  she  know  of  domestic  science^  political  economy  or  practical 
sociology  ? 

Agaiu^  the  teacher  must  identify  herself  with  the  community.  She 
must  be  public-spirited.  She  must  lead  in  municipal  reforms,  she 
must  organize  public  improvement  clubs,  sewing  classes,  literary 
societies,  debating  clubs,  mother's  meetings,  child-study  circles. 
She  must  work  in  the  Sunday-school  and  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society.  She  must  belong  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  to  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.  She  must  be  willing  to  give  her  time,  her  strength,  her  salary. 
In  a  word,  she  must  be  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  until  this  new 
'star  of  social  service,'  which  now  twinkles  dimly  on  the  horizon, 
shall  have  risen  to  the  zenith  when  its  beneficent  radiance  will 
illuminate  the  world. 

'^Really,  he  made  me  feel  that  Pm  a  criminal  and  a  traitor  to  even 
stop  to  eat  or  sleep.  I  was  so  beautifully  keyed  up,  that  I  went 
home  and  worked  till  four  o'clock  this  morning.  I  'did'  all  my 
papers,  made  out  fifty  reports,  then  read  psychology  for  two  hours, 
and  here  I  am,  bright  and  early,  ready  to  do  a  little  missionary  work 
on  poor,  deluded  you.  And  you  don't  say  a  word,  Jane  !  You  look 
as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost  or  some  grisly  horror." 

"Say  a  word!  How  could  I,  Jennie,  till  you  paused  for  breath? 
As  for  a  ghost,  the  pedagogical  Frankenstein  you  picture  is  worse 
than  the  ghastliest  shade  that  ever  walked — a  monster  to  whose  ten- 
der mercies  I  would  not  entrust  a  respectable  cat,  much  less  an  im- 
mortal soul. 

''Did  Doctor  X  happen  to  say  what  he  wanted  the  rest  of  humani- 
ty to  do  when  teachers  do  all  he  suggests?  Are  other  folks  to  play 
while  wc  run  the  world?  Perhaps  he  means  to  make  teaching  a 
high-caste  profession  to  which  all  the  others  will  pay  tribute.  Will 
he  make  fountains  rise  higher  than  theirsource?  Will  he  make  teach- 
ers superior  to  the  communities  and  institutions  which  produce  them  ? 
Or,  will  he  import  some  higher  order  of  beings  from  another  world 
to  inaugurate  this  new  millenium? 

"It  is  a  popular  fad  now  to  trace  all  the  infirmities  and  crimes  of  a 
community  to  the  schoolroom — to  make  the  teacher  the  social  scape- 
goat. But  there  is  nothing  really  new  in  this.  The  Chinese,  you 
remember,  hung  the  teachers  of  criminals.  We  apply  the  lash  of 
public  opinion.  The  oriental  method  was  simpler,  kinder,  and  pre- 
sumably more  effectual. 

"And  you,  Jennie,  paid  good,  honest  money,  to  listen  to  such 
rubbish,  when  you  might  have  been  abed  and   asleep!     The    very 
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beasts  in  their  stables  preach  a  sounder  pedagogy  than  that.  The  roost 
ignorant  liveryman  would  refuse  to  put  a  horse  in  your  condition,  on 
the  road.  He  knows  too  much  of  nature's  laws  to  prescribe  trotting 
as  a  rest  for  an  over-tired  beastie.  There  is  only  one  living  crea- 
ture that  ever  tries  to  rest  himself  by  doing  more  of  the  the  thing 
from  which  he  is  already  fatigued  beyond  the  i)oint  of  efficient 
service. 

^'And  yet  you  dare  to  enter  your  school  room  and  presume  to  do  a 
day's  work!  No,  no,  Jennie^  it  will  not  do.  We  must  respect  the 
ratio  between  work  and  rest.  School  boards  and  school  principals 
may  go  on  amusing  themselves  putting  quarts  into  ])ints  as  long  as 
they  choose,  they  may  preach  study  and  scholarship  to  people  for 
whom  they  have  made  both  out  of  the  question,  as  long  as  the  public 
likes  to  listen,  but  they  will  never  make  thoughtful,  capable,  well- 
poised,  cultured,  public  servants  by  any  such  suicidal  policy. 

If  the  public  weal  demand  that  the  state  assume  all  responsibility 
for  the  child  barring  the  mere  fact  of  his  existence — then  let  us  have 
him  under  possible  conditions.  Personally  I  am  skeptical  about  the 
future  of  a  civilization  in  which  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 
home  are  relegated  to  the  school  board,  but  once  they  are  given  to 
the  board,  whether  it  be  the  parent  cannot  or  will  not  discharge 
these  same  responsibilities,  let  the  situation  be  honestly  faced.  If 
the  teacher  is  to  be  mother^  nurse  and  doctor,  as  well  as  teacher,  all 
right ;  but  do  not  fill  her  hours  Avith  exclusively  teacher's  duties, 
and  then  expect  her  somehow  to  do  the  rest.  Within  the  last  five 
years  our  board  has  added  the  physical  measurements,  tests  for  sight, 
tests  for  hearing,  mother's  meetings  to  the  teacher's  duties.  Are 
these  culture  subjects?  or  has  anything  been  dropped  from  the  course 
to  make  room  for  them  ?  On  the  contrary  each  addition  has  been 
accompanied  with  the  suggestion  that  the  teacher  do  the  work  ^inci- 
dentally.' 'Examine  a  child  before  school,  another  after,  and  )>ossi- 
bly  one  or  two  at  noon  time.'  As  for  the  official  reports  of  these 
examinations,  a  few  Saturdays  would  cover  the  work — Saturdays  when 
there  are  no  teacher's  raeetinp:s  or  conventions.  Mothers'  meetings 
and  clubs  are  to  be  held  at  night,  of  course.  With  this  new  work 
each  time  has  come  the  hint  that  more  and  more  along  these  lines 
will  be  required  from  Mive'  teachers,  that  scores  of  competent  women, 
who  understand  this  and  much  more,  are  just  behind  the  door,  wait- 
ing for  our  places.  We  respond  to  imposed  conditions  and  the  work 
is  done  '  somehow.' 

"It  is  this  somehow,  this  high  pressure,  keyed-up  condition  of  which 
you  boast,  that  I  so  seriously  deplore,  because  in  it  nobody  ever  does 
truly  good  work.     Your  physical  and  mental  attitude  re-act  on    your 
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•class.  A  woman  who  draws  on  to-morrow's  surplus  for  to-days  needs 
is  on  the  high-road  to  bankruptcy.  She  is  not  even  honest.  Your 
pupils  have  a  daily  right  to  that  rarest  of  all  educational  privileges, 
the  uuconscvous  tuition  that  conies  from  association  with  a  good, 
strong,  well,  refined  human  personality  of  high  ideals,  but  whose  in- 
telligence refuses  to  sacrifice  to-day  for  a  possible  to-morrow.  If  *the 
best  way  to  teach  a  virtue  is  to  live  it,'  surely  the  best  way  to  teach 
health  is  to  have  it. 

"We  might  learn  the  wisdom  of  moderation  from  our  nature  study, 
if  we  would.  But  I  sometimes  fear  we  are  blind  past  all  hope  of 
cure.  Why,  little  MissG.  came  to  me  yesterday  in  sore  distress 
becftuse  her  program  called  for  the  drawing  oi  the  sprouted  cotton 
seed  for  that  day,  and  the  ^ungrateful  seed  hadn't  sprouted  !'  She 
will  be  equally  surprised  and  shocked  if  it  dare  to  rain  at  a  time  ap- 
pointed for  school  gardening.  The  poor  girl  has  been  so  well  trained 
in  that  Juggernaut  car  'The  System,'  that  she  cannot  understand 
how  anything  can  dare  oppose  its  majestic  progress.  She  is  puzzled 
when  buds  take  their  own  time  to  open,  that  birds  refuse  to  perch  on 
convenient  branches  when  she  takes  her  class  out  for  observation, 
that  cocoons  remain  obstinately  sleeping  long  after  they  have  been 
advertised  to  take  wings.  Miss  G.  has  been  well-grounded  in  the 
creed  that  '  we  must  have  system,  if  we  have  nothing  else,'  and  that 
the  school  room  door  must  shut  out  rigorously  everything  which 
•does  not  trot  tamely  on  in  system  harness.  The  system  has  defied 
nature  too  long  in  the  case  of  the  human  animal  to  take  kindly  to 
having  nature  turn  the  tables  on  it  in  plant  and  beast.  So  we  turn 
sadly  away  and  say  'nature  study  is  not  adapted  to  the  public  schools.' 
Poor  nature !" 

'*0h,  Jane,  dear,  you're  such  a  pessimist." 

''Perhaps.  I  have  no  patience  with  an  optimism  that  bangs  its 
bead  against  the  wall  and  then  blandly  assures  itself  that  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  wall  there,  and  therefore  there  is  none." 

"But  surely  Dr.  X  is  right  in  advocating  study  and  culture?" 

''Certainly.  Nobody  ieels  the  need  of  both  more  than  I,  but  it  is 
a  popular  delusion  to  suppose  there  is  any  chance  for  either  in  the  life 
of  the  average  public  school  teacher.  Count  the  hours  of  direct  and 
indirect  service  and  what  is  left?  In  your  own  case  and  hundreds 
more,  the  time  from  9  p.  m.  to  6:30  a.  m.,  and  probably  Sundays. 
This  leaves  a  small  margin  for  self-improvement,  supposing  you  are 
human  enough  to  need  any  rest  or  recreation." 

"But  there  is  the  mental  gain  and  culture  from  the  school  work 
itself." 

"Where?  A  scrub  woman  has  more  intellectual  freedom  than  a  teach- 
er.  What  culture  is  there  in  school  registers  and  reports?  You  count 
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the  boys'  names  and  arrange  them  alphabetically.  Then  you  count  the 
girls'  names  and  arrange  them  alphabetically-  Then  you  count  the 
boys'  names  and  the  girls'  names  and  arrange  them  alphabetically  in 
a  common  list.  You  enter  the  boys'  ages  in  years  and  months  on  the 
boys'  list.  You  enter  the  girls'  ages  in  years  and  monthjs  on  the 
girls'  list.  Then  you  enter  the  ages  of  the  boys  and  the  ages  of  the 
girls,  in  years  and  months  on  the  common  list  of  the  boys  and 
the  girls.  You  do  this  in  the  fall.  You  do  it  in  mid-winter.  You 
do  it  in  the  spring.  Three  times  a  year  these  hundreds  of  little 
problems  are  conscientiously  copied  out  in  black  and  white. 

''Suppose  the  state  put  the  bureau  of  statistics  in  charge  of  some 
one  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  determine  John's  age  in  June  when 
it  had  been  accurately  reported  in  September,  would  the  public  mind, 
manners  or  morals  degenerate  in  consequence  ?  Would  the  wheels 
of  progress  be  stayed  in  Johnnie's  district,  if  his  age  was  recorded 
only  once  a  year  ?" 

''But  statistics  are  the  life  of  the  system,  Jane,  just  as  the  system  is 
the  palvatian  of  the  state." 

"Very  good.  If  the  fate  of  the  nation  hangs  on  these  matters, 
let  us  continue  and  multiply  our  statistics,  but  do  not  let  us  imagine 
that  there  is  any  culture  in  them  or  that  they  leave  any  time  for 
culture  out  of  them." 

"Do  not  be  so  extravagant,  Jane.  You  are  destructive,  rather  than 
constructive,  fault-finding  rather  than  critical.  You  say  what  not  to 
do.     We  want  to  know  what  to  do." 

"Do  ?  Sleep  eight  hours  every  day  for  a  month,  spend  one  hour 
daily  in  the  open  air,  set  your  face  resolutely  against  all  peda- 
gogical patent  medicines  and  tonics,  read  something  that  is  neither 
shop  nor  newspapers.  Learn  to  be  a  normal  human  being,  and  if 
there  is  not  enough  of  you  to  be  that  and  a  teacher,  too,  resign  your 
present  work  and  study  cooking,  washing  or  some  other  self-respect- 
ing employment." 


The  regular  session  of  the  Harvard  Summer  School  will  be  specially 
distinguished  this  year  by  the  presence  of  fifteen  hundred  Cuban 
teachers.  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University  have 
set  aside  seventy  thousand  dollars  to  give  instruction  to  these  teachers. 


"  Life  toucheth  still  this  secret,- 
That  none  can  find  his  good. 
Save  as  one  happy  unit 
In  one  grand  brotherhood." 
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The  University  of  Chicago  and  its  Work, 

III.    THE    UNIVERSITY    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL. 

W.    F.    MONCKEIFF. 

The  forty  courses  and  twenty-two  professors  mentioned  in  my  last 
article  as  belonging  to  the  pedagogical  department  included  a  num- 
ber of  courses  offered  by  men  in  other  departments,  but  counted  as 
pedagogical  work.  I  make  this  explanation  to  avoid  the  possible 
misapprehension  that  the  department  commands  twenty-two  men  ex- 
clusively and  offers  on  its  own  account  forty  courses. 

In  my  last  article  I  gave  a  summary  of  the  pedagogical  theories 
which  the  above  school  is  trying  to  work  out  practically.  The  fun- 
damental conception  is  that  the  school  is^  or  should  be,  a  model  form 
of  social  life  intelligently  directed.  In  the  traditional  school  (the 
school  as  it  now  is)  the  primary  fact  is  a  long  list  of  text-books 
with  prescribed  lessons  in  each,  to  be  learned  and  recited  to  the 
teacher.  Not  so  in  model  social  life.  Here  the  text- book,  whatever 
the  subject  or  business  pursued,  is  merely  a  relerencie  book  to  be 
used  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  "studied"  text  is  rare.  Not  so 
either  in  'the  Dewey  (elementary)  school.  The  studied  text-book 
owned  by  the  pupil  is  the  exception.  Reference  books  to  be  used 
when  the  necessities  of  living  demand  it  is  the  rule.  The  school 
owns  most  books.  Pupils  use  them  when  needed,  but  have  no  con- 
secutive lesions  assigned  from  day  to  day,  to  be  learned  and  recited. 
Those  books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  are  supplemental — not  text- 
books "  studied  "  in  the  ordinary  sense — but  sources  of  information 
aud  data  not  susceptible  of  original  acquisition  or  imaginative  crea- 
tion (as  the  case  may  demand)  by  the  pupil.  Instead  of  the  ortho- 
dox load  of  text-books  carried  to  school  by  the  ordinary  pupil,  these 
children  carry  cotton,  wool,  flax,  cereals,  bugs,  woods,  flowers,  relics 
— anything  relevant  to  the  particular  problem  in  hand.  As  they 
gather  in  the  morning  before  the  opening  of  the  session  one  sees  noth- 
ing of  the  care-worn  faces  and  knit  brows  of  the  pupils  worried  to 
nervousness  and  seeking  consolation  of  each  other  over  those 
**  horrid  lessons ''  of  the  past  night,  which  they  "  could  see  no  sense 
in."  They  are  chatting  pleasantly  and  intelligently  about  the  things 
they  did  yesterday  or  expect  to  do  to-day — the  fabrics  they  made, 
the  dishes  they  cooked,  the  difficulties  they  met,  the  means  they  de- 
vised of  overcoming  them ;  how  much  better  a  pupil's  suggestion 
was  than  the  teacher's  help,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  no  undue  anxiety, 
no  "high  pressure" symptoms,  no  nervous  tension.  All  is  free,  easy, 
natural.  This  is  equally  true  as  between  pupils  and  teachers;  but  for 
difference  of  ages  a  stranger  could  scarcely  draw  the  line.  It  is  indeed 
model  social  ease  and  freedom  of  the  purely  informal  type.     **  Call 
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to  order"  does  not  stop  this  free  cotnniuDication  any  more  thaa 
going  to  work  stops  intercourse  in  social  life.  It  simply  turns  it 
definitely  in  a  business  direction. 

The  "  opening  exercise "  is  usually  a  song  service  by  the  whole 
body,  by  "  groups  "  (grades),  or  both.  Many  of  the  songs  are  mel- 
odies composed,  words  and  music,  by  the  groups  who  sing  them. 
After  this  general  exercise  each  group  (not  more  than  ten)  goes  to  its 
work — some  to  the  workshop,  some  to  the  gymnasium,  some  to  the 
kitchen,  some  to  the  studio,  some  to  the  scientific  laboratory,  some  to 
the  sewing-room,  some  to  the  textile  laboratory,  some  to  the  library, 
some  to  the  field  or  garden — but  none  to  "  the  recitation-room  "  to 
"  recite  "  what  they  have  "digged  out  "  the  night  before. 

The  intelligent  teacher  not  acquainted  with  this  new  method  of 
school  work  will  doubtless  be  curious  to  know  where  the  material  of 
the  curriculum  comes  from  and  how  the  children  get  at  it.  Whence 
they  derive  the  mathematics,  English,  geography,  science,  history, 
etc.,  usually  considered  to  be  the  essential  subject-matter  of  educa- 
tion, if  not  from  the  study  of  text-books  on  these  subjects.  I  might 
say  here,  to  avoid  po>sible  misapprehension,  that  the  Dewy  school 
regards  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  essential  and  fundamental  in 
education  just  as  emphatically  as  any  other  school  does.  But  it  has 
a  di^Terent  way  of  getting  at  them.  It  believes  that  the  ordinary 
school  does  not  make  them  matters  of  fundamental  knowledge  in 
the  child's  life  simply  because  it  thrusts  them  upon  the  child's  life 
from  without — that  is,  from  a  point  of  view  wholly  foreign  to  the 
interests,  impulses  and  necessities  of  the  life  of  the  child  at  the  time 
and  in  the  way  he  is  required  to  study  them.  No  one  would  quet^- 
tion  that  a  man  wholly  without  business  interests,  training,  or  expe- 
rience would  feel  himself  utterly  bewildered  if  the  demands  of  an 
extensive  business  were  suddenly  thrust  upon  him.  Even  though 
the  theory  of  conducting  the  business  were  expounded  to  him  in 
detail,  he  would  still  feel  that  all  the  demands,  problems,  difficulties, 
and  methods  of  that  business  were  foreign  to  his  life  and  that  his 
efforts  to  conduct  it  must  fail...  But  the  man  who  has  '* grown  up'' 
in  his  business,  however  complex  and  extended  it  may  be,  has  no 
such  feeling.  His  knowledge  of  that  business  is  fundamental  because 
it  is  a  growth.  He  can  use  it  on  demand  and  use  it  effectively. 
The  other  man's  is  superficial,  because  it  has  been  externally  acquired 
and  he  can't  use  it  at  all. 

The  same,  says  Dr.  Dewey,  is  true  of  all  knowledge.  If  it  comes 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  actual  needs,  developed  in  the  pursuit 
of  intrinsic  interests,  it  is  a  natural  growth  and  therefore  funda- 
mental and  usable.     But  if  it  is  thrust  in  from  without,  irrespective 
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of  interest  and  need,  it  can,  at  best,  be  but  a  fungus  growth  and  never 
can  take  deep  root  in  the  mental  soil.  So  the  children  in  the  Dewey 
school  are  put  to  living  rather  than  to  learning  lessons  from  books. 
At  first  this  living  is  a?  closely  correlated  with  the  actual  home  life 
as  possible,  so  that  there  may  be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  expe- 
rience. It  is  living  in  a  richer,  belter  selected  environment  than  the 
home  can  afford,  and  the  direction  of  life  is  more  expert  than  home 
direction.  The  children  go  to  the  kitchen,  garden,  workshop  and  all 
the  other  places  mentioned  above,  and  pursue  there  the  interests 
already  acquired,  under  conditions  of  environment  and  direction  that 
will  expand  those  interests  and  turn  them,  it  necessary,  grad- 
ually into  most  desirable  directions.  This  environment  is  so  selected 
and  manipulated  by  the  teacher  that  the  very  problems  in  mathe- 
matics, English,  geography,  history,  science,  etc.,  which  it  is  most 
desirable  to  give  the  child  a  knowledge  of  mtist  arise  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  own  interests  and  must  be  solved  by  him  in  order  to  his 
further  living. 

The  business  of  the  teacher  therefore  is  not  primarily  to  teach 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  etc.,  as  such,  but  to  create  situations 
in  the  life  of  the  child  which  will  demand  his  learning  what  he  should 
know  of  these  subjects  for  himself.  These  subjects  come  to  him 
then  not  from  text-books,  of  whose  construction,  growth  and 
methods  of  presenting  the  material  he  knows  nothing  and  cares 
nothing,  but  from  his  own  life;  and  he  must  devise  his  own  methods 
of  dealing  with  this  material  under  the  direction  and  suggestion,  if 
necessary,  of  the  teacher. 

I  cannot  now  go  into  detail  to  show  how  the  teachers  manage 
to  get  this  mathematical,  geographical,  historical,  scientific,  etc.,  mate- 
rial out  of  the  various  lines  of  constructive  work  which  the  children 
iollow.  But  any  one  can  see  on  a  moment's  reflection  how  innumer- 
able varieties  of  such  material  would  arise  in  actually  manipulating 
in  a  practical  way  the  woods,  metals,  ores,  etc.,  of  the  workshop ; 
the  vegetables,  cereals,  salts,  etc.,  of  the  kitchen  ;  the  cotton,  silk, 
wool,  flax,  etc.,  of  the  sewing-room ;  the  plants,  flowers,  grasses, 
etc.,  of  the  garden  and  yard,  etc.,  etc.  To  get  all  these  things  in 
shape  for  use  and  trace  all  their  relations,  interrelations  and  implica- 
tions would  involve  volumes  on  each  subject ;  in  fact,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  way  in  which  all  these  sciences  have  actually  arisen  and 
developed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  teachers  in  the  Elementary 
school  find  entirely  too  much  material  coming  to  the  front  on  these 
various  subjects.  They  have  to  select  and  ignore  continually.  They 
must,  too,  of  course,  select  with  reference  to  the  capacity  and  devel- 
opment of  the  child — repressing  the   too  trivial  and  the  too  difficult. 
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By  this  selection  aod  critical  process  the  teachers  of  the  Elementary 
school  have  developed  in  line  with  the  dominant  interests  and  active 
impulses  of  the  children  a  body  of  material  which  serves,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  the  purpose  of  the  ordinary  course  of  study.  It  is  used  to 
give  continuity  and  coordination  to  the  work  though  it  is  in  no  sense 
mandatory  and  iron-clad,  as  many  courses  of  study  are.  Teachers 
may  deviate  from  it  as  the  special  interests  of  particular  groups 
(grades)  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  thus  subject  to  constant  revision  and 
reconstruction^ 

What  I  have  said  above  probably  gives  undue  emphasis  to  the  fact 
of  original  investigation  by  the  children.  While  this  is  the  domi- 
nant method  of  acquisition,  just  as  in  ordinary  life,  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  to  be  the  exclusive  one.  Teachers  utilize  freely  the  imag- 
ery of  children,  especially  in  history  and  geography,  to  lead  them  out 
from  their  limited  first-loved  acquisitions  into  new  and  unexplored 
fields.  So  in  other  subjects  they  use  the  various  mental  processes  to 
extend  and  develop  phases  of  knowledge  beyond  what  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  attempt  by  original  investigation. 

I  cannot  here  show  how  they  apply  the  same  social  principle  to 
conduct.  But  relevant  social  intercourse  is  always  free  and  unre- 
strained among  pupils  and  with  the  teacher. 

This  method  of  teaching  will  doubtless  not  appeal  favorably  to 
many  teachers  at  first  blush.  It  did  not  so  appeal  to  me.  I  doubted 
it  theoretically  and  practically.  But  I  determined  to  understand  it, 
if  possible.  Two  years'  study  of  the  theory,  with  a  constant  eye  on 
the  practice,  has  convinced  me  that  it  will  pay  any  candid,  earnest 
teacher  seeking  the  best  light,  to  study  it  carefully.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  only  completely  consistent  and  thoroughly 
rational  theory  yet  projected ;  and  though  there  has  not  been  time 
to  test  fully  its  practical  results  (the  Elementary  school  has  been 
running  only  four  years),  the  indications  are  exceeding  favorable. 

The  one  practical  difficulty  which  would  seem  most  discouraging 
in  attempting  to  apply  the  theory  in  the  common  schools  is  the  finan- 
cial one.  Considerable  apparatus  is  necessary,  and  one  teacher  can 
direct  at  a  time  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  children,  whereas  in  the 
common  school  a  teacher  has  from  forty  to  sixty  children.  But  of 
course  no  teacher  can  teach,  profitably  to  the  child,  forty  children 
uuder  any  system,  nor  even  half  that  number. 

The  Dewey  theory  applied  in  the  public  schools  would  probably 
double  their  present  cost.  But  the  interests  of  our  children  should 
be  our  highest  financial  iuterests,  and  the  system  of  education  which 
guarantees  most  for  them  should  be  encouraged  at  any  cost.  Money 
well  invested  in  the  head  and  heart  of  the  child  yields,  after  all,  the 
largest  and  noblest  returns. 
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Even  if  it  be  not  practicable  to  put  the  common  8cho(»ls  at  once 
on  this  basid  (and  no  one  imagines  that  such  a  thing  could  be  done), 
that  is  no  reason  why  individual  teachers  may  not  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  conception,  and  if  convinced  of  its  soundness  and  worth 
turn  their  own  work,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  direction  in  whi^h  it 
points. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  further  study  of  this  theory  will  find  it 
quite  clearly,  though  concisely,  set  forth  in  Dr.  Dewey's  "  Pedagog- 
ical Creed"  (Pub.  by  E.  L.  Kellogg,  15ci)  ;  his  "School  and  Soci- 
ety" (Uuiv.  of  Chicago  Press,  75c.),  and  the  "  Elementary  School 
Record"  (Univ.  Press). 

If  the  readers  of  the  Journal  have  any  quessions  they  would  like 
answered  with  regard  either  to  the  theory  (March  number)  or  the 
practice  here  discussed,  and  will  address  them  to  me  at  5844  Drexel 
avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  I  will  be  glad  to  devote  my  next  article  to 
answering  such  questions. 


Think  on  These  Things. 

If  the  world  was  as  far  behind  the  times  as  the  colleges  the  people 
would  still  be  riding  in  the  stage-coach. — AhsL  Supt,  A.  F.  Nightin- 
gale y  Chicago, 

School  boards  and  teachers  are  none  other  than  agents  of  the 
people.  The  schools  of  any  town  are  usually  as  good  as  the  people 
demand  and  as  poor  as  they  will  tolerate. — State  Superintendent  Mason 
S.  Stone,  Vermont. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  public  schools  are  educating  chil- 
dren above  their  station;  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  station  of 
the  child's  birth  is  not  always  the  station  of  the  man's  destiny. — 
Exchange, 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  of  public  education  is 
not  a  charitable  institution,  but  the  birthright  of  every  American 
child. — Supt  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo, 

Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won  some  victory  for  humanity. 
— Horace  Mann, 

An  underpaid  teacher  is  usually  an  overworked  teacher. — J,  Lib- 
erty Tadd,  Philadelphia, 

I  would  therefore  that  every  teacher  might  be  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  English  literature,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  success  or 
failure  in  the  profession  may  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  assim- 
ilation of  that  spirit. — Greenough  White, 
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Educational  News  Items. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  through  a  special  committee 
of  five  appointed  for  that  purpose,  offers  (1,200  for  prize  essays. 
For  the  best  essay  submitted  on  the  following  topics :  The  seating, 
the  Jighting,  the  heating,  and  the  ventillating  of  school  buildings, 
$200.  .  For  the  second  best  essay  submitted  on  each  topic,  (100. 
Each  essay  is  to  be  limited  to  ten  thousand  words  and  is  to  be  printed 
or  type-written.  There  are  a  number  of  other  requirements,  which 
can  be  learned  by  applying  to  Hon.  Irwin  Shepard,  Secretary  of  N. 
E.  A.,  Winona,  Minn. 

Dr.  Thos.  A.  Jenkins^  of  Vanderbilt  University,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  vacancy  in  Swarthmore  College,  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Ex-President  Edward  H.  Magill  of  the  department  of  French. 

President  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  North  Carolina  University,  was 
on  April  5th  elected  president  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans. 
President  Alderman  is  only  38  years  of  age,  and  was  not  an  applicant 
for  the  position.  He  is,  however,  a  worthy  successor  of  the  late 
Colonel  William  Preston  Johnson^  and  will  carry  on  the  Tulane  tra- 
dition of  high  ideals  and  solid  achievement,  and  will  make  that  Uni- 
versity a  power  in  the  work  of  higher  education  in  the  South. 

Dr.  £.  Benjamin  Andrews  has  resigned  from  the  superintendency 
of  the  schools  of  Chicago,  and  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

Another  year  will  see  three  important  branches  incorporated  into 
Atlanta's  system  of  public  schools,  viz:  drawing,  manual  training, 
and  a  commercial  course  in  the  Boys'  High  School.  All  these  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  and  show  that  Atlanta  is  getting  herself 
in  the  line  df  educational  progress.  Still  another  innovetion  of  like 
indication  is  the  fact  that  the  schoils  will  open  a  week  later  in  Sep- 
tember, thus  allowing  two  instead  of  the  customary  one  week  for 
normal  school.  The  Board  of  Education  has  appropriated  $400  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  these  two  weeks  of  normal  class  work,  and  the 
best  educational  experts  in  the  country  will  be  brought  to  Atlanta 
teachers. 

An  interesting  experiment  is  to  be  tried  in  France.  In  all  the 
lycees,  or  higher  public  schools,  girls  at  the  age  of  15  are  to  begin  a 
course  of  lessons  on  their  moral  duties  in  life,  passing  on  to  psychology 
as  applied  to  the  early  education  of  little  children.  The  syllabus  and 
outline  of  the  girls'  course,  prepared  for  the  minister  of  education  by 
Mme.  Blanc-Bentzon,  has  been   issued,  and  covers  ground  which  is 
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left  untreated  in  education  usually,  but  which  it  is  surely  most  need- 
ful to  cultivate.  In  a  series  of  ^'talks''  ihe  attention  of  the  children 
is  to  be  directed  formally  to  their  duties,  whether  as  individuals,  as 
members  of  the  family,  as  members  of  society,  or  as  patriots  and  law- 
abiding  and  helpful  citizens.  Such  subjects  are  ignored  in  the  courses 
<f  nearly  all  nations^  schools.  The  teacher  thinks  it  is  the  place  of 
parents  to  give  such  guidance,  while  the  parent  touches  on  these  mat- 
ters indirectly,  if  at  all,  in  actual  words.  Happily,  in  many  families 
the  unconscious  teaching  of  example  and  daily  conversation  supplies 
the  needful  training  and  stimulus. 


Lord  Balfour^s  Education  Bill  plainly  points  to  the  establishing  of 
great  technical  colleges  in  populous  centers  and  higher  schools  in 
sparsely  inhabited  rural  districts.  This  bill,  providing  for  the  much- 
needed  extension  and  encouragement  of  higher  education,  is  meeting 
with  decided  approbation  in  educational  circles. 


A  New  Thing  in  Schools. — At  Ilsenberg,  in  the  Hartz  moun- 
tains, in  Germany,  I  investigated  thoroughly  Dr.  Herman  Lietz's 
Kchool.  It  represents  strongly  the  reaction  against  the  machine 
method  of  controlling  a  public  school  system.  Dr.  Lietz  has  fifty- 
five  pupils,  representing  nearly  as  many  countries.  The  school  is  on 
a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  containing  orchard,  garden,  cereal  fields  and 
workshop.  The  principal  building  is  an  old  powder  mill.  The 
work  of  converting  it  into  a  school-house  was  done  by  the  boys. 
The  boys  do  the  farm  work  and  everything  that  is  to  be  done. 
Their  studies  begin  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  they  exercise.  They  return  to  books  and  after  a  period  of  study 
they  have  a  luncheon.  After  another  hour's  study  they  have  more 
play.  Dr.  Lietz  has  something  new  for  the  boys  every  hour,  and  the 
way  they  rushed  at  their  work  and  their  play  was  remarkable.  The 
afternoon  is  spent  in  the  workshop  and  out-of-doors.  The  result  of 
the  system  is  that  the  boys  are  not  dull  foe  a  minute.  Their  minds 
or  bodies  are  always  at  work. — Chicago  Tribune, 


From  July  27-August  23,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  the  twenty-sixth 
season  of  this  parent  of  all  summer  schools  will  be  held.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  attendance  this  year  will  be  the  largest  in  its  history: 
last  year  forty-one  thousand  persons  were  present  during  the  summer. 
Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  lecturer  at  Chautauqua  this  year  will 
be  President  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  who  is  announced 
for  a  course  on* "  The  New  Education.'' 
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By  invitation  of  the  Barnesville  Chautauqua  Association,  the  Mid* 
summer  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  will  be 
held  in  the  Auditorium  in  Barnesville,  July  5th,  1900. 

By  invitation  of  Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  School  Commissioner, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  White,  Chairman  Education  for  the  Georgia  Federation, 
will  preside  at  a  joint  session  with  County  School  Commissioners  in 
convention  assembled.  Meeting  to  be  held  in  Auditorium,  Thursday, 
July  5th,  10:00  a.  m.         

The  Congresses  in  Education,  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris 
Exposition,  convene  from  July  24  to  September  16.  The  following 
subjects  will  be  successively  considered  :  iModern  language  teaching, 
higher  education,  teaching  of  social  science,  primary  and  secondary 
education,  technical  and  industrial  education,  the  educational  press, 
stenography,  bibliography,  drawing,  popular  education,  agricultural 
instruction. 


Occupying  the  last  week  of  June,  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  the  annual  Convention  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  Science  will  be  held.  In  joint  sessions  will  occur 
the  meeting  with  the  sections  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
the  Conference  of  Astronomers  and  Physicists,  the  Geological  Society 
of  America,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science, 
and  others. 


The  American  Society  of  Religious  Education  has  eflFected  an  affil- 
iated relation  with  the  National  Educational  Association,  purposing 
to  hold  a  session  each  year  in  the  pame  city.  The  first  meeting  will 
occur  July  7,  8,  9,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  programme  is  being  ar- 
ranged and  will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  a  few  days.  Persons  desir- 
ing copies  should  address  the  national  secretary,  Rev.  J.  E.  Gilbert, 
D.D.,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  Society  has  for  its  object  to  bring 
together  evangelical  scholars  for  the  consideration  of  various  topics 
with  the  view  to  improve  the  methods  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
family,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  college.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Society  and  the  Association  have  many  interests  in  common  and 
that  they  may  be  mutually  helpful.  There  is  room  for  great  im- 
provement in  the  direction  proposed,  and  without  doubt  the  secular 
teachers  may  be  very  helpful  to  those  who  teach  the  word  of  God. 
Besides,  the  cause  of  general  education  must  be  greatly  advanced  by 
this  combination  of  effort. 
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NATURE  STUDY  FOR  JUNE. 


*^  And  what  is  so  rare 
Am  a  day  in  June  ? '' 


O  beautiful  world  of  green  ! 
When  bluebirds  carol  clear, 

And  rills  outleap, 

And  new  buds  peep. 
And  the  soft  sky  seems  more  clear. 


Indian  Corn:  A  Wonder  Lesson. 

J.  p.  McCabkby. 

Do  you  want  a  subject  for  a  wonder  lesson  ?  You  are  embarrassed 
by  riches.  They  are  here  on  every  hand  by  tens  of  thousands.  Al- 
most anything  will  do.  I  know  nothing  more  common  or  more 
striking  than  the  Indian  corn,  growing  in  our  gardens  and  in  the 
fields  everywhere  about  us,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  most 
useful  grains  in  the  world.  What  a  wonder  story  you  can  tell  of  this 
marvelous  plant !  *'  First  the  blade^  then  the  ear^  then  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear.^'  When,  as  a  child,  I  used  to  read  these  familiar  words  in 
the  Bible,  I  always  thought  it  meant  our  yellow  corn  planted  in  the 
springtime  and  gathered  to  the  crib  in  the  autumn.  Years  later  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  this  ''  corn  '^  was  a  kind  of  wheat  or  bar- 
ley, and  that  all  the  wealth  of  Jerusalem  could  not  in  those  days 
have  bought  an  ear  of  our  common  corn. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  selfish  farmer  who  had  got  a  new  variety 
of  Indian  corn,  and  to  a  neighbor  who  wanted  to  buy  a  little  of  it, 
he  replied  :  ''  Not  a  grain."  In  his  ignorance  he  thought  he  could 
keep  it  all  on  his  own  farm.  He  did  not  know  of  stamen  and  pistil, 
pollen  and  ovary — perhaps  only  of  horses  and  hogs  and  dollars — 
knowledge  very  good  to  have  if  a  small  fraction  of  a  large  unit,  but 
if  it  be  all  a  man  has,  then  of  little  value  in  the  great  account.  His 
neighbor,  more  knowing  than  he,  taught  him  a  lesson  in  botany,  and 
had  the  corn  both  without  buying  it,  without  his  consent,  and  with-  ^ 
out  risk  of  a  lawsuit.  The  new  corn  happened  to  be  planted'  along 
the  line  fence  between  the  farms.  The  neighbor,  seeing  this,  select- 
ed the  best  grains  from  the  middle  of  some  of  his  best  ears  for  seed, 
and  planted  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  The  land  was 
equally  good ;  the  rains  fell  and  the  sun  shone  alike  on  each  field. 
The  corn  grew  and  flourished  and  neared  the  time  when  the  stami- 
nate  blossoms  of  the  tassel  would  shed  their  pollen  upon  the  silken 
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bloom  below.  He  Doted  the  right  moment,  and  then  cut  the  plume 
(the  tassel,  Gray  calls  it)  from  every  stock  of  his  own  corn,  so  that 
no  pollen  from  his  own  field  should  fertilize  his  corn — it  must  all 
come  from  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  The  new  corn  was  rich  in 
pollen,  which  floated  on  the  air  and  fell  here  and  there  with  little 
regard  to  line  fences.  The  life  forces  went  on  working  out  their  re- 
sults in  the  laboratory  of  nature,  and,  when  the  husking  time  came, 
both  hauled  to  their  barns  nearly  the  same  kind  of  corn — much  to 
the  chagrin  and  somewhat  to  the  edification  of  the  stingy  farmer. 

The  lesson  of  the  pollen  is  in  this  story,  and  a  deeper  lesson  yet 
for  the  growing  boy  and  girl.  It  is  good  teaching.  If  you  can  give 
many  lessons  like  this,  you  are  a  teacher  good  to  live  with.  I  went 
to  school  on  the  Duke  Street  hill,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  to  a  man 
who  taught  many  such  lessons.  Was  he  good  to  live  with  in  those 
far-oflF  days? 

But  we  want  to  look  at  the  corn.  A  green  stalk  may  be  brought 
to  the  school,  roots  and  all.  Take  the  circuit  from  the  seed  dropped 
into  the  grouud  in  the  late  spring  to  the  seed  from  the  ear  in  the 
fall.  The  green  shoot  comes  up ;  the  leaves  of  the  beautiful,  vig- 
orous thing  are  rapidly  developed — in  the  warm  June  days  after  a 
rain  how  they  grow ! — then  the  rustling  two-edged  sword-blades  of 
July ;  the  light  yellow  plume  of  stamiuate  blossoms,  whose  pollen  is 
grains  of  pearl  under  the  microscope  ;  and  the  floss  silk  of  the  pistil- 
late flower  (the  ear),  pink  in  color,  solt  in  texture,  \Vith  its  broad, 
close-fitting  sheath  (the  husk)  for  protection  to  the  ovary. 

This  long  silken  tassel  is  for  use  much  more  than  for  beauty, 
though  it  is  very  beautiful.  We  go  to  market  and  buy  our  dozen 
ears  of  corn,  husk  them  and  strip  down  their  soft  and  glossy  threads 
of  silk,  without  a  thought  of  Almighty  design.  Look  closer  !  Re- 
move your  husk  carefully,  so  that  no  thread  of  silk  is  disturbed. 
Start  with  the  grain  farthest  from  the  silken  tassel,  take  the  next, 
the  next,  the  next,  each  has  its  own  thread  in  orderly  succession,  and 
it  stands  at  one  end  of  that  thread — where  is  the  other  end  ?  Out- 
side of  the  sheath,  each  thread  ending  in  its  stigma,  a  wonderful 
structure,  hundreds  of  them  together  making  up  the  soft,  rich  silken 
tassel,  swaying  in  the  breeze  and  kissed  by  the  sunlight,  waiting  for 
the  touch  of  the  new  life  and  energy  that  must  come  from  above. 
The  pollen  boxes  burst,  and  shed  abroad  their  treasure  of  pearls — for 
the  shape  is  pearl — I  have  never  seen  any  pollens  truer  })earls  than 
those  of  some  varieties  of  the  corn.  As  the  f5ne  shower  falls  through 
this  warm  summer  air,  these  waiting  stigmas  grasp  it  eagerly,  gather 
of  it  abundantly,  and  through  the  long  style  (the  thread  of  silk)  con- 
necting the  light  and  life  without  with   the  embryo  seed  within,  the 
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vitalizing  influence  passes — how  no  man  can  tell — until  every  ovule 
is  I'ertilized,  and  develops  in  God's  good  way  into  a  seed  that  can  be 
sown  the  next  season  to  repeat  the  old  tale  of  marvel  as  from  the 
beginning,  another  link  in  a  chain  of  apparently  endless  succession. 

And  you  and  I  and  the  farmer  may  be  as  little  interested  in  this 
marvel^  as  ignorant  of  it  and  as  blind  to  it,  as  are  the  horses  and  the 
cattle  or  the  trees  and  the  stones.  Let  us  get  this  thought  clearly  into 
our  own  minds  and  then  preach  this  great  gospel  of  wonder  to  our 
children.  But  if  you  cannot  feel  it  you  will  not  do  much  with  it. 
Go  away  and  pray  God  to  give  you  the  seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear, 
the  feeling  heart.  Alas !  for  our  children  when  the  only  things  we 
can  teach  them  are  a  little  ciphering,  which  we  call  arithmetic;  the 
cast-iron  order  of  letters  in  words,  which  we  *  call  spelling ;  some 
sounding  of  words  from  the  printed  page,  which  we  call  reading;  a 
little  geography  and  history,  roost  of  which  is  soon  forgotten ;  some 
rules  in  grammar  that  we  ourselves  too  often  violate  and  hear  others 
violate  almost  without  thought  or  silent  protest. 

Let  us  know  and  try  to  teach  things  that  may  startle  and  awaken 
and  bless,  things  that  have  in  them  the  enduring  quality.  The  world 
4ibout  us  is  full  of  marvels,  suggesting  the  Divine.  I  have  taken  but 
•one.  Look  at  the  cherry  tree  or  any  other  tree  in  fruit.  How  dif- 
ferent from  the  corn,  but  no  less  wonderful.  Look  at  the  strawberry 
or  any  other  berry — at  anything  that  has  life  and  law  behind  it,  or 
Jaw  without  life.  Be  a  poet  when  you  talk  of  these  things,  that  is, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  wonder  and  reverence — feeling  somewhat  as  Moses 
felt  when  from  out  the  burning  bush  the  Almighty  spake  to  him. 
From  out  field  and  bush  and  tree  the  same  God  speaks  to  us  as  to 
him.  Can  we  too,  see  and  hear?  If  we  cannot,  then  let  us  pray  that 
some  Healer  may  come  to  touch  our  blind  eyes,  and  unstop  our  deaf 
ears,  if  not  for  ourselves  at  least  for  our  children,  that  their  finer  sen- 
sibilities may  be  awakened  and  their  lives  be  blessed. —  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Journal. 

Bobolinks'  Chatter  in  June. 

One  day  in  the  bluest  of  summer  weather, 

Sketching  under  a  whispering  oak, 
I  heard  five  bobolinks  laughing  together 

Over  some  ornithological  joke. 

What  the  fun  was  I  couldn't  discover — 

Language  of  birds  is  a  riddle  on  earth  ; 
What  could  they  find  in  the  white- weed  and  clover 

To  split  their  sides  with  such  musical  mirth? 

Was  it  some  prank  of  the  prodigal  summer — 

Face  in  the  cloud  or  voice  in  the  breeze — 
Querulous  catbird — woodpecker  drummer — 

Cawing  of  crows  high  over  the  trees? 
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Was  it  some  chipmunk's  chatter— or  weasel 
Under  the  stone  wall  stealthly  and  sly  ? 

Or  was  it  the  joke  about  me  and  my  easel, 
Trying  to  catch  the  tints  of  the  sky? 

Still  they  flew^  tipsily.  shaking  all  over, 
Bubbling  with  jollity,  brimful  of  glee — 

While  I  sat  listening  deep  in  the  clover 
Wondering  what  their  jargon  could  be. 

.  Twas  but  the  voice  of  a  morning  the  brightest 
That  ever  dawned  over  yon  shadowy  hills ; 
Twas  but  the  song  of  all  joy  that  is  lightest — 
Sunshine  breaking  in  laughter  and  trills. 

Vain  to  conjecture  the  words  they  are  singing, 
Only  by  tones  can  we  follow  the  tune ; 

In  the  fuH  heart  of  the  summer  fields  ringing. 
Ringing  the  rhythmical  gladness  of  June. 

— Exchange. 


Nature  Study  for  All. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  farmers'  chitdreD  being  all  the  time  Id  the- 
presenceof  nature  will  not  need  to  study  nature.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take. In  the  college  gymnasiums  the  students  who  need  the  most  care 
and  training  are  those  who  have  been  brought  up  on  farms^  those  who 
have  swung  the  scythe  and  pitched  hay.  The  gymnasium  proposes  to 
educate  the  muscles;  farm  work  only  exercises  them;  the  former  looks 
at  the  student  as  capable  of  symmetrical  development.  Strength  and 
health  are  not  the  highest  results  aimed  at,  though  they  are  essential. 
Just  so  with  regard  to  nature  study.  The  '^  man  \vith  the  hoe ''  is 
fairly  besieged  by  the  opportunities  for  its  pursuit.  Yet,  is  he  not 
most  in  need  of  training  that  will  open  his  eyes,  training  such  as  Jesus 
gave  to  hisdisciples  when  He  said,  ^'Behold  the  lilies  of  the  valley,  the 
fowjs  of  the  air,  the  grass  of  the  field  ?" 


Spelling  on  the  Farm. 

Plow,  harrow,  cultivator,  seed-drill,  separator,  thresher,  roller,, 
reaper,  binder,  mower,  scythe,  sickle,  hay- rake,  hay-rack,  wagon, 
buggy,  sleigh,  hoe,  shovel,  barn,  stable,  manger,  stall,  bin,  mow, 
curry-comb,  windmill,  tank,  trough,  silo,  ensilage,  dairy,  aerator, 
fallow,  meadow,  swamp,  pasture,  garden,  orchard,  fowl,  yard,  poultry, 
cattle,  kine,  swine,  ewe,  lambkin,  manure,  stubble,  sward,  arable, 
fertile,  barren,  soil,  loam,  clayey,  sandy,  gravel. —  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education. 
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Manual  Training. 

Setbnth  Article. 

When  you  look  at  this  picture  you  may  at  first  thinic  it  shows 
some  kind  ufflat  box.  But  if  you  look  closely  you  will  see  that  it  is 
opeu  at  one  eod  as  well  as  at  the  top,  and  that  at  the  opeu  end  the  eide 
pieces  are  rounded  a  portion  of  tlie  way  down,  showing  that  probably 
no  end  piece  of  the  height  of  the  side  pieces  is  to  go  in  at  that  place. 
Some  ol  you  may  think  the  narrow  piece  at  the  Irout,  marked  E,  may 
be  turned  up  between  the  side  pieces.  Plea^te  study  carefully  what  the 
drawing  shows  in  this  respect.  I  begin  this  lesson  in  this  way,  be- 
cause I  want  you  to  learn  to  read  drawings.  You  will  remember 
ftiat  I  have  told  you  that  drawings  are  used  to  tell  things,  and  tbat 
they  can  be  read  just  as  much  as  written  or  printed  words  can  be 
read.  To  those  wiio  fully  understand  what  drawings  tell,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much  in  words  in  addition  to  what  the  drawing 
tells;  for  such  people  are  often  able  to  make  the  thing  which  the 
drawing  shows  after  merely  studying  the  drawing. 

This  drawing  shows  clearly  that  the  piece  E  Is  not  intended  to 
turn  up  between  the  ends  of  the  side  pieces  B,  B.  How  is  this 
shown?  Do  you  not  see  the  piece  E  reaches  out  beneath  each 
.piece,  B?  This  shows  tbat  the  piece  E  is  longer  than  the  distance 
between  the  pieces  B,  B,  so  that  tliere  is  not  room  for  the  piece  E  to 
t\itn    upon  its  edge  into  the  space  between    the  side  pieces   B,    B. 


But  if  the  piece  E  is  hinged  it  may  be  turned  up  over  the  end  of 
tbe  bottom  A,  and  over  the  end  "f  the  sides  B,  B.  Whether  the 
piece   E  is  hinged  is  not  shown  by  tbe  drawing;  but  you  may  guess 
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from  the  drawing  that  this  piece  is  not  hinged,  for  it  is  scarcely  any 
wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  A,  so  that  it  woald  reacb 
only  a  Ittle,  if  any,  above  the  bottom  A,  and  we  can  see  no  object 
in  turning  the  piece  £  up  unless  it  then  closes  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  opening  between  the  pieces  B,  B. 

Would  you  think,  from  what  the  drawing  shows,  that  the  pieces, 
B,  B,  C  and  D,  are  moyable  ?  No  hinges,  hooks,  clasps  or  pins  are 
shown,  so  it  is  probable  that  these  parts  are  not  movable. 

But  you  may  be  impatient  to  have  me  tell  you  the  name  and 
use  of  the  article  shown  by  this  drawing.  I  will  tell  you,  but  please 
do  not  forget  that  it  will  help  you  to  study  drawings  to  see  how  much 
of  them  you  can  read  without  the  help   of  a   description    in    words. 

This  drawing  shows  a  work-board  or  tray.  While  I  call  it  a 
"  work  "  board,  it  may  be  used  for  both  work  and  play. 

It  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  table  or  desk  for  such  work  or  play  as 
might  injure  the  table  or  desk.  It  is  also  to  be  used  for  work  or 
play  with  such  things  or  materials  as  must  be  kept  from  spreading  or 
scattering.  The  board  is  to  lie  flatwise  on  a  table  or  desk  with  the 
poen  end  to  the  front,  the  piece  E  going  in  front  of  the  edge  of  the 
table  or  desk  and  keeping  the  board  from  slipping  backward  upon 
the  table  or  desk.  The  space  between  the  strips  C  and  D  is  to  hold 
tools  and  materials  used  in  the  work  or  play. 

The  size  of  the  board  will  depend  upon  the  use  to  which  it  is  to.  be 
put.  If  you  have  at  your  house  a  little  boy  or  girl  just  beginning 
to  come  to  the  table  to  eat  with  the  big  folks,  it  should  have  a  tray 
to  receive  the  crumbs  and  the  spilled  milk  and  water.  Make  the  box 
between  the  pieces  C  and  D  large  enough  to  hold  the  child's  knife, 
fork  and  spoon,  and  make  the  bottom  in  front  of  the  box  large 
enough  to  hold  the  plate,  cup  and  other  things  which  are  set  before 
the  child.     For  some  uses  the  board  should  be  considerably  larger. 

Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  when  children  work  or  play  at  the 
same  table  it  is  hard  for  then  to  keep  from  getting  over  on  each 
other's  space  and  getting  their  things  mixed.  If  each  child  has  one 
of  these  trays,  it  will  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  in  its  own  space. 
And  this  will  also  save  the  table.  The-  child  can  do  paper-cutting, 
pasting,  sewing,  drawing,  painting  and  whittling  without  wettings 
soiling  or  scratching  the  table,  and  when  the  work  is  done  all  the 
scraps  and  waste  may  be  emptied  from  the  tray. 

At  school,  boards  like  these  may  be  made  of  proper  size  to  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  desks  for  use  in  such  work  as  would  injure  tbe 
smooth,  shiny  tops  of  the  desks.  Teachers  who  have  such  boards 
can  have  their  pupils  do  upon  their  desks  a  large  amount  of  work 
which  would  otherwise  require  special  tables  or  work-benches. 
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la  the  kitchen  such  a  board  may  be  used  for  different  kinds  of 
work.  Among  these  I  may  mention  the  cleaning  and  dressing  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

But  I  want  to  urge  all  of  you  to  make  such  trays  to  use  in  your 
gardening,  which  should  have  a  good  portion  of  your  time  during 
the  coming  season.  Such  a  tray  may  be  made  useful  in  sorting  your 
seeds  and  roots,  in  working  and  mixing  soil  for  the  flower  pots,  in 
potting  plants,  in  sorting  and  arranging  flowers  into  bouquets,  and  in 
hulling  and  cleaning  seeds  and  putting  them  into  envelopes  for  next 
year.  If  you  use  such  a  tray  you  can  save  the  table  on  which  you 
work,  and  the  materials  which  you  use  can  be  kept  together. 

For  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  use  a  single  board  or  several  pieces 
neatly  fitted  together.  The  pieces  C  and  D  are  to  be  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  bottom.  They  are  fastened  with  light  nails  driven 
through  the  bottom.  The  side  pieces  B,  B  are  as  long  as  the  bot- 
tom and  as  high  as  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  and  the  'height  of 
the  piece  D  added.  These  side  pieces  are  fastened  with  nails  pass- 
ing through  the  side  pieces  into  the  bottom.  The  piece  £  is  fas- 
tened with  short  nails  driven  through  the  bottom  or  through  the 
piece,  £.  The  box  may  be  divided  into  smaller  boxes  by  placing 
short  strips  crosswise  between  the  strips  C  and  D. 

AU  the  wood  should  be  smooth  and  the  tray  should  be  oiled, 
varnished  or  painted. 

Some  of  you  may  wish  to  paint  the  sixty-four  squares  of  a  checker 
board  on  the  bottom  A,  so  that  you  can  ix^e  the  tray   for   that  game. 

(Copyright,  18»9,  by  Cyrus  Kehr. ) 


National  Educational  Association* 

William  M.  Slaton,  Principal  Boys'  High  School,  State  Director  N.  E.  A. 

It  is  a  truism  to  assert  that  the  professional  interests  of  teachers 
and  the  welfare  of  our  schools,  demand  that  all  teachers  who  can  do 
so  should  attend  the  Charleston  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The 
highest  growth  is  impossible  without  contact  with  others.  True  love 
for  the  profession  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  be  fostered  by  home 
seclusion.  Professional  reading* is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  influence  of  vitalizing  contact  with  forceful 
professionality.  Enthusiasm  is  born  of  association  and  organization. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  broad  patriotism,  in  the  interest  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  land  and,  if  you  please,  for  the  sake  of  our  profes- 
sional interests,  honor  and  State  pride,  let  the  teachers  of  Georgia 
flock  to  Charleston  in  large  numbers  at  the  coming  session. 
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There  is  do  need  to  stay  away  on  account  of  expense.  The  rail- 
road fare  from  Atlanta  to  Charleston  and  return,  including  the  f2.00 
membership  fee,  is  only  $11.60;  from  Macon  to  Charleston  and 
return,  is  $10.20,  including  the  $2.00  membership  fee ;  from  Augusta 
to  Charleston  and  return  is  $6.45,  including  the  $2.00  member- 
ship fee. 

Board  and  lodging  in  good  places  can  be  secured  at  from  $1.00  to 
$5.00  a  day. 

The  session  lasts  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  inclusive.  From 
$20.00  to  $25.00  for  the  trip  will  cover  all  the  necessary  expenses, 
and  allow  many  opportunities  to  see  the  historic  sights  of  the  city. 

The  social  pleasure  in  mingling  with  friends  and  making  new 
acquaintances  among  the  bright,  strong  minds  that  are  sure  to  attend, 
will  constitute  a  delightful  memory,  a  great  inspiration  to  better 
work,  and  a  needed  reform,  i)erhaps,  in  our  own  methods. 

To  see  the  city  of  Charleston  for  its  own  sake  is  worth  the  little 
expense  of  the  trip.  Go  and  see  the  Isle  of  Palms,  where  255,000 
people  went  in  the  year  1899  just  to  find  ideal  grounds  for  picnicing. 
The  shelving  beach,  twelve  miles  long,  is  unsurpassed  for  surf  bath- 
ing. The  hotel  on  the  beach  possesses  all  possible  conditions  for 
recuperating  wasted  mental  and  physical  energies. 

The  disappearing  guns  on  For  Moultrie,  recently  placed  to  defend 
Charleston  in  the  event  of  attack  by  Spanish  war  vessels,  would 
prove  entertaining  to  Georgians. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  issued  an  order  to  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Army  to  permit  visitors  to  land  at  Fort  Sumter  and  inspect 
the  fortifications.     Harbor  excursions  will  be  numerous. 

The  quaint  architecture  of  the  city  will  interest  travelers,  the  many 
educational  institutions  will  surprise  and  instruct  not^a  few,  and  the 
town  associated  with  so  much  ot  catastrophe  in  war  and  peace,  with 
so  much  of  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  the  S:>uth's  proudest  aristoc- 
racy, with  so  much  of  statesmanship  and  valor,  with  so  much  of  the 
old  and  the  new  civilization,  will  prove  a  lasting  good  to  all  who 
attend. 

In  Georgia  tickets  are  on  sale  July  3,  6,  7,  9,  and  10.  A  large 
party  will  leave  Atlanta  July  9,  Monday  morning,  at  7:50  o^clock,  in 
charge  of  the  State  Director,  in  cars  which  run  through  to  Charles- 
ton without  change.  All  who  are  easily  accessible  to  Atlanta  are 
urged  to  join  the  party  at  that  lime  and  place. 

The  State  Director  has  chosen  as  the  official  route  the  shortest  line, 
viz. :  the  Georgia  and  the  Southern  road. 

The  tickets  are  good  within  the  returning  limit — September  1. 
Stop-over  privileges  are  granted  going  and  returning. 
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The  Atlanta  Board  of  Education  has  unanimously  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  the  Convention.  This  example  ought  to  prove  con- 
tagious.    When  boards  lead  the  way,  the  teachers  will  follow. 

Teachers  up-to-date  need  to  go  to  retain  their  power  and  prestige. 

Teachers  behind  the  times  ought  to  go  for  improvement  and  self- 
protection. 


How  Shall  I  Spend  My  Vacation? 

In  determining  a  man's  character,  it  is  more  important  to  find  out 

how  he  rests  than  how  he  works.     His  work  is  usually  prescribed  ; 

'  an  element  of   choice   enters  into  his  leisure,  and  so  the  question  is 

really  a  searching  one  when  the   leather  asks  herself,     How  shall  I 

spend  my  vacation  ? 

If  favoring  circumstances  permit,  she  should  use  it  to  advance  her 
professional  growth.  True,  the  teacher's  wage  is  small,  but  all  the 
more  she  should  spend  that  little  on  her  own  education.  Good  sala- 
ries are  awaiting  the  well-equipped  teacher.  Then  let  her  go  off  to  a 
summer  school,  or  attend  the  meeting  of  the  State  Association  and  the 
meeting  of  the  X.  E.  A.  In  all  these  ways  intellectual  growth  will 
come  from  the  contact  with  bright  minds  and  the  opening  up  of  new 
avenues  of  thought.  Many  teachers  find  that  all  the  rest  they  need 
comes  to  them  from  the  changed  environment  that  they  get  in  this 
way. 

Btit  if  you  are  not  one  of  them,  if  you  are  completely  worn 
out  with  the  year's  work,  then  it  is  your  clear  and  boundeu  duty  to 
give  yourselt  an  absolute  rest.  Seek  out  some  quiet,  country  place 
and  see  what  nature,  "the  dear,  old  nurse"  can  do  for  over-worked 
mind  £(nd  body.  Learn  to  lie  through  the  long,  still,  sunshiny  hours, 
perfectly  idle,  content  to  do  nothing.  Lazy  ?  Yes  and  loving  it,  until 
as  Riley  would  say  "  any  sweeter  laziness  you'd  fairly  want  to  eat  it" — 
and  then  gradually  irom  this  contact  with  mother  earth  you  will  gain 
health  and  strength.  The  vacation  will  not  have  been  wasted  if  you 
can  enter  your  school- room  in  the  fall  with  a  good  digestion,  steady 
nerves,  clear  fekin,  self-poised  and  strong.  And  now  to  you,  teachers 
all,  whether  you  work  or  whether  you  play,  a  happy,  restful  develop- 
ing vacation. 
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Vacation. 

**  What  shall  you  do  this  summer?" 
**  Nothing!"  I  stanchly  said, 
Neither  books,  nor  trips,  nor  conventions 
Shall  claim  my  tired  head. 

*'  I  shall  lie  at  length  in  the  sunlight 
And  count  the  pine-tree  plumes, 
And  fill  my  senses  with  silence, 
And  the  odor  of  clover  blooms. 

''  I  shall  stand  and  stare  like  the  cattle 
At  the  rim  of  the  earth  and  the  sky, 
Or  sit  in  the  lengthening  shadows 
And  see  the  sweet  days  die. 

**  I  shall  watch  the  leaping  squirrels 
And  the  patient  creeping  ants, 
And  learn  the  ways  of  the  wee  wood-folk 
In  their  unmolested  haunts. 

"  And  perchance  in  the  hush  that  follows 
The  struggle  to  be  wise, 
Some  truth  that  was  coy  beforetime 
May  take  me  by  surprise." 

—  Henrietta  R.  Eliot  in  Yonth'n  Coininntinn. 


The  Good  Teacher  and  Poor  Teacher. 

BY   SrP^T  H.  C.  MISSIMER,  ERIE,  PA. 

The  good  teacher  is  first  of  all  a  student.  Her  methods  are  the 
result  of  her  own  ol>servation,  her  own  thinking,  her  own  reading. 
Her  discipline  is  the  application  of  common  sense  to  actual  condi- 
tions. It  is  always  firm,  never  wobbly,  and  broadly  and  generously 
sympathetic.  Her  clear  teaching  is  the  result  of  scholarship  that  ex- 
tends far  beyond  what  she  teaches.  Her  simple  and  direct  methods 
in  arithmetic  come  from  her  wider  knowledge  of  algebra  and  geom- 
etry. Her  power  of  developing  thought  in  the  read'ng  or  geography 
k'-rson  comes  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  and  noblest 
literature,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  common  things  in 
earth,  sea,  and  sky. 

The  good  teacher  is  a  person  of  culture  and  refinement.  She 
never  stoo))s  to  sarcasm;  she  is  free  from  vulgarities  of  speech  and 
manner.  Her  pupils  silently  weigh  her  in  the  balance  and  she  is 
not  found  wanting.  In  their  eyes  she  is  always  "  lovely",  or  *' all 
right";  and  the  accuracy  with  which  these  boys  and  girls  of  eight 
to  twelve  years  of  age  size  up  their  teacher  should  often  make  school 
committees,  the  school  board,  and  even  the  superintendeiit,  wonder  at 
their  own  lack  of  insight.  The  teacher  who  stands  the  test  of  the 
searching  judgment  of  her  own  ])upils  count  as  much  in  the  system  as 
the  building,  the  course  of  study  and  the  text-book. 
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The  poor  teacher  is  first  and  foremost  always  the  one  who  would 
rather  do  anything  else  that  would  bring  her  the  same. pay  ;  her  heart 
is  in  her  work  only  for  what  she  is  paid.  She  uses  the  same  methods 
from  year  to  year.  She  may  have  good  order  in  her  room.  She  may 
even  have  natural  graces  o!  manner  and  person.  She  may  have  tact; 
but  she  neither  studies  nor  devises  the  methods  that  produce  the  best 
results.  She  becomes  in  a  few  years  a  formal,  artificial,  and  lifeless 
teacher,  in  spite  of  grace  and  tact  and  natural  qualifications.  There 
are  always  such  in  the  schools  who  are  dead  weights  upon  the  entire 
system.  They  are  the  routine  teachers  who  look  only  to  the  work  of 
their  grade,  and  do  not  concern  themstlves  with  what  goes  before  or 
what  comes  after  it. 

How  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  teachers,  how  to  secure  and  retain  the 
good  ones,  is  the  most  vital  question  of  all  in  our  public  school  sya- 
tern.— Report  for  1898-9. 


An  Outing  at  Cunnberland. 

Professional  enthusiasim,  the  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  Georgia's 
educational  progress,  to  know  the  live  issues  and  the  positions  that  the 
leading  school  men  take  upon  them,  to  gain  the  culture  that  comes 
from  contact  with  bright  minds  and  i\w  enprU  de  corpn  i\\2it  springs 
from  association  with  fellow  workers,  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  hear 
the  speakers  that  President  Gibson  has  down  on  his  most  excellent 
program,  all  should  determine  the  Georgia  teacher  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Teachers'  Association  at  Cumberland  this  June. 

Yet  now  as  I  take  up  my  peu  to  urge  the  teachers  t')  go  to  Cumber- 
land, none  ot  these  things  move  me,  but  I  am  thinking  rather  of  the  rest 
and  strength  and  health  and  happiness  that  the  trip  holds  in  store  for 
such  as  embrace  this  opportunity. 

To  one  who  has  once  succumbed  to  the  charms  of  Cumberland,  its 
siren- voiced  sea  waves  are  ever  calling  them  back  again.  The  fir^t 
whiff*of  its  salt  breezes  and  dull  care  is  blown  away,  the  first  plunga 
into  its  surf  and  you  have  your  youth  again.  Where  is  now  tiie  re- 
membrance of  school-room  drudgery,  of  examinations  and  record- 
cards,  of  the  inexhaustible  ingenuity  of  the  bad  boy,  of  the  tread-mill 
existence  of  underpaid  w^ork  and  unappreciated  endeavor?  Gone  like 
a  bad  dream  of  the  dark  hours,  and  you,  dignified  schoolnia'm  that 
you  are,  are  jumping  the  billows  and  riding  the  swells  and  shouting 
aloud  with  glee,  glad  with  the  freedom  of  air  and  sky  and  water.  And 
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you,  consequeutial  educator  and   learned  pedagogue,  the  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility and  the  responsibility  of  knowledge  have  slipped  off  to- 
*gether  with  the  burden  of  the  years,  and  you  are  a  boy  again  playing 
truant  from  school. 

It  is  this  rejuvenating  power  of  Cumberland  that  gives  it  a 
first  place  in  the  hearts  of  its  devotee's,  but  many  and  varied 
are  the  attractions  that  it  has  to  offer.  Chief,  of  course,  is  its  un- 
equalled surf,  but  then,  too,  there  are  fishing  and  boating,  oyster  roasts 
and  clam-bakes,  bicycling  on  the  beach  and  the  hunting  ot  turtles  by 
moonlight,  music  and  dancing — everything  lo  make  the  hour  pass 
pleasantly.  Then  let  every  Georgia  teacher  decide  for  this  most  de- 
lightful summer  outing.  Say  to  others  and  to  yourself,  if  you  will, 
that  loyality  to  your  profession  demands  it  of  you,  but  go  determined 
to  enjoy  yourself  and  to  stay  jusl  as  long  as  you  can. 

The  Georgia  Teacher's  Association. 

Cumberland  Island  June  26-31. 
PROGRAM. 

Papers  should  not  exceed  thirty  minutes;  dusciissions,  ten  min- 
utes. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  26    G.30  o'CLOCK 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  ot  Directors.  8  o'clock. 

Opening  Exercises  and  Matters  ot  Business. 

jMusic.     Vocal  Duet  ( Selected  ),  Miss  Smith,  Mr.  Stiff. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  revision  of  the  Constitution,  submitted 
by  William   M.  Slaton,    Chairman  of  the   committee. 

Address:  G.  R.  Glenn,  State  School  Commissioner, ''A  Review 
of  Educational  Conditions  in  Georgia." 

Address:  F.  H.  Richardson,  Editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  "The 
New  Chivalry." 

WEDNESDAY  MOHNINCi   9.30  o'CLOCK. 

Music:       Piano  S  do  (  Selected),  Miss  Lucile  Lowe,  Buena  Vista. 

CIVIC    PROBLEMS 

Paper:     "Education     and    Crime,"    E.    C.  Branson,  Athens. 
Discussion,    J.  M.  Pound,  Barnesville.  George  M   Xapier,  Monroe. 
Paper:     »*A  Reformatory  School  for  Georgia,'' J.  C.Harri.s,  Rome. 
Discussion,  G.  B.  Toole,  Bain  bridge. 
Music.     Vocal    Solo    (Selected),    Miss    Mattie   Smith,  Atlanta. 
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INDUSTRIAL   PROBLKMS. 

Paper :  "  Domestic  Science  in  Schools,"  Miss  J.  T.Ford,  Milledge- 
ville. 

Discussion,  Miss  Angeline  Wood,  Columbus; 

Paper:  "How  Much  Manual  Training  is  Practicable  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Georgia,"  J.  N.  Rogers,  Sandersville. 

General  discusion  led  by  W.  T.  Dumas,  Sparta. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  8.30  o'CLOCK. 

Music.     Piano  Solo  (  Selected  ) . 

Address .  W.  H.  Payne,  Chancellor  of  University  of  Nashville. 
*'  The  House  Beautiful." 

Music.     Vocal  Duet  (Selected). 

Address:  R.B.Fulton,  Chancellor  of  University  of  Mississippi, 
President  of  the  Southern  Educational  Association. 

Address :  P.  D.  Pollock,  President  of  Mercer  University,  "  Higher 
Education — its  History  and  its  Function." 

THURSDAY  MORNING  9.30  o'CLOCK. 

'  Music.     Piano  Solo  ( Selected  ). 

PHYSICAL    PROBLEMS. 

Pa|>er:  "The  New  Education  and  the  Old,"  Miss  J.  A.  Fliseh, 
Milledgeville. 

Discussion,  Mrs.  Gertrude  A.  Alexander,  Macon. 

Paper :  "  The  New  Psychology — How  Much  aud  How  Little,''  T 
H.  Garrett,  Augusta. 

Paper :  "  The  Educational  Value  of  Thoroughness,"  Dr.  A.  A . 
Marshall,  Forsyth. 

Disscussion,  N.  E.  Ware,  Hawkinsville,  S.  V.  Sanford  Marietta. 

Music:     Vocal  Solo  (Selected),  J.  H.  Stiff,  Atlanta. 

Address:  **  Science  in  Public  School  Education,"  E.  A.  Pound, 
Way  cross. 

THURSDAY  EVENING  8.30  o'CLOCK. 

Music.     Piano  Solo  (Selected ) . 

Address  :  A.  L.  Hull,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees,  University 
of  Georgia,  Athens,  **  The  Campaigns  of  the  Confederate  Army." 

Music  Vocal  Duet  ( Selected  ) . 

Address  :  John  Temple  Graves,  College  Park,  **  The  Last  Hope  of 
the  Negro." 

FRIDAY    3iORNING  9.30  O'CLOCK. 

Music.    Piano  Solo  (Selected), 

Preparation  in  English  from  the  High  School  Standpoint,  W.  M. 
Slaton,  Atlanta. 
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From  the  College  Staodpoiat,  Professor  W.  L.  Weber,  Oxford. 

Paper :  "  Waste  in  Education/'  G.  J,  Orr,  Brunswick. 

Discuseion,  G.  F.  Oliphant,  Barnesville.    J.  £.  Purks,  West  Point. 

Music.    Vocal  Solo  (Selected). 

Paper:  '^  Educational  Amateurs,"  J.  L.  Johnson,  Jackson. 

Discussion,  E.  W.  Edwards,  Valdosta.    J.  T.  Saunders,  Cordele. 

Paper:  '^  Differences  in  American  and  German  Schools,"  H.  J. 
Gaertner,  Newnan. 

Discussion,  A.  E.  Booth,  Cornelia. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools,. 
Submitted  by  W.  M.  Slaton,  Chairman. 

FRIDAY    EVENING  8.30  o'CLOCL. 

Music.     Piano  Solo  (Selected  ). 

Address:  W.  B.  Hill,  Chancellor  of  University  of  Georgia^  *'A 
Re-Discovery." 

Music.     Vocal  Duet  (Selected). 

Address :  Lawton  B.  Evans,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Augusta,. 
"Dream  Cities  of  Italy." 

SATURDAY  MORNING  9.30  o'CLOCK. 

Music.     Piano  Solo  ( Selected ). 
Election  of  Officers. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

Paper:  "Public  Libraries  and  Public  EJucation,"  Miss  Anne 
Wallace,  Atlanta. 

Discussion,  J.  S.  Stewart,  Dahlonega.     W.  C.  Wright,  Covington. 

Paper:  "  The  School  the  Social  Centre  of  the  Community,"  J.  C- 
Woodward,  Newnan. 

Discussion,  D.  L.  Earnest,  Athens.    R.  B.  Daniel,  Montezuma. 

Paper  :  "  The  Neglected  Anglo-Saxon  Child,"  M.  L.  Brittain,  At- 
lanta. 

Discussion,  L.  C.  Slade,  Columbus.    M.  M.  Parks,  Savannah. 

Induction  of  Officers  into  Office. 

Adjournment. 


Wanted! — Wanted,  men  and  women  with  a  genius  for  work.     It 

is  well  that  they  should  have  talent,  it  is  well  that  they  should  have 

training,  it  is  well  that  they  should  have  good  character,  but  if  they 

do  not  know  how  to  work,  and  have  not  an  abiding  zeal  for  work, 

their  talent,  training,  character,  will   count  for  little  towards  that 

subduing  of  the  earth   which    God   had  in  view  when  he  gave  the 
world  to  man  as  the  scene  of  his  present  activities. — Chicago  Advance. 
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Books. 

ft 

By  Rev.  J.  L.  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Peoria. 


[Excerpts  from  the  Fifth  Essay  in  *'  Thoughts  and  Theories. "] 

Books  are  a  world — they  interest  and  amuse  ns;  they  speak  to  the 

mind  and  the  heart;  they  divert  from  care  and  sorrow;  they  awaken 

the  fancy  and  set  the  imagination  afire.     They  take  us  around  the 

globe,  travel  with  us  through  every  land,  ready  at  a  sign  to  recount 

the  rise  and  fall  of  nations;  they  linger  with  us  in  quiet  vales  to  tell 

the  stories  ot  h^ppy  lovers  or  to  rechant  the  songs  of  poets.     In  the 

agora  or  the  forum  they  crave  our  silence  while  Demosthenes  hurls 

his  fierce  invective  or  Cicero  marshals  the  stately  phrases  of  his  lofty 

discourse.     They  transform  ruins  and  make  them  loom  before  us  in 

all  their  early  splendor;  from  battle-fields  where  waves  the  ripening 

grain,  they  evoke  contending  armies  with  all  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war.  They  bring  to  us,  while  we  sit  in  our  easy  chair^ 
before  our  own  hearthfire,  the  men  and  women  who  have  served 
and  ennobled  mankind, — those  who  have  made  history,  founded 
religions,  framed  laws,  upbuilt  states,  created  arts  and  science,  taught 
philosophies,  withstood  tyrants,  and  endured  infinitely. 

They  are  many  worlds — they  take  us  back  to  the  paradisal  home;, 
they  lead  us  to  the  promised  land.  At  their  bidding  blind  Homer 
grasps  his  harp  and  the  Grecian  hosts  assemble  on  the  windy  plains 
of  Troy.  The  unyoked  steed  champ  the  golden  grain  beneath  the 
starlit  heavens.  Hector  falls  before  Achilles,  and  Priam  kisses  the 
hand  which  slew  his  son,  making  us  feel'that  thousands  of  years  ago, 
as  now,  love  was  more  divine  than  strength,  pity  more  godlike  than 
power.  To  whatever  spot  on  earth  is  memorable,  books  will  take  us. 
To  whoever  is  in  any  way  capable  of  human  life,  they  bring  refresh- 
ment and  joy.  lu  the  endless  variety  of  races  and  individuals,  of 
tastes  and  opinions,  they  have  wherewith  to  satisfy  all.  Is  there  a 
world  to  which  poets  do  not  ofier  themselves  as  guides?  They  dip 
their  pens  in  the  colors  of  the  dawn  and  twilight.  The  young  hear 
them  chant  the  praises  of  immortal  love;  the  strong,  the  all-subduing 
power  of  will;  the  old,  the  peace  of  restful  death.  They  take  our 
every  mood;  they  laugh,  they  weep,  they  mock;  and  suddenly  they 
are  afire  with  the  courage  of  heroes,  or  are  rapt  in  ecstasy  with  saints 
and  martyrs.  They  are  the  trumpeters  of  patriots  who  battle  for 
their  country,  and  to  nursing  mothers  they  sing  low  lullabies. 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 


Edited  by  L*  Graham  Gbosixr. 

While  an  essential  feature  of  the  Jodbnal,  the  Oatlook  is  an  inde^ndent 
department  in  that  for  the  views  therein  expressed  Miss  Crozier 

is  personally  and  entirely  responsible. 


The  Montgomery  Conference. 

For  the  Promotion   of  the  Study  of  Race  Conditions  and 

Problems  in  the  South. 

MAY   THE   8,    9    AND    10,    1900. 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  moruinp^  session  it  became  evident  that 
no  discussion  was  to  maintain,  and  this  was  to  the  visitors  from  a  dis- 
tance a  distinct  disappointment. 

In  fact,  when  from  the  program  it  was  learned  that  papers  were  to 
occupy  one  and  one-half  and  discussion  one  hour,  the  disproportion 
was  remarked  upon,  and  when  it  became  further  evident  that  nothing 
was  to  be  discusised,  the  disappointment  was  great  and  almost  univer- 
sal. 

Mr.  Waddell's  address  was  literally  freighted  with  significance: 
it  dealt  with  questions  of  immediate  and  vital  interest,  and  if  the 
points  presented  by  him  had  been  fully,  impartially,  and  dispassion- 
ately discussed,  the  Conference  would  have  served  a  great  purpose 
even  if  nothing  else  had  been  accomplished. 

Again,  keen  disappointment  was  felt  that  no  one  was  allowed  time 
to  attack  John  Temple  Graves  on  his  argument  for  ^'Separation." 
That  he  would  have  convinced  bis  audience,  or  even  any  considerable 
per  cent,  of  them,  is  not  likely,  but  thaf  lie  has  made  a  deep  study  of 
*the  subject  no  one  can  doubt  who  hears  him,  and  had  he  been  forced 
to  defend  his  position  etep  by  step  much  valuable  data  could  have 
been  fitted  into  this  very  discussion,  in  place  of  being  left  suspended 
in  mid-air,  unarticulated,  and  hence  useless  for  time  and  eternity. 

In  fact  three-fourths  of  the  matter  of  several  of  the  addresses,  no- 
tably those  of  Mr.  Guerry,  of  Sewanee,  and  of  Dr.  Barringer,  of  Char- 
lottesville, Ya.,  would  have  become  the  invaluuble  possession  of  all 
the  earnest  students  present,  if  it  could  have  been  so  placed  as  to 
illustrate  fundamental  principles. 
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Again,  educational  questions  should  be  bandied  by  others  than  edu- 
cators, and  so-called  religious  questions  should  never  be  committed  to 
the  clergy.  But  few  educators  are  versed  in  the  science  of  Pedagogy, 
Their  observations  are  partial  and  superficial;  their  generalizations 
too  often  either  inadequate  or  without  lull  warrant,  while  that  class 
who  deal  exclusively  with  so-called  religious  problems  are  almost 
universally  vague  and  impracticable. 

Oh  !  when  will  we  learn  that  these  matters  are  simply  matters  of 
citizenship,  and  that  he  who  claims  to  speak  with  authority  on  one 
division  ot  the  subject  must  reinforce  this  claim  with  knowledge  of 
the  principles  that  underlie  and  condition  every  other  division  of  the 
subject. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  these  Conferences  are  to 
effect  anything,  except  the  further  muddying  of  the  waters,  tliey 
must  be  put  on  altogether  another  basis.  An  hypothesis  must  be 
accepted  as  the  starting  point,  and  from  that  point  all  must  proceed, 
and  to  that  point  all  must  finally  return.  An  articulated  program 
must  be  given ;  propositions  must  be  made'  that  they  may  be  ana- 
alyzed,  and  their  essentials  discussed  logically  ;  above  all,  while  data 
may  be  valuable,  even  necessary,  for  illustration,  it  must  never  be  of- 
fered as  argument  or  in  lieu  of  it. 

That  it  will  be  diifcult  to  effiict  such  an  organization  no  one  will 
deny.  But  the  success  of  an  undertaking  of  this  character  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  difficulties  overcome. 

The  closing  number  was  an  address  by  the  Hon.  W.  Burke  Coch- 
ran: "The  Negro  as  an  American  Problem.''  The  effort  was  a  fine 
example  of  our  political  methods.  It  was  a  model  of  popular  foren- 
sic oratory,  and  hence,  it  goes  without  the  saying,  was  as  non-effica- 
cious as  it  was  pleasing.  Mr.  Cochran's  genius  is  distinctly  Gaelic. 
His  oratory  is  lervid  and  emotional.  He  is  personally  sincere  and 
his  manner  magnetic.  He  is  dramatic,  not  logical.  He  makes  state- 
ments, but  does  not  bother  to  sustain  them  by  either  the  citation  of 
facts  or  the  elaboration  of  theory.  He  holds  his  audience  spell- 
bound, while  he  tells  them  things  that  they  want  to  hear,  and  pro- 
poses sweeping  measures  with  such  verve  and  sang-froid  that  even 
the  captious  are  forced  to  smile  indulgently  if  not  credulously. 

This  effort  will  form  a  part  of  the  tradition  of  the  First  Race  Con- 
ference, while  to  some  present  it  seemed  unmistakably  to  signalize 
the  Passing  of  the  Orator. 
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For  the  problems  presented  to  the  present  civilization  are  pressing 
— but  they  are  not  problems.  They  are  calls  to  action:  and  the  so- 
lution to  them  will  prove  no  solution  at  all.  Discussion,  if  it  can  be 
conducted  along  better  and  more  scientific  lines,  will  prove  profita- 
ble and  pleasing,  but  the  obstacles  that  are  retarding  our  socio-po- 
litical progress  cannot  be  overcome  by  words.  Deede  mighty  and 
heroic  must  get  themselves  effected  before  we  can  as  a  nation  get 
even  in  the  line  of  promotion. 


Activity  the  Test  of  Discipline. 

Instead  oF  making  silence  the  test  of  discipline,  activity  may  with 
much  propriety  be  considered  the  test.  No  commander  of  a  post, 
<'amp,  or  campaign  would  trust  to  the  reputation  for  sublime  inac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  his  men.  Grant's  first  great  strategic  act  was  in 
taking  command  of  an  Illinois  regiment  of  toughs,  who  defied  all 
authority  and  required  a  permanent  armed  force  to  keep  them  from 
doing  mischief.  Governor,  senator,  and  others  were  at  their  "wits* 
end  '^  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  when  Grant,  long  out  of  army 
life,  was  placed  in  command.  He  walked  into  their  midst  and  pro- 
posed that  they  break  camp  at  once  aud  march  to  the  seat  of  war ; 
three  rousing  cheers  and  a  tiger  followed,  and  their  loyalty  was  ever 
after  as  hearty  as  their  discipline  was  satisfactory. 

Many  a  teacher  has  shown  his  genius  for  governing  during  the  first 
few  days  of  school  by  giving  much  attention  to  physical  and  mental 
activity,  in  concert  or  command,  applying  or  introducing  military 
tactics  on  a  small  scale,  teaching  how  to  rise,  stand,  sit,  place  the  feet, 
speak  in  unison  at  a  word,  at  a  tap  of  the  bell,  by  a  movement  of 
the  hand,  etc. — Exchange. 


"  I  believe  that  any  Southern  university  is  doing  more,  through 
the  broad-minded  men  it  is  training  and  sending  into  life,  to  lift  up 
the  colored  race  than  nine-tenths  of  the  schools  for  higher  education 
of  the  negro,  and  if  these  universities  had  the  means  to  set  in  opera- 
tion academic  forces  to  study  and  investigate  and  digest  the  great 
problem,  instead  of  thrashing  out  old  straw,  their  power  would  be 
increased  tenfold.  It  is  wise  and  just  to  help  the  black  man,  but  it 
would  be  equally  wise  and  juit  to  recognize  that  the  white  man  is  the 
dominant  force,  and  that  he  will  act  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  aud 
training." — President  Edwin  A.  Aldei*vian^  University  of  North  Car- 
olina. 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Wxllitts  A.  Allkk, 
Principal  of  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  School. 


Miss  Willette  Allen,  editor  of  this  department,  is  entering  on  au 
•expedition,  which  is  of  especial  interest  to  friends  of  "  the  new  edu- 
cation ".  She  leaves  in  a  few  days  for  Chicago,  where  she  will  spend 
^  month  at  the  Chicago  University,  investigating  new  methods  in 
■advanced  Kindergarten  work.  She  will  be  accompanied  in  her  jour- 
ney and  studies  by  one  of  her  normal  students,  Mrs.  Scales,  who  is  to 
assist  her  with  the  kindergarten  class  next  year. 

It  has  long  been  Miss  Allen's  ambition  to  advance  kindergarten 
principles  into  the  class  in  which  primary  work  is  introduced.  One 
or  two  happy  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  made  in  her 
school  and  elsewhere;  and  those  who  benefitted  by  these  efforts  are 
•eager  for  their  renewal;  but  interest  has  not  been  sufficiently  general 
to  insure  continuation.  However,'Atlauta  is  growing,  educationally,, 
and  Miss  Allen  is  confidently  preparing  for  this  special  class  in  the 
fall.  Her  undertaking  is  anxiously  seconded  by  a  number  of  pa- 
rents, who  are  impatient  of  waiting  for  the  '^  mountain  to  come  to 
Mahomet''.  The  new  education  is  on  the  way  ;  it  is  already  heralded 
by  improvements  in  our' school  management;  but  when  it  comes,  the 
children  of  today  will  have  passed  and  they  will  altogether  miss  the 
spirit  of  inspiration  which  this  greatest  of  nineteeth  century  advances 
has  breathed  into  the  dead  forms  of  our  school  life. 


The  growth  of  the  kindergarten  in  Georgia  has  been  greatly  stim- 
ulated by  the  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal,  which  closes  this  school 
year  with  two  graduates  and  eleven  undergraduates. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  graduating  exercises  at  the  Woman's  Club 
rooms,  Saturday,  May  ii6,  was  the  "  Morning  in  the  Kindergarten", 
when  the  two  applicants  for  diplomas  carried  out  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  a  day  in  the  Kindergarten,  with  the  little  folks  of  Miss 
Allen's  class. 

The  success  of  these  Kindergarten  graduates  in  securing  positions, 
should  encourage  young  women  to  choose  this  most  beautiful  womBu's 
work. 


Miss  Willette  Allen  will  spend  the  month  of  July  at  Monteagle, 
where  she  will  have  charge  of  the  Kindergarten,  both  elementary  and 
.normal  departments,  in  the  school  of  methods.  B.  T.  J. 
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LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT. 


A.  L.  A.  Motto  : 
The  Best  Reading  for  the  Largest  Number  at  the  Least  Cost. 


EDITED    BY    ANNE    WALLACE. 

Realiziog  the  splendid  medium  offered  by  the  southern  educa- 
tional JOURNAL,  we  are  delighted  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  a  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  li- 
braries of  America  for  the  school  children.  So  closely  allied  are  the 
school  and  the  library  that  their  interests  are  identical.  The  school 
teaches  the  child  to  use  his  faculties  and  the  library  supplements  the 
school. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  by  Miss  Rose  Standish  Davis  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta,and  will  be  of  interest  to  the  modern 
educator. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  ROOM. 

A  correspondent  of  a  prominent  library  journal  has  lately  summed 
up,  (in  a  most  delightful  article,)  the  whole  field  of  juvenile  work  in 
these  concise  words,  ''In  the  world  of  little  people  lies  a  great  op- 
porunity";  this  world  presenting  its  wide  sphere  of  usefulness  finds 
expression  in  the  children's  room  of  the  modern  library. 

Two  rooms,  one  for  a  circulating  department,  and  one  for  a  re- 
ference and  reading  room  are  ideal  but  not  necessary.  These  rooms 
should  be  large,  light,  well-ventilated,  and  finished  in  light  colored 
Avoods,  as  nothing  dark  or  sombre  should  be  associated  with  child 
life.  In  some  convenient  spot  place  a  lavatory  to  teach  these  grimy 
little  patrons  to  always  handle  books  with  clean  hands. 

This  latter  room  should  be  modeled  so  as  to  gain  something  of  a 
kindergarten  effect,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  offend  the  older  children 
who  are  extremely  sensitive  about  being  thought  "babyish".  Place 
around  the  room  long  book  cases,  low  enough  for  the  children  to 
reach  the  books  and  thus  be  independent  of  the  assistant.  Low  tables 
with  the  accompanying  rubber-tipped  chairs  or  revolving  stools,  and 
larger  tables  and  chairs  for  the  older  children  should  be  provided. 
Now  secure  a  bulletin  board  of  some  form  or  shape  and  this  can  best 
be  determined  by  the  librarian  herself.  The  bulletin  board  may  be 
made  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  library  if  rightly 
used.  "  • 
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Granting  that  therein  plenty  of  wall  space,  and  ever  keeping  in 
mind  that  we  are  to  help  form  the  taste  of  the  children  and  incul- 
cate in  them  a  love  of  the  beautiful — granting  this,  I  repeat,  let  the 
walls  be  hung  with  the  most  beautiful  pictures;  select  copies  of  the 
Old  Masters  such  as  Raphael's  ''Sistine  Madonna",  Van  Dyck's 
"Baby  Btuart'';  modern  artists  might  be  represented  by  Hoffman, 
Landseer,  Henrietta  Sonner,  and  Rosa  Bonheur.  A  librarian  must 
look  at  all  these  details  through  the  eyes  of  a  child  combined  with 
wide  experience,  observation  and  a  knowledge  of  art. 

Place  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  where  they  will  obtain  the  best 
effect,  a  few  of  the  beautiful,  inexpensive  plaster-of-paris  casts;  some 
might  be  selected  from  the  Greek  classics,  others  irom  the  famous 
Barye  animals. 

A  large  American  flag  might  be  gracefully  draped  in  some  nook  or 
corner  as  a  patriotic  feature,  and  also  a  cabinet  of  curios  illustrativ^e 
of  the  sciences,  geology,  mineralogy,  etc.,  would  be  found  very  in- 
structive as  well  as  vastly  entertaining  to  the  boys. 

Place  the  juvenile  periodicals  and  bright  colored  books  on  the  tables 
and  have  vases  of  flowers  to  be  kept  supplied  by  the  children  them- 
selves. 

This  room  should  be  immaculately  clean,  daintily  beautiful,  and 
as  delightfully  instructive  as  ingenuity,  art,  and  a  trained  corps  of 
workers  can  make  it.  The  contents  of  the  room  should  not  be  in  a 
confused  mass ;  instead  the  effect  should  be  artistic  with  harmonious 
blending  of  colors,  graceful,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Now  comes  the  last  and  most  important  factor  of  all — the  children's 
librarian.  The  most  essential  qualifications  may  be  enumerated 
quite  rapidly. 

1.  A  sincere   love  for  children,  and  the  study  of  child  nature. 

2.  A  library  training  of  all  technical  details. 

3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  public  schools  in  connection  with  the 
library. 

4.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  juvenile  books — inside  as  well  as 
outside. 

Let  it  be  said  right  here  that  a  sympathetic  assistant  may  work 
wonders  with  these  little  people;  she  must  be  one  who  will  not  laugh 
if  some  little  girl  announces  it  as  the  height  of  her  literary  ambition 
to  "read  all  the  Elsie  books";  she  must  be  one  who  will  not  scold  if 
some  little  waif  returns  the  charred  remains  of  a  book  whose  recept- 
acle has  been  the  oven,  in  order  to  keep  it  from  the  clutches  of  a 
small  brother's  fist.  In  short,  she  must  be  one  who  will  remember 
that  children  live  in  a  gay  dream  world  of  their  own,  quite  unlike 
that  of  "grown-up-people",  and  she  must  strive  to  look  at  all  these 
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multitudiDOUs  details  through  the  bright  eolord  glasses  of  childhood. 

Several  years  ago^  at  the  opening  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library, 
invitation  placards  were  printed^  setting  forth  the  attractions  of  the 
children's  room  and  distributed  among  the  children  in  the  hospitals, 
homes,  asylums,  iresh-air  establishments,  etc.  Now  this  would  be  a 
capital  plan  to  adopt  when  there  are  interesting  educational  exhibits 
to  be  held  for  the  young  people,  and  these  placards  might  be  dis- 
tributed in  different  sections  of  the  city. 

There  are  so  many  sides  and  phases  to  this  important  question  that 
in  a  short  space  like  this  the  technical  side  must  remain  untouched. 

Now  for  one  last  word  in  regard  to  the  character  of  children's 
reading,  and  I  am  done. 

**  Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand, 
And  with  thy  little  hand  i 

Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  the  future's  undiscovered  land.'' 

In  this  case  the  portal  is  the  juvenile  department,  and  it  should  be 
the  attendant's  privilege  and  delight,  as  well  as  duty  to  help  mold 
these  plastic  little  minds  and  to  lead  them  from  one  stepping  stone  of 
literature  to  another.  All  ''wishy-washy",  "goody-goody"  books 
which  have  a  tendency  to  deaden  the  intellect  should  be  discarded,  and 
replaced  by  books  or  stories  of  a  stimulating  character.  It  the  child- 
ren's librarian  be  one  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name  the  success  of  this  de- 
partment will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  her  own  ingenuity,  tact 
and  skill,  and  long  after  the  '*  future  shall  have  become  the  past", 
some  child  now  grown  will  return  to  bless  the  attendant  who  first 
led  him  to  this  corner  of  bliss — the  children's  room. 


Value  of  Reading  in  Character  Building. — At  least  one- 
hal!  of  the  time  set  apait  for  reading  in  the  first  five  or  six  grades  of 
school  should  be  devoted  to  that  sort  of  reading  which  gives  little 
cone;ci(>U8  heed  to  the  mechanics  of  reading,  but  in  which  the  chil- 
dren live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  an  ideal  companionship, 
and  in  the  midst  of  scenes  and  events  that  tend  to  build  up  high 
ideals  of  character  and  modes  of  living.  In  this  way  the  supple- 
mentary reading  will  become  the  strongest  influence  in  character 
building  in  the  elementary  schools,  and,  too,  the  children  will  become 
much  better  readers  fri)m  the  standpoint  of  compression.  Nothing 
improves  the  elocution  so  much  as  a  strong  desire  to  give  utterance 
to  what  is  part  of  one's  own  thoughts  and  feelings. — Oeorge  P. 
Broion. 
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Among  the  Books. 

Old  Norse  Stories.     By  Sarah  Powers  Bradish.     American   Book 
Company. 

In  this  book  the  author  retells  those  strong  primitive  stories  drawn 
from  the  old  Edda  in  a  way  to  make  them  attractive  to  young  readers. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  familiar  our  children  are  with  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  myths  than  with  these  more  kindred  Norse  myths. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighleenth  century  this  rich  treasury  of 
imaginative  lore  was  unknown  to  those  near  Teutonic  tongues.  Since 
then  what  a  wealth  of  vigorous  Norse  fancy  has  poured  into  our 
literature.  This  little  book  tells  in  a  simple,  winning  way  the  stories 
that  are  our  rightful  heritage. 


Inductive  Course  in  English,  First  Book.  By  Duntre  &  Keely 
Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.     Cloth,  price  40  cents. 

The  teaching  of  language  is  a  most  important  and  difficult  one,  and 
teachers  find  a  good  text-book  most  helpful.  In  this  book  the  author 
seems  to  have  fully  answered  the  need.  The  plan  is  new  and 
thoroughly  scientific.  Each  lesson  is  suggestive  and  leads  the  child 
to  think  and  to  choose  the  right  word  for  expression.  This  First 
Book  is  intended  for  elementary  grades. 


The  History  of  Language.  By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  Macmillan 
Co.     Price  40  cents. 

Here  we  have  brief  introduction  to  the  new  science  of  comparative 
philology.  The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  definition  of  the 
science  of  language  and  its  scope  and  methods.  The  second  part  gives 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  structure  of  the  family  of  languages  to  which 
the  English  belongs.  The  last  chapter  introduces  the  reader  to  a  still 
wider  view  of  language,  by  a  discussion  of  the  questions  of  general 
philology.  The  work  is  written  with  great  clearness  and  definiteness, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  disputed  questions. 

American  Inventions  and  Inventors.  By  William  A.  Mo  wry,  Ph.D., 
and  Arthur  May  Mowry,  A.M.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

This  is  an  interesting,  stimulating  book.  The  progress  and  scope 
of  American  institutions  have  been  so  marvelous  that  it  is  instructive 
to  trace  their  growth.  While  intended  for  children  this  book  can  be 
read  with  benefit  by  adults.  The  style  is  graphic  and  the  work  is 
unique  in  its  subject  and  treatment. 
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With  the  Magazines. 

In  the  May  Atlantic  Professor  Hugo  MCiDsterberg  has  an  article  on  *^  School 
Reform  "  that  has  attracted  wide-spread  interest  and  criticism.  Professor 
Munsterberg  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  great  superiority  of  German  gym- 
nasia to  American  schools,  which  is  due,  he  thinks,  to  their  having  the  best 
possible  prescribed  curriculum,  which  is  far  superior  to  the  more  or  less  indis- 
criminate elective  system  used  in  this  country. 

Dr-  8.  Weir  Mitchell's  paper  addressed  to  college  girls,  in  the  June  Ladies^ 
Some  Journal,  should  have  the  widest  possible  reading.  It  is  the  viewpoiut 
of  a  scholar  and  physician  on  **  When  the  College  is  Hurtful  to  a  Girl.y 

In  connection  with  the  recent  eclipse  and  the  deep  interest  it  excited,  an 
article  in  the  current  Cosmopolitan  on  *'  The  Science  of  Astronomy  in  the  year 
1900, '^  is  of  especial  timeliness.  It  is  written  by  the  Frenchman,  Camilie 
Fiammarlon,  one  of  the  world's  great  astronomers. 

With  the  Julv  issue  the  publishers  of  Self- Culture  Magazine  change  the 
title  to  the  Modern  Culture  Magazine.  The  substituliou  of  the  new  name  for 
the  old  marks  the  advance  to  an  era  distinctly  characterized  as  one  enriched 
by  **  modern  culture  in  every  department  of  human  endeavor.  As  hereto- 
fore, the  magazine  will  be  the  organ  of  no  party  or  creed  but  will  keep 
steadily  in  view  its  constant  aim  of  promoting  the  higher  life  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  nation.  Subscription  price  $1.00  per  year.  The  Werner  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio. 

The  subject  of  high-school  teachers'  salaries  is  the  main  feature  of  Mr.  E. 
E.  Hill's  essay  in  the  June  forum  on  **  Teaching  in  High  Schools  as  a  Life 
Occupation  for  Men."  After  postulating  the  truth  that  we  need  the  very 
highest  ability  in  tho^ie  set  apart  to  train  the  young,  he  compares  the  salaries 
received  by  teachers  with  the  amounts  earned  in  other  walks  of  life,  and 
draws  conclusions  which  will  be  shared  by  ail  thinking  minds. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  North  American  Review  Professor  J.  R.  Straton 
discusses  the  question  "  Will  Education  Solve  the  Race  Problem  ?"  and  pre- 
sents arguments  and  statistics  in  support  of  his  belief  that  it  will  not. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY 

THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

BEGINS  JUNE  21st  AND  ENDS  SEPTEMBER  1st. 


CourAe^  will  be  g'.ven  la  almost  all  subjects  Tn  addition  to  the  rej^ular  c^turses  t'lere  will 
be  a  Urge  iium  ^er  of  tree  e  Uertaianients  and  speci'tl  lectures  and  c mrse^  by  eminent  specialists 
Irum  otht-r  lu^tituttons.  Huch  at  Presi'leiit  Guiisaulu<i  dc  A-rmoar  Institute,  President  Draper 
of  the  Unive  sity  of  Illinois  Pr^aldent  Meidenhi  l  oi  W  ircester  »'olytech  ilc  Institut',  Presl  »enl 
ThwinK  oi  Western  Ke^ivo  Univerhity,  Profeitsor  ecrlplure  of  Yale  University,  and  President 
Bashford  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Tc^riC^ei's  will  11 'id  courses  that  will  exactly  meet  their  wants.  Summer  Qaarter  work 
coun  U  towiirt  a  decree  the  same  as  work  in  any  other  quarter.    Expenses  are  low. 

The  c  rcular  of  announcements  will  be  seat  free  upon  application  to 

JEROME  H.  RAYMOND.  President. 

MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA. 


Horsford'8  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  efl&cient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  languor 
and  exhaustion,  so  common 
in  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill- 
ness it  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic  giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  reilrlno.  quiets  the 
nerves  and  induces  refreshing  sitep. 


Sold  by  Drugrsrists. 

Oeotifne  bears  name  HoifSFOBO'8 
on  the  wrapper. 


GET  YOUR  Bijmij  5jj,Jj5^  Le^g^^ 

Journals,  Cash  Books, 
Binding,  >*']pf'rrntyping 

'  etc.,  eic,  oi 

Tbe  Franklin  Printing  &  Pabiisliing  Co., 

G£0.  W.  HABRISON,  Manager 

(8Ut»  PrlBtrr),  AtlRllf^,  Gl|« 

4G9*CofUt</<  them  be/ore  placing  your  orders.' 


cured  without  pHin. 
No  knife  used.  Cure 
t^uaranteed.  80 
years  experience. 
Sanitarium  for  those 
■"■■■^■^■■■^■■^■^"in  last  stages.  Send 
lor  tree  book.  Address,  Bkllkview  San- 
ITAKIUM,   i^elleview,  Florida. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  and  Hospital, 

OF  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS*. 

The  LarKcat  and  Best  Equipped 
Homeopathic   Medical  CoUefte  in  ihe  World. 

The  41st  Annual  sesaion  opens  September,  1900. 
The  i  oUeve  curriealam  embraces  tbe  following 
leatnres: 

1.    A  Koar  Years'  Graded  Collegiate  Oonrse. 

8  Hospital  add  Dispensary  Clinical  I..»trQetion 
by  the  College  staiT. 

3.  Fourteen  Omeral  Clinioa  and  Sixty  Bab  Clinics 
each  »nd  every  week  of  the  season. 

4.  During  the  year  ending  April  1,  18M,  there 
were  treated  in  the  Hospital  and  Dispensary  by  our 
own  staff,  20,913  oases 

6.  Actual  Laboratory  Instruollon  In  Thoroughly 
Equipped  Laboratortes. 

For  announcements  and  sample  copies  of  CUnique, 
address  the  registrar. 

JAMES  E.  COBB.  M.D. 

E.  8.  BAILEY,  M.D.,  Dean, 

2811-13  Cottaga  Qrova  Ave..  Chicago 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTIIUTE, 

Cottage  City,  Mass. 

Five  Hundrt-d  Stndems.  Forty  lustniotors. 

8eud  for  64-Prfge  Circular. 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY.    Hyde  Park.  Mats. 


blBRAttV  HEGISTEH. 

Exactly  what  every  librarian  as  well  as 
every  individual  should  have  to 
keep  a  systematic  record  and  track 
of  books.  Co8is  but  a  trifle  and  is 
astonishingly  convenient.  Just  out. 
Nothing  like  it.  Order  a  sample 
copy  tcday  for  examination. 

Addms  BlXIiEK  PKIHTIHG  COfflPAHV 

CANAL  DOVER,  OHIO. 


THOUSANDS 

of  day  school  teachers  can  instruct  in 
music  by  using  tbe 

BIRDSALL  HELPS 

'  I  heartily  recommend  bin  method  of  teaching 
Theor>''  and  Harmony.    It  iiuppltes  a  long-felt 
want  m   c)s»8    work.*'    Catubkink   Reynolds, 
Director  of  Music.  State  Norntal,  Edinboro,  Pa. 
Send  30  cents  lor  a  n«at  little  music  pack- 
et,  explalninr  theory    and  harmony  of 
music.  Mad  full  parclculara  as  to  tha  helps 
for  teachera. 

S.    H.    BIRDSALL, 

B«x  1002,  FOicT  COLLIHS,  COLO. 


MONTEAGLE! 


The  fireat « 

Southern  Chautauqua, 
Summer  Schools  ii<  Assembly. 


TOP  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND  MOUNTAINS. 


Special  attractions  this  sammer— a  complete  Method  School,  under  ablest  teach^r^.  A  School 
of  Methods  for  Primary  Sundajr-School  Taachers  also.  Th^  SciooU  o^  Mu^ic,  expression. 
Physical  Education,  LAuguaxes,  Sciences.  English,  etc,  will  be  of  the  first  clans.  Many  attrito* 
tions  will  appear  on  the  platform,  as  Edwin  Markham,  the  poet,  author  of  *'  The  Man  wiih  the 
Hoe."  Prof.  Tripler,  with  his  Liquid  Air.  Katharine  OliTdr.  Bertaa  Kunz-Bilcer.  M«dame  D'Ep- 
pioghousen-Bailey,  Kishop  Vincent.  Dr.  Cadman.  Dr.  Wllletts,  ani  many  others.  l>elight(al 
orchestra,  and  yocalims  of  national  reputation  will  appear.  Ueduoed  rat)^  on  raiiroad<(. 
Board  in  the  Teachers'  homes  very  low.  It  is  an  inexpensive  place  tor  a  summer  outlnv  where 
wearied  people  can  have  both  rest  and  keen  enjoyment.  Nifhts  always  cool.  Ko  malaria.  No 
mosquitoes.    For  full  program  or  information,  address 


WT>       T3ZIVTVT1?       NASHVILLE,  TBNN. 
•    XX.    JTA  X  im  Cif  (Afier  June  1st.  Moatesgle,  Tenn. 


) 


UNIVERSITY  DF  MICHIGIII. 

SUMMER  SESSION, 
JULY  2— AUGUST  11,  1900. 

Courses  will  be  offered  in  all  leadins:  Academic  Stu<Uee,  in  Law,  and  in  Engiueering. 

For  information  and  circulars,   address, 

JOHN  O.  REED, 

731  South  Twelfth  Street.  An  Arbor,  Mich. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY,    '"'"t^.... 

QCACnM    nir    lOnn  Forty    courses  in  Greek,   Latin.    Semitic. 

O&MOUll    Ur     I9UU.  English,   German.   Fhiloeopoy,  Bducation. 

History.  Economics,  Mathematics,  Phytdcs, 

Sixth    Year,    July    9-AligU8t    17.      ThHoc^^loris  u^^rpasied  for  summer 
AM»  MM   w^m   «»•-  AVMAiMu  school  work.    It  combines  the  coolness  and 

$25.00  FOR  THE  SESSON.  f^V,'*'",;'  g?  «»oery  of  the  hlght.  OTer- 

looking  ihe  Harlem  and  the  Hudson,  «rith 
the  advantages  of  the  great  city.    For  "  Announcements,"  address 

MARSHALL  8.  BROWN, 

*      UNIVERSITY  HEIGHTS,  NEW  YORK  OITY. 
WE    HAVE    THE     VACANCIES     AND    WANT    TEACHERS    TO    FILL    THEM. 

And  the  applications  are  DIREOT  frorn  eniplovert,  too.  If  yoa  are  ambitioaa  to 
better  yoar  po8ltloa,'or  wish  to  obtain  a  place  in  another  locality,  or  yoar  poeitioa 
is  not  entirely  conifenia',  oommanlcate  with  us.  For  10  years  we  have  advanced  the 
interest  of  graduates  posse  sing  strong  records.    InforniAtiaa  for  a  stamp. 

CEI«TRAL  TEACHERS'  BUREAU.  (EDW.  C.  DiXON).   1420   CHESTNUT    STHEET,    PHILADELPHIA. 


faculty: 

WILLETTK  A.  ALLEN,  Principal, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Kiadergartnln?. 

MARGARET  M.  COOK,  Mothers'  and  S.  S.Ck>urses.  LLEWELEN  D.  SCOTT,  Science. 


i 


e^   School  Book  Talk  S^ 


The  Carnefix  Practical  Sight  Word  Reading  Chart  is 

acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  the  best;  adopted  by  the 
government  for  Porto  Rican  schools  over  all  competitions ; 
to  be  used  in  the  government  schools  of  Manila.  Used  for 
beginners  in  English  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Johnson's  Speller,  by  B.  C.  Branson,  marks  a  new  era  in 
teaching  correct  foundation  principles  for  good  spelling  and 
good  English. 

Some  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful  educators 
in  America  pronounce  the  Johnson  Readers  to  be  superior 
to  any  others  on  tne  market.  Carefully  edited  by  teachers 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  educational  work.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated,  well  printed,  artistically  and  substan- 
tially bound. 

Lee's  Histories  are  wonderfully  interesting  books.  The 
author  has  a  happy  faculty  of  writing  history  so  as  to  make 
it  exceedingly  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive. 

If  yon  are  not  acquainted  with  Johnson's  Writing  Books, 
Grammars,  Arithmetics,  etc.,  etc.,  you  are  just  a  little  bit 
behind  the  times. 

TTJ"  I   A  charming  booklet,  '*  The  Revival  of  Interest 

1  1  Cw  ♦  in  Southern  Letters,"  "  Literature  in  the 
South,"  by  Chas.  W.  Kent  and  Hamilton  Mabie.  Sent 
free  on  application. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

901-903-905  East  Main  Street, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


ELLIPTICAL  TELLDRIAN 


INVENTED  BY  D.  T.  WILLIAMS. 


PATENTED  MARCH  14,   I80l>. 


BEST  FOR  GENERAL  SCHOOL  USE.  and  tub 
CHEAPEST  IN  THE   WORLD — .,«- 


ILLUSTRATES    CLEARLY 

The  KevululiOD  of  Iba  Eurth  sroundthe  Sun,  DhiI;-  KDlali.m  c.n  iu  Aiii,  InclinatioD 
at  the  Karth'i  Axis,  and  why  the  eeaenns  change,  how  lbs  limiu  of  Zones  are 
Uxed.  why  daye  vary  in  length  in  different  IniitudeB.  niiihtleH  tlaye  and  dajless 
mehts  near  the  poles,  the  aun'f  rising  north  i>f  eaiit  in  suiTimrr  and  etiolh  of  east  in 
winter  munlha:    Sultlices,  Equinoxi^s,    I'erihi'lion   and   Aphelion  clearly   marked; 

ALSO  SHOWS  ELLIPTICAL  ORBIT  OP  EARTH. 

The  Faculty  ol  Ihe  Stue  Kormal  Bcbool,  Alheni.  Gi..  lara^    -'Itliouropioion  that  It  ti 
■  lllhiCl>clHlai<dIaril." 

Hon.  O.  R.  (ilenn.  Stale  School  Commi«ioiier,myB-    "  Tb[«  Tfllnrlan  la  oncof  the  very 


PRICES  COMPLETE,  l.\  LOCK  BOX: 
Retail,  $7.00.  WholcMle,  $5.00. 


Address  all  orders  to 

SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL, 

A  -I-T   A  1S.TT  A    GA. 


THE    AOL-icrx7ri  I  cr 

.  .  Summer  Schools. 

ASHEVILLE,  N.  C 
July  2— August  25,    - 

Comprising — 

The  Boston  School  of  Expression,  six  teachers ; 
The  Atlanta  Berlitz  School  of  Languages,  two  teachers; 
The  Asheviile  School  of  Fine  Arts,  three  teachers; 
The  American  Kindergarten  and  Normal  Training  School  of  New 
York,  one  teacher. 
Also,  Department  of  History,  English  Literature,  Pedagogy  and  Psy- 
chology,  Elocution,  Physical  Culture,   Photography,  Hygiene,  Stenogra- 
phy and  Typewriting,  in  charge  of  skilled  instructors,  and 

The  Asheviile  Summer  School  and  Conservatory 

FERDINAND  DUNKLEY,  Director, 

With  the  following  Faculty: 

PIANO-^Madame  Elsa  von  Grave- Jonas  (Univ.  of  Mich.). 

Ferdinand  Duukley  (Royal  College  of  Music,  London). 
VOICE— Dr.  Ion  A.  Jackson  (New  York). 

Miss  Emily  D.  Reynolds  (New  York), 
VIOLIN— Henri  Ern  (New  York). 
VIOLONCELLO— Bruno  Steindel  (Chicago). 
PIPE  ORGAN— Ferdinand  Dunkley. 
SIGHT  SINGING— Caryl  Florio. 
THEORY,  HARMONY  and  )  ^    ^.       ^  ^     , , 
HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,     )  Ferdinand  Dunkley. 

PEDAGOGICS  and  CHORUS— Thomas  J.  Pennell. 
ENSEMBLE  PLAYING— Henri  Ern  and  Bruno  Steindel. 


FACULTY  CONCERTS  and  RECITALS  WEEKLY. 

Sight  Singing,  Theory,  Harmony  and  History  of  Music  FREE 
to  all  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Students. 

Delightful  climate  and  magnificent  mountain  scenery. 
For  catalogue  and  further  particulars  address 

ARCHIBALD  A.  JONES,  President, 

Asheviile,  N.  C. 


The  Univepsily  ol  Gbicago 


THE  SUMMER 
QUARTER 


THE  CIRCULAR  OF  INFORMATION  for  the  Summer 
Quarter  of  1900  at  the  University  of  Chicago  presents 
a  most  attractive  programme  for  those  wh  >  are 
interested  in  spending  some  part  or  all  of  the  sum- 
mer months  in  study. 


THE  STAFF 

One  hundred  and  eleven  teachers  and  lecturers  will  be  in  residence, 
their  University  rank  being  as  follows: 

ProfeFsors  2R  Associate  Instructors 5 

Associate  Professors  i3  AK^istant  iQstructon 7 

Attlsunt  Professors  15  Doceiits '^. 

,  lostructord 35  Resders ,  . .  .2 

ttpecl&l  App)late2s  from  the  Uulverslty  and  outside 1% 

^  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  COURSES 

Instruct'on  will  be  given  in  twenty-eight  distinct  departnaenta 
in  the  University,  and  also  in  the  Divinity  School.  In  these  various  de- 
partments a  targe  number  of  distinct  courses  are  announced,  thus  afford- 
ing a  very  wide  range  of  subjects.  4b^ 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS 

Among  those  from  outside  the  University  who  will  give  instruction  are 
Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  of  Cornell  University ;  Professor  F.  M. 
Warren,  of  Western  Reserve  University  j  Professor  Maurice  Bloomfle^d, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Professor  Julius  Goebel,  of  Leiand  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University;  President  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  Colby  University; 
Professor  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  of  Vanderbilt  University;  Professor  J. 
S.  Rig^s,  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  ;  Professor  A.  C.  McGiffert, 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

UNIVERSITY  OPEN  LECTURES 

The  programme  of  the  University  Open  Lectures,  to  which  persons  who 
are  not  regularly  matricuUted  in  the  University  will  be  admitted  on 
moderate  terms,  is  a  very  attractive  one. 


For  Circulars  or  other  Information,  address 

The  UnlHBraily  of  Ghloigo,  ChlDBgo^  III. 

~^ — ^ 


TEACHERS 
...    OF 

nif  D  our  works  on  that  subject  t'>  be  all  that  yr*^  claim  for  them,  and  we  claim  a  good  deal. 
Certain  of  these  wrks  ate  designed  especially  for  the  use  o'  grammar  schools,  high 
schools  and  academies,  and  have  a  large  clrcuUtlon  in  this  state.    Tht-lr  titles  are 
RIRST     L^SSSONS     IN     BOOICICeePINO 
NBlfl£     INTROO\JCTI^B     BOOKKBePINO. 
NBSflf     C07UCPUBTB     BOOKKBPBINO. 
THB     PRPCCTIOnU     SV')TB7IIC     OP     BUSINBSS    TRniNINO. 
OPPICe     ROUTINB     nND     BOOKKBBPINC 
These  works  are  in  h&rmony  with  the  advanced  educational  spirit  of  tlie  times,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  unq  'a  ift«»d  endorsement  of  leadins  educators  and  business  men. 
Correspondence  from  teacliers  of  the  commercial  branches,  school  principals  and  superin- 
tendchts  IS  I espectfully  solicited.    |iirJii£iI%K%  A  KOUEKH.  pabliMli^rs, 

New  York,    Rochealer,  H.  T.    CblenffO. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE— PHILADELPHIA. 


The  pressing  need  in  connection  with  the  new  and  rapid  growth  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  public  schools  and  academies  of  this  country  is 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.  To  meet  this  demand ,  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  commercial  branches  has  been  organized  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce AND  Finance,  Drdxel  Institute. 

The  Course  includes  Commercial  Geography,  History  of  Commerce,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Banking  and  Finanee,  and  the  English  and  Spanish  Languages, 
in  addition  to  the  practical  subjects  of  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  and  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete  commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years'  experience  in  general  teaching, 
or  have  been  graduated  from  a  normal  school  of  approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year.  Circulars  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  Registrar  of  th:s  Intitule.    JAMES  MtcXLISTER,  LL.  D.,  Pretident. 

Solicitor  of  Patents 

AND 

Mechanical  Expert. 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  PATENTS.  DESIGNS.  TRADE 

MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS  SECURED. 

Investigations  and  opinions  regarding  novelty  and  patentability  of  devices, 

and  scope,  validity  and  infringement  of  patents. 
Consultation  with  manufacturers  regarding  mechanical  problems. 
Assistance  in  patent  matters  to  Attorneys  in  general  practice. 
Expert  testimony  in  patent  litigation. 

Eighteen  years  practice  in  Chicago. 

Member  of  the  Chicago  Patent  Law  Association. 

Associate  in  Washington. 

CYRUS    KBHR, 

East  Tennessee  National  Bank  Building, 

KNOXVILLE,  -         TENNESSHE. 


ALKAHEST  LYCEUM  SYSTEM. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

1.  Faves  one  half  ttaecMtof  platform  atlractlona. 

2.  Brings  the  master  miDdj  of  the  age  for  the  first  time  io  reach  of  the  tcwos. 
a.    FuriiUhea  an  organizer,  or  pays  i>ome  one  in  the  placA  to  organise. 

4.    Qi\  es  a  bigh-clasi  Eouthern  magazine  free  to  the  lyceum  mtml>er8. 


Some  Attractions  for  Next  Season. 

Edwin  Markham,  DeWitt  Miller.  Fred  Emerson  Broolc«,  Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters,  Dr.  A.  A.  Wit 
lits,  Dr.  Roland  D.  Grant,  Hon.  Luther  Manithiss,  etc.    Concert  companies,  etc. 


%A|anfAfl A  teacher,  or  other  inflaential  Tier^on,  to  organize  a  Lyceum  at  home.    A 

fVdllitSU MONTH'S  SALAdV  for  a  WE-CK'S  WO  XK.     Good  sumiuer  work  lor  teachers. 


A  LIBRARY  FOR  A  TEACHER  OF  HISTORY. 

We  Take  Pleasure  In  Calling  the  Attant'oii   of    Teachers  of   History    to  the    Pollowl  g 

Valuable  Books. 

MBTHOD 

I  StuJIea  In  Enropcan  and  American  hiatory.  F.  M.  Fling.  Ph.  D  ,  and  H.  W.  Caldwell,  A.M» 
A  manual  setting  forth  the  principles  and  plans  of  the  "Source  Study"  methi.d.  Price  ll.OU. 

i!  Outline  of  Historical  Methsd,  F.  M  Fling.  A  series  of  papers  on  Crlt'cism  of  Sourcts, 
Synthetic  Operations,  etc.,  Prof.  Kdw.  W.  Bourne  lYale)  says:  "I  shall  use  'Historical 
Method'  in  one  or  more  of  my  courses."    Price  60  cents. 

NOUK€E  M^TKRIAI. 
I    A  Sarv^jr  of  Amerleiin  Hlatory,    Cahh^cll.    Source  extracts.    Price  75 cents. 

II  Moin<*  «lf  ^nt  AinerleAU  li^iflMliitArs.    C^aldwell.    Source  extracts,  treating  of  ten 
American  Statesmen,  from  Gallailn  to  B  aine.    Price  75  cents 

III    TerrliorlMl  0«>«'elop^iii^iit,    Caldwell.    Source    extrnctH    trenlting    of     Colonial 
Boundaries,  Northwestern  Territory.  Louisiana  Purcha?e,  Alaslta,  Hawaii,  the  PhiJli- 
pines,  etc.    Valuable  for  class  or  library.    Price  7)  cents. 
IT    filrA^li  Mnd  Kutanu  f^lvlllBntloii,    Flini^.    A  collection  of  source  material  In  ten 

chapters,  touching  up^n  salient  toplc*^  of  Grej^lan  and  Roman  hl-tory.    Price  60  cenn. 
T    t^ivlllBAifott   Itt   file   JHlddle   Ayes.    Guernsey   Jones,   Ph.  I)  ,  Source  extracts. 
Price  60  cents. 
The  seven  volumes  sent  postpaid  for  tA  50. 

Address,    J   H.  JH f  LIjER,  Pnbllfiher,  Llneoin,  STebra^kii. 


MPTHODS  '       HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Characterize  the  good   teacher;  lack  of  methods' S  U  M  M  E  R    .*.    SCHOOL 

the  poor  teacher.    To  succeed  learn  from  success- 
ful people. 

The  TEACHERS'  and  STUDENTS'  ju,y  5  to  August  15 

LIBRARY 


I    Fifty-two  courses  in  Arts  and  Sciences. 

.     .        ,      ,         .    '    The  work  is  especldlly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
Is  the  only   EXCYCLOPEDIA  for  school  teach-, teachers. 

ers.    It  t?o°t*j"«  ill^.  If*'^^"?®^^^^^^^  Werner  as  well  as   men  admitted  to  all  the 

iSS?u^o^:o"s^a'tl"  srpe;iu^tendent^.'^*Ti^^^  5^"l^Tf/»'^  '"^  K.Klneering  and  in  Geological 

hookhasH  years  of  merited  buccesi.    It  has  noi'»«*"'™*  ^"^ 

ilval       KEVl-JFD  TO  DvTE.       PRICE,  $2  OOi    For  pamphlet  containing  descriptions  of  the 
Agents  Wamtco.    Saisflc  Paoca  Fate,      courses  and  fttateraeni of  expenses,  apply  to 

I  J.  L.  LOVE,  Clerk, 

T.  S.  DENISOW,  Pub:iSh  r,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ICSrj)  Randolph  S.reet,    -    -    -     -    CHICAGO.,  N.  8.  EHALER,   Chairman. 


There  is  great  strength  of  purpuse,  gentleness  of  manner,  firmness 
in  discipline,  and  a  whole-hearted  love  displayed  by  the  eye  and 
voice  of  the  teacher.  The  voice  can  he  cultivated  and  the  eye 
trained  by  the  teacher  who  uoderstands  the  necessity  of  doing  it. 
The  ordinary  teacher  does  not  realize  the  power  over  her  pupils 
which  the  eye  and  the  voice  cao  give  her  id  restraining,  commaDd- 
tDg,  managing,  and  interesting.  Neither  does  she  understand  that 
failure  often  comes  to  her  in  spite  of  all  her  efiorts,  because,  with  her 
voice  she  rasps  the  childish  feelings,  stirs  up  evil  emotions,  and 
awakens  antagonism  all  through  tlie  school. — Hon.  Henry  Sabin, 
lotcfi. 


Summer  School  for  Teachers 

SIX  WEEKS  iwi.»  *»^j.  Mj  t.  .^  c^iM  rrid.r.  An«.  i»  OPEN  TO  ALL 

COL.   FRANCIS  W.  PARKER  AND  THE  HEADS   OF  TEN   DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY  OF  THE  COOK   COUNTY   NORMAL   SCHOOL 

Afullcorptof     I      UoequBledattractionsforteBiliBra  and  others  who    I  Lincoln  Pirk 
liutnicton    and           wwlj  to  tombi|.Br«r™tiODiind9Qmmer  study.          and  lh«  jhoftl 
cxullcntfidliticil     Writ,  („t  circ°" '  onuinrmlTtron^"  ^ip,  it>*  DirK«r    I  ot  Like  Michigan 
EMANUEL  R.    BOYER,  603   Marqutttt  Bulldinji.  Chicano 


lOSE  BICYCLEHilFREE 

K52tsJ!KI2'*W''  oektui  advahoe. 
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How  TO  Make  a  Livrxo  and  How  to  Live. — Every  boy  born 
into  the  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  maintaining  himself  in 
honest  independence.  There  are  but  three  ways  of  living — by  work- 
ing, by  begging,  or  by  stealing.  Every  productive  occupation  which 
adds  anything  to  the  capital  of  mankind,  if  followed  assiduously,  with 
a  desire  to  understand  everything  connected  with  it,  is  an  ascending 
stair  whose  summit  is  nowhere,  and  from  the  ascending  steps  of 
which  the  horizon  of  knowledge  perpetually  enlarges. — J.  A.  Froude, 

How  to  make  a  living  is  certainly  a  problem  for  solution,  and  one 
that  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  school  men.  But  there  is  one  that 
towers  ab6ve  it  as  does  the  oak  above  the  hedge  bush.  It  is  "  How 
to  Live."  Not  how  to  live  physically,  or  how  to  live  mentally,  or 
how  to  live  morally,  or  how  to  live  socially,  but  "How  to  Live  Com- 
pletely." Who  13  teaching  this  in  school?  Where  is  the  text-book 
for  this  fine  science — this  perfect  art?  It  may  not  be  **all  of  life  to 
live,"  but  it  is  far  more  than  most  of  us  have  ever  begun  to  compre- 
hend. Let  qs  have  the  science  and  art  of  life — of  living.  The 
science  of  arithmetic  is  good,  of  language  better,  but  the  science  of 
life  is  the  best — that  great  science  for  which  all  others  were  made. — 
The  Educational  Exchange, 


^Be$t  Opportunity 


We  want  an  earnest,  energetic  teacher  to  represent  the  Jourxal  at 
every  teachers'  institute  in  the  South,  to  be  held  during  19U0.  Many  can 
earn  good  money  working  for  the  Joural.     Why  not  you  ? 

Our  Proposition  to  institute  Workers  is  tbe 
most  CfDeral  made  1^  Jlny  PnblisMng  firm. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Write  at  once,  giving  full  particulars  and  terri- 
tory desired.  We  furnish  complete  agent's  outfit,  and  give  exclusive 
county  rights.  Address, 

The  Southern  Educational  Journal, 

Atlanta,  Qa. 


^  Institute  Jlgents. 


Colouel  Parker  says  he  means  to  make  the  children  who  come  to 
the  Chicago  Institute  think  they  have  made  a  blessed  mistake  and 
got  into  Heaven  instead  of  into  school.  Certainly  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  best  Heaven  we  can* conceive  will  be  present — free- 
dom, love  and  wisdom. 


Pictures  and  Casts  for  School  Decoration 

Foreign  Photographs  and  Carbons  d-rectly 
from  the  original  masterpieces  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  Exhibitions  of  pictures  ar- 
ranged and  sent  free  to  schools  wishing  to 
raise  a  fund  for  Art  Decoration. 

Chicago  Art  Education  Co., 
1223  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  111. 

Write  for  Calalogue. 


PEACOCK'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCT. 

(Peacock's  School  for  Bo>t.) 

SAN  ANTONIO,     •     TEXAS. 

WeSLEY  Peaoocx,  Ph.B..  Univ.  of  Ga. 

Chicas:o   Free  Kindergarten 
Normal  Training  School. 

Organlzod  1881.  Inco  poratod  1883. 

EVA  B  WH.T.n0RE,  Geo  Supt. 

ANNA  e.  BRYAN.  Prin. 

AddreM,  Free  Klndergfaricn  Association, 

ARMOUR  IiNSTITUTE, 
3ld  St.  and  Armoor  ave.,  Chicaro*  Iil. 

HOTEL  . . . 
CUMBERLAND. 

CUMBERLAND  ISLAND,  GA. 

Seasou  opens  June  let.  The  Hotel 
and  Cottages  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired  aud  painted.  New  Bath 
Houses  erected.  Car  Line  in  first 
class  order.  A  New  and  Substantial 
Steamboat  Pier.  A  fine  Orchestra 
and  New  Dancing  Pavilion.  Excel- 
lent Cuisine  aud  first-class  Service. 
For  special  rates  address. 

Lee  T.  5hackelford,  Mgr. 
R.  L.  Bunkley,  Prop. 


The  School  Agency 

Recammendt  Presldeut?,  Profes>on» 
Superintend  ents,Prlnclpal8,A»8lBtaat<«, 
Goveroesses,  Music,  Art,  Elocution 
and  Commercial  teachers  io  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Families  throughout  the 
South  and  Southwest  Prompt  and 
Faithf  qL  Write  for  circuit  is. 
Addr.ss  J.  M.  Dewberryi  NIgr. 
Saven  years  experience. 

S!!!^,.  Birmineham,  (la. 


Gardiia  Teachers'  Jounal 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  EDUCATION. 

Contributions  from  Leading  8o*Jth  Carolina 
and  other  Southern  Teachers.  86  large  pagef. 
s-pecial  Features  of  forth-coming  isKues :  A  i  eries 
ot  Articles  on  the  Klndergar'en,  by  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Lining,  Charleston,  S.  C;  Studies  in  Literary 
Masterpieces,  by  the  Teachers  of  English  in  the 
Colleges  of  the  8Ute.  OM  Cento  a  Yrnr,  Low 
enoutsh,  but  made  still  lower  by  our  Club  Rate^t 
and  Special  uffeis.    Send  for  Sample  CopieM. 

CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  JOURNAL, 

Lancaster,  S.  C. 

i|i|i4f*tfV9Q  QffBBTTVn  ^°  colleges    school*. 
IfiACtlfiftii  SUii«itlU  and  families  FREE  OP 
24ih  year.  CHARQK. 

AMERICAN  Teacher's  Bureau,  St.  Louis. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Georgia  Teacliers' Association 

Cumberland  I^iland,  6a.  (off  Brunswick), 


VEir  LOW  MIES  Vlt 


SOUTHERN .  ,  .  , 

^=-!.  RAILWAY 


FROM  ALL  GEORGIA  POINTS. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  June  25,  26  and  27,  with  final  limit  July 
4,  1900,  inclusive,  at  one  fare,  plus  $2.00,  Sl.OO  of  which 
goes  to  the  Association  to  cover  membership  fee. 

A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  SUMMER  TRIP  at  a  SMALL  COST 


For  rates  or  further  information  call  on  or  address  any  Agent  Southern  Railway. 

H.  F.  GARY,  T.  P.  A.,  Macon,  Ga.  C.  P.  J0H5^S0N,  T.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BROOKS  MORGAN,  B.  P.  A.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  M.  GULP,  T.  M.,     W.  A.  TURK,  G.  P.  A.,    S.  H.  HARD WIGK,  A.  G.  P.  A.. 
Washington,  D.  G.  Washington,  D.  C.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


TH  E  N  f  W  , 

IPUSLIC  Llh.i 


ASTOR.  Ll:K>»k    a 
TILOth    fx^KfS   .AT 


Jl^e  ^oiit\)eri)  Fdu^atiopal Journal. 

Vol.  18.  ATLANTA.  GA.,  JULY.  1900.  No.  9. 

PUBUBHBD  IN  THE  INTBBBST  OF  KDUC^TION  IN  THB  SOUTH, 

At  THB  OFnoB  or  Thb  Vuammjaih  Puirnvo  A  PcsLnnNO  Co..  Qbo.  W.  Harribon,  MUnaobb, 

65-71  Irj  Street,  AUaota,  Oeorgla. 

EMILY  8.  HARRISON,  EDITOR. 

SUBSORIPnON  PRICE.  ONE   DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM.   IN  ADVANCE.    Tbial  SubscrxptioII 
FouB  MoiiTBB  FOB  2Sc.  IN  STAiin.   To  CIqIm  oI  FItc,  14.00.  To  ClabB  of  Ten,  t7.fi0. 


ADVERTISma  RATES.  $1.00  PER  INCH.    AdyertlMmenU  should  be  in  hand  by  the  6tb  to 
tilBure  their  insertion  in  next  Issue. 


HOW  TO  BTTBSOSIBfl.— Tott  oan  subsoribe  through  your  County  Superintendents  who 
will  make  you  a  receipt  for  any  money  paid  him. 

If  the  money  Is  not  oonvenient.  we  will  send  paper,  parable  nest  pay  day,  if  you  will  give  us 
an  aooepted  order  on  your  County  Superintendent  for  not  less  than  a  year's  ttubsoription. 

We  issue  monthly,  on  the  10th  of  each  month  in  the  year.  Any  one  falling  to  get  his  paper 
within  five  days  sfter  the  date  of  Issue  will  confer  a  faTor  by  notifying  us,  when  auother  paper 
will  be  sent,    FMureUtdowrtiievauBitfaUrapontBHlUifintkimaUer. 

99*  Yovr  name  will  be  continned  on  our  boote  when  your  tubecHptiomexpireiunlemifOunoil/ff  ui  fo 
diaeontfame  the  JoumaL 

Address  sll  oomatimiostloas,  ssd  make  sll  remlttsnoes  to 

THE  SOUTHERN  BDUOATIONAL  JOURNAL.  Box  416,  Atlanta,  Os. 
jintered  at  the  Poet-office  at  Atlanta.  Oa..  as  second-class  matter. 


The  New  Educational  System  in  Cuba. 

Leonora  Beck  Ellis. 

When  the  United  States  assumed  the  guardianship  of  Cuba,  a  far 
heavier  responsibility  became  ours  than  the  temporary  feeding  of 
those  hungry  thousands,  or  the  defense  of  the  little  nation  against 
Spanish  and  other  hostile  armies  and  fleets ;  a  graver  obligation  de- 
volved at  once  upon  us  than  even  the  settling  of  chaotic  industrial 
and  economic  conditions,  or  the  solution  of  vexed  sociological  prob- 
lems for  these  islanders  of  strangely  blended  blood  and  traditions.  A 
duty  more  solemn,  more  diffcult,  further  reaching,  than  all  these,  is 
that  of  answering  adequately  to  the  present  educational  needs  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Cuban  people. 

To  say  that  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  the  education,  men- 
tal and  moral,  of  the  next  generation  of  Cubans,  is  only  laying  down 
a  proposition  already  accepted  by  the  most  enlightened  of  our  own 
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people  aud  of  Europe.  But  if  we  are  responsible  for  the  next  gen- 
eration, then  to  a  certain  degree  for  all  their  generations  to  come.  At 
first  glance  the  thought  is  appalling, 

But,  although  this  is  the  first  obligation  of  so  serious  an  import 
ever  assumed  by  our  comparatively  young  nation,  her  earliest  venture 
in  guardianship,  yet  Anglo-Saxons  seem  born  to  cope  with  such  situ* 
^ations  and  to  solve  nobly  the  perplexities  springing  from  them. 

The  scandals  connected  with  the  recent  exposure  of  maladministra- 
tion and  corruption  in  office  in  the  postal  department  of  our  Cuban 
government  have  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  men  of  hasty  con- 
•elusions  to  think  ill  of  everything  the  United  States  has  done  for  her 
Island-wards.  This  is  a  severe  injustice,  and  I  should  like  to  con- 
tribute my  small  share  towards  the  vindication  of  other  departments 
now  suffering  an  unmerited  odium. 

lu  the  present  article,  I  shall  endeavor  to  set  forth  briefly  the  chief 
things  we  have  accomplished  up  to  the  present  moment  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  educatinoal  responsibility  in  Cuba. 

I  spent  some  time  iu  the  island  last  winter,  devoting  myself  while 
there  to  gathering  information  at  first  hand  regarding  Cuban  problems 
aud  our  handling  of  them.  Especially  did  this  educational  question 
occupy  me,  as  being  .the  most  momentous  we  had  to  deal  with,  the 
one,  in  fact,  lying  at  the  root  of  all  others.  I  verified  all  data  with 
utmost  care,  going  directly  to  the  heads  of  departments  for  facts  and 
figures.  I  state  this  in  order  that  you  may  know  just  what  measure 
of  accuracy  the  present  article  possesses. 

A  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Alexis  E,  Frye,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  what  he  has  achieved  for  the  cause  of  education  both 
in  our  country  and  during  his  brief  term  in  Cuba,  will  convince  any 
individual  competent  to  judge  that  he  is  a  man  eminently  fitted  for 
the  responsible  position  he  now  fills.  Practical  educator,  author,  man 
of  affairs,  scholar,  stainless  gentleman,  Professor  Frye  unites  in  him- 
self the  manifold  qualities  essential  to  the  difficult  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Cuba  at  a  most  critical  hour;  and  when,  a 
year  ago,  he  was  named  to  fill  this  position,  thousands  of  conscientious 
Americans  of  every  party  drew  the  breath  of  relief. 

Professor  Frye  hastened  to  Cuba,  recognizing  the  need  to  be  an  im- 
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perative  one.  But  so  uomitignted  was  the  chaos  in  every  direction, 
80  clamorous  the  cries  of  the  starving,  so  tremendous  the  financial  and 
industrial  perplexities  the  American  officials  had  to  ^nipple  with,  that 
it  was  December  before  it  became  possible  to  promulgate  a  decree  for 
the  complete  organization  of  the  *^  Elementary  and  Superior  Schools 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba."  This  was  eleven  months  after  the  stars  and 
stripes  had  displaced  the  Castilian  colors  on  the  flagstaff  of  old  Morro 
and  the  Government  buildings,  but  something  less  than  eight  from  the 
ratification  of  the  Paris  treaty  and  our  assumption  of  complete  con- 
trol of  revenues  and  public  affairs  in  the  Island. 

The  little  pamphlet  in  which  Professor  Frye  has  given  forth  his 
plan  for  the  organization  and  present  and  future  conduct  of  a  system 
of  free  schools  in  Cuba,  must  command  the  unbounded  admiration  of 
any  fair  minded  man  with  even  a  partial  comprehension  of  the  unique 
difficulties  that  were  to  be  faced  and  conquered.  An  unschooled  peo- 
ple, kept  illiterate  by  Spain  through  her  four  centuries  of  tyrannical 
dominion,  must  suddenly  and  without  the  delay  experimental  pro- 
cesses would  necessitate,  have  an  educational  system  as  excellent  as 
that  of  the  foremost)  republican  country  in  the  world.  How  elastic 
must  be  that  system,  fitting  today,  yet  fitting  long  years  to  come,  sat-- 
isfying  the  crying  needs  of  the  ignorant  present,  expanding  to  answer 
still  to  the  silenter  but  larger-measured  requirements  of  the  future  ! 
You  must  picture  for  yourself  the  strange  conditions  to  be  met,  for  I 
hurry  on  to  the  main  points  in  the  organization  of  the  Cuban  schools. 
Yet  I  would  recommend  to  every  thoughtful  teacher  a  study  of  the 
small  pamphlet  embodying  the  system  which  Mr.  Frye  devised  and 
which  meets  so  admirably  the  manifold  requirements  of  the  extraodi- 
nary  case.  Any  teacher  can  have  a  copy  by  addressing  a  request  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Cuba,  Havana. 

In  1887,  the  time  of  the  last  Spanish  census  in  the  Island,  75  per 
cent,  of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  there  were 
but  775  schools  throughout  Cuba.  What  these  schools  were,  under 
Spanish— mostly  Jesuit — management,  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  In  1890, 
when  more  than  23  J  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  attending  school,  and  19^  per  cent,  of  wondrous  little  Switzer- 
land's, only  3J  per  cent,  of  the  Cuban  people  were  engaged  likewise. 
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The  scholastic  system  of  the  Island  was  as  false  and  unworthy  as 
Spain's  other  colonial  institutions. 

Unfortunately^  we  have  not  sufficiently  reliable  schoo-1  statistics  for 
the  next  nine  years  out  of  Cuba's  history,  but  we  know  that  a  far 
lower  point  was  reached  than  that  of  the  fairly  prosperous  year  of 
1890.  When  you  have  come  to  a  full  realization  of  these  facts,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  at  the  illiteracy  records  developing  in  the  late 
Cuban  census. 

When  I  was  visiting  the  schools  of  Havana  and  Matanzas,  early  in 
February  of  the  present  year,  there  were  already  in  the  Island  2024 
schools  organized  and  in  operation  under  our  new  system,  aud  in  these 
upwards  of  100,000  children  were  busily  acquiring  the  education  that 
alone  can  uplift  the  Cuban  nation.  In  April,  Professor  Frye  wrote 
me  that  3025  schools  with  nearly  150,000  pupils  were  being  success- 
fully conducted  in  the  Island.  Of  course,  the  proportion  of  pupils  to 
the  schools  will  continue  in  future  to  increase  at  a  much  greater  rate 
than  the  number  of  schools.  It  is  not  oversanguineness  that  leads  us 
confidently  to  expect  at  least  250,000  children  in  Cuba's  public  schools 
before  the  decree  for  the  organization  of  those  institutions  in  a 
year  old. 

I  can  only  touch  hurriedly  upon  the  salient  points  of  the  system. 

First  of  all,  the  attendance  of  pupils  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of 
age  is  made  compulsory.  We  can  and  must  do  in  Cuba  what  we  have 
not  yet  done  throughout  the  length  of  our  own  commonwealth.  To 
have  instituted  a  system  of  schools  for  a  people  untaught  in  true  val- 
ues, ignorant  of  the  need  of  education,  ^d  rendered  by  their  past  sus- 
picious of  alien-born  institutions,  and  then  to  have  left  attendance  on 
these  schools  voluntary,  would  have  been  but  a  feeble  aud  unfaithful 
attempt  at  discharge  of  our  educational  responsibility. 

Young  men  and  women  over  fourteen  years  of  age  may  obtain  per- 
mission from  Boards  of  Education  to  attend  the  schools.  Proper  pro- 
.visions  are  made  in  case  of  pupils  attending  private  schools,  and  also 
for  blind  and  other  defective  children. 

Text-books,  as  well  as  such  minor  supplies  as  pens,  pencils,  crayons^ 
tablets,  etc.,  are  furnished  free  to  all  pupils,  teachers  being  made  re*- 
sponsible  for  the  care  of  said  books  and  supplies. 
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^  SaDitary  regulations  are  conspicuously  excellent,  as  they  must  needs 
be  in  such  a  climate.  School  sessions  are  much  as  our  own.  No  home 
6tudy  is  required  of  pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

Schools  are  apportioned  throughout  the  Island  according  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  population,  as  is  natural,  and  very  wise  provisions  are 
made  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  educational  advantages  for  even  the 
Arery  sparsely  settled  districts.  This  is  done  by  giving  sanction  to 
the  organization  of  what  the  system  denominates  as  'incomplete 
schools." 

Coeducation  has  not  hitherto  prevailed  in  this  catholic  country, 
even  in  public  schools  or  with  very  young  children  ;  but  the  new  sys- 
tem, while  not  enforcing  it  where  it  may  at  first  prove  repugnant,  is 
«till  giving  it  all  encouragement  possible,  stating  in  its  official  pro- 
mulgation, that  coeducation  '*  will  tend  to  develop  that  high  respect 
between  the  sexes  which  is  the  basis  of  true  womanhood  and  man- 
hood," but  wisely  and  liberally  adding  that  this  matter  is  lefl  entirely 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Boards  of  Education,  composed  we  may  say  ex- 
<;lusively  of  native  members. 

The  regulations  regarding  the  employment,  retention,  and  salaries 
of  teachers  appear  to  me  beyond  criticism.  The  examinations  can 
not  yet  be  made  very  strict  because  of  the  lack  of  cultivated  instruct- 
ors in  an  adequate  number.  But  provisions  are  made  to  raise  the 
standards  from  year  to  year.  Salaries  range  from  $30.00  per  month 
to  $85.00,  according  to  rank  and  duties  of  the  teacher.  The  salary 
of  every  teacher  is  paid  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  in  the  year, 
vacations  included;  but  all  teachers  are  required  to  spend  these  vaca- 
tions in  attending  normal  schools  or  following  other  courses  of  study 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  admirable  provis- 
ion explains  the  presence  of  .th-^  great  number  of  Cuban  teachers  at 
Harvard  during  the  current  summer  session. 

Women  teachers  are  especially  favored  under  the  prevailing  regu- 
lations, as  they  alone  are  to  be  employed  in  schools  for  girls,  while 
either  sex  may  teach  in  schools  for  boys,  and  "  for  similar  sermce 
women  and  men  shall  at  all  times  receive  equal  pay. ^' 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools  embrace  reading, 
languages      (Spanish     and     English),      geography,     history,     hy- 
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giene,  music,  drawing,  and  nature  studies.  I  wish  that  I  had  space 
to  speak  more  fully  of  these,  and  of  the  curricula  in  the  superior  or 
high  schools.  But  it  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of  this  paper  to  do 
so,  or  even  to  speak  of  the  magnificent  work  that  is  now  in  process 
of  accomplishment  in  the  new  manual  training,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural schools  of  the  Island. 

If  there  are  those  who  still  believe  that  we  are  careless  of  our 
duty  in  Cuba,  they  should  investigate  personally  the  present  educa- 
tional system  there,  and  contrast  it  with  that  of  two,  ten,  or  twenty 
years  ago. 


It  is  not  true  that  the  priesthood  of  learning  is  the  only  surviving 
caste  of  modern  times.  There  is  also  a  priesthood  of  labor,  and  they 
who  assume  its  vows  and  enter  upon  its  services  constitute  the  true 
nobility  of  their  age. 

Truth  and  error  never  shake  hands. 

Be  not  content  to  view  the  battle  from  afar. 

The  battle  is  won,  not  by  the  hurrahs  of  the  leaders,  but  by  the 
steady,  onward  tramp  of  the  rank  and  file;  we  have  leaders  enough, 
we  need  more  soldiers ;  we  have  preachers  enough,  need  more 
practice. — Henry  Sabin, 


The  primary  object  of  education  is  development,  and  not  merely 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  smallest  and  poorest  towns  should  have  good  schooling,  as  well 
as  the  largest  and  wealthiest. 

By  as  much  as  human  minds  and  souls  transcend  in  value  the  pro- 
ducts of  human  hands,  by  so  much  dees  the  need  of  the  schools  for 
competent  supervision  transcend  the  need  of  the  factory.  No  sane 
corporation  would  let  its  workshop  drift,  and  no  sane  community 
should  let  its  schools  drift,  without  a  directing  and  unifying  head. — 
Report  of  Masmchusetta  State  Board  of  Education, 


The  secret  of  genius  is  to  suffer  no  fiction  to  (Bxist  for  us ;  to  real- 
ize all  that  we  know;  in  the  high  refinement  of  modern  life,  in  arts,, 
in  sciences,  in  books,  in  men,  to  exact  good  faith,  reality  and  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  first,  last,  midst  and  without  end  to  honor  every  truth  by 
use. — Representative  Hen, 
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Educational  Amateurs. 

J.    L.  JOHNSON. 

The  professiou  of  Education  may  be  regarded  ^s  a  vast  Sargasso  6ca 
into  whieh  have  drifted  the  failures  and  derelicts  of  all  other  profes- 
sions. The  lawyer,  whose  insufficiency  of  preparation  and  indolence 
of  disposition  have  caused  a  dearth  of  clients,  finds  here  a  clientele 
which  his  ignorance  and  idleness  will  not  disperse.  The  doctor,  whose 
many  mistakes  and  blunders  can  not  be  hidden  in  the  sympathetic 
bosom  of  mother  earth,  begins  here  anew  his  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents without  fe'ar  of  indictment  for  educational  malpractice.  The 
preacher,  whose  clerical  skirts  are  not  wide  euough  to  conceal  his 
mental  obtuseness  or  his  moral  obliquity,  ascends  here  a  new  pulpit 
which  a  dissatisfied  congregation  cannot  declare  vacant.  (This  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  a  reflection  upon  all  those  teachers  whose  first  love 
was  not  teaching,  for  to  the  law  and  the  ministry,  education  is  in- 
debted for  some  of  its  brightest  lights.)  An  illustration  will  make 
this  clearer.  A  bird  hunter  from  the  city  bought  a  dog  from  a  coun- 
tryman who  guaranteed  him  to  be  a  first  class  bird  dog.  On  being 
taken  to  the  field,  the  dog,  while  strolling  carelessly  about,  disturbed 
a  bird,  and  hearing  the  discharge  of  his  master's  gun  inglorionsly 
turned  and  fled,  nor  could  the  repeated  invitations  of  his  owner  in- 
duce him  to  return.  When  the  angry  hunter  sought  the  dog  mer- 
chant and  desired  to  know  why  he  had  sold  the  dog  with  such  a  guar- 
antee, the  countryman  thus  replied  :  "  Well,  you  see,  it  was  this 
way.  I  had  tried  that  dog  as  a  watch  dog,  a  coon  dog,  a  'possum 
dog,  and  every  other  kind  of  a  dog  except  a  bird  dog,  and  he  warnt 
no  count  at  any  of  them,  so  I  just  'lowed  he  naturally  must  be  a  good 
bird  dbg."  The  ranks  to-day  are  full  of  teachers  who  have  become 
teachers  for  just  such  reasons. 

Another  class  of  amateur  educators  is  made  up  of  those  who  use 
the  professiou  as  a  stepping  stone  to  other  and  what  they  deem  greater 
things.  The  vast  majority  of  young  male  teachers  in  our  country 
schools  are  men  whose  hearts  are  not  in  their  work ;  whose  aims,  am- 
bitions, and  purposes,  are  ceutered  in  other  things.  The  school  in  a 
certain  district  i.  taught  one  year  by  a  youog  man  who  is  studying  to 
be  a  lawyer;  the  next  year  by  a  teacher  who  sees  before  him  the  med- 
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ical  college ;  the  third  year  by  one  whose  goal  is  the  pulpit.  The 
sum  total  of  the  results  of  the  three  years  work  is  this:  that  three 
worthy  youug  men  have  been  aided  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  their  chosen  professions  and  that  the  pupils  are  three  years 
older. 

It  is  surprising  too  to  note  that  sometimes  you  will  find  a  man 
occupying  a  high  position  in  educational  matters  who  holds  to  the 
opinion  that  little  or  no  special  preparation  is  necessary  for  a  teacher. 
''Young  men,"  said  the  chancellor  of  a  famous  southern  university  as 
he  delivered  the  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class,  ''Young  men»  what- 
ever  vocation  you  may  follow  in  life  you  will  find  that  the  experience 
of  a  year  spent  in  teaching  will  be  most  valua\^le  to  you."  Valuable 
indeed,  but  why  did  not  the  distinguished  gentleman^  think  of  the 
hapless  innocents  whose  perceptions  have  been  dulled,  the  wings  of 
whose  ambitions  have  been  clipped,  and  whose  minds  have  been 
butchered,  all  perchance  to  furnish  valuable  experience  to  second  rate 
lawyers. 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  tribe  of  frogs  that  they  protested  against 
being  stoned  by  thoughtless  boys  on  the  ground  that  although  it 
furuished  amusement  to  the  boys  it  was  death  to  the  frogs.  Surely 
the  children  of  this  generation  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
a  protest.  How  many  a  rich  vein  of  talent  has  been  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  honest  but  ignorant  explorer  who  knew  not  the  dip  and  strike 
of  the  intellectual  strata !  How  many  modest  buds  of  genius  which 
patient,  faithful  care  would  have  opened  to  glorious  bloom  have  been 
passed  over  by  eyes  trained    only  to  catch  the  glitter  of    the  dollar! 

What  a  strange  condition  of  things  confronts  us.  If  a  young  man 
should  announce  that  without  special  preparation  or  training,  relying 
upon  his  general  education  and  common  sense  he  proposed  to  practice 
dentistry  or  medicine  or  law  that  he  might  obtain  the  means  to  per- 
fect himself  as  a  teacher,  he  would  be  laughed  to  scorn.  Let  him  but 
turn  the  proposition  around  and  he  is  met  with  open  arms.  We  in- 
dignantly reluse  to  allow  our  lives  and  property  to  be  practiced  upon 
by  the  aspiring  teacher  but  we  offer  the  minds  and  morals  of  our 
children  as  premium  to  those  who  would  work  in  other  fields.  My 
brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 
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What  has  brought  about  this  aaomalous  condition  of  things 
educational?  Primarily  the  fact  that  teaching  has  never  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  learned  professions  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  The  safeguards  that  should  have  protected  it  from 
the  invasions  of  the  unlettered  and  the  unlearned  have  never 
existed^  and  talent  and  genius  have  been  driven  to  more  inviting 
fields.  In  the  common  school  system  of  Georgia  these  existing 
causes  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  law  dues  not  allow  the 
standard  of  examinations  of  teachers  to  be  raised,  have  fostered 
a  generation  of  amateur  teachers  who  do  no  credit  to  the  State. 
The  average  country  teacher  of  Georgia  is  not  only  an  amateur  but 
he  is  a  nomad — now  here  and  now  there — with  no  thought  of  today 
and  no  care  for  tomorrow,  and  he  is  the  direct  and  inevitable  result 
iff  a  system  and  a  condition  over  which  he  has  no  control.  The 
teachers  themselves  are  in  great  part  not  blamable,  for  they  are  wor- 
thy and  sincere  :  but  how  can  they  elevate  themselves  in  communities 
which  are  imbued  with  the  beliet  that  the  pittance  donated  by  the 
State  is  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  teacher,  and  that  culture  and 
education  are  passing  rich  on  thirty  dollars  a  month? 

It  is  far  easier  to  see  the  evils  in  a  system  than  to  discover  the  rem- 
edies for  them.  But  there  are  certain  changes  in  the  common  school 
system  of  Georgia  that  would  lay  the  axe  to  the  roots  of  amateur 
teaching.  Prescribe  a  certain  normal  course  to  render  an  applicant 
elligible  to  examination ;  let  there  be  a  physical  and  a  moral  ex.imi> 
nation  as  well  as  a  mental;  do  away  with  the  grades  of  license; 
raise  the  standard  of  examinations  one  hundred  per  cent ;  let  the  canr 
didate  make  a  grade  of  ninety-five  out  of  a  possible  one    hundred. 

"Why,"  you  say,  "that  would  take  from  the  profession  half  the 
present  working  force."  Let  us  hope  that  it  would.  Let  us  pray 
that  it  will.  xThen  in  place  of  the  present  ruinous  cut  rate  competi- 
tion there  will  be  a  strong  demand  for  educators.  Then  can  be  said 
to  the  applicant  who  carries  a  Blackstone  in  his  trunk :  "  Pass  on, 
there  is  no  room  for  divided  allegience  in  the  school  room;"  to  the 
young  woman  who  seeks  a  position  from  which  there  is  an  easy  transi- 
ition  to  marriage :  "Pass  on,  the  school  room  is  not  a  matrimonial 
bureau;"  to  the  chronic  failure  who  hopes  to  find  a  refuge  from  the 
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nDpleasant  clamor  of  activity  and  progress :  ^'  Pass  on,  the  school 
room  is  not  au  eleemosynary  institution  for  the  support  of  the  intel- 
lectual maimed,  halt  and  blind."  Then  can  be  said  to  genius,  to  in- 
tellect and  to  ability,  *'  Come,  for  here  is  the  highest  recognition  of  your 
work;  come  for  here  is  the  sincerest  appreciation  of  your  merit; 
come,  for  here  is  the  widest  field  that  earth  can  offer  to  talent 
and  to  learning. 

There  lies  upon  the  teacher  no  more  serious  obligation  than  th^tof 
keeping  himself  in  touch  with  the  society  in  which  he  labors,  and 
informed  as  to  the  questions  in  which  society  is  interested.  Many  a 
teacher,  while  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  schoolroom  hobby,  suf- 
fers himself  to  get  far  behind  the  front  rank  of  intelligence  in  matters 
of  popular  interest.  This  hurts  the  teacher  much  and  his  school 
more.  There  can  be  no  atmosphere  of  intelligence  in  a  school  where 
the  teacher  knows  all  about  the  Arthurian  legends,  or  the  ins  and  outs 
of  algebraic  equations,  but  nothing  about  the  question  of  municipal 
ownership,  or  current  efforts  to  regulate  the  liquor  evil,  or  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  or  the  conflict  with  trusts,  or  any  of  the  live  questions 
about  which  the  whole  world  is  talking.  If  there  is  any  member  of 
the  community  who,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  his  work, 
ought  to  be  up  to  date,  it  is  the  man  or  woman  to  whom  has  been 
entrusted  the  task  of  helping  the  youth  of  the  community  to  become 
intelligent  citizens. — Learning  By  Doing. 

There  are  two  forces  that  have  an  immense  influence  upon  the  grow- 
ing child.  One  of  these  is  ancestral  experience,  and  the  other  is  en- 
vironment. As  a  practical  teacher  I  cannot  see  that  the  culture-epoch 
theory  should  have  much  influence  in  framing  the  course  of  study,  or 
in  determining  methods  of  instruction.  I  think  the  culture-epoch 
theory  finds  its  greatest  usefulness  in  enabling  the  teacher  to  under- 
stand childhood.  It  explains  many  of  the  otherwise  misunderstood 
characteristics  of  childhood.  If  the  boy  shows  barbaric  tendencies, 
if  the  girl  shows  symptoms  of  deceit  and  untruthfulness,  it  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  moral  depravity,  but  as  a  phase  in  hisd  evelopment, 
due  to  ancestral  experience,  and  out  of  which  he  will  grow  into  some- 
thing better,  if  wisely  treated.  Moreover,  I  think  the  influence  of  her- 
edity may  be  largely  overcome  by  the  influence  of  environment.  A  child 
born  today  ought  to  have  the  benefits  of  the  civilization  of  today  and 
be  saved  the  necessity  of  repenting  the  experiences  of  the  race.  This 
may  be  accomplished  very  largely  by  the  silent  influence  of  environ- 
ment as  well  as  by  direct  effort  of  teacher  and  parent. — Alice  H, 
Shultes  in  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Hon  G.  R.  Glenn, 
State  School  Commissioner  of  Georgia. 


Manual  Training  Is  Coming. 

The  demand  for  manual  training  in  the  common  schools  is  grow- 
ing every  day.  Not  only  teachers  but  laymen  are  speaking  out  in 
regard  to  this  important  educational  movement.  A  strong  public 
sentiment  is  already  re-enforcing  the  demand.  With  all  the  testi- 
mony as  to  the  value  of  manual  training,  the  wonder  is  that  school 
boards  should  wait  another  hour  for  its  introduction. 

In  this  connection  the  case  of  Helen  Kellar,  the  deaf  and  blind 
girl  who  has  just  successfully  passed  the  Harvard  examination  for 
admission  to  Radcliffe  College,  presents  a  most  interesting  study.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  this  child  has  received  her  education  almost 
entirely  through  her  fingers.  The  brain  area  that  has  been  devel- 
oped has  been  reached  through  the  sense  of  touch  alone,  and  yet 
when  the  test  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College  was  applied  in  her 
case  no  special  favors  were  shown  to  her.  In  1897  she  passed  the 
college  examination  in  Qerman,  French,  Latin,  English,  Greek  and 
Roman  History,  and  took  honors  in  German  and  English.  Mr. 
Gillman  says,  'Hhat  no  candidate  in  Harvard  or  Radclifie  was  graded 
higher  in  English  that  year  than  this  girl  to  whom  so  much  has  been 
denied."  In  this  last  examination  to  which  she  was  subjected,  a 
stranger  read  to  her  with  finger  language  the  questions  on  the  paper, 
and  she  wrote  her  answers  on  the  type-writer.  She  was  in  a  room 
by  herself  in  order  that  the  click  of  the  type-writer  might  not  disturb 
others,  but  she  was  under  the  eye  of  a  proctor  and  the  regular  time 
limits  were  observed. 

To  be  sure  this  girl  has  had  exceptional  advantages.  Miss  Sulli- 
van, her  teacher,  has  literally  lived  with  her.  But  cases  like  that  of 
Helen  Kellar  and  Laura  Bridgman  intensify  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  education  that  comes  through  the  fingers.  The  leading  edu- 
cation experts  not  only  in  America  but  everywhere  else  are  now  in- 
sisting that  manual  training  shall  go  into  the  schools  in  all  the  grades 
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from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  learning 
to  do  by  doing,  but  the  question  is  of  developing  all  the  brain  area 
while  the  child  is  going  to  school.  This  can  be  done  only  when  the 
sense  of  touch  plays  an  equal  part  with  the  sense  of  sight  and  the 
sense  of  hearing  in  the  education  of  a  child.  It  is  now  kqown  as  a 
physiological  fact  that  the  brain  area  which  must  be  developed 
through  the  sense  of  touch  is  much  larger  than  the  brain  area  devel- 
oped either  by  the  sense  of  sight  or  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  mod- 
ern phrase,  ''  putting  the  whole  boy  to  school,"  expresses  the  de- 
mand of  the  hour. 

The  introduction  of  manual  training  in  the  school  at  Columbus, 
at  Athens^  in  Augusta  and  elsewhere  in  Georgia  has  been  attended 
already  with  results  eminently  satisfactory.  Commissioner  John 
N.  Rogers,  of  Washington  county,  has  shown  what  can  be  done 
by  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  the  rural  schools.  While 
other  people  have  been  speculating  as  to  the  value  of  manual  train- 
ing Commissioner  Rogers  has  demonstrated  its  value  and  has  made 
it  a  part  of  his  school  course. 

The  teachers  of  Georgia  must  get  ready  for  manual  training.  It 
is  coming,  and  it  is  coming  to  stay. 


The  N.  E.  A-  at  Charleston. 

The  indications  point  to  a  great  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Absociation  at  Charleston  from  the  7th  to  the  13th  of  July. 
The  final  program  has  been  published  and  seut  out.  The  pro- 
gram contains  the  names  oE  the  men  who  lead  in  the  study 
of  educational  questions  in  America.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
Georgia  will  be  represented  at  the  meeting  by  an  attendance  of  at 
least  one  thousand.  The  railroads  have  given  a  rate  of  one  fare  for 
the  round  trip  from  any  point  in  the  state.  A  special  invitation  has 
been  extended  to  school  boards,  and  it  would  be  well  indeed  if  some 
member  of  every  school  board  in  Georgia  could  attend  and  hear  the 
discussion  on  school  administration.  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  President 
Board  of  Education  of  Atlanta,  is  on  the  program  to  take  part  in  this 
discussion.  No  matter  what  special  phase  of  education  you  are  inter- 
ested in,  you  will  find  it  on   some   one  of  the  department  programs 
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arranged  for  the  Charleston  meeting.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  wiU 
be  worth  your  while  to  go  to  Charleston  to  study  the  folks  who  will 
be  gathered  at  that  meeting.  The  folks  will  be  there  from  all  parts 
of  the  union.  To  meet  and  hear  and  study  these  folks  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  a  visit  to  every  state  in  the  uniou. 


Schoolhouse  Record  for  the  Last  Five  Years. 

•Recently  the  State  School  Commissioner  secured  from  the  counties 
a  report  as  to  the  building  of  new  school  houses  in  Georgia  during 
the  last  five  years.  Over  1400  i^choolhouses  have  been  built  during 
this  time  at  a  cost  of  over  a  half  million  dollars.  As  there  are  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  counties  in  the  state  the  average  to  each 
county  would  be  a  little  more  than  ten  houses  for  five  years,  or  at 
the  rate  of  two  houses  per  year.  The  report  also  shows  that  an  av- 
erage of  two  houses  for  each  county  are  under  way  to  be  built  this  year. 
This  report  shows  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  in  school  buildings. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  of  these  houses  have  been  built 
in  the  country  or  rural  districts.  The  report  also  shows  another  in- 
teresting fact :  that  three-fourths  of  the  money  raised  for  schoolhouse 
building  was  supplied  by  the  community,  and  one-iburth  supplied  by 
the  county.  In  nearly  all  cases  also  a  deed  to  the  schoolhouse  and 
ground  has  been  made  over  to  the  county  board  of  education.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  new  school  buildings  are  modeled  after  some 
new  design  for  school  buildings.  They  are  not  the  old-fashion  mar- 
tin-box school-house,  but  are  built  for  comfort. 

There  has  been  perhaps  as  many  new  schoolhouses  erected  in  Geor- 
gia, in  the  rural  districts,  during  the  last  five  years  as  were  erected 
during  twenty  years  previous.  In  many  counties  there  is  now  a 
good,  comfortable  school  building  in  every  school  district  in  the 
county.  This  report  in  detail  will  make  interesting  reading  for 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  school  administration  in  the  county. 
It  will  be  Jound  in  full  in  the  annnal  report  of  the  State  School  Com- 
missioner to  the  Legislature. 


Matthew  Arnold  wrote:  *'The  teacher  to  whom  you  give  only  a 
drudge^s  training  will  do  only  a  drudge's  work,  and  will  do  it  in  a 
drudge's  way. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 
Eighth  Article. 

TOY    HORNE8. 

Xearly  all  children  love  horses.  They  like  to  ride  on  the  horses' 
backs  or  in  carriages  or  wugoDS  drawn  by  horses.  Before  children 
are  large  eDough  to  manage  real  horses,  tliey  ofVeo  have  much  sport 
with  toy  horses.  Of  all  tuy  animals,  I  think  children  would  rather 
have  a  toy  horse.  Children  should  learn  to  make  some  of  their  t<}ys, 
and  I  have  found  that  they  like  to  do  so  if  they  are  shown  how. 

A  POTATO  HORSE. 
Yesterday  morning  I  found  out  in  our  kitchen  two  little  girls  who 
were  very  busy  with  some  wurk.     They  were  sittiug  on  the  floor  and 
had  a  large  hatchet  with  which  they  were  trying  to  split  a  small  piece 


of  wood.  The  hatchet  was  almost  too  big  for  them  to  handle,  and 
it  seemed  tw>  big  to  use  in  splitting  so  small  a  piece  of  wood.  I 
watched  them  and  found  that  they  wercsuoceeding  with  the  splitting. 
When  I  asked  what  they  were  trying  to  do,  they  said  they  were  going 
to  make  n  "potato  horse."  More  than  this  they  did  not  tell  me. 
They  were  too  busy  to  talk. 

A  little  later  I  found  these  little  girls  at  a  table  in  another  room, 
and  they  had  there  some  little  sticks  about  three  inches  long  and  oth- 
ers still  shorter.  Tbey  also  had  a  large  lung  potato,  and  a  small, 
long  one,  and  a  small,  round  one.  They  took  the  large  potato  lor 
the  body  of  the  borse,  and  iuto  one  side  tbey  stuck  four  of  the  larger 
sticks  for  legs,  the  sticks  being  made  to  point   in  the  same  direction 
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and  to  stand  out  far  enough  lo  be  even  on  the  floor  when  the  horse 
stood  up. 

A  stick  was  then  pushed  lengthwise  through  the  small,  long  pota- 
to, and  into  the  upper  part  of  one  end  of  the  large  potato.  This  made 
the  neck.  The  small  round  potato  was  fastened  with  a  stick  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  neck.  This,  made  the  head.  Two  short  sticks  stuck 
into  the  top  of  the  head  made  the  ears,  and  a  stick  pushed  into  the 
front  of  the  head  made  the  nose. 

A  round  hole  was  dug  into  each  side  of  the  head  and  a  round  black 
button  pressed  into  it.  These  made  the  eyes.  A  piece  of  cloth  laid 
across  the  back  and  tied  with  a  string  ^oing  around  the  big  potato  for 
a  saddle  girth  made  a  saddle.  A  high  button  sewed  to  the  front  of 
the  saddle  made  the  pommel.  -A  string  reaching  from  oneiside  of  the 
mouth  to  the  saddle  and  back  on  the  other  side  to  the  mouth  made  a 
rein.  A  bunch  of  string  knotted  together  at  the  upper  end  and  fas- 
tened with  a  pin  made  a  tail. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  it.  Was  it  not  a  fine  horse?  Make  one  like 
it,  and  laugh  over  it. 

Will  not  some  of  you  try  to  make  a  toy  horse  large  enough  to  ride, 
using  a  long,  rounded  block  of  wood  for  the  body  ?  For  legs  you 
can  use  sticks  of  wood  fastened  by  nailing  or  driving  into  holes  bored 
with  an  augur.  For  the  head  and  neck,  use  one  or  two  pieces.  See 
how  good  a  saddle  you  can  make. 

A  LATH  HORSE. 

A  few  days  ago  a  lady  told  me  about  some  little  boy  friends  of  hers, 
living  in  Kansas,  who  play  horse  with  wooden  laths — thin  sticks  four 
feet  long.  They  have  a  number  of  these  laths  and  they  ride  them, 
and  race  them,  and  stable  them,  and  feed  them  and  do  everything  with 
them  that  men  do  with  real  horses.  The  stable  is  the  side  of  a  picket 
fence.  It  has  no  real  roof — only  the  sky — and  no  real  mangers. 
The  pickets  are  the  stalls.  Each  evening  after  they  have  done  a  hard 
day's  work,  these  horses  are  put  into  their  stalls  and  fed.  The  little 
boys  do  not  think  of  going  to  bed  without  first  seeing  that  their  dear 
horses  are  made  comfortable. 

W^hat  this  lady  told  me  made  me  feel  interested  in  these  boys  and 
made  me  think  of  the  time  when  I  had  some  fine  horses  of  my  own — 
broom  sticks,  laths,  bean  poles,  and  so  on.  I  thought  it  might  please 
the  boys  to  have  their  horses  improved  a  little,  so  I  told  the  lady  how 
heads  might  be  put  upon  the  laths. 

On  a  thick  piece  of  pasteboard  or  a  thin  piece  of  wooden  board 
draw  a  picture  of  a  horse's  head  of  the  right  size  to  go  on  the  side  of 
one  end  of  the  lath.     Then  cut  away   the  wood  or  pasteboard   all 
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around  the  picture^  Fasten  the  head  to  the  side  of  the  lath  with  glue, 
nails,  or  screws.  You  may  also  make  two  heads  of  heavy  paper  or 
pasteboard  and  lay  them  together  and  sew  or  paste  the  edge  together 
excepting  at  the  bottom.  Then  push  one  end  of  the  lath  into  the 
opening  left  at  the  bottom. 

(Copyright,  1899,  by  Cyrus  Kehr.) 


Mr.  Woodward,  director  of  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  Schoob 
made  a  fine  remark  quoted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Report  on  Technical 
Instruction.  He  said,  "  In  a  manual  training  school  everything  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  boy;  he  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  shop; 
he  is  the  only  article  to  be  put  upon  the  market,'' 


Tis  not  the  deed  that  you  do, 

Though  the  deed  be  never  so  fair, 

But  the  love  which  the  dear  Lord  looketh  for, 
Hidden  with  tender  care, 
In  the  heart  of  the  deed  so  fair. 


Not  education,  but  character,  is  man's  greatest  need  and  man's 
greatest  safeguard. — Spencer, 

Through  the  reading  lesson,  the  teacher  has  a  wider  opportunity 
for  influencing  the  child's  life  than  through  any  other  study. — Sarah 
L,  Arnold, 

Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  say  '^  When  I  get  an  idea  I  am  not  sat" 
isfied  until  I  can  bound  it  north,  south,  east  and  west." 

Let  us  try  to  make  our  lives  like  songs,  brave,  cheery,  tender  an^ 
true,  that  shall  sing  themselves  into  other  lives,  and  so  help  to  light^ 
en  burdens  and  cares. 

Practice  the  inverse  of  the  Soeratic  method.  Instead  of  question- 
ing the  child,  get  the  child  to  question  you.  That  is  an  art  better 
than  that  of  Socrates.  In  your  teaching,  be  a  parent  rather  than  a 
midwife. 


THE  ELEPHANT  AND  THE  GIRAEFE. 

Said  the  elephant  to  the  giraffe : 
**  Your  neclt  id  too  long  by  one-half," 
He  replied,  *'  Since  your  nose 
Reaches  down  to  your  toes 
At  others  you'd  better  not  laugh." 

St.  Nicholas. 
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Nature  Study  for  July. 

Come  forth  into  the  Gght  of  thinga, 
Let  nature  be  your  teacher. 

^^  ^^  ^^  *^  #^  3K 

Away^  away,  away  among  the  blossoms, 
Away,  away,  away,  the  summertime  has  come. 

The  summer  is  at  its  full.  The  swelling  tide  of  green  has  spread 
over  the  meadows  and  crept  up  the  hill  sides  until  now  the  whole 
earth  is  covered  by  the  ample  flowing  of  this  sea  of  verdure. 

And  the  children  of  men  feel  a  tugging  at  the  heart-strings,  call- 
ing them  back, 

**To  this  green  and  gold  old  earth  of  ours. 
With  azure  over-arched  and  looped  with  rainbows.'* 

By  the  beauty  of  her  sun-bright  days  and  her  nights  of  starshine 
and  moonshine.  Nature  at  this  season  makes  a  claim  upon  our  atten- 
tion that  may  not  be  ignored.  It  is  the  time  to  draw  near  to  her,  the 
time  when  she  is  most  ready  to  reveal  her  secrets.  Secrets,  neverthe- 
less, that  she  keeps  ever  hidden  from  the  crowd  and  whispers  only  in 
the  ear  of  her  lover. 

But  it  is  good  for  us  to  separate  ourselves  and  seek  nature  out  alone. 

"  Alone  we  are  nearest  to  God,"  says  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  in  that 
charming  story  of  his,  "Dr.  North  and  His  Friends,''  now  running  in 
the  Century,  "  Ah,''  he  exclaims,  **  I  am  so  good  when  I  am  in  the 
woods !  Yes,  at  my  best,"  Then  let  us  all  try  the  spiritual  tonic  of 
a  day  in  the  woods.  Seek  the  companionship  of  the  trees,  of  "  the 
friendly,  sisterly  sweetheart  leaves"  and  in  their  "wild- wood  priva- 
cies," in  their  "gospelling  glooms,"  perhaps  there  will  come  to  us  some- 
thing of  the  strength  of  "the  burly-barked  oak,"  the  balsam  of  the 
pine  will  ease  the  fever  and  fret,  and  we  will  feel  that  Mother  Nature 
has  taken  her  child  back  again  and  that  we  are  part  of  that  life  that 
is  brimming  over  in  the  bloom  and  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the 
gracious  summertime. 

This  sense  of  kinship  with  nature  is  the  best  thing  that  we  can  get 
in  the  line  of  nature  work.     And  the  children  too  must  have  it  and 
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it  must  come  to  them  in  the  same  informal  way — not  from  books  but 
from  living.  Lst  them  souse  their  heads  iu  the  clover  blooms,  go 
wadiug  in  the  brooks,  hunt  the  flowers  in  their  wildwood  haunts  and 
watch  the  ways  of  the  wee  wood  folk  and  so  they  will  learn  what 
all  the  study  in  the  schools  can  not  give  them,  a  love  of  nature,  and  in 
the  beauty  of  the  world   they  will   see  the   beauty   of  the  garment 

of  God  and  finding  Him  in  all  will  say  with  the  poet : 

**  God  of  the  granite  and  the  rose ! 

Boul  of  the  sparrow  and  the  hee  ! 
The  mi^htv  tide  of  being  flows 

In  countless  channells,  Liord,  from  Thee. 
It  leaps  to  life  in  grass  and  flowers,  ^ 

Through  every  grade  of  being  runs, 
Till  from  creation's  radiant  towers 

Its  glory  flames  in  stam  and  suns.'' 


Teachers  and  children  should  make  collections  of  natural  objects 
during  the  vacation  for  the  school  cabinet.  So  will  be  gathered 
material  for  the  nature  study  work  of  next  winter.  The  lavish  sum- 
mer will  yield  rich  provender  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  such  treas- 
ures as  shelly  pebbles,  acorns,  cones,  feathers,  chestnut  burrs,  cross 
sections  of  wood,  milkweed  pods,  mosses,  lichens,  cat-tails,  grasses, 
pressed  ferns  and  flowers,  cocoons,  birds'  nests,  wasps'  nests,  etc. 


A  Toad's  Toilet. 


BY  PRENTICE  V.  ROGERS. 


Oh  !  the  funniest  sight  I*ve  seen  to-day  ! 

You'd  never,  never  guess  I 
A  Queer  little  toad  sitting  under  a  leaf 

Was  solemnly  changing  his  dress. 

First,  he  took  off  his  trousers  (a  very  close  fit), 

As  if  getting  ready  for  bed, 
Then  on  came  the  sleeves  of  the  little  brown  shirt, 

And  he  drew  the  whole  over  his  head. 

He'd  a  fresh  new  suit  underneath  of  brown, 

With  spots  of  a  lighter  hue, 
And  gravely  he  looked  himstrlf  over  with  care, 

As  much  as  to  say  :  **  Xow  ril  do." 

Next  he  picked  up  his  dusty  cast-off  clothes, 

And  folded  and  rolled  them  tight, 
Then  (no,  I'm  not  joking)  he  swallowed  the  roll, 

And  slowly  hopped  off  out  of  sight. 
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Educational  News  Items. 

Georgia  Teachers'  Association. — The  thirty-fourth  aDuual 
meetiug  of  the  Georgia  Teachers  Assoiation  was  held  June  26  to  31 
ou  Cumberland  Island. 

Several  causes  operated  to  make  the  attendance  smalt,  but  from 
overy  other  point  of  view  the  meeting  was  eminently  successful.  The 
mere  fact  of  its  being  held  at  Cumberland  was  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  teachers  had  an  enjoyable  time,  for  there  is  no  enjoyment 
like  unto  a  plunge  into  Cumberland's  glorious  surf,  while  together 
with  the  pleasure  there  was  much  solid  profit  for  every  teacher 
who  attended.  The  papers  and  addresses  were  of  an  unusually  high 
grade  of  excellence,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  was  not  more 
time  for  discussion  of  the  ideas  advanced. 

The  two  most  important  steps  taken  by  the  Association  were  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  outline  a  course  of  study  in  manual 
training,  such  as  it  would  be  practical  to  immediately  adopt  in  the 
schools  of  the  State,  and  a  motion  to  the  affect  that  a  uniform  system 
of  grading  be  introduced  into  Georgia  Schools. 

Principal  W.  F.  Slatou  of  the  Boy's  High  School  of  Atlanta  was 
made  president  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

County  School  Commissioners. — The  county  school  commis- 
sioners ot  Georgia  held  their  annual  meeting  in  Barnesville  July 
3-5.  The  meeting  was  unusually  well  attended,  more  than  one 
hundred  county  school  commissioners  beingpresent.  It  was  a  most 
happy  innovation — the  doing  away  with  papers  and  setting  instead 
a  few  important  topics  for  discussion.  The  discussions,  the  greater 
number  of  them,  were  practical  and  to  the  point  and  evidenced 
that  Georgia  had  a  body  of  county  school  commissioners  who- 
were  sincerely  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  State's  educa- 
tional interests.  Altogether  we  were  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  educational  outlook  in  Georgia  was  brighter  than  ever  before. 
There  is  great  need  of  expert  supervision,  trained  teachers,  better 
schoolhouses,  but  the  signs  of  the  times  show  that  public  sen- 
timent is  becoming  aroused  in  these  respects,  and  as  soon  as  this  is 
the  case  improvement  will  ensue,  for  the  schools  of  any  community 
are  always  just  so  good  as  the  public  sentiment  demands  that  they 
shall  be. 

Cubans  at  Cambridge. — There  are  1,450  Cuban  teachers  who 
will  spend  six  and  one-half  weeks  at  the  Harvard  summer  school. 
Harvard  College  assumed  the  entire  expense,  $70,000,  which  has  been 
raised.  This  means  $45  each,  or  about  $7  each  per  week.  Three 
naval   vessds  will   bring  them   to  Boston  and  take  them  back  from 
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New  York.  Five  Cuban  physicians  of  distinction  and  many  prom- 
nent  Cuban  women  will  accompany  them.  After  the  six  and  one- 
half  weeks  at  Harvard  they  will  be  taken  to  the  White  Mountains^ 
Niagara,  Chicago,  Washington  and  New  York.  Who  wouldn't  be  a 
Cuban  teacher  ?  Think  what  glorious  instruction  they  will  give  on 
America  when  they  get  back  to  their  pupils ! 

Pensioning  Teachers — In  his  address  before  the  Boston  Public 
School  Association  President  Elliot  of  Harvard  said: — The  experi- 
ence of  Harvard  University  has  shown  that  it  pays  to  insure 
employees  against  privation  in  their  old  age.  Pensioning  of- 
ficials is  not  in  the  line  of  extravagance;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  mat- 
ter of  economy.  You  can  get  better  work  from  people  who  are  not 
haunted  all  the  while  by  the  specter  of  the  poorhouse.  Governor 
Crane's  paper  mills  at  Dalton  are  a  case  in  point.  Three  generations 
of  Cranes  have  been  making  paper  there,  and  never  a  strike.  Why? 
Because  their  employees  are  all  pensioned. 

New  York  School  Reform. — President  O'Brien  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  has  boldly  published  the  reform 
standard  toward  which  his  administration  of  the  city  school  system 
will  resolutely  strive.  It  is  interesting  to  all  persons  interested  in 
our  public  schools — and  who  is  not? — as  a  sample  of  what  a  prac- 
tical business  man  regards  as  desirable.  The  O'Brien  platform  is 
outlined   by  the  New  York  School  Journal  as  follows : 

Appointments. — The  best  material  is  wanted,  no  matter  where  it 
comes  from.  When  New  Y'orkers  are  as  good  as  outsiders,  or  better, 
they  will  have  the  appointments. 

Manual  Training. — This  will  be  favored  in  every  possible  way- 
After  the  new  commercial  high  school  is  established,  the  next  step 
will  be  a  manual  training  high  school. 

The  Davis  BUI. — Will  be  carried  out  faithfully  even  though  most 
of  the  board  are  opposed  to  it.  The  assistance  of  the  State  civil  serv- 
ice commission  will  be  valuable. 

Size  of  Classes. — The  present  overcrowding  of  the  schools  has  made 
the  classes  unwieldy.  Too  many  pupils  are  assigned  to  a  teacher. 
This  will  be  corrected  as  fast  as  possible.  No  teacher  should  have 
sixty  or  seventy  children  and  be  expected  to  achieve  good  results. 

Commercial  High  School. — ^This  is  Mr.  O'Brien's  special  hobby. 
He  believes  that  this  great  city  is  bound  to  become  the  commercial 
match  of  the  world.  We  are  bound  to  become  distributors  to  all 
nations.  It  is  a  prime  necessity  to  prepare  properly  a  class  of  young 
men  whose  interests  and  tastes  lead  them  into  commercial  life.  They 
must  get  thoi*ough  instruction  in  chemistry,  banking  and  exchange, 
commercial  laws,  tariffs  and  modern  languages. 
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The  Normal  College. — This  must  be  improved  ia  many  ways.  No 
young  girl  ought  to  be  admitted-  unless  she  showi  some  aptitude  for 
teaching  and  is  able  to  give  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  it  is  her  in^ 
tention  to  teach. 

Politics  must  be  kept  out  of  the  schools.  So,  too,  must  social  and 
business  influencei  which  are  often  more  insidious  and  baneful  than 
the  other.  The  only  test  in  pr«)motionsand  appointments  must  be  the 
proved  fitness  of  the  candidate. 

Charles  H.  Mebane,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  North 
Carolina,  has  been  chosen  president  of  Catawba  College,  in  Newton, 
that  State,  to  succeed  Dr.  J.  C.  Clapp,  resigned. 

College  Women. 

The  remarkable  progress  made  of  late  years  in  the  education  of 
women  in  the  United  States  is  ably  set  forth  by  President  M.  Carey 
Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  a  monograph  prepared  for  the  Paris 
Exposition  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  commission.  She  has 
collected  statistics  and  facts  of  great  value  covering  the  period  of 
thirty-five  years,  since  Vassar  opened  the  first  college  for  women.  In 
1897-'98  the  coeducational  colleges  and  universities  and  the  women's 
colleges  enrolled  22,297  women  students.  In  the  East  the  growth 
has  been  almost  entirely  in  colleges  exclusively  for  women  or  in  what 
are  popularly  know  as  annexes.  West  ot  the  Mississippi  it  has  been 
entirely  in  coeducational  institutions,  every  college  and  university  in 
those  states  coming  under  that  head.  In  Michigan,  Arkansas,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are 
also  no  colleges  closed  to  women.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
only  three  graduate  schools,  aside  from  the  Catholic  University,  which 
do  not  admit  women  to  graduate  wiMrk.  Of  these,  one,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, admits  women  to  the  medical  school,  leaving  Princeton  and 
Clark  University  to  take  an  absolute  stand  against  the  admission  of 
women.  Clark  University  exists  to  teach  pedagogy  and  experimental 
psychology  to  men  only,  although  seventy  per  cent,  of  American 
teachers  are  women,  and  the  proportion  is  steadily  increasing. 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  women  students  growing  with  great 
rapidity,  but  it  is  growing  faster  than  the  number  of  men  students, 
— a  fact  not  usually  recognized.  In  the  coeducational  colleges  and 
universities  the  number  of  men  increased  seventy  per  cent,  between 
1890  and  1898;  that  of  women  105.4  per  cent.  In  the  same  years 
the  number  of  men  in  separate  colleges  for  men  only  increased  34.7 
percent.,  while  that  of  women,  in  colleges  exclusively  for  women^ 
tihot  up  138.4  per  cent. 
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The  question  of  health  is  touched  upon,  with  the  statement  that 
not  only  statistics,  so  far  as  they  have  been  kept,  but  also  observa- 
tion, show  that  the  health  of  college  women  is  slightly  better  than 
that  of  non-college  women  of  the  same  age  and  classes,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  women  who  break  down  in  college  is  no  greater  than 
that  of  men.  As  to  the  much  discussed  question  of  the  marriage  of 
college  women,  Mi^s  Thomas  explains  that  no  definite  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  until  some  statistics  are  gathered  regarding  the  marriage  of 
non-college  women  of  the  same  age  and  walk  in  lite.  A  committee 
of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  is  at  present  collectiLg  stat- 
istics as  to  the  health,  occupation,  and  marriage  of  college  graduates 
and  non-col  lege  women  in  corresponding  conditions,  and  the  results 
ought  to  be  more  satisfactory  than  anything  that  has  previously  been 
attempted  in  this  line. 

The  college  curriculum,  which  was  at  first  adapted  to  women's  sup- 
posed limitations  and  special  needs,  has  developed  so  that  now  an  un- 
modified form  prevails  almost  universally.  That  women  are  abund- 
antly able  to  do  the  same  work  as  men  is  shown  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  faculties  of  coeducational  institutions,  while  their 
wishes  in  the  matter  are  evident  from  the  work  done  at  such  colleges 
as  Bryn  Mawr  and  Radclifie.  Professors  who  have  gained  their  ex- 
perience at  Bryn  Mawr  go  direct  to  Columbia,  Princeton,  and  Chicago 
with  no  apparent  disadvantage  from  having  taught  women  alone, and 
with  no  modification  of  their  work  because  of  the  change  to  men 
students.  The  substance  of  President  Thomas'  conclusions  is  that 
^'women  can  take  the  same  academic  rank  as  men,  and  they  wish  to 
do  so.  They  can  work  with  men,  and  they  can  do  equally  good  work 
alone.  Where  capacity  and  will  are  joined  there  is  no  limit  to  pos- 
sible advance." — Journal  of  Education. 


A  Small  Scholar's  Wish. 


BY   MARTHA  BURR  BANKS. 

I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  like  to  do, 

I'd  like  to  live  next  door  to  a  Zoo  ! 

Then  the  animals  I'd  hivve  for  churns^ 

And  I'd  get  the  adder  to  do  my  sums, 

And  when  I'd  a  task  in  geography 

The  kangaroo  would  bound  for  me; 

The  seal  would  seal  my  letter?,  you  see, 

And  the  monkey  steal  dates  from  the  history ; 

The  elephant  would  lend  me  his  trunk  I  know. 

When  off  on  my  travels  I  wished  to  go ; 

I'd  spend  the  eagles  and  fly  the  kites, 

And  the  tapir  would  light  my  room  o'  nights; 

I  should  have  great  fun,  I  think,  don't  you? 

If  I  only  lived  next  door  to  a  Zoo. 
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Teachers'  Skirts. 

The  following  is  a  sensible  comment  made  by  a  western  newspaper 
on  the  teacher's  skirt  in  the  school  room  :  ''The  edifiug  spectacle  of 
school  boards  and  superintendants  gravely  deliberating  over  the  proper 
length  of  teachers'  dresses  and  forbidding  the  short  skirts  in  the  school 
room  is  becomming  quite  common.  After  berating  women  for  drag- 
ging dirt  and  microbes  about  in  their  skirts,  they  pounce  upon  them 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  wear  sensible  short  ones  and  will  have  none 
of  them  in  the  school  room  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  whole- 
some cleanliness.  The  dust  of  the  street,  with  all  its  filth,  is  brought 
in  by  numerous,  restless  small  feet,  and  is  constantly  stirred  up  by 
the  skirt  that  touches  l\^e  floor.  The  smart  skirt  swinging  clear  of 
the  instep  is  too  good  to  be  true  and  so  must  be  prohibited.  To  be 
sure^  some  of  the  women,  particularly  those  with  shapely  feet,  may 
have  worn  them  a  trifle  short,  but  what  of  it,  they  could  not  be  called 
immodest  at  the  worst,  even  if  they  do  appear  ''  undignified  "to  the 
honorable  gentlemen.  Surely  women  who  have  sufficient  sense  and 
character  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  can  be  trusted  for  a  proper 
cut  of  their  gowns  with  no  one  to  say  to  them  nay.  Otherwise  they 
are  deprived  of  their  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. The  garments  of  men  are  not  always  of  becoming  or  seemly 
cut,  but  they  go  their  sweet  way  unmolested  and  should  allow  the  same 
privilege  to  their  fellow  sisters." 


A  Tactful  Expedient, 


The  thermometer  registered  90  in  the  shade  when  the  bell  rang 
at  the  close  of  recess.  Soon  forty  red,  hot,  little  faces  looked  up 
from  the  desks  of  the  first  primary  room,  and  forty  small  hands  waved 
fans  of  all  description — pieces  of  paper  folded  up,  books,  aprons,  and 
genuine  fans  of  various  colors  and  patteras. 

It  was  time  for  the  lesson,  but  how  was  attention  to  be  secured  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  sea  of  waving  motion?  The  fans  must  be  gotten 
rid  of  first. 

Miss  Lucy  thought  a  moment,  and  then,  taking  up  a  fan  that  lay 
on  the  desk  she  began  iauning  herself  as  the  children  were  doing. 

"I  wonder  if  anyone  here  has  ever  gone  out  coasting  in  winter," 
she  said.     ^' Raise  hands,  all  those  who  have." 

Almost  every  free  hand  in  the  room  went  up. 

*^I  will  tell  you  how  a  number  of  little  people  went  out  coasting 
one  time,  and  let  us  pretend  that  we  are  going  out,  too." 
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There  was  a  look  of  interest,  but  still  the  fans  waved  on. 

^'Let  us  pretend  that  last  night  it  snowed  and  snowed,  so  that  the 
grass  is  quite  hidden  and  the  hills  are  smooth  white  domes. 

''Oh!  how  cold  it  is!  The  little  birds  are  sitting  on  the  branches 
with  their  feathers  allruffled  up  trying  to  keep  warm,and  the  old  black 
hen  stands  on  one  leg,  with  the  other  tucked  up  under  her  feathers. 
There  comes  a  sleigh  up  the  road,  and  the  sleigh-bells  are  jingling 
and  the  horses  are  kicking  up  the  snow  as  they  go!  We  can  see  their 
breath,  like  great  clouds  of  steam." 

The  fans  began  to  move  more  slowly  and  finally  the  last  fan 
stopped. — Selected. 


School  and  Home  Education. 

In  a  recent  disastrous  fire  in  Bloomington,  111.  '^School  and  Home 
Education/'  lost  its  subscription  list  together  with  large  and  valuable 
collections  of  records.  All  subscribers  should  at  once  send  their 
names  and  addresses  and  the  time  to  which  their  subscription  was 
paid  to  the  Public  School  Publishing  Company  Bloomington,  III.  and 
so  make  sure  of  getting  the  next  number  of  '^School  and  Home  Edu- 
cation" which  will  be  published  on  September  1st. 


The  teacher  cannot  say  to  the  mother,  "I  have  no  need  of  theee" 
nor  the  mother  to  the  teacher,  **I  have  no  need  of  thee;"  for  bet<lreen 
them  stands  a  little  child  asking  for  guidance  along  the  path  they  have 
walked. — SeL. 

The  Falry'8  Robe. 

i  

BY  PRISCILLA  LEONARD. 


There  was  a  fairy  wise  and  good 

Once  on  a  time,  as  I  We  heard  say, 
Who  took  the  bits  of  happiness 

That  foolish  folk  had  thrown  away, 
And  wove  them  In  a  wondrous  loom, 

Till  she  had  ma«le  a  Robe  of  Joy, 
Whose  shining  folds  were  never  dimmed, 

Aud  which  no  time  could  e^er  destroy. 

Then  all  the  people  cried :  **  Alack  ! 

Lend  us.  we  pray,  this  wondrous  dress 
That  we  may  say  that  we  have  known 

At  least  a  borrowed  happiness !'' 
The  fairy  spilled.    *'  Go  look/'  she  said, 

**  Along  your  path,  and  you  will  find 
That,  though  a  few  stray  joys  I  took, 

Yet  plenty  still  remain  behind  !" 

— The  Churchman, 
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Amongr  the  Books. 

Talks  to  leachei'B  on  Psychology  ;  and  to  Students  on  Some  of  Lifers 
Ideals,     William  James.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York 

The  thiDking  world  is  agaiu  indebted  to  Mr.  James  for  a  book 
dear,  understandable  and  belpful.  These  days  so  much  clap-trap 
finds  a  publisher  through  the  plea  that  it  is  addressed  to  teachers, 
and  so  is  sure  of  a  considerable  sale,  that  one  of  the  profession  ex- 
presses mingled  feeling  of  surprise  and  gratitude  in  following  an 
author  who  through  chapter  after  chapter  furnishes  matter  sound 
from  the  scientific  standpoint  and  pleasing  from  a  literary  point  of 
view — matter  which  refreshes  the  memory  and  stimulates  the  ardor 
of  the  earnest  pupil,  while  not  beyond  the  comprehension  of  any 
intelligent  beginner. 

Let  one  think  for  a  moment  of — no  one  in  this  enlightened  age 
attempts  to  read  them — the  heavy  tomes  formerly  compiled  on  "Ulti- 
mate Right,"  "  The  Sense  of  Duty,*^  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  turn  to  Mr. 
Jameft^  chapters  on  "  The  Laws  of*  Habit,"  "  What  Makes  Life  Sig- 
nificant,'' and  especially  chapter  XV.,  ''The  Will'' — and  the  differ- 
ence, the  great  gulf  that  lies  between  the  ''  Old  Ethics"  and  the  later 
gospel  of  Development,  their  activity  becomes  not  merely  apparent, 
but  positively  illuminating.  The  moral  life  as  a  healthy  instinctive 
activity  standing  out  not  merely  as  a  possibility,  but  as  a  distinct 
something  within  our  grasp,  only  waiting  to  be  appropriated  to 
become  the  genuine  and  tangible  possession  of  him  who  dares  to 
conquer. 

In  making  this  estimate  of  these ''Talks"  the  present  writer  is 
quite  conscious  that  there  are  those  who  will  feel  that  Mr.  James 
has  somewhat  condescended  in  consenting  to  put  forth  a  volume  of 
this  composite^ — one  may  say  objective —  character ;  but  while  the 
world  of  letters  boasts  of  many  clever  psychologists,  we  doubt  if 
there  is  among  the  whole  lot  of  them  one  other  man  who  could  give 
to  the  every-day  commonplace  world  so  powerful  a  demonstration  of 
what  a  vital  ethical  ft)rce  the  principles  of  Psychology  may  become 
under  the  pen  of  a  thinker  whose  knowledge  of  objective  and  sub- 
jective life  works  so  harmoniously  that  he  can  criticise  without  grow- 
ing dogmatic;  whose  culture  is  so  thorough  that  the  illustration  of 
fundamental  principles  never  degenerates  into  the  platitudinous;  one 
whose  sentiment  is  so  much  an  organic  part  of  a  healthy  nature  that 
it  never  filters  out  into  maudlin  sentimentality. 

"  The  vice  of  the  ordinary  Jack  &  Jill  affection  is  not  its  intensity 
but  its  exclusiveness  and  its  jealousies."  .  .  .  ".  We  have  unquestionably 
a  great  black  cloud  bank  of  ancestral  blindness  weighing  down  upon 
us,  only   transiently  riven  here    and  there  by  fitful  revelations  of 
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truth."  And  again  '^  Wherever  a  process  of  life  coiumanicates  an 
eagerness  to  him  who  lives  it,  there  the  li-e  becomes  genuinely  signif- 
icant"— these  and  a  hundred  other  excerpts  that  might  be  made  are 
but  the  cement  which  holds  together  the  solid  masonry  of  a  structure 
which  while  not  put  forth  as  a  completed  whole — is  nevertheless  a 
structure,  whose  framework  demonstrates  to  even  the  casual  reader 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system  of  articulation  and  the  strength  of  the 
material  employed. — L.  Graham  Crazier. 

Elements  of  Ethics:  Noah  K.  Davis,  Silver  Burdette  &  Company. 
Boston. 

From  these  "  Talks  on  Some  of  Life's  Ideals"  to  Mr.  Davis*  volume, 
^'Elements  of  Ethics,"  there  is  a  skip,  one  may  say  a  plunge,  from 
the  twentieth  century  life  with  its  healthy  organic  activity,  its 
vitally  constructive  eagerness  to  the  very  depths  of  the  cloister  shade 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  One  seems  to  actually  pass  from  the  stimula 
ting  sunshine  of  industrial  activity  to  the  raty  moisture  of  the  cell  of 
some  good  and  scholarly  monk.  In  fact,  though  the  cover  is  fresh, 
the  paper  uudiscolored,  while  the  fly  leaf  bears  the  inscription  "copy- 
right lyOO,^'  one  feels  that  these  evidences  of  "  recentness"  are  not 
only  offset  but  positively  disproven  by  the  opening  lines  of  the 
preface,  which  state  that  "This  treatise  is  intended  for  readers  who 
feel  the  need  of  a  simple,  direct  and  comprehensive  theory  of  morals." 

If  ever  there  existed  readers  who  held  to  the  possibility  of  a  simple 
and  direct  theory  of  morals,  they  must  of  necessity  have  passed  out  of 
existence  long,  long  before  the  present  idea  of  Life :  its  complexity 
and  significance,  could  have  been  born  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
race. 

On  page  60  occurs  the  somewhat  startling  statement  that:  "The 
notion  of  right  being  pure  and  simple  is  incapable  of  logical  defini- 
tion." 

As  early  as  page  5  one  has  been  confronted  with  the  assertion  that: 
"  There  is  probably  no  feeling  more  pure,  more  delightful  than  self- 
ap|)robation,"  and  this  connected  with  a  few  lines  on  page  167,  "The 
transient  influence  one  may  have  on  his  surroundings,  his  daily  walk 
and  conversation,  his  health  of  mind  and  body,  his  life  itself,  as  a 
basis  of  all  these  are  held  in  trust  and  are  lo  be  devoted  to  the  well 
being  of  his  fellow  man,"  seems  like  the  echo  of  an  age  that  must  be 
separated  by  centuries  from  the  period  that  has  received  the  impress 
ol  a  Goethe,  the  period  that  has  given  birth  to  the  philosophy  of 
a  Wielzsche. — L.  Graham  Crazier. 

A  History  of  England — Conian  &  Kendall,  The  MacMillan  Co., 
New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the    most   interesting   and    complete   of  the   short 
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histories  of  Eogland.  No  text-book  on  this  subject  has  come  uoder 
our  observation  that  is  so  broadly  aud  accurately  educative.  It  con- 
tains more  than  thirty  maps  and  nearly  two  hundred  illustrations. 
The  style  is  bright  and  crisp,  with  the  strength  of  original  investi- 
gation, and  free  from  the  weariness  of  an  o(t  told  narrative. 
We  find  in  the  introduction  carefully  ai  ranged  lists  of  the  best  sources 
of  English  history,  and  books  for  consultation  and  special  reference, 
are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter.  These  references  are  in- 
valuable to  the  teacher  or  student  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  a  large  library  and  desires  to  purchase  only  the  most  helpful  texts. 
The  growth  ot  literature  is  traced,  and  those  imaginative  hooks, 
while  not  quoted  as  historical  authority,  are  recognized  as  helps  in 
giving  life  to  a' by- gone  period.  This  book  is  designed  for  high 
schools  and  academies. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition^  by  T.  R.  Carpen- 
ter. The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  last  decade  in  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  and  English  com- 
position in  secondary  schools.  This  book  is  a  new  expanded  edition 
of  a  former  work.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  first 
year  in  rhetoric  in  the  high  school.  The  second  volumn  a  grade  ad- 
vanced, is  now  in  preparation. 

f^special  attention  is  called  to  the  building  of  sentences.  The  author 
declares  that,  ''It  is  as  possible  for  every  boy  to  learn  to  make  good 
sentences  as  it  is  for  every  boy  to  learn  to  swim  or  skate  or  set  a 
snare.'^ 

^  While  it  may  be  possible  the  task  is  more  difficult  of  accomplish- 
ment. We  have  met  few  boys  burning  with  the  same  desire  to  fashion 
sentences  with  Baconian  strength  and  terseness,  or  Addisonian  ense  and 
grace,  as  to  float  on  the  bosom  of  some  cool  lake.  The  inherent  in- 
•clination  seems  lacking. 

Teachers- will  find  in  this  work  most  practical  helps  in  the  difficult 
work  of  teaching  composition. 

Aliee's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  By  Mary  H.  Krout.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  New  York.     Price  60  cents. 

The  account  of  an  imaginary  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  writ- 
ten by  Mary  Krout  makes  a  very  interesting  book  and  most  useiul 
supplementary  reading  for  geography  classes.  The  author  writes  from 
An  intimate  personal  experience,  and  in  a  manner  vivid  and  interest- 
ing to  young  children. 
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With  the  Magazines. 

With  the  mercury  in  the  niaeties  the  review  editor  has  one  thing  for 
which  to  be  thankful,  and  that  is  that  he  is  not  a  political  editor.  A  laiige 
pile  of  recent  periodicals  and  a  perspiring  brow  is  not  a  good  combination— 
that  is,  we  know  states  and  conditions  that  we  would  elect  in  preference,  but 
we  also  know  that  magazines  and  heat  are  in  finitely  to  be  preferred  to  a 
political  convention  and  heat,  and  so  a  murmur  is  repressed  when  it  is  dis- 
covered how  much  of  the  space  of  current  publications  is  devoted  to  tlie  im- 
pending campaign.  But  the  struggle  is  theirs,  not  ours,  and  no  matter  what 
the  outcome,  the  Journal  will  accept  the  result — and  any  good  office  that  may 
be  offered  cheerfully. 

The  North  American  Review  gives  three  timely  articles  on  China.  It  is 
clearly  evident  that  these  articles  are  the  work  of  those  who  know,  really 
know  something  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  have  been  selected  to  write. 
The  information  is  definite  and  well  arranged  and  so  much  energy  has  been 
expended  in  this  way  that  the  writers  have  n-frained  from  expending  theip- 
selves  in  telling  us  Just  what  is  bound  to  happen,  and  how  these  happenings 
might  have  been  anticipated  if  only  they  had  been  consultedr  For  this  ten- 
dency to  draw  large  conclusions  from  meagre,  or,  at  best,  partial  data,  to. 
gether  with  that  superabundant  self-complacency  so  rampant  in  circles 
official  and  secular  has  reduced  the  reading  public  to  a  state  of  stupified 
groping  and  purposeless  vacillation. 

The  French  surpassed  the  world  in  the  art  of  the  ** short  story,"  and  then 

it  remained  to  the. writers  of  America  to  surpass  the  French.    Whatever 

may  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  more  pretentious  and  involved  departments 
of  fiction,  certain  it  is  that  no  other  literature  can  cope  with  us  in  this  line. 
Let  the  test  be  applied  by  the  realist,  the  impressionist,  the  romanticist— 
we  have  examples  to  offer  that  stand  the  fiercest  trial-flames.  Let  the 
criticism  be  subjective  or  objective,  let  it  represent  the  classical  or  scientific— 
the  evolutionary  or  revolutioairy  school  and  the  same  maintains — every 
phase  of  human  passion,  every  shade  of  human  feelings,  peculiarities  of 
manner,  oddities  of  speech,  even  the  most  intricate  subtleties  of  later  day 
scepticism  find  description  and  expression  in  the  '*  short  story  "  which  pours 
from  the  American  press  and  finds  its  way  into  the  heart  and  home  of  caste 
and  class.  Some  of  the  very  best  examples  of  the  short  story  are  found  in  the 
July  Century  which  brings  an  unusual  abundance  of  good  flctlout  while  **The 
Pictorial  View  of  the  Exposition,"  together  with  the  article  "Artistic  P^rls," 
are  alone  really  and  truly  worth  the  price  of  the  magazine. 

Scribner'8  Monthly  gives  us  an  article  on  **  Tree^"— illustrations  drawn  and 
engraved  by  the  author,  Frank  French,  which  is  a  work  of  art  from  every 
standpoint.  **  A  Summer  D^y,"  by  Cllntoa  S;ollard,  is  a  clover  poem— sup- 
plemented by  a  clever  illustration.  And  the  closing  paper,  '^Another  Way 
of  Designing  a  Aiodern  House,"  is  in  a  high  degree  rare  and  pleasing. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  is  this  month  more  than  ever  a  welcome  comer, 
since  it  offers  so  much  political  new.-4  at  a  time  when  all  must  know  some- 
thing of  what  is  occurriog,  and  many  have  neither  time  nor  energy  to  seek  it 
for  themselves. 


ATofk 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  efBcient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  languor 
and  exhaustion,  so  common 
in  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill-' 
ness  it  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic  giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Take*  b*fer«  reilrlnp,  quiets  ths 
nrves  aad  Inducst  rcfceshMg  sitep. 

Sold  by  Dragerlsts. 


Pi 


■Toarnale,  Cash  Books, 
Bi  ndi  Df ,  KIpi'TmlypinB 


nt  FraiUIn  Printing  i  PobMng  Co., 

GEO.  V.  ntBBISOX,  Jdanngei 

(ii.wpri.in).  Allnnt*,  Go. 

•VOimiud  (Am  iKSart  plsdnir  vour  imten.-V 


UTS  experience. 
■  yanilariiim  furlboae 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^in  last  itagea.  Send 
|or  tr««  book.  Addrait,  IIblleview  SAf- 
(TAHiUH,  Belleview   Florida. 


HAHNEMANN 

Medical  College  amr  Hospital, 

OF  CHICASO.  ILLINOIS. 

Tli*  Laccaat  (iid  Beit  Equlppid 

Homaopathic   Hadlcal  Colicta  Id  ttaa  World. 


.;,.f,".:si,: 


■kl  ifaboratory  laHtmc'lon  In  Tfaorooghlj 

"*     '"  JkllK*  E.  COBB.  M.D. 

E.  >.  BAILET,  11.0.,  Dian, 
2BI1-!3  Colliga  8'»*  >*«.,  Clilcafl* 


MARTHA'S  VINEYARD  SUHHER  INSTITUTE. 

Cottage  City,  Mass. 

Five  Handled  Stndenn.  Forty  Joitniotora. 

Send  for  M-Pige  Ctrcular. 

WILLIKH  k.  HOWHY,     Hfda  Park,  HaM. 


£.&stxn&n  Kod&b  Co.'s 

BROWNIE. 
CAMERAS 


Makeiricnireaijf  igUlnchea.  Load  In  DarllEht 
wlib  our  tlx  cipMare  film  cuiridse*  aad  an  to 
ilmple  thej  cao  be  eaally 
Op*ral*d  by  AnT  School  B07  or  Olrl. 

Filled  wllh  fine  Maniacal  laniM  uul  onr  Improved 
rotary  iliDllen  for  Irup  ibol*  or  time  uponre*. 
StroofljT  made,  covered  with  Imitation  leather, 
tuiTC  nickeled  Gttlngi  and  produce  the  bed  retulti. 


KochoMar.  N.  Y- 


S^   School  Book  Talk  S^ 


The  Carnefix  Practical  Sight  Word  Reading  Chart  is 

acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  the  best;  adopted  by  tKe 
government  for  Porto  Rican  schools  over  all  competitions  ; 
to  be  used  in  the  government  schools  of  Manila.  Used  for 
beginners  in  English  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Johnson's  Speller,  by  E.  C.  Branson,  marks  a  new  era  in 
teaching  correct  foundation  principles  for  good  spelling  and 
good  English. 

Some  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful  educators 
in  America  pronounce  the  JohnSOO  Readers  to  be  superior 

to  any  others  on  tne  market.  Carefully  edited  by  teachers- 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  educational  work.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated,  well  printed,  artistically  and  substan- 
tially bound. 

Lee's  Histories  are  wonderfully  interesting  books.  The 
author  has  a  happy  faculty  of  writing  history  so  as  to  make 
it  exceedingly  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive. 

If  yon  are  not  acquainted  with  Johnson's  Writing  Books^ 
Grammars,  Arithmetics,  etc.,  etc.,  you  are  just  a  little  bit 
behind  the  times. 

T^  I   A  charming  booklet,  "  The  Revival  of  Interest 

*  ^  ^'^  ♦  in  Southern  Letters,"  "  Literature  in  the 
South,"  by  Chas.  W.  Kent  and  Hamilton  Mabie.  Sent 
free  on  application. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

901.903-905  East  Main  Street, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


Our  Bonanza  for  Tcacbcrs 


The  Pathfinder  J  year, 

Autcx:rat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  .  J» 

Black  Beauty,  JIlLL  FOR 

Webster  Desk  Dictionary,  ^^    ^rk 

Spanish- American  War  Review,  >r     • 

Southern  Educational  Journal, 


Combination  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  By  special  combination  with  the 
publishers  of  The  Pathfinder,  the  popular  current  history  review  published 
at  the  nation's  capitol,  we  are  enabled  to  ofifer  it  together  with  this  paper,  two> 
books,  standard  classics,  a  handy  desk  dictionary,  and  a  newly  published  con- 
cise review  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  at  a  great  saving  to  our  readers. 

No  progressive  teacher  in  these  days  can  afford  to  get  out  of  touch  with 
the  great  events  that  are  shaping  the  world's  destinies.  Every  teacher  is  in 
duty  bound  to  take  bome  current-events  paper,  and  of  this  class  The  Path- 
prsDEB  is  unquestionably  the  best.  The  Pathfinder  is  the  first  and  only  pa- 
per giving  all  the  important  news  of  the  world  intelligently  digested  and  logi- 
cally classified.  It  is  a  time-saver,  not  a  time- waster.  It  is  unbiased,  clean, 
bright,  comprehensive.  It  comes  fifty-two  times  a  year,  fresh  from  the  na- 
tion's capital,  laden  with  interesting,  helpful  information  on  current  affairs. 

The  books  we  offer  are  complete  editions  of  the  Autocrat  and  Black 
Beauty,  both  standard  works  largely  used  as  supplementary  reading,  a  dic- 
tionary containing,  besides  thirty  thousand  words  and  definitions,  a  list  of  use- 
ful synonyms,  and  the  Spanish- American  War  Review,  a  concise  statement  of 
the  important  events  of  the  war,  with  illustrations,  maps,  text  of  treaty,  etc. 
The  books  are  16  mos,  well  printed  and  well  made  in  every  respect. 

Remember  our  offer  calls  for  both  papers  a  whole  year,  and  all  three 
books,  postpaid.  Do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  rare  bargain.  AVe  caa 
not  promise  to  furnish  this  combination  at  this  special  price  very  long. 

Address : 

SOUTHERN  EDUG&TIONAL  JOURNAL, 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


TEACHERS 


••       •• 


OF 


tFIND  our  works  on  that  subject  to  be  all  that  we  claim  for  them,  and  we  claim  a  good  deal. 
Certain  of  these  works  are  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  grammar  schools,  high 
schools  and  academies,  and  have  a  large  clrcuUtion  in  this  state.    Thrlr  titles  are 

laiRST     UVSSONS     IN     BOOKKB6PINO 

NBVl£     INTRODUCTI^B     BOOICICB6PINO, 

Me:iii£   coTi^puBTe    booickbpbino, 

THB     PRffOTIORU     SVITBTUC     OP    BUStNB96    TRXININO. 
OPPICe     ROUTINB     AND     BOOKKBBPINO. 
These  works  are  in  harmony  with  the  advanced  educatiou'il  spirit  of  the  times,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  iinq  '.a  ifled  endorsement  of  leading  e  iucators  and  budiness  men. 
•€orrf>spondence from  teachers  nr  the  commercial  branches,  school  principals  and  superin* 
tendents  is  lespectfully  solicited.    Wll^l«I4ti^  A  KOt^EKM.  PiibllMh«»i«» 

New  York,    Boeliester,  H.  T.   Chlcoff*. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE— PHILADELPHIA. 


The  pressing  need  in  connection  with  the  new  and  rapid  growth  of  com- 

•mercial  education  in  the  public  schools  and  academies  of  this  country  is 

thoroughly  trained  teachers.    To  meet  this  demand,  a  course  of  instruction 

•in  the  commercial  branches  has  been  organized  in  the  Department  of  Com- 

:mercb  and  FrNANCR,  Dkdxel  Institute. 

The  Course  includes  Commercial  Geography,  History  of  Commerce,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Banking  and  Finanee,  and  the  English  and  Spanish  Languages, 
in  addition  to  the  practical  subjects  of  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  and  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete  commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years'  experience  in  general  teaching, 
►or  have  been  graduated  from  a  normal  school  of  approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year.  Circulars  can  be  had  on  ap- 
iplication  to  Registrar  of  thri  Intitute.    JAMES  Mac^LISTER,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Solicitor  of  Patents 

AND 

Mechanical  Expert. 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  PATENTS.  DESIGNS,  TRADE 

MARKS.  COPYRIGHTS  SECURED. 

Investigations  and  opinions  regarding  novelty  and  patentability  of  devicest 

and  scope,  validity  and  infringement  of  patents. 
-Consultation  with  manufacturers  regarding  mechanical  problems. 
Assistance  in  patent  matters  to  Attorneys  in  general  practice. 
iExpert  testimony  in  patent  litigation. 

Eighteen  years  practice  in  Chicago. 

Member  of  the  Chicago  Patent  Law  Association. 

Associate  in  Washington. 

CYRUS    KBHR, 

East  Tennessee  National  Bank  Building, 

KNOXVILLE,  -         TENNESSEE. 


ALKAHEST  LYCEUM:  SYSTEM! 


iTLANTA, GEORGIA. 


I.  Eavai  one- bait  tbe  coat  □(  p!mlioni]  >l 

7.  BriugBthe  muter  iniad*  oF  the  >gd  for  tbeflntllme  In  nacb  al  the 

S.  pDinlibei  KD  orgftaluT,  at  pari  lome  one  In  tbeplaoa  lo  organlie. 

1.  GliMt  bigbdaniSoutbem  maitulii*  fice  to  tbe  Irceum  m 


Some  Attractions  for  Next  Season. 


__    ..  .      .    _._ lo  ontanlis  a  LTceam  at   home.     A 

HONTH'dSALActy  lora  WEfK'^  Wi>.tE.     Ouoi  ■anoier  work  lor  wacben 

DLEiOlFREE 

A  oemrm  jkovAmoE. 

'Offertd.  W»  gmrantwTc  vqakl 
'«  an  KxKX'ill VE  ^GYCLE 
luuplB  wftBol  Hi  tClfl  low  priofl  S- 

alSB  ntblnc  Willi  for^nl  <wniwo- 
rltnt«d  ■aTl»  hubAKiKl  bjuinr— 
■t."  tins,  lb*  Imt  ud  ons  at  llw 
(snnlne  U  Hcltacrr  Uralnlw 


bend*.   1 

S'H.Ki. 

to  EABH  A  BICTCLE  liTdli. 

rorail>i»nGHr'w*'bmHnisrbaDdrKl"BM>bm'iXi^^  w» 
atMloaiSf^h,  al»wnBBlLiipw»ni*UDpl»ai>«  WnxtelSTtrrcbfap.  Mod  for  Bu*>l>  UH. 
LBlUTt'ls ' -■     —-  — ' ..—..—. — . 1. ._™j . 


J.  L.  MEAO  OYGLE  OOmPAKT, 


The  B.  F.  Johnson  PubUsbing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.^  aDnounces 
that  Dr.  Geo.  J.  Ramsey  of  Louisiana  will  in  future  have  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Educational  De|)artment  of  this  house.  Dr.  Ram- 
sey is  t)ue  of  the  South's  ablest  and  best  known  educators,  and  it  is 
certain  that  under  his  efficient  management  the  Educatioual  Depart- 
ment of  this  progressive  Southern  firm  will  achieve  a  solid  success. 


WE    HAV£    THE     VACANCIES     AND    WANT    TEACHERS    TO    FILL    THEM. 

And  the  appllMttoni  are  DIRECT  from  emplorers,  too.  If  ron  are  ambitiom  to 
better  year  position,  or  wUh  to  obtain  a  place  in  another  loealliy,  or  jonr  poeitioa 
is  not  eatiroly  congenial,  oommnnioate  with  na.  Far  19  years  we  have  advanced  the 
interest  of  g radaatet  posse  sing  siroag  records.    Informatiaa  for  a  stamp. 

CENTRAL  TEACHERS' BUREAU.  (EOW.C.  DiXON),   1420   CHESTNUT    STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 


faculty: 

WILLETTB  A.  ALLEN,  Prihcipal, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Klodergactninf. 

MARGARET  M.  COOK,  Mothers*  and  S.  S.Connes.  LLEWELBK  D.  SCOTT.  Science 


^Be$t  Opportunity 


AVe  want  an  earnest,  energetic  teacher  to  represent  the  Journal  at 
every  teachers'  institute  in  the  South,  to  be  held  during  19U0.  Many  can 
earn  good  money  working  for  the  Joural.     Why  not  you  ? 

ONr  Proposition  to  Tnititnu  morkm  is  the 
most  Ciberal  made  by  Hny  PnNishing  f  Inn. 

Experience  unnecessary.  Write  at  once,  giving  full  particulars  and  terri- 
tory desired.  We  furnish  complete  agent's  outfit,  and  give  exclusive 
county  rights.  Address, 

The  Southern  Educational  Journal, 

Atlanta,  Qa. 


^  Institute  J\mn. 


The  oldest  normal  school  in  this  country  is  that  at  Framingham, 
Mass.,  which  this  year  at  the  annual  graduation  exercises  turned  out 
Its  sixtieth  class  of  trained  teachers. 


METHODS         I 

Characterize  the  epod  teacher ;  lack  of  methods  i 
the  poor  teacher.    To  succend  le^rn  from  success- 
ful people. 

The  TEACHERS'  and  STUDENTS' 

LIBRARY 

Is  the  only  ENCYCLOPEDIA  for  scboolteach- 
«n.  It  coQtaiui  the  best  methodB  of  the  be>t 
teacher.".  2'>  volumei  In  one.  Of&ctal  eodorse- 
ment  of  :^0  State  Stiperioteodents.  This  great 
book  has  is  years  of  merited  success.  It  has  no 
rival.  REVISED  TO  DATE.  PRICE*  $200 
AocNTS  Wanted.    8<implc  Paoks  Fakc. 

T.  S.  DENISOW,  Publish  r. 

Ifi8 (J)  Randolph  S'reer,    -    -    -     -    CHICAGO. 

PEACOCK'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 

(Peacock's  School  for  Boys.) 

SAN  ANTONIO,     -     TEXAS. 

Wesley  Peaoook,  Ph.B.,  Univ.  of  Ga. 

Chicaifo   Free  Kinders:arten 
Normal  Training:  School. 

Organized  1881.  Incorporated  1883. 

eVA  B  WH.TJMORE,  Qen  Supt. 

ANNA  B.  BRYAN.  Prio. 

Addrtsa.  Free  KIndersfancn  Association, 

ARMOUR  INSTITUTE. 
3)d  St.  and  Armoar  ato.«  Chlctf o.  III. 

HOTEL  . . . 
CUMBERLAND. 

CUMBERLAND  ISLAND.  GA. 

Season  opens  June  Ist.  The  Hotel 
and  Cottages  have  been  thoroughly 
repaired  and  painted.  New  Bath 
Houses  erected.  Car  Line  in  first 
clasB  order.  A  New  and  Substantial 
Steamboat  Pier.  A  fine  Orchestra 
and  New  Dancing  Pavilion.  Excel- 
lent Cuisine  and  first-class  Service. 
For  special  rates  address. 

Lee  T.  Shackelford,  Mgr. 
R.  L.  Bunkley,  Prop. 


Carok  Teachers'  Josml 

A  MONTHLY  MAOAZINK 

DEVOTED  TO  EDUCATION. 

Contributions  from  Leading  South  Carolina 
and  other  Sontbern  Teachers.  8G  large  pages, 
special  Features  of  f  ortb'Oom  i  og  isnnee :  A  i  eriee 
of  Articles  on  the  Klndergar  en.  by  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Lining,  Charleston,  8.  C;  Studies  in  Literary 
Masterpieces,  by  the  Teacbers  of  English  in  the 
Colleges  of  the  dtate  50  Cento  a  Year,  Low 
enoufth,  but  made  still  lower  by  our  Club  Bates 
and  Special  offets.    Send  for  Sample  CoplcH. 

CAROUNA  TEACHERS'  JOURNAL, 

Lancaster,  8.  C. 


^^^  ^^f  ^^f  ^^f  ^^f  ^^f  ^^f  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^pV^^P'^^P'^pV^jW^JV^JV 

TRUTH 

MONTHLY    MAGAZINE 

is  the  only  magazine  containing  every 
month  artistic  and  interesting  COL- 
ORED ILLUSTRATIONS,  and  pre- 
senting with  each  issue  a  COLORED 
SUPPLEMENT  by  some  distinguished 
artist.  The  LITERARY  FEATURES 
of  TRUTH  are  of  the  highest  order, 
and  the  BLACK  AND  WHITE-ILLUS- 
TRATIONS,  being  printed  on  fine, 
wood-cut  paper,  are  presented^  in  the 
most  attractive  form. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS.  Annual  Sub- 
scription  $2.50.  Send  for  special 
terms  to  Agents. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

THREE  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 
To  those  who  will  cut  out  this  ■dvenisemeni  ind 
send  it  to  us.  with  25  cents,  we  will  send  not  only  the 
current  number  of  TRUTH  but  also  the  two 
preceding  numbers  as  samples,  each  accom- 
panied by  the  beautiful  supplement,  which  alone  Is 
well  worth  the  price  of  the  magazine,  and  each  sent 
postpaid,  securely  packed  in  protcctioK  mailing  tube. 

TRUTH  COMPANY, 

19tb  STREET  AND  4th  AVLNUE,  NEW  YORK. 

^^^  ^^^  ^^f  ^^f  ^^f  ^^^  ^^^  M^^     %^^     %^^     4^^     ^^^  $^^  %^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 


..National  Educational  Association.. 

MEETS  AT  CHARLESTON,  S.  C, 

JULY  T-13.  1900. 

RATES  FROM  ALL  OVER  GEORGIA  HALF 

FARE  PLUS  VWO  DOLLARS  MEMBERSHIP  FEE.  * 

The  Georgia  R.  R. 

HAS  BEEN  SELECTED  AS 

THE  OFFICIAL  ROUTE 

From    ATLANTA,     ATHENS    and    MACON    iu.  connection  with   the 
SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  irom  Augusto. 

The  Only  Line  Running  Through 

Coaches  and  Sleeping  Cars  from  Atlanta. 


Through  curs  will  letve  Atlanta  via  Georgia  Railroad  for  Charleston  Monday 
morning  at  7:50  o'clock,  July  9.  and  reach  the  latter  city  at  7  oVlock  p  m.  Also, 
through  Sleeping  Cars  leaving  Atlanta  daily  via  Georgia  Railroad  at  11:35  p.  m., 
reaching  Charleston  10  o'clock  following  morning. 

Fare  for  round  trip  from  Atlanta,  including  $2.00  membership  fee,  is  only  $11. 60; 
from  Macon,  $I0  20i  including  the  membership  fee;  fron^  Augusta,  $6.45,  include 
log  the  membdrship  tee. 

Visit  the  *•  ISLE  OP  PALMS"  (off^ Charleston,  S.  C),  the  most  beautiful  tea. 
shore  resort  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  ^ 

See  that  your  tickets  read  via  Georgia  Raillroad  from  Atlanta,  Athens  and  Ma- 
con, and  via  Southern  R?iilway  from  Augusia.  For  information,  tickets  and  sleep- 
ing car  berths  apply  lo  J.  A.  CHOVIAS  0.  T.  A.,  Georgia  K.  R„  Wall  and  Pryor 
Streets,  or  Union  Depot,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  or 

W.  W.  HARDVVICK,  G.  A.,  C  I>.  COX,  G.  A., 

Macon,  Ga.  Athens,  Ga. 

BROOKS  MORGAN,  Dist.  P.  A.  So.  Ky.  S.  E.  M AGILL,  G.  Agt.  Georgia  R.  R 

Atlanta,.  Ga^  Atlanta,  Ga« 


THli  NKW  YOKi' 

PUBLIC  LIBiURV 


ASTOR,   LPNOX    ANO 
TILOLN    fCONDATlON% 


Jt^e  ^outl^erQ  FdtJCatiopalJoiirQal. 

■  ■  -  ■  II, 

Vol.  18.  ATLANTA,  GA.,  AUGUST.  1900.  No.  10. 

B  [■■III  ^^^^—     ■        I      ■  I     I       Ml     ■  ^^^^^^^-^^  ^^^m^^^^^,^^      ■  ■»      ■>■■■■■■■■■  ^^l^^M^  I  I  I      ■  ■!      ■  W     ■  ■  »    ■     ■       ■       »  Ml       ■»         ■     ^^l^M^^ 

FUBLI8HSD  IN  THK  IMTERBST  OF  EDUOikTION  IM  THE  SOUTH, 

▲t  THK  OmoK  or  Tbb  Fbamklin  Priiitivo  <&  Publishxno  Ck>.,  Qso.  W.  Hi,aai80N,  AUhaobr. 

&V71  Iry  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

EMILY  S.  HARRISON.  EDITOR. 

SUBSCRIPnON  PRICE,  ONE   DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM,   IN   ADVANCE.    Trial  Subscriftioii 
Four  Moitths  for  25c.  in  8ta.mp8.    To  Clubs  of  Five,  94.00.  To  Clubs  of  Ten,  t7.50. 


ADVERnSING  RATES,  $1.50  PER  INCH.    Advertisements  should  be  in  hand  by  the  6th  to 
luiure  their  insertion  in  next  issue. 


HOW  TO  8X7B8CBIBB.~You  can  subscribe  through  your  County  Superintendent,  who 
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The  Charleston  Meeting  of  the  N.  E,  A. 

Was  it  a  success  ?  Yes,  I  think  so.  The  atteodance  was  small, 
owing  to  the  hot  wave  that  swept  the  country  just  before  the  date  set 
for  the  meeting,  but  the  attendance  could  not  be  called  poor  when 
such  men  were  there  as  Dr.  Harris,  Nicholas  Murry  Butler,  Col. 
Parker — men  who  are  the  seers,  the  prophets  and  the  lawgivers  of 
educational  thought  to-day. 

And  what  about  the  speeches  ?  Well,  at  a  great  popular  meeting 
like  this  you  must  expect  much  threshing  over  of  old  straw.  When 
the  peoples  have  foregathered  from  all  parts  of  this  great  country  of 
ours,  you  must  needs  submit  to  hearing  over  again  that  ''there  is  no 
North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West";  but  let  us  hope  that  behind  the 
trite  expression  there  lies  much  right  feeling,  and  the  cordial  hand- 
shake all  round  that  follows  has  its  part  in  building  up  that  sentiment 
of  a  united  people  that  must  grow  and  strengthen  and  spread  before 
we  can  have  that  American  that  is  to  be. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  speeches.  You  can  hear  something  good 
even  at  the  big  general  sessions,  if  you  know  how  to  pick  your  speaker. 
The  papers  and  discussidus  before  the  National  Council  are  nearly 
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what  comfort  and  peace  id  the  ''gospelling  glooms'*  of  these  tree» 
with  their  flowing  drapery  of  moss,  parting  cloister  from  cloister  with 
a  waving  arras  of  gray,  making  a^'  cell  for  the  passionate  pleasure  of 
prayer  to  the  soul  that  grieves." 

But  beside  the  beauty  of  the  trees,  Magnolia  Cemetery  has  the 
beauty  of  water  and  the  beauty  of  the  marshes,  so  that  God's  seal  of 
visible  beauty  is  indeed  set  on  this  His  acre.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  fame  of  Magnolia  Cemetery  has  gone  far  and  wide. 

The  quietness  that  reigns  over  this  city  of  the  dead  seems  to  have 
spread  these  summer  days  to  the  city  of  the  living.  Nothing  can 
be  deader  than  Charleston  during  the  hot  hours.  Every  one  who 
can  stays  within  doors.  The  Charlestonian  grande  dame  never  ven- 
tures out  until  after  six  o'clock.  Then  as  the  twilight  comes  on  the 
girls  in  their  gay  muslins  begiu  to  flit  from  door  to  door,  like  so  many 
bright  fireflies.  Later  the  moon  rise^  over  the  water,  the  band  plays 
on  the  Battery  and  the  city,  like  a  wonderful  night-blooming  cereus, 
opens  out  under  the  spell  of  moonlight  and  music. 

But  the  music  that  sounds  sweetest  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of 
Charleston  is  the  music  of  St.  Michael's  bella  Since  the  bells  were- 
hung  in  their  belfrey  tower  in  1761  they  have  shared  in  the  fortunes  of 
Charleston  ;  they  have  known  sieges  and  capture  and  earthquake ; 
they  have  had  part  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  people.  Their 
sweet  chimes  have  floated  down  over  the  stir  and  strife  of  the  city 
and  found  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  and  little 
children,  so  that  wherever  a  Charlestonian  may  roam  he  always  hears 
a  haunting  echo  of  St.  Michael's  bells : 

*'  I  wonder  if  the  bells  ring  now,  as  in  the  days  of  old, 
From  the  solemn  star-crowned  tower  with  the  glittering  cross  of  gold  ; 
The  tower  that  overlooks  the  sea  whose  shining  bosom  swells 
To  the  ringing  and  the  singing  of  sweet  Saint  Michael's  bells  ? 
I  have  heard  them  in  the  morning  when  the  mists  gloomed  cold  and  gray 
O'er  the  distant  walls  of  Sumter  looking  seaward  from  the  bay. 
And  at  twilight  I  have  listened  to  the  musical  farewells 
That  came  flying,  sighing,  dying,  from  sweet  Saint  Michael's  bells." 


And  in  his  heart  the  bells  sound  on  until  some  day,  please  God,, 
he  is  back  again  listening  to  their  chimes.  Likewise,  to  those  of  us- 
who  heard  them  for  a  few  days  the  bells  are  chiming ''come  back, 
come  back,"  and  sometime  we,  too,  hope  to  stand  again  in  the- 
Charleston  of  pleasant  memories  and  listen  to  the  chiming  of  old  St^ 
Michael's  bells. 


In  the  following  pages  are  given  brief  extracts  from  some  of  the^ 
more  in^portant  papers  delivered  at  the  N.  E.  A. 
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Higrher  Education  ancl  the  State. 


Prebidext  Joseph  Swain,  of  the  Indiana  University. 


The  ultimate  control  of  and  the  responsibility  for  education  must 
rest  with  the  State.  In  a  democracy  there  can  be  no  other  power  to 
which  it  can  be  delegated. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ties,  limited  only  by  the  ability  of  its  citizens  to  embrace  these  oppor* 
tunities.  Has  the  skilled  physician  most  befited  himself  or  the  com- 
munity? Has  the  teacher  most  benefited  himself  or  his  pupils? 
Graduates  of  universities  could  not^  if  they  would,  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  fruits  of  their  university  training.  The  university  is 
^sometimes  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax  men  of 
modest  means  to  support  higher  instruction,  as  none  but  the  wealthy 
•can  go  to  college.  Statistics  do  not  support  such  a  view,  as  more 
than  half  of  the  students  in  many  of  our  State  institutions  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  and  mechanics.  The  State  institution  furnishes  a 
•common  meeting  ground  where  the  young  men  and  young  women  of 
the  State  are  free  from  any  influence  except  those  accepted  by  the 
State  itself.  It  becomes  a  forum  where  the  rising  young  men  and 
women  of  the  whole  State  may  know  one  another  and  value  one  an- 
other rightly. 

Can  we  not  depend  upon  wealthy  men  wholly  to  furnish  higher 
education  ?  This  would  be  un-American.  Wealthy  men  might  grade 
^ur  roads,  build  our  court-houses,  conduct  our  courts,  do  anything  for 
the  public  good,  if  the  State  should  neglect  these  matters  or  turn  them 
over  to  private  hands.  But  this  would  not  release  the  people  from 
their  duty  in  the  matter.  The  people  have  safety  only  in  independ- 
•ence.  The  State  can  secure  unsectariau  instruction,  unpartisan  insti- 
tutions only  by  providing  these  itself  This  does  not  in  the  least 
-disparage  the  existence  of  private  and  denominational  institutions, 
but  indicates  that  these  alone  are  not  sufficient. 

The  State  university  exists  for  the  State,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
democratic.  The  young  man  from  the  farm,  from  behind  the  coun- 
•ter,  stands  side  by  side  with  the  son  of  the  minister,  the  doctor  and 
the  lawyer.  In  a  people's  university  there  can  be  no  aristocracy  of 
trade,  profession  or  wealth.  A  State  university  is  indeed  a  public 
trust,  and  sooner  or  later  the  people  of  most  of  our  States  will  see  to 
it  that  the  State  university  is  ^'  Built  higher  and  broader  and  deeper" 
than  any  ideal  which  we  may  now  contemplate. 

In  contributing  to  the   growth  and   maintenance  of  the  State  uni- 
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versity  we  not  only  make  better  every  high  school  in  the  State  andf 
therefore,  the  common  schools,  but  every  step  of  the  university  iih 
advance  compels  like  steps  in  other  colleges  and  private  schools  of 
the  State. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  things  higher- 
educational  institutions  do  for  the  State,  and  to  show  by  an  appeal  to 
history  that  even  from  a  pecuniary  point  o(  view  higher  institutions 
of  learning  have  been  worth  much  more  than  they  have  cost;  but  the- 
best  thing  they  have  done  is  in  the  direction  of  intellectual  freedom. 
Every  dollar  expended  properly  in  a  university  is  so  much  toward 
freeing  the  human  mind  from  the  bondage  of  prejudice,  ignorance  and 
superstition.  To  free  the  American  slave  from  the  shackles  of  hu- 
man slavery  was  a  holy  ofBce,  but  to  provide  the  young  men  and 
women  of  our  country  with  the  means  and  opportunities  of  freeing 
themselves  from  all  the  shackles  that  bind  them  to  the  lower  allure- 
ments of  life  is  not  only  a  holy  office,  but  the  most  sacred  obligatiock 
of  the  State. 


A  Century's  Progress  in  Education. 


Dr.  B.  a.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


In  the  United  States  the  contrast  between  the  beginning  and  the- 
end  of  the  century,  all  things  considered,  is  more  remarkable  than* 
that  shown  by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  So  far  as  quan* 
tity  is  concerned,  education  has  certainly  more  than  kept  pace  witb 
the  growth  of  the  country,  while  quality  has  not  lagged  behind.  In 
1801  a  number  ot  the  States  had  assigned  to  schools  a  status  in  their 
Constitutions.  Connecticut  had  founded  her  common  school  fund, 
and  other  States  were  preparing  to  emulate  her  example.  The  na- 
tional government  had  taken  the  first  steps  in  that  line  of  policy  whicb 
has  resulted  in  endowing  education  with  a  social  capital  of  about 
^^300,000,000.  New  York  had  chartered,  in  1787,  the  regents  of  the^ 
State  University.  In  1801  there  were  twenty-three  colleges  in  the 
country,  all  but  nine  of  them  founded  since  1776,  whereas  we  now 
have  more  than  400.  West  and  south  of  the  Hudson  river,  not  even 
the  rudiments  of  a  State  system  of  public  instruction  existed,  while- 
the  boasted  New  England  systems  were  but  imperfectly  developed 
and  comparitively  inefficient,  save  alone  the  few  new  England  gram- 
mar schools  in  the  country,  where  we  now  have  more  than  5,000. 
But  few  of  the  State  governments  were  doing  anything  whatever  for 
the  elementary  teaching.     The  first  State  board  of  education  and  first 
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State  secretary,  as  well  as  the  fir^t  local  superinteDdeDt,  were  thirty- 
six  years  distant.     Horace   Mana,  four  years  of  age,  was  just  begia- 

ning  to  braid  straw  in  his  native  town  of  Franklin,  Mass ,  while 
Henry  Barnard  was  not  born  until  1811.  More  than  twenty  years 
was  yet  to  elapse  before  George  Ticknor  would  urge  valuable  reforms 
in  Harvard  College,  or  Thomas  Jefferson  found  the  University  of 
Virginia  ;  while  Francis  Wayland  would  nor  write  his  book  on  col- 
lege education  until  1842,  or  read  his  more  famous  report  to  Brown 
University  until  1850.  The  State  universities  of  the  West  were  potent 
only  in  the  implied  promise  of  Congress  to  endow  them  with  two 
townships  of  wild  land  apiece. 

Our  hurried  glance  has  been  limited  to  education  as  a  whole.  If 
we  were  to  single  out  the  education  of  women,  who  are  one-half  of 
the  human  family,  the  showing  would  be  still  more  effective.  This 
was  shamefully  neglected,  even  in  the  best  educationed  States  and 
countries.  In  the  United  States  not  only  were  co-educational  col- 
leges, "  annexes,"  and  women's  colleges  one  and  two  generations  in 
the  future,  but  even  the  day  of  ladies'  seminaries  had  not  dawned. 
Still  more,  girls  were  sometimes  denied  the  privileges  of  the  common 
school.  For  example,  it  was  not  until  1789  that  they  were  admitted 
to  the  schools  of  Boston,  and  then  only  when  the  boys  did  not  need 
the  school  houses. 

To  make  this  review  most  effective,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  desirable 
to  present  a  similar  one  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  century.  But 
that  is  nianifestly  impossible.     Probably  also  it  is  unnecessary. 

Education  has  everywhere  become  a  function  of  the  State;  that  is, 
it  had  been  placed  in  the  only  hands  that  are  competent  to  furnish  it 
to  the  people.  Statesmen  are  called  upon  to  reckon  with  the  subject, 
and  monarchs  urge  it  in  speeches  from  the  throne.  The  educational 
budgets  of  the  great  educational  countries  rank  with  the  budgets  of 
the  army  and  navy,  or  rather  above  them.  The  united  expenditures 
of  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  for  public 
education  in  a  single  year,  amount  to  $460,000,000.  The  United 
States  will  cross  the  century  line  with  245,000  public  school  houses, 
418,000  public  school  teachers,  15,700,000  pupils  iu  public  schools, 
and  an  expenditure  for  public  education  of  $203,000,000.  The  two 
cross  sections  of  civilization,  marked  1800  and  1900,  offer  to  pur 
minds  many  points  of  striking  contrast;  but  none  more  striking, 
more  instructive,  more  inspiring,  more  conducive  to  hopeful  views  of 
the  world  and  of  the  race  than  those  furnished  by  education.  With 
such  a  century  behind  it,  what  can  the  twentieth  century  be  but 

*• a  new  moon 

Risen   on   high    noon." 
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Educational  Values   in  Literature. 


Dr.  Mabtin  G.  Brumbaugh. 
American  Ck>mmissioner  of  Education  to  Porto  Rico. 


To  teach  the  language  symbol  in  all  its  flexibility,  possibility,  po- 
tency and  beauty  is  the  first  and  noblest  work  of  the  school.  It  is 
not  all  of  an  education  to  master  language,  but  all  education  is  con- 
ditioned by  this  mastery. 

We  live  in  processes.  There  must  be  a  change  of  view,  a  conver- 
sion to  the  gospel  of  results.  Oar  children  do  not  need  endless  cat- 
egories of  analytic  processes  in  language  to  reach  literary  results. 
Analytic  processes  have  their  value  as  mental  disciplines  and  as  a  ba- 
sis for  a  sort  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  long  since  relegated  to  the 
shelves  of  antiquarians.  The  pupil  needs  early  to  feel  the  beauty  of 
his  language.     Tbis  feeling  is  the  best  result  of  his  early  training. 

We  have  over-intellectualized  all  our  processes.  School  to-day 
ignores  the  esthetic,  the  emotional  phase  of  mind  groi\'th.  Biologic 
research  at  every  advance  confirms  the  principle  that  high  thought  is 
based  upon  keen  emotion — especially  thought  that  moves  the  will  and 
controls  the  conduct  of  life.  One's  mind  may  be  so  thoroughly  in- 
tellectualized  that  fidelity  to  thought  becomes  the  only  aim  of  life. 
Thus  action,  conduct,  ethical  ends  in  life,  are  wholly  ignored,  and  the 
life  is  a  parody  on  its  possibilities. 

Tae  main  purpose  of  the  early  work  in  literary  training  is  to  arouse 
in  the  pupil  a  sincere  love  for  the  best  in  our  literature — not  the  best 
judged  by  standards  of  mature  criticisms,  but  the  best  measured  in 
elements  that  arouse  in  the  pupil  that  rich  and  deep  emotional  re- 
sponse so  essential  to  a  keen  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  highest  in 
our  literary  ideals.  This  love  may  in  the  higher  grades  be  organized 
into  all  forms  of  truth  and  into  all  orders  of  science.  The  habit  of 
enjoyment  is  the  fundamental  enrichment  of  the  mind  for  all  subse- 
quent effort.  We  do  our  best  work  in  literature,  not  when  we  com- 
pass a  given  course  of  prescribed  reading  in  a  given  time,  but  when 
we  so  direct  the  pupil's  taste  in  school  that  his  whole  after-school 
career  is  attended  by  constant  reading  of  the  best  literature. 

Every  normally  constituted  child  enjoys  much  that  it  has  not  yet 
the  power  adequately  to  define.  The  child  may  know  that  it  enjoys, 
without  knowing  why  it  enjoys  or  knowing  how  to  describe  its  enjoy- 
ment. Indeed,  it  is  a  test  of  good  teaching  to  arouse  in  the  child 
those  loftier  emotions  which  baffle  all  adequate  expression.  Who 
wants  a  miserable  paraphrase  of  a  great  work  of  art?     Is  it  not  enough 
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that  the  child  shall  feel  what  it  ''can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all 
conceal  ?^' 

Literature  ought  to  make  the  child  uneasy  under  all  inartistic  in- 
fluences. This  can  be  done.  The  mind  must  be  trained  to  distinguish 
between  doing  a  thing  and  doing  it  well;  between  saying  a  thing  and 
saying  it  well;  between  the  touch  that  satisfies  and  the  touch  that 
creates  endless  longing  for  a  better  way — a  longing  that  stirs  the  soul 
to  supreme  effort  and  endless  endeavor;  between  passive  acquiescence 
and  active,  conscious,  volitional  reform,  both  in  thought  and  in  act. 
For  we  have  taught  well  only  when  our  pupils,  as  a  result,  think 
•clearly,  feel  keenly  and  act  nobly.  It  is  the  keen  feeling  that  makes 
noble  (iction.  Our  literature  must,  then,  touch  at  every  turn  the 
springs  of  feeling,  that  there  may  flow  forth  a  steady  stream  of  worthy 
acts.  We  do  not  want  to  think  our  literature;  we  want  to  feel  it  and 
live  its  ideals. 

There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  crowd  children's  minds  with 
data  about  literature  in  the  evident  belief  that  this  data  is  in  some 
mysterious  way  a  training  in  literature.  This  takes  the  form  of  ex- 
tended biographic  sketches  of  literary  characters,  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  homes  and  haunts  of  famous  writers,  memorized  lists  of  authors' 
leading  works  and  learned  criticisms  of  literary  productions  which  the 
pupils  have  not  yet  read.  All  these  are  interesting  and,  for  some 
mental  function,  perhaps,  valuable,  but  they  no  more  enlarge  the  lit- 
erary taste  of  the  pupil  than  a  lecture  on  foods  satisfies  the  normal 
needs  of  the  body  for  nourishment.  Better  than  all  biographic  facts, 
than  all  lists  of  titles,  than  all  formal  criticisms,  than  all  literary 
rambles  is  one  sincere  effort  to  unfold  to  a  child  the  beauty  and 
the  virtue  of  a  great  poem.  Our  teachers  have  too  confidingly  taken 
the  current  works  on  literature  and  taught  them  in  much  the  same 
way  as  history  of  any  other  sort  is  taught,  and  have  come  to  believe 
that  this  historic  survey  of  a  field  they  have  never  entered  is  really 
teaching  literature. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  once  more  and  emphatically  the  fact 
that  a  true  patriot  is  a  lover  of  literature  as  well  as  a  lover  of  liberty, 
that  lofty  civic  virtue  is  found  only  in  the  soul  that  loves  with  equal 
and  undying  fervor  the  fatherland  and  the  mother  tongue,  cherishing 
for  each  a  supreme  and  inseparable  passion,  striving  to  honor  both  by 
understanding  their  mission  and  their  power,  and  living,  under  the 
flag,  an  uncompromising  and  abiding  loyalty  for  the  literature  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  race. 
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The  Future  of   the  Negro. 


BooKEH  T.  Washington . 


When  we  disarm  ourselves  of  passioos  and  prejudice  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  the  South  owes  much  to  the  negro.  The  negro  owe& 
much  to  the  South.  The  black  man  is  bound  to  the  history,  the  cus- 
toms of  the  South  by  ties  which  few  can  understand  or  appreciate. 
Here  it  was  that  we  came,  three  centuries  ago,  in  our  heathenism  ;  here 
we  were  taught  the  religion  of  Christ ;  here  we  came  without  a  lan- 
guage, here  we  were  taught  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue ;  here  we  came 
with  untrained  hands,  here  we  were  taught  industry  and  thrift.  My 
race  has  a  further  right  to  love  and  cherish  the  land  of  the  South. 
In  a  large  degree  it  has  been  our  brawn  and  muscle  that  have  cleared 
the  forests,  opened  the  mines,  built  the  railrords  and  grown  the  rice, 
sugar-cane  and  cotton  that  have  enabled  the  South  to  become  great 
and  powerful.  Here,  side  by  side,  the  two  races  have  been  placed  by 
the  providence  of  God,  and  here,  in  my  opinion,  they  will  remain.. 
In  order  that  the  two  races  may  live  here  in  peace  and  prosperity  one 
of  two  things  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  The  white  man 
should  always  remember  that  he  owes  a  peculiar  and  sacred  duty  to 
the  negro  ;  that  the  negro  has  a  claim  upon  the  conscience,  sympathy 
and  generosity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  that  no  other  race  can  have.  In 
all  discussion  and  legislation  bearing  upon  the  presence  of  the  negro 
in  America  we  should  not  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  people 
that  were  not  only  forced  to  come  here  against  their  will,  but  iu  the 
face  ot  most  earnest  protest. 

More  and  more  I  hope  the  white  men  of  this  country  will  learn  to 
measure  the  worth  of  the  negro  by  the  best  types  of  the  race  and  not 
by  the  worst.  In  a  larger  degree  we  should  judge  by  those  in  the 
school-room,  not  by.  those  in  the  penitentiary ;  by  those  in  the  shop 
and  field,  not  by  those  in  idleness  in  the  streets ;  by  those  who  have 
bought  homes  and  are  tax-payers,  not  by  those  in  dens  of  crime  and 
misery;  by  those  who  have  learned  the  laws  of  health  and  are  living, 
not  by  those  who  have  broken  health  laws  and  are  dying. 

One  of  the  hardest  leasons  for  a  race,  like  an  individual,  to  learn, 
is  that  the  way  to  permanent  success  is  the  mastering  of  the  little 
every  day  common  place  opportunities  that  are  right  about  our  door, 
and  the  using  of  these  as  stepping  stones  to  more  important  positions. 
The  race,  like  the  individual  that  learns  this  lesson,  may  be  retarded 
but  never  defeated. 

When  in  any  large  measure  a  black  skin  becomes  a  synonym  for  the 
ownership  ot  property,  a  bank  account,  thrift,  intelligence  and  vir- 
tue our  problem  will  in  a  large  degree  have  been  solved.     While  my 
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race  is  patiently;  often  in  the  face  of  much  discouragement,  trying  to 
reach  this  position,  we  shall  need  the  help,  the  sympathy^  and  for- 
bearance of  our  white  brother. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  people  live  directly  or  indirectly  by  work  in 
the  soil.  This  gives  us  tremendous  advantage  in  the  way  of  a  foun- 
dation. From  the  beginning  of  time  agriculture  has  formed  the  main 
foundation  upon  which  all  races  have  grown  useful  and  strong. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  race  it  is  a  grave  error  to  take  a 
negro  boy  from  a  farming  community  and  educate  him  in  about  every- 
thing in  heaven  and  earth  ;  educate  him  in  about  everything  that  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  life  of  the  community  to  which  he  should  return 
and  out  of  sympathy  with  most  that  concerns  agricultural  life.  The 
result  of  that  process  is  that  in  too  many  cases  the  boy  thus  trained 
fails  to  return  to  his  father's  farm,  but  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  city 
and  falls,  in  too  many  cases,  into  the  temptation  of  trying  to  live  by 
his  wit,  without  honest,  productive  employment. 

The  real  worth  of  a  race,  like  an  individual,  is  tested  by  the  fact 
whether  or  not  it  is  able  to  make  itself  of  such  value  to  the  communi- 
ty in  the  activities  of  hand,  head  and  heart  that  the  presence  of  the 
race  is  indispensable.  It  should  be  the  high  ambition  of  every  negro 
to  make  himself  not  a  burden  but  a  helper,  not  a  receiver  but  a  giver, 
not  a  destroyer  but  a  producer.  With  the  prodigious  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  Sr)uth  let  it  be  the  aim  to  give  the  black  man  train- 
ing, coupled  with  the  highest  intelligence,  in  agriculture,  the  trades, 
the  domestic  arts,  as  a  foundation  for  citizenship.  These  will  consti- 
tute the  ground  work  for  higher  and  more  important  occupations.  In 
all  the  history  of  government  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  large  de- 
gree a  race  has  been  permitted  to  share  in  the  control  of  govern- 
ment till  a  large  number  of  the  individual  members  of  the  race  have 
demonstrated  beyond  question  their  ability  to  succeed  in  controlling 
their  own  business  affairs. 

But  we  as  black  people  and  you  as  white  people,  should  remember 
that  mere  material  visible  possessions,  however  important,  will  not 
alone  solve  our  problem,  and  that  education  of  both  races  will  be  a 
failure  unless  we  keep  constantly  before  us  the  fact  that  the  final  aim 
of  all  education,  whether  industrial  or  academic,  is  to  produce  good- 
ness of  heart,  honesty  of  purpose  and  that  generosity  of  soul  which 
will  make  us  seek  the  elevation  and  freedom  of  all  men,  regardless  of 
class  or  race.  The  South  will  prosper  in  proportion  as,  with  devel- 
opment in  agriculture,  in  mines,  domestic  arts  and  manufacturing, 
there  goes  that  education  which  brings  respect  for  law,  broadens  the 
heart,  sweetens  the  nature  and  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  our  "  broth- 
er's keeper,"  whether  that  brother  was  born  in  England,  Italy, 
Africa  or  the  islands  of  the  seas. 
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What  Manner  of  Child  Shall  This  Be? 


G.  R.  Glknn, 
State  School  Commissioner,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  central  figure  of  the  first  century  was  the  Great  Teacher,  with 
his  hand  placed  in  benediction  upon  the  head  of  a  little  child.  The 
central  figure  of  the  twentieth  century  will  continue  to  be  a  great 
teacher,  holding  the  hand  of  a  child  and  leading  him  to  the  fruits  of 
his  inheritance. 

What  the  American  child  of  the  future  is  to  be  no  man  can  now 
prophesy.  The  wide  distribution  of  human  knowledge  has  brought 
him  in  touch  will  all  mankind.  He  is  neighbor  to  every  possible 
achievement,  and  his  splendid  environment  makes  him  a  potential 
iactor  for  accomplishing  every  human  good.  Already  we  Americans 
have  discovered  that  the  old  system  of  education  will  not  fit  his  case. 
We  have  quit  trying  to  fit  the  boy  to  a  system.  We  are  now  trying 
to  adjust  a  system  to  the  boy. 

Even  teaching  power  in  the  future  must  be  defined  in  new  terms. 
More  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  world  the  real  test  of 
teaching  power  will  be  measured  not  by  what  can  be  done  with  the 
best,  but  by  what  can  be  done  with  the  worst  boy  in  the  school. 

The  great  rejoicings  in  America  will  be  when  we  have  so  mas- 
tered our  problems  of  child  study  and  so  perfected  our  lines  of  school 
growth  that  our  American  systems  of  education  will  touch  and  de- 
velop and  control  every  American  boy.  We  shall  come  to  our  place 
of  rejoicing  when  we  have  saved  everv  one  of  these  American  chil- 
dren and  made  everyone  of  them  a  contributor  to  the  wealth,  to  the 
intelligence,  and  to  the  power  of  this  great  Democratic  Government 
of  ours. 

If  the  world  demands  of  machine  shops  more  powerful  machines, 
and  machines  that  will  economize  time  and  labor,  we  may  be  sure 
the  world  is  going  to  demand  of  those  who  build  the  boys  and  girls 
ot  this  country  that  they  shall  build  them  to  become  men  and  women 
who  may  have  twice  and  thrice  and  quadruple  the  power  that  men 
and  women  ever  had  before. 

The  American  school  system  will  not  reach  thecliniax  of  its  power 
until  its  beneficent  light  has  gone  into  every  American  home,  and 
until  the  expert  American  teacher  who  knows  that  he  knows  has  led 
one  of  our  children  out  and  up  from  the  ooze  and  slime  of  every 
submerged  district  and  placed  their  feet  in  a  large  room  where  every 
boy  can  grow  to  the  full  measure  of  a  man. 
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The  Small  College. 


President  W.  O.  Thompson, 
Ohio  State  UDiversity,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


To  read  the  alumni  roll  of  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  when 
they  were  very  small  colleges,  or  the  rolls  of  Amherst,  Bowdoin 
and  Williams,  in  New  England,  or  of  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Pennsylvania,  Centre  College  in  Kentucky,  and  Miami  in  Ohio,  is 
an  inspiration  to  any  young  man  struggling  for  place  and  usefulness 
in  his  generation.  I  freely  confess  that  three  hours  with  these  roll& 
gave  me  a  new  appreciation  of  the  splendid  possibilities  of  American 
manhood.  These  men  have  been  the  embodiment  of  the  best  things 
in  civilization.  They  have  stood  for  the  best  things  in  religion,  in 
scholarship,  in  politics,  in  society  and  in  the  State.  What  the  world 
would  have  been  without  them  I  know  not,  but  for  what  it  has  been 
with  them  we  are  indebted  to  the  small  college.  That  debt  will  for- 
ever remain  unpaid,  but  it  is  here  most  gracefully  acknowledged. 

Many  a  so-called  poor  college  has  been  the  birthplace  of  a  noble 
soul.  It  has  brought  within  the  reach  of  these  boys  an  uplift  that 
the  larger  school  could  not  have  brought.  In  this  small  college  the 
individual  more  easily  rose  to  limited  leadership.  You  may  say  the 
opportunities  were  limited,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  arouse  the  boy 
to  his  own  prophetic  powers.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  colleges 
in  the  country  a  large  propotion  of  them  must  be  classed  as  small  col- 
leges. They  are  constantly  seeking  out  boys,  many  of  whom  rise  to 
eminence.  These  men  more  than  justify  the  reason  for  existence.  In 
the  poorer  grade  of  the  small  college  there  may  be  found  much  to  crit- 
icise.* No  doubt  the  standards  are  often  too  low.  Some  harmful  re- 
sults do  follow,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  too  sweeping  in  our  condem- 
nation. The  small  college  is  winning  to-day  more  than  its  pro()er 
share  of  the  honors  in  our  great  universities.  These  facts  persist  and 
are  very  stubborn  things.  The  self-denial,  the  hardship,  the  heroism 
still  found  in  many  of  these  colleges  with  the  lack  of  some  modern 
fancies  are  pretty  useful  ingredients  in  the  coming  man.  The  small 
college  has  usually  been  the  poor  man's  college.  It  cultivated  the 
habits  of  economy  and  has  usually  been  free  from  the  vices  that  ac- 
company a  liberal  use  of  money.  Its  own  poverty  and  economy  have 
usually  been  an  object  lesson  to  the  student.  The  democratic  senti- 
ment usually  prevailing  has  bound  the  students  in  a  close  friendship. 
Here  have  been  trained  many  of  the  recruits  who  have  saved  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  Some  of  them  have  risen  to  eminence,  but 
more  of  them  have  quietly,  but  efficiently,  served  the  community  which 
supported  the  college. 
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General  Culture  as  an  Element  in  Professional 

Training. 


R.  G.  Boone, 
Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati. 


The  teacher's  view,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  special,  and  hence 
narrow.  Its  significance  and  helpfulness  are  to  be  measured  by  the 
way  in  which  it  is  rooted  in  a  liberal  preparatory  culture.  If  the 
teacher  would  claim  rightly  any  real  professional  knowledge,  the  de- 
mand is  growing  upon  him  more  and  more  to  ground  his  professional 
acquaintance  with,  and  knowledge  of,  these  so-called  professional 
matters  upon  a  more  discriminating  insight,  and  more  fertile  judg- 
ment and  larger  acquaintance  with  men,  and  institutions,  and  social 
forces,  and  the  changing  implications  of  science  and  philosophy. 
It  has  been  said,  "  A  man  is  worth  to  himself  what  he  can  enjoy> 
but  to  others  what  he  can  do."  If,  however,  what  he  can  do  is  daily 
-enriched  by  the  larger  possession  of  what  he  enjoys,  the  service  is 
more  than  doubled. 

To  have  put  into  the  commonest  service  of  the  hour,  the  spirit, 
the  enthusiasm,  and  interest  and  confidence  and  hopefulness  which 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  living  gives  to  teaching  an  im- 
pelling force,  an  aggressiveness,  the  quality  ot  positiveness  and  direct- 
ness, and  so  fruittulness  such  as  it  has  in  no  other  way.  This  is  the 
function  of  larger  learning  in  its  reaction  upon  daily  teaching.  It 
gives  intensity  to  one's  influence,  and  directness  to  one's  example, 
and  clearness ;  it  makes  one  fair  and  considerate  to  the  degree  that 
one's  own  good  intentions  for  himself  are  infused  into  his  relations 
with  his  pupils. 

Learning  is  conservative,  but  it  is  also  kind  and  large  hearted  and 
thoughtful.  Learning  in  the  teacher's  heart  acts  upon  the  teacher's 
mind,  and  kindly  impulse  in  the  one  gives  sympathetic  force  in  the 
other.  This  skill,  therefore,  is  rational  only  to  the  degree  that  the 
teacher's  particular  view  of  the  individual  child  on  a  given  day,  in 
a  specific  mental  act,  is  enriched  by  the  more  general  conception  of 
the  aggregate  life,  that  of  the  contemporary,  social  and  institutional 
life  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  that  of  the  progressive  evolution  of  the 
race;  that  is,  these  give  horizon  and  perspective  to  what  were  oth- 
erwise local  and  particular. 
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Normal  Training  for  Negro  Teachers. 


H.  B.  Fribsell, 
President  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Va. 


The  question  might  naturally  be  asked  :  Why  should  negro  teach- 
•ers  be  trained  differently  in  any  respect  from;  white  teachers?  There 
have  been  those  who  have  agreed  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difference; 
that  because  the  negro  has  a  mind  and  a  soul  as  the  white  man  has, 
4hat  is  sufficient  reason  for  giving  him  exactly  the  same  training  as 
would  be  given  any  other  teacher. 

As  we  come  to  study  different  races,  we  realize  that  each  has  its 
own  peculiarities.  If  we  expect  that  a  cut-and-tried  course  of  treat- 
ment applied  to  these  differing  personalities  will  develop  the  same 
sort  of  character,  and  produce  the  best  possible  results,  we  shall  be 
disappointed.  The  black  and  white  and  yellow  races  have  certain 
<5haracteristics  which  we  are  bound  to  respect  if  we  would  do  our  best 
work  with  them. 

What,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  negro  that  require  us  to 
adapt  our  training  to  his  needs?  Shut  off  from  lines  of  commerce 
in  the  Dark  Continent,  the  Africans  did  not  develop  along  the  same 
lines  as  did  their  European  brothers.  Subjected  to  the  enervating 
influences  of  a  tropical  climate,  there  was  but  little  growth  of  will 
power  or  of  the  work  habit.  Brought  to  this  country,  they  were 
instructed  in  many  of  the  industries  of  the  whites  and  gained  much 
from  contact  with  them ;  they  yet  had  but  little  opportunity  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  responsibility  of  home  life,  or  of  the  duties  that  belong 
to  citizenship. 

While  opportunity  should  be  given  to  those  of  exceptional  ability 
to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  the  training  of  the  masses  of  the  blacks 
should  be  such  as  to  fit  them  for  the  care  of  the  soil.  Though  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  to  which  the  Southorn  States  have  devoted  over 
$1,000,000,  has  been  by  no  means  a  failure,.it  has  nevertheless  failed 
to  introduce  into  its  curriculum  anything  which  bears  directly  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  home  and  the  soil.  While  the  countries  of 
Europe  have  been  training  their  peasantry  in  agriculture  and  home 
industries,  so  that  countries  like  Norway  and  Sweden  have  been  trans- 
formed within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  rural  schools  of  the  South,  as, 
indeed,  of  our  whole  country,  have  been  entirely  given  up  to  the 
literary  side  of  education.  The  results  have  been  disastrous.  Both 
l>oys  and  girls  have  left  school  ieeling  that  it  was  degrading  to  work 
^th  their  hands,  and  yet  unable  to   find  work  of  a  different  sort. 
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Any  traiuing  which   makes  a  man  dissatisfied  with  the  occupations 
which  are  open  to  him  is  of  doubtful  good. 

There  are  certain  matters  that  must  be  given  special  emphasis  in 
the  training  of  colored  teachers. 

First,  so  far  as  possible,  race  prejudice  is  to  be  conquered.  That 
this  has  been  done  in  many  cases  has  been  proven  in  numerous  ex- 
amples. When  colored  teachers  have  gone  into  Southern  communi- 
ties and  have  sought  the  co-operation  of.  Southern  whites,  they  have 
almost  invariably  secured  it. 

A  very  important  need  of  the  colored  race  is  the  creation  of  the 
work  habit.  Manual  and  industrial  training  should,  therefore,  have 
an  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  a  normal  course  for  colored 
teachers.  The  student  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  work-shop^ 
the  farm  and  the  kitchen  are  as  important  as  the  class-room.  It  is 
especially  necessary  that  the  relation  between  "  education  "  and  "  vo- 
cation" be  established  iu  the  case  of  the  negro. 

Another  need  of  the  colored  race  which  its  teachers  ought  to  help 
to  meet  is  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Self-government  and  self-support 
ought  to  be  prominent  features  in  every  colored  normal  school. 
Nothing  should  be  given  that  the  student  can  earn. 

A  colored  normal  school  ought  really  to  be  a  school  for  civilization. 
The  teacher  ought  to  be  trained  in  matters  which  have  to  do  with  the 
improvement  and  beautifyiug  of  the  home.  In  some  of  our  normal 
schools  the  students  have  made  careful  investigation  of  the  homes  of 
the  colored  people  in  their  vicinity ;  they  are  taught  to  study  the 
church  life,  the  schools,  the  industries,  the  local  government;  they 
are  sent  out  to  care  for  those  of  their  own  race  in  the  jails  and  poor 
houses;  they  teach  in  the  Sunday-schools;  they  read  in  the  Bible  and 
sing  to  the  poor  and  aged  ;  and  they  mend  the  cabins  of  the  destitute* 
In  this  way  they  not  only  gain  a  knowledge  of  their  neighborhood^ 
but  they  come  to  have  a  real  interest  in  those  around  them.  A  nor- 
mal school  that  tails  to  create  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  helping  in 
every  possible  way  communities  into  which  its  students  go  is  of  very 
little  real  value. 

Normal  training  for  dn  undeveloped  race  like  the  blacks  of  our 
own  land  must  be  more  than  usually  comprehensive,  and  will  be  suc- 
cessful only  so  far  as  it  brings  them  in  contact  with  real  life.  The 
negro  race  needs  leaders — earnest,  practical  men  and  women — who 
shall  devote  their  lives  to  the  material,  intellectual  and  spiritual  up- 
lift their  people.  These  leaders  our  normal  schools  ought  to  develop. 
For  men  and  women  of  this  sort  there  never  was  a  more  important 
field  of  usefulness.  Their  work  will  receive  recognition  from  both 
the  white  and  black  people  of  our  land. 
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Higher  Education  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Spirit. 


Dh.  J.  W.  HowKBTH,  of  Chicago  University. 


Much  has  been  said  about  liberty  of  thought  in  our  colleges  and 
universities.  It  is  contended  by  the  authorities  that  there  is  complete 
liberty,  and  the  claim  is  logical,  for  they  make  a  careful  distinction 
between  liberty  and  license.  Thought  is  free  so  long  as  it  is  sound^ 
and  the  authorities  have  their  own  convictions  in  regard  to  what  con- 
stitutes sound  thinking.  While  freedom  of  thought  is  doubtless 
increasing  in  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  will  continue 
to  increase  as  they  become  more  conscious  of  their  social  function,  yet 
it  is  probably  true  to-day  that  there  is  not  a  college  or  university  in 
the  country  that  would  long  tolerate  an  active  and  fornoidable  advocate 
of  serious  changes  in  the  present  social  order.  He  would  be  required 
to  go,  and  the  occasion  of  his  removal  would  not  be  avowed  as  oppo- 
sition to  intellectual  liberty,  but  to  his  own  incapacity,  as  evidenced 
by  his  vagarious  opinions.  This  to  the  educational  martyr  is  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all.     It  is  his  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow. 

Owing  partly  to  the  feeling  in  college  and  university  circles  that 
one  is  lucky  to  have  been  born  a  conservative,  there  has  been  devel- 
oped a  sort  of  typical  academic  attitude  in  regard  to  almost  all  ques- 
tions of  serious  social  importance.  In  political  parlance  this  attitude 
is  called  astraddle,  but  the  euphemistic. phrase  is  scientific  impartiality. 
There  is  a  certain  type  of  university  professor,  for  instance,  who  never 
expresses  his  own  opinion,  claims,  indeed,  that  he  has  none.  In  con- 
sidering a  given  question  he  devotes  himself  to  the  accumulation  of 
evidence,  pro  and  con,  and,  being  unable  to  determine  which  pile  is 
the  larger,  he  stands  as  immovable  as  the  traditional  donkey  between 
two  stacks  of  hay.  His  contempt  for  enthusiasm  is  profound.  He 
insincerely  professes  to  envy  the  man  who  can  arrive  at  a  conclusion, 
but  as  for  himself  he  sees  so  deeply  and  finds  so  much  argument  on 
both  sides  of  every  question  that  he  is  always  in  doubt. 

This  type  of  university  man  has  done  much  to  give  to  higher  educa- 
tion the  reputation  of  futility.  His  attitude  helps  to  explain  why  it  is 
that  in  tha  popular  mind  it  is  sufficient  to  condemn  a  theory  or  an 
argument  to  describe  it  as  "  merely  academic."  It  is  expected  that 
academic  discussion  is  likely  to  come  out  at  the  self-same  door  wherein 
it  went.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  higher  education  must  encour- 
age impartiality  in  investigation  and  conservatism  in  social  proposals, 
but  there  is  a  golden  mean.  The  true  scientific  spirit,  which  is  so 
badly  needed  in  every  department  of  thought,  does  not  imply  absence 
of  enthusiasm,  but  only  the  restraint  of  sentiment  while  investigation 
is  in  progress.  In  matters  of  social  advancement  higher  education 
should  be  the  source  of  a  conservative  radicalism. 
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The  Value  of  English  Literature  in  Ethical  Training. 


Prof.  Reuben  Post  Hallbck, 
Principal  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 


We  hear  it  said  that  humaa  beings  are  sadly  irresponsive  to  moral 
stimuli.  The  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse.  There  is  not  another  class 
of  stimuli  to  which  humanity  is  so  sensitive.  An  intellectual  truth 
otten  falls  on  deaf  ears.  The  world  is  leaning  forward  to  listen  to 
moral  truth.  The  ages  have  consigned  to  oblivion  the  most  of  the 
literature  of  the  mere  intellect.  Such  literature  has  paled^  like  the 
lost  Pleiad,  who  was  wedded  to  mortality.  Like  the  erring  Queen  in 
the  Idylls  of  the  King,  we  must  all  admit  that  our  human  nature'  is 
so  fashioned  that 

**  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it.  " 

We  should  endeavor  to  have  the  young  catch  something  of  Robert 
Browning's  love  of  difficulties.  Moral  fibre  was  never  developed  ex- 
cept by  grappling  with  difficulty.  The  thorny  path  and  the  thorny 
crown  and  the  great  defeat  came  before  the  Easter  morning.  Much 
of  Browning's  poetry  is  tonic  with  the  love  of  difficulty. 

We  have  ideal  characters,  from  Chaucer's  Parish  Priest  to  Tenny- 
son's King  Arthur,  inciting  our  youth 

**To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world 
And  be  the  fair  beginning  of  a  time." 

The  glorious  heritage  of  our  Eaglish  authors  enables  us  all  to  sit 
down  at  the  round  table  of  the  ages  in  company  with  all  the  knightly 
figures  of  the  world. 

The  Greek  boldly  wrote  down  the  equation:  The  beautiful  equals 
the  moral.  English  literature  unlocks  the  gates  of  the  Eden  of  beauty. 
No  flaming  sword,  save  that  of  ignorance,  can  keep  us  out.  Those 
who  have  entered  know  that  Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth  and  Ten- 
nyson and  Ruskin  have  more  than  doubled  their  power  of  grasping  the 
beauty  ot  nature  and  Hie. 


The  Platform  of  the  N.  A.  E, 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  read  the  following  declar- 
ation of  principles: 

''In  accordance  with  established  custom  and  in  order  better  to  en- 
force those  beliefs  and  practices  which  tend  most  powerfully  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  popular  education  and  a  civilization  based  on  intel- 
ligent democracy,  the  National  Educational  Association,  assembled  in 
its  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting,  makes  this  declaration  of  principles: 
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The  common  school  is  the  highest  hope  of  the  natioD.  In  de- 
"veloping  character,  in  training  intelligence,  in  diffusing  information, 
its  influence  is  incalculable.  In  last  resort  the  common  school  rests 
not  upon  statutory  support,  but  upon  the  convictions  and  affections 
of  the  American  people.  It  seeks  not  to  cast  the  youth  of  the 
-country  in  a  common  mould,  but  rather  to  afford  free  play  for  indi- 
viduality and  for  local  needs  and  aims,  while  keeping  steadily  in 
view  the  common  purpose  of  all  education.  In  this  respect  it  con- 
iorms  to  our  political  ideas  and  to  our  political  organization,  which 
bind  together  self-governing  states  in  a  nation,  wherein  each  locality 
must  bear  the  responsibility  tor  those  things  which  most  concern  its 
welfare  and  its  comfort.  A  safe  motto  for  the  school  as  for  the  state 
is:  In  essentials,  unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in  all  things, 
charity. 

A  democracy  provides  for  the  education  of  all  its  children.  To  re- 
gard the  common  schools  as  schools  for  the  unfortunate  and  the  less 
well-to-do,  and  to  treat  them  as  such,  is  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  their 
efficiency  and  at  democratic  institutions  ;  it  is  to  build  up  class  dis- 
tinctions which  have  no  proper  place  on  American  soil.  The  purpose 
of  the  American  comm(m  school  is  to  attract  and  to  instruct  the  rich, 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  and  to  educate  the  poor.  Within  its  walls 
American  citizens  are  made  and  no  persons  can  safely  be  excluded 
from  its  benefits. 

What  has  served  the  people  of  the  United  States  so  well  should  be 
promptly  placed  at  the  service  of  those  who,  by  the  fortunes  of  war, 
have  become  our  wards.  The  extension  of  the  American  common 
school  system  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  is  an 
imperative  necessity  in  order  that  knowledge  may  be  generally  diffused 
therein  and  that  the  foundations  of  social  order  and  effective  local 
self-gov.ernment  may  be  laid  in  popular  intelligence  and  morality. 

The  provisions  of  law  for  the  civil  government  «>f  Porto  Rico  in- 
•dicate  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
increase  the  responsibilities  of  the  bureau  of  education.  We  earnestly 
urge  upon  the  Congress  the  wisdom  and  advisability  of  reorganizing 
the  bureau  of  education  upon  broader  lines;  of  erecting  it  into  an 
independent  department  on  a  plane  with  the  department  of  labor;  of 
providing  a  proper  com|)ensation  for  the  commissioner  of  education, 
and  of  so  constituting  the  department  of  education  that,  while  its 
invaluable  function  of  collating  and  diffusing  information  be  in  no 
wise  impaired,  it  may  be  equipped  t(»  exercise  effective  oversight  of 
the  educational  systems  of  Alaska  and  of  the  several  islands  now 
dependent  upon  us,  as  well  as  to  make  some  provisiini  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  white  people  domiciled 
an  the  Indian  Territory,  but  who  are  without  any  educational  oppor- 
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tunities  whatever.  Such  reorganization  of  the  bureau  of  education 
and  such  extension  of  its  functions  we  believe  to  be  demanded  by  the 
highest  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  we  respect- 
fully but  earnestly  ask  the  Congress  to  make  provision  for  such 
reorganization  and  extension  at  their  next  session.  The  action  so 
strongly  recommended  will  in  no  respect  contravene  the  principle  that 
it  is  one  of  the  recognized  functions  of  the  National  Government  ta 
encourage  and  to  aid,  but  not  to  control,  the  educational  instrumen- 
talities of  the  country. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  rapid  extension  of  provision  ft»r 
adequate  secondary  and  higher  education,  as  well  as  for  technical, 
industrial  and  commercial  training.  National  prosperity  and  our 
economic  welfare  in  the  years  to  come  will  depend  in  no  small  measure 
upon  the  trained  skill  of  our  ]ieople,  as  well  as  upon  their  investments^ 
their  persistence  and  their  general  information. 

Every  safeguard  thrown  abnut  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  every 
provision  for  its  proper  compensation,  has  our  cordial  approval. 
Proper  standards — both  general  and  professional — for  entrance  upon 
the  work  of  instruction,  security  of  tenure,  decent  salaries  and  a  sys- 
tematic pension  system,  are  indispensable  if  the  schools  are  to  attract 
and  to  hold  the  service  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  United 
States ;  aud  the  nation  can  ailord  to  place  its  children  in  the  care  of 
none  but  the  best.  , 

We  welcome  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  scientific 
schcols  to  cooperate  in  formulating  and  in  administering  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  their  several  courses  of  instruction,  aud  we 
rejoice  that  this  Association  has  consistently  thrown  its  influence  iiv 
favor  of  this  policy,  aud  has  indicated  how,  in  our  judgment,  it  may 
best  be  entered  upon.  We  see  in  this  movement  a  most  important 
step  toward  lightening  the  burdens  which  now  resi  upon  so  many 
secondary  schools,  and  are  confident  that  only  good  results  will  follow 
its  success. 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  to  be  judged  by  the  character 
and  the  intellectual  powder  of  its  pupils,  and  not  by  their  ability  to 
meet  a  series  of  technical  tests.  The  place  of  the  formal  examination 
in  education  is  distinctly  subordinate  to  that  of  teaching,  and  its  use 
as  the  sole  test  of  teaching  is  unjustifiable. 

We  renew  our  pledge  to  carry  on  the  work  of  education  entrusted 
to  us  in  a  spirit  which  shall  be  not  only  non-sectarian  and  non-polit- 
ical, but  which  shall  accord  with  the  highest  ideals  of  our  national 
life  and  character.  With  the  continued  and  effective  support  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  of  the  press  for  the  work  of  the  schools,  higher  and 
lower  alike,  we  shall  enter  upon  the  new  century  with  the  high  hope 
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born  of  successful  experieooe,  and  of  perfect  confideoce  in  American 
policies  and  institutions.^^ 

Committee  on  resolutions:     Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  New   York, 

chairman;    Edwin   A.   Alderman,   Louisiana;    Charles    D.   Mclver, 

North  Carolina;  W.  B.  Powell,  District  of  Columbia;  Alfred  Bayliss, 

Illinois;  J.  A.  Foshay,  California;  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Maryland  ; 

William  R.  Harper,  Illinois;  Charles  F.  Thwing,  Ohio. 

This  declaration  was  seconded,  duly  put  to  the  assembly  and  adopted 
unanimously. 


Convention  Notes. 


The  Attendance  from  the  South. — An  exchange,  commenting 
upon  the  Charleston  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  has  this  to  say  of  the 
attendance  from  the  South  :  "A  great  disappointment  was  felt  over 
the  attendance  from  the  South.  It  was  indeed  very  small,  less  than 
that  from  this  section  of  the  country.  The  MocaF  attendance  is 
always  counted  on  as  a  most  important  part  of  the  assemblage,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  occasion  to  the  section  in  which  it  is  held  flows 
largely  from  this.  Evidently  the  South  is  not  yet  ready  for  such  help, 
and  with  the  return  of  the  Association  to  its  more  northern  fields  we 
may  anticipate  a  renewal  of  the  enthusiasm  and  the  crowds,  with  the 
excellent  practical  labors,  which  have  for  some  years  made  its  gath- 
erings so  important." 

The  criticism  seems  just  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Illinois  sent  a 
larger  delegation  than  did  any  Southern  State.  And  Illinois  teachers 
might  well  have  been  deterred  from  making  the  long  journey  in  the 
wake  of  the  terribly  hot  wave  that  swept  across  the  country  just 
before  the  meeting;  but  what  could  have  kept  the  home  teachers 
away  ? 

When  all  palliations  and  excuses  have  been  made,  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  Southern  teachers,  as  a  body,  lack  professional  spirit — 
*'the  South  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  N.  E.  A.'' 

But  if  the  Association's  object  is  to  help  not  those  that  are  already 
istrong,  but  those  that  are  weak,  then  the  coming  to  Charleston 
was  no  mistaken  move,  and  will  surely  hasten  the  dawning  of  that 
new  day  that  is  about  to  brighten  the  South  educationally. 

True,  the  attendance  from  the  South  gave  little  sign  of  this  awaken- 
ing; but  if  few  Southern  teachers  were  to  be  found  at  Charleston, 
many  are  to  be  found  at  this  time  attending  the  summer  schools  of  the 
various  universities.  The  Southern  teacher,  who  is  most  eager  for 
professional  advancement,  decides  that  he  will  derive  more  benefit 
from  attending  the  summer  session  of  the  Chicago  University  or  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  than  from  going  to  the  National  Educational 
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AssociatioD^  and  let  the  N.  E.  A.,  speaking  from  a  knowledge  of  the- 
character  and  content  of  its  big  annual  meeting,  pronounce  if  he  has 
not  chosen  wisely. 

But  let  the  teacher  who  stayed  away  from  Charleston  simply  for 
lack  of  interest,  from  professional  apathy,  learn  the  lesson  from  the 
Western  teachers,  ot  "Get  up  and  git," — or  let  them  leave  the  profes- 
sions. One  or  the  other  thing  will  be  forced  upon  him,  for  it  is  com* 
ing  to  be  realized  that  only  that  teacher  who  is  professionally  alive, 
who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  advance  in  pedagogic  thought,  who  is  filled 
with  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers'  high  calling,  that  only 
such  an  one  can  meet  the  demands  that  the  new  age  is  going  to  make- 
upon  the  profession.  And  the  teacher  who  is  all  this  will  have  no 
trouble  about  position  and  salary,  fur  the  public  recognizes  a  good 
article,  and  the  sentiment  is  growing  that  nothing  is  too  good  for 
the  children. 

The  National  University.— President  Harper,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  fourteen,  appointed 
by  the  National  Council  ofEducation  to  look  into  the  advisability  of 
a  national  university,  presented  a  report  to  that  body. 

The  committee  was  not  ready  to  say  that  there  should  not  be  some 
method  by  which  students  might  obtain  the  advantages  that  are 
offered  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Congressional  Library,  etc.^ 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  favor  a  regularly  organized  national  univer- 
sity, with  powers  of  conferring  degrees,  etc. 

The  subject  was  generally  discussed  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
seemed  to  favor  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  university,  under 
some  plan  which  would  not  prove  prejudicial  to  the  good  and  stand- 
ing of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country. 

In  conclusion.  President  Swain,  of  the  University  of  Indiana,, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  personal  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
fee  of  this  council  on  the  national  university  be  received,  the  committee 
be  continued,  and  the  council  defer  for  the  present  any  expression  of 
opinion  concerniug  the  establishment  of  a  university  at  Washington. 

A  National  Educational  Commission. — Professor  Aaron  Gove,. 
Denver,  Col.,  advocated  a  national  educational  commission  for  our 
new  possessions,  of  which  Dr.  Harris  shall  be  president,  to  at  once 
take  up  the  problem  of  educating  the  people  in  the  colonies.  He 
proposes  that  the  War  Department  shall  be  the  executive  force  in> 
carrying  on  this  work  of  education. 

National  Grade  Teachers. — A  preliminary  meeting  for  the 
organization  of  a  National  Grade  Teachers'  Federation  was  held  dur- 
ing the  Convention.     Plans  for  the  national  society  were  made  Id 
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Los  Angeles  last  year,  and  Miss  Cafherine  Coggio  and  Mids  Marga- 
ret Haley,  officers  in  the  Chicago  Grade  Teachei's'  Federation,  were 
appointed  as  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  proposed  society.  Its 
success  depends  upon  the  interest  which  the  plans  meet.  It  is  most 
general  in  the  States  of  the  Middle  West,  and  a  number  of  the  teach- 
ers from  these  States  come  as  accredited  delegates  to  the  organizing 
convention  of  the  graded  teachers.  As  an  illustration  of  the  bene- 
fits which  can  be  derived  from  centralized  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
grade  teachers.  Miss  Haley  tells  of  the  tax  investigations  which  the 
Chicago  Federation  conducted  in  Chicago  to  discover  proof  of  tax 
dodging  on  the  part  of  corporations.  This  task  has  engaged  Miss 
Coggin  and  Miss  Haley  for  nearly  six  months,  and  their  efforts  have 
revealed  the  methods  of  corporate  bodies  in  evading  full  taxation  of 
their  capital  stock,  or,  in  many  eases,  any  tai^ation. 

Peabody  Normal  Reunion. — The  students  and  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Nashville,  Peabody  Normal  College  held  their  first 
annual  reunion  in  connection  with  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  in 
Charleston.  A  goodly  number  were  present,  and  a  permanent  or- 
ganizatiion  was  effected.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  reunion  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting  of  the  N.  £.  A.  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  should 
be  taken  up  by  other  colleges.  More  students  and  alumni  of  the 
Peabody  Normal  were  in  attendance  upon  the  N.  E.  A.  than  from 
any  other  institution  in  America. 

The  Next  Place  of  Meeting. — The  choice  lies  between  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit  and  Tacoma,  all  three  of  which  cities  invited  the 
Association  for  the  meeting  in  1901.  The  matter  was  left  entirely 
with  the  Executive  Committee  without  expression  of  preference  from 
the  Convention. 

One  of  the  ablest  addresses  delivered  at  the  Charlestown  meeting 
was  that  of  Dr.  William  Rainey  Harper,  President  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  on  The  Prospects  of  the  Small  College.  It  was  expected 
that  Dr.  Harper,  as  president  of  a  great  university,  would  be  inim- 
ical to  the  small  college,  but  on  the  contrary  he  spoke  strongly  in 
its  favor.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  the  manuscript  of  his  address 
by  as  from  which  to  make  liberal  quotations.  Lacking  that  we  can 
only  say  that  while  President  Harper  pointed  out  certain  changes 
that  the  small  college  would  have  to  make  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  new  time,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  just  as  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  the  small  college  had  been  an  enormous  influence  in  the 
making  of  this  country's  history,  so  there  was  before  it  a  great  and 
glorious  future.  There  were  rational  grounds  for  its  perpetuation 
and  it  deserved  the  liberal  support  of  the  people. 
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The  Teachers'  Song. 

The  "Teachers'  Rallying  Song"  was  composed  by  Prof.  A.  J. 
Gantvoort,  assistant  director  of  the  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  This  song  will  hereafter  be  sung  at  the  National  Educational 
Association  conventions,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  ten- 
dered Prof.  Gantvoort  lor  the  composition.  The  words  of  the  song 
are  by  W.  H.  Venable,  also  of  Cincinnati,  and  are  as  follows : 

Under  the  banner  of  freedom  rally, 
States  of  the  snowdrift  and  States  near  the  sun, 

Lakeshore  and  seaside  and  mountain  and  valley, 
Qlorious  commonwealths— many  in  one. 

CHORUS. 

Swelling  the  chorus  of  proud  exultation, 

Army  of  peace-makers  marching  along  ! 
Spreading  the  empire  of  free  education, 

Sing  we  the  school  teachers'  national  song ! 

Legions  of  soldiers  we  drill  in  the  college, 
Reasons*  our  arm'ry  and  books  our  supplies, 

Pens  are  our  sabers,  our  ars'nal  is  knowledge, 
War  we  on  ignorance,  battle  with  lies. 

Join  in  our  anthem  of  conquering  science, 

Now  be  the  banner  of  violence  furled  ; 
Truth,  Love  and  Justice,  in  holy  alliance, 

Shall  by  our  victory,  govern  the  world. 

The  New  Officers: — The  following  are  the  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  For  president,  J.  M.  Green,  New  Jersey;  first 
vice-president,  O.  T.  Corson,  Ohio ;  second  vice-president,  J.  A. 
Foshay,  California;  third  vice-president,  H.  P.  Archer,  S.  C. ;  fourth 
vice-president,  H.  B.  Brown,  Indiana ;  filth  vice-president,  Francis 
W.  Parker,  Illinois;  sixth  vice-president,  L.  W.  Bucholz,  Florida; 
seventh  vice-president,  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  Kentucky;  eighth  vice- 
president,  O.  H.  Cooper,  Texas-;  Ninth  vice-president,  William  M. 
Davidson,  Kansas;  tenth  vice-president,  R.  B.  Fulton,  Mississippi  ; 
eleventh  vice-president,  Gertrude  Edmunds,  Massachusetts;  twelfth 
vice-president,  H.  E.  Kratz,  Iowa;  honorary  vice-president  (not  con- 
stitutional). Miss  Estelle  Reel,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  treasurer, 
L.  C.  Greenlee,  Colorado. 

Professor  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan  University,  in  his  paper  on  "The 
Educational  Progress  During  the  Year  1899-1900,"  said  that  among 
the  educational  books  worthy  of  mention  that  had  been  published 
during  the  year  was  Dr.  John  Dewey's  "  School  and  Society."  The 
series  of  *'  Monographs  on  Education  in  the  United  States,"  prepared 
by  specialists  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  and  the  business  supervision  ot  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers,  was 
pronounced  by  far  the  most  important  educational  publication  of  the 
year,  and  the  most  important  book  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
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What  was  Said  at  the  N.  E.  A, 

System  Versus  Spirit. — That  system  in  teaching  is  wise  no  sane 
mind  will  deny^  but  this  system  may  and  should  be  established  not  in 
advance  and  hypothetically,  but  definitely  and  adjustably,  by  the 
teacher.  If  we  trusted  teachers  with  larger  discretion  we  might 
shock  the  devotees  of  grade  equality,  but  we  would  make  possible, 
and,  doubtless,  actual,  a  mighty  revival  of  free  activity  and  pleasur- 
able progress  in  our  pupils. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  note  also  that  the  spirit  of  a  noble 
teacher  infinitely  transcends  any  prescribed  method.  We  shall  never 
reach  results  by  quarreling  over  this  or  that  specific  method  of  teach- 
ing. Most  so-called  methods  are  mere  devices,  born  of  an  enthu- 
siasm that  is  not  ot  knowledge,  and  foisted  upon  teachers,  to  their 
great  distress  and  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  vitally  significant  fact 
that  devices  are  born  for  an  emergency ;  that  they  perish  with  the  oc- 
casion that  called  them  forth,  and  that  their  use  thereafter  is  but  the 
dangling  of  a  skeleton  before  the  eyes  ot  living  spirits  craving  life 
to  enrich  life. — Dr,  JU.  G.  Brumbaugh. 

English  as  She  Is  Taught. — It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens  born  in  this  country  and  trained  in  the 
public  schools  cannot  speak  their  own  language  correctly,  few  speak 
it  fluently  and  accurately,  and  only  the  exception  speak  it  with  ease 
and  eloquence.  All  subjects,  protected  because  specialties,  are  still 
farther  guarded  by  skilled  supervision;  but  the  mother  tongue,  ex- 
posed to  foes  without  and  within,  deflected,  degraded,  corroded  by 
every  atmosphere,  is  left  defenseless,  without  standard  or  leader.  The 
result  is  the  ability  to  write  faultless  English  is  regarded  as  the  gift 
of  God ;  and  the  ability  to  speak  it  uprightly  is  a  lost  art. — Mrs. 
Sarah  D.  Jenkins. 

American  Shiftlessness. — Equality  of  needed  work  done  is 
the  best  for  both  society  and  the  individual.  Doing  the  best  demands 
the  highest  motive.  We  will  all  grant  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
weaknesses  under  which  society  suffers  is  careless,  shiftless  and  indif- 
ferent work,  work  that  falls  short  of  its  intentions.  A  valid  arraign- 
ment may  be  made  in  a  few  words.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  worst 
or  comprehend  the  boundaries  of  shiftlessness.  Badly  cooked,  stomach 
destroying,  liver-hardening  comestibles  head  the  list.  More  human 
beings  are  killed  or  doomed  to  lives  of  hopeless  misery  through  bad 
cooking  than  by  whisky.  To  be  sure,  indigestible  food  does  its  work 
more  quietly  than  alcohol,  but  its  very  quietness  seems  to  be  its  great- 
est fault.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  fatal  effects  of  a  greasy 
doughnut  should  not  be  shown  in  pictured  text^books  by  the  side  of 
the  evil  effects  of  intoxication. 
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The  cptegory  of  bad  work  is  a  long  one.  Build  a  house,  employ 
an  architect,  make  a  contract,  employ  a  superintendent  to  watch  the 
contractor,  watch  everything  yourself,  and  then  thank  God  if  the  first 
heavy  rain  doesn't  penetrate  the  roof.  Put  the  health  of  your  family 
into  the  hands  of  a  plumber  and  have  him  defy  all  the  laws  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation — pipes  on  the  cold  side  of  the  house,  traps 
that  leak,  filling  the  house  with  deadly  sewer-g.-is ;  these  are  the  com- 
mon experiences,  common  not  only  to  the  trades,  but  to  the  pro- 
fessions. One  per  cent  of  the  lawyers  do  the  main  business  of  the 
law.  The  ignorance  of  the  average  physician  is  appalling.  We  search 
the  world  for  ministers  to  establish  genuine  life-saving  stations.  And 
as  for  competent  teachers — it  behooves  me  to  say  little.  If  you  need  a 
first-class  teacher,  try  to  find  oie  !  Am  I  wrong  in  declaring  that 
the  world  is  filled  with  incompetents,  with  persons  who  have  never 
learned  to  do  real  genuine,  honest  work?  And  is  not  immortality  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all?  You  may,  of  course,  point  to  the  many  ex- 
ceptions; so  can  I,  but  they  only  prove  the  rule. 

Who  is  responsible  ?  What  is  responsible  ?  Not  the  schooU 
alone.  Such  an  indictment  would  be  terrible,  if  true,  but  it  is  not 
entirely  true.  There  are  other  causes.  But  this  is  true  ;  the  common 
school  is  the  one  place  where  the  whole  people  can  engage  in  a 
remedying  of  the  terrible  evils  of  shiltlessness,  carelessness,  and  in- 
complete work.  "The  home  has  much  to  answer  for,"  you  say.  Yes,, 
and  where  are  the  home-keepers  trained?  *'The  church  does  not  do 
its  whole  duty  in  calling  attention  to  the  divine  words,  *He  that 
doeth  righteousness  is  righteous,'  "  you  say.  Yes,  but  where  are 
most  of  the  Suuday-school  children  educated  ?  Inefficient  work  is^ 
immoral ;  its  main  stimulus  is  money,  reward  or  fame — generally 
money.  Genuine  work  must  have  a  high,  noble  incentive,  an  incen- 
tive that  means  putting  something  really  good  into  human  life. 

Work  for  a  low  motive  is  always  drudgery.  The  best  work,  how- 
ever difficult,  carries  with  it  enthusiasm,  exhilaration,  strong  interest. 
It  is  a  truism  that  an  ideal  determines  everything  that  goes  into  it» 
realization.  Most  of  the  children  in  the  schools  work  or  drudge  for 
the  lowest  motives — per  cents,  rewards,  promotions,  degrees.  They 
are  thus  systematically  trained  into  selfishness.  Working  for  per  cents 
and  degrees  means  generally  short-cuts  to  the  goal — a  goal  that  is 
worthless  in  itself.  Millions  of  children  are  struggling  for  paltry  re- 
wards and  millions  of  men  shortening  the  line  between  themselves 
and  the  money  they  work  for.  Is  one  the  cause  and  the  other  the  ef- 
fect? If  not,  what  relation  do  they  bear  to  each  other? — Col» 
Francis  W.  Parker. 

Promotion  is  the  Grades. — An  interval  of  a  year,  or  even  a 
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hairyear,betweeD  classes  i8  too  loQg  for  primary  and  lower  gram- 
mar grades. 

Id  a  school  year  of  nioe  months  three  divisions  of  twelve  week» 
each  will  give  a  better  opportunity  for  the  correct  placing  of  childrei> 
in  grade  work. 

This  division  of  the  year  into  three  terms  gives  opportunity  for  an 
equal  number  of  promotions.  The  classes,  however,  need  not  change 
rooms  or  teachers  in  making  these  promotions.  They  remain  >vith 
one  teacher  during  the  year,  and  pass  to  more  advanced  work  in  that 
room,  as  too  frequent  change  of  teachers  has  been  found  detrimental 
to  the  progress  of  young  children. 

In  the  highest  grammar  grade  the  half  year  interval  can  satisfacto- 
rily be  introduced^  and  promotions  be  made  twice  a  year  to  corre- 
spond with  class  promotion  in  the  high  school. 

The  pupils  in  a  room  are  divided  into  two  classes;  these  classes 
may  be  three  months'  apart  in  their  work,  or  they  may  all  be  to- 
gether at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

No  system  of  promotion  should  be  so  iron-clad  that  it  cannot  be 
bent  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil. — Miss  Elizabeth 
3uchannan, 

The  Life  Test. — This  is  the  final  test  in  the  problem  of  instruc- 
tion— the  life  test  of  subject,  method  and  teacher : 

Do  you  awaken  desires,  aspirations,  loves  for  the  worthy  and  high;, 
promote  sympathetic,  fruitful  relations  with  life  in  nature  and  man  ; 
arouse  the  fundamental  interest  that  holds  to  concentrated  attention, 
determined  will  and  continued  efiort;  open  new  avenues  of  expression 
and  capability  and  give  joy  in  mastery  of  forcible  and  beautiful 
forms;  open  eye,  ear  and  heart  to  beauty;  vivify  imagination  ;  gener- 
ate increased  power  to  do  effective  work  and  find  joy  in  it  ?  This 
need  of  vitalization  is  the  first  and  all  embracing  need. — Mm.  Alice 
Woodworth  Cooley, 

High  School  Electives. — Those  who  would  broaden  the  scope 
of  election  for  high  school  pupils  must  always  reckon  with  two  factors,^ 
constant  and  controlling  in  the  solution  of  this  as  well  as  of  every 
other  educational  problem.  Naming  these  in  the  inverse  order  of 
their  importance  they  are :  First,  the  intellectual  status  of  the  average 
high  school  matriculate  and,  second,  the  single  and  only  aim  of  all 
public  school  instruction.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  teacher 
before  me,  whether  such  teacher  has  had  much  or  little  of  psycho- 
pedagogical  training,  that  will  not  agree  with  me  in  characterizing^ 
the  years  between  the  age  of  graduation  from  the  grammar  school  and 
that  of  matriculation  in  college  as  the  period  of  greatest  unrest,, 
psychical  as  well  as  physical.     It  is  the  time  of  nascent  manhood  and 
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womanhood,  when  boys  and  girls  study  themselves  and  each  other 
with  far  greater  interest  than  they  study  any  text-book.  The  time 
when  the  girl  coils  up  her  braids  and  the  boy  turns  up  his  trousers. 
It  is,  in  short,  just  the  period  when  the  guidance  of  experience,  the 
control  of  a  master  mind  in  determining  the  course  of  study,  is  most 
essential.  An  editorial  writer  upon  one  of  our  daily  papers  has  said: 
^*The  average  high  school  boy  has  hardly  got  beyond  the  period  when 
he  is  puzzled  to  decide  whether  he  will  be  a  general,  admiral  or  a 
circus  clown.  To  throw  open  a  course  of  study  to  the  election  of 
such  immature  minds  would  be  as  edifying  a  spectacle  as  to  allow  an 
infant  to  experiment  with  differenf  colored  candies,  for  the  similitude 
could  be  extended  to  the  ultimate  effect  on  brain  and  bowels." — Prof. 
A.  H.  Nelson, 

Busy  Work. — Does  any  one  seriously  entertain  the  thought  that 
these  lightning  reproductions  are  anything  more  than  an  unholy 
scheme  to  secure  a  show  of  industry  and  to  lessen  the  possible  disorder 
of  the  school?  We  have  forgotten  that  the  child  in  reflection  is 
struggling  and  strengthening  and  will  finally — not  instantly — break 
into  expression,  indicative  of  sanity  and  of  value,  not  only  in  meas- 
uring the  growth  oi'  the  child  in  language,  but  also  his  growth  to  self- 
mastery  and  to  self-respect. 

This  quick  response,  so  widely  demanded,  and  usually  called  '*busy 
work,"  is  the  fertile  friend  of  superficiality  and  the  deadly  enemy  of 
genuinely  valuable  mental  culture.  It  requires  time  to  grow  any 
product  of  value.  To  create  a  literary  taste,  to  give  lofty  literary 
ideals,  to  secure  stately  concern  in  literary  models,  is  impossible  under 
the  rush  and  crush  of  present  day  "  busy  work"  processes. 

Will  not  the  day  speedily  dawn  when  we  shall  all  be  taught  and 
when  we  shall  all  recognize  the  vital  distinction  between  idleness  and 
reflection  ?  In  that  day  we  will  trust  a  child  more,  and  we  will  know 
that  the  twin  evil  of  idleness  is  the  hasty,  scratchy,  chaotic  stuff  now 
produced  in  our  schools  under  the  name  of  "busy  work." — Dr,  Mar- 
tin  G.  Brumbaugh, 

The  sooner  we  come  to  compulsory  education  for  ever}'  child  in 
this  country  the  better.  To  give  citizenship  to  a  people  without  re- 
quiring their  education  is  the  greatest  unwisdom. — Dr,  H,  B,  FrisselL 

Never  more  than  to-day  has  there  been  needed  by  the  teachers  of 
our  country  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  grounds  for  a  State- 
oontroUed,  State-supported,  State-established  system  of  secular  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  next  few  months  we  shall  hear  much  of  trusts — one  form  of 
the  capital  and  labor  problem — much  of  imperialism,  and  much  of 
sixteen  to  one.     These  questions  have  grown  beyond  the  schools  into 
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the  wider  field  of  business  aad  governmental  life,  but  it  is  within 
bounds  to  assert  that  even  these  problems  are  not  unaiTected  by  the 
work  of  the  schoolmaster.  The  schools  should  teach  that  it  is  not 
dishonorable  to  be  rich  ;  that  wealth  properly  used  brings  its  possessor 
honor  and  happiness ;  but  they  should  also  teach  that  the  twofold 
aristocracy  of  character  and  culture  should  not  be  pushed  to  the  rear 
by  the  aristocracy  of  money.  While  the  banking  house  is  important, 
the  church  and  the  school  are  more  important.  The  citizens  of  a 
Republic  must  U'^t  forget  that  man  as  man  is  greater  than  man  as  a 
money-maker,  or  even  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman  or  a  scholar.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  greatest  thing  in  man  or  about  him  or  be- 
longing to  him  is  his  manhood. — /.  Orme  Lyte. 

Discipline. — To  my  mind,  discipline  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
teacher's  individuality,  and  should  be  allowed  to  follow  the  outlines 
of  one's  peculiar  powers — it  should  furnish  another  outlet  of  expres- 
sion for  the  spirit. 

The  stronger  the  teacher  the  more  spontaneity  will  she  allow,  the 
more  will  she  encourage  self-direction,  for  if  self-government  be  the 
whole  object  of  political  freedom,  then  self-control  is  the  legitimate 
primary  object  of  a  child's  development. 

Discipline  should  in  no  way  repress  activity,  but  direct  it  by  means 
of  regulated  restraint.  Activity  we  must  have,  for  without  it  there 
would  be  nothing  to  discipline.  As  teachers,  our  problem  is  to  re- 
strain the  immense  vitality  of  children,  to  purify  it  by  admixture  of 
higher  life  qualities,  and  above  all  to  keep  it  in  continuous  expres- 
sion. Set  the  child  to  do  what  you  think  it  can  do  well  and  show  it 
how.  Let  him  learn  self-control  in  contributing  towards  results, 
where  responsibility  may  be  exacted  and  co-operatiou  is  a  necessity. 

Good  order,  a  necessity  in  every  schoolroom,  is  but  the  merest 
incident  in  the  series  of  steps  by  which  the  child  learns  self-govern- 
ment.— Miss  Gertrude  Edmund. 

Should  Pupii^  Choose  Their  Studies. — Choice  without  power 
to  discriminate  is  unreasonable.  Pupils  do  not  know  enough  about 
themselves  or  the  several  branches  of  study  to  make  a  selection.  Per- 
fect freedom  of  selection  is  impracticable.  The  claim  that  interest  in 
the  work  is  dependent  upon  freedom  of  choice  of  studies  is  not  well 
founded.  Selection  of  teachers,  not  selection  of  studies,  is  the  need 
of  the  hour. 

The  weakness  of  child-training  to-day  is  a  sentimentality  that  ex- 
alts the  untrained  will  of  the  child  above  the  judgment  and  reason  of 
parents  and  teachers,  and  thus  leaves  the  child  a  creature  of  desire 
instead  of  forming  within  him  a  sense  of  obligation. — Principal  W. 
J.  8.  Bryan,  of  the  High  School^  St.  Louis. 
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Department  Sessions. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   CHILD   STUDY. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  sessions  of  this  department  evidenced 
the  fact  that  though  child-study  belon^i^s  to  the  latter  days  of  Pedagogy, 
teachers  are  awake  to  its  import  and  its  promise.  The  pa|)ers  and 
discussions  of  the  department  all  went  to  show  that  the  wisest  of  our 
educators  to-day  are  devoting  themselves  to  a  patient,  loving  study  of 
that  strange,  unaccountable,  shy  little  thing,  tlie  child-heart ;  in 
the  faith  that  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  into  the  kingdom  of 
pedagogic  truth. 

No  better  statement  of  what  may  be  hoped  for  from  the  right  kind 
of  child-study,  or  safer  guide  to  the  teacher  in  her  individual  work 
<^an  be  found  than  the  opening  address  of  Acting  President  Dr.  T.  P. 
Bailey,  ot  the  University  of  California.     Dr.  Bailey  said  in  part : 

There  is  time  for  only  a  brief  mention  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  charac- 
ter-study. The  chief  trouble  is  lack  of  patience  and  continuity.  Then  there 
are  the  dangers  of  haste  and  delay.  When  we  are  in  a  hurry  we  mutilate 
fflcts,  we  make  crude,  unconscious  generalizations,  we  distort  perspective  by 
noting  that  which  is  striking  and  failing  to  record  explanatory  circumstances 
and  modifying  facts.  When  we  delay,  memory  plays  us  false.  The  sharp 
^'dge  of  the  factn  is  blunted.  Bleep  over  a  purpose,  but  not  over  a  fact  to  be 
rt'corded.  The  better  educated  you  are  the  greater  danger  that  your  **  mechan- 
ical memory  may  play  you  false.  The  worst  witnesses  are  the  philosophers 
and  the  feeble-minded.  It  were  well  for  some  people  did  they  shorten  their 
prayers,  lengthen  their  patience  and  perseverance,  sharpen  their  wits  and 
their  pencils. 

Many  obsei-vers  lump  at  conclusions  before  they  can  walk  up  to  plain  facts. 
Don^t  suppress  your  conclusions,  but  put  them  in  brackets  where  they  can't 
do  any  harm.  Use  question  marks  frequently  when  you  are  not  exactly  sure 
of  your  notes.  The  most  usual  fault  of  child-study  notes  is  lack  of  detail. 
Yet  character  shows  itself  ordinarily  in  small  things  The  great  acts  of  life 
are  nodal  point^or  joints,  the  little  things  come  between  the  points.  We 
prize  Bosweirs  *' Life  of  Johnson  "  because  of  its  minute  details.  Note  the 
commonplace,  the  extraordinary  will  note  itself.  Habits,  instincts,  trends, 
attitudes,  dispositions,  temperaments,  these  are  the  important  things  of  char- 
acler.  And  we  find  them  in  the  '*  light  of  common  day."  Let  us  remember 
that  nothing  is  commonplace. 

Another  difficulty  in  child-study  is  the  lack  of  wide  culture  in  the  observer. 
With  every  increase  of  culture  and  insight  comes  a  quickening  of  our  interest 
ill  the  eternal  human.  Mere  drudges,  pedagogical  or  dome<<tic,  are  apt  to 
take  up  child-study  as  a  passing  fad  or  fancy.  The  educated  man  or  woman 
realizes  that  each  human  character  is  a  microcosm,  the  highest  and  most 
inclusive  product  of  evolution,  the  grandest  and  most  dreadful  revelation  of 
tlie  spirit  of  God. 

Ijast  of  the  •  ifficulties  we  shall  consider  here  is  the  mania  for  publication. 
We  often  forget  tiiat  the  things  of  character  are  the  most  complex  and  diffi- 
cult that  science  can  study.  If  we  study  the  children  quietly  and  reverently 
we  shall  do  better  for  them  and  be  better  for  our  study,  shall  we  not  guarii 
the  child-heart  from  the  public  gaze  ?  The  time  will  come  when  comparative 
study,  guided  by  the  foundation  principles  of  a  science  of  character,  will 
render  .soul  vivisection  unnecessary.  Sentimentality  and  cold  irreverence  are 
alike  the  enemies  of  truth. 

Above  all,  let  us  not  lose  faith  in  this  quiet,  reverent  study  of  character. 
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It  must  be  right  to  know  better  what  man  is  and  what  is  in  man.  It  must  be 
right  to  know  the  children  better,  that  we  may  love  them  and  help  them  more. 

For  several  years  a  wave  of  child-study  has  been  rolling  over  the  country. 
It  has  stimulated  and  freshened  our  interests  in  the  children,  it  has  left  behind 
a  rich  deposit  of  new  ideas  and  new  practical  methods  based  i upon  them. 
Perhaps,  the  wave  has  been  a  trifle  too  violent  at  times  and  has  taken  some 
people  off  their  feet.  Now  that  the  wave  has  settled  into  a  steady  flow,  we  need 
to  ask  ourselves  how  best  we  may  make  child  study  practically  useful.  With- 
out a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  his  patient^d  character  a  physi- 
<;ian  can  not  hope  to  help  a  man  to  health.  Without  a  sound  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  child's  character  in  all  its  manifoldness  and  unity,  the 
teacher  cannot  intelligently  aid  his  young  friend  to  retain  his  childlikeness, 
to  put  away  childish  things,  to  have  and  to  hold  his  heritage  as  son  of  man, 
to  work  for  his  living  and  live  for  his  work. 

The  one  thing  needful  in  character  study  is  the  habit  of  continued  and  con- 
tinuous observation.  There  can  be  but  few  scientific  investigators  of  human 
nature  or  artistic  painters  of  character,  but  there  may  be  and  must  be  many 
iiioae  and  careful  observers  of  things  human  and  childlike.  To  study  the 
child  as  if  he  were  a  distinct  species,  is  to  lose  the  advantages  of  the  compar- 
ative method  and  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  great  good  of  grace  that  comes 
to  us  from  sympathetic  intuition  born  of  our  love  for  the  children.  Better  is 
it  to  know  nothing  of  the  plant's  structure  and  functions,  but  to  love  its 
beauty  through  a  heart-knowledge  thereof,  than  to  lose  the  love  in  order  to 
gain  the  knowledge.  Better  still  that  love  and  knowledge  should  kiss  each 
other.  The  habit  of  observation  combines  insight  and  intuition-  It  may 
become  a  pleasure;  it  must  be  a  duty.  A  little  observation  every  day  is 
vastly  t)etter  than  a  great  heap  of  notes  once  a  week.  Life  is  not  life  if  not 
continuous,  and  child-study  must  be  a  life-process.  **  Keep  at  it,''  is  the  first 
canon  of  character  study  Study  yourself,  study  other  grown-ups,  study 
character  through  literature  and  history,  study  the  children  at  home,  at 
school,  everywhere,  but  keep  at  it !  Observe  and  compare  and  let  time  grad- 
ually broaden  and  deepen  your  knowledge  through  love.  To  study  a  man  or 
child  is  not  to  stare.  There  must  be  no  impertinence,  not  even  with  oneself. 
Let  us  study  those  most  that  we  love  best ;  let  us  love  those  best  that  we 
study  most.  The  best  observers  are  not  the  starers-at,  but  the  starers-up. 
The  inner  character  is  seen  with  the  inner  eye.  The  outer  eye  is  ofter  sur- 
passed by  the  eye  of  the  camera. 

The  best  test  of  the  value  of  our  child-study  is  in  its  practical  application. 
Do  we  know  people  better?  Then  we  should  be  able  tod*  al  with  them  more 
tactfully.  Mere  observation  becomes  tedious.  The  best  practical  result  is  the 
ability  to  see  and  feel  more  delicately  and  truly  without  looking,  without 
consciously  trying  to  observe.    Only  **  keep  at  it !"  will  secure  this  result. 

The  "  three-minute  toothache  cure  "  sort  of  thing  is  not  for  character-study. 
As  in  prayer  you  strive  to  have  yourself  changed,  not  God  ;  so  in  child-study, 
the  growth  in  grace  is  in  you,  not  in  psychological  laws. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    KINDERGARTEN    EDUCATION. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  papers  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  read  helore  this  department.  The  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended, and  evidenced  the  interest  that  is  felt  in  Kindergarten  thought 
and  work. 

Madame  Kraus.Boelte,  president  of  the  Kindertcarten    Department 

of  the  National  Education  Association,  in  her   opeuinoj  ad<lress,  said  : 

**  The  kindergarten  must  be  counted  among  the  most  valuable  acquisitions 
of  the  present  age,  thougii  to  expect  the  universal  improvement  of  the  world 
from  this  institution  alone  woul«i  be  folly.  The  salvation  of  the  world  does 
not  depend  upon  one  truth,  one  thought  oroueact.    If  a  new  spirit  is  to 
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arise  in  the  human  being  himself,  then  a  new  inspiration  must  penetrate  the 
^atmosphere  of  life'  in  every  direction.  If  a  new  thought  is  to  ripen  *new 
fruits'  Id  the  field  of  educatioti,  it  must  not  only  embrace  the  first  stage  of 
life,  but  it  must  take  in  the  whole  season  of  youth,  transforming  all  it 
touches. 

*  The  latest  pedagogical  reformers  have  all  tried  to  introduce  an  education 
for  work,  or,  at  least,  to  use  work  as  an  assistant  in  education.  Pestalozzi, 
Fourier,  Fallen  berg,  Lancaster,  Owen,  etc.,  have  declared  learning  and  work- 
ing intellectual  and  bodily  exercises  to  be  indispensable  for  childhood  and 
youth,  and  have  introduced  them  into  their  educational  institutions.  These 
institutions,  and  all  those  developed  accordingly,  in  which  field  aod  garden 
culture,  handcrafts  of  all  kinds,  and  bodily  exercises  have  alternated  with 
instruction,  have  never  been  estimated  in  their  whole  importance.  If  the 
*good'  accomplished  by  them  had  been  sufficiently  recognized  they  would 
have  been  more  widely  spread.  However,  in  those  institutions  bodily  and 
mechanical  labor  ^alternated'  with  instruction,  but  they  were  not  'means'  of 
instruction,  as  is  the  case  in  Frobel's  methods. 

*'  In  the  kindergarten,  according  to  Frobel,  the  work  is  transformed  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  intellectual  as  well  as  mechanical  discipline,  that 
it  may  become  'part  of  instruction'  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  conse- 
quently unite  intellectual  and  bodily  training;  body  and  mind  thus  are  not 
only  'generally'  cultivated  during  the  first  seven  years,  but  mechanical  dex- 
terity is  also  partly  attained  thus  early,  while  the  child  is  active,  not  merely 
mechanically,  but  at  the  same  time  with  his  intellectual  powers. 

"  A  critic  as  unsentimental  as  Herbert  Spencer  lays  down  the  law  'that  all 
education,  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  tends  to  become  play.'  He  tests  all  methods 
by  this  criterion — is  it  'task-work'  or  is  it  to  the  child  'as  good  as  play?' 

"  It  is  our  ignorance  of  child  nature,  our  poverty  of  invention,  our  'me- 
chanicalness  of  method,'  which  leave  learning  mere  work.  There  is  nothing 
incompatible  between  the  merry  play  of  the  nursery  and  the  school  into 
which  we  would  turn  him,  if  only  we  can  be  cunning  enough  to  devise  a 
subtle  illusion  wherein,  as  the  children  think  they  are  only  playing,  we 
shall  see  that  they  are  also  learning.  Leaving  them  their  free,  spontane- 
ous, natural  impulses  of  playfulness,  we  may  then  lead  these  impulses 
up  into  a  system  which  shall,  with  benign  subtility,  unwittingly  to  the 
children,  train  them  into  the  most  valuable  of  powers,  fashion  them  into  the 
most  precious  of  habits,  open  within  them  the  deepest  springs  of  eternal  life. 
Only  for  this  finest  and  divine^t  of  pedagogies  we  must,  as  the  greatest  of 
teachers  has  taught  us,  get  low  down  to  the  plane  of  the  'little  ones.'  and 
ourselves  become  as  children,  that  we  may  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Emma  Newman,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  7 he  Kinder- 
garten and  the  Primary  School  in  their  Relation  to  the  Child  and  to  Each  Other. ^^ 
She  said  in  part." 

"  The  principles  underlying  the  kindergarten  system  are  now  recognized  a» 
sound  psychologically  and  true  of  child  nature.  Its  exponents  are  less  in- 
clined to  contend  over  details  of  method,  more  ready  to  look  for  results  in  the 
children's  lives,  know  better  what  these  results  should  be.  Briefly  stated^ 
kindergarten  training  should  give  the  child  a  certain  measure  of  sel^eontrol, 
enlarged  and  more  definite  mental  content,  increased  power  of  concentration 
of  mind  and  self-direction,  greater  facility  of  expression  in  language  and 
concrete  hand  work. 

"Public  education  in  this  country  should  fit  for  citizenship.  But,  despite 
the  strenuous  efforts  made,  dissatisfaction  with  present  results  seems  to  be 
increasing.  Boys  ^nd  girls  who  have  passed  though  our  public  schools  lack 
in  general  intelligence  and  ability  to  successfully  meet  life's  practical  diffi- 
culties. 

"  Though  the  mental  and  moral  equipment  of  children  at  the  time  of 
entrance  into  the  primary  schools  differs  so  greatly  from  that  of  past  genera- 
tions, the  matter  taught  in  the  first  three  years  remains  practically  the  same. 
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*  the  three  R's ;'  hut  the  method  of  presentation  has  changed  so  as  to  render 
^he  process  of  mastery  le^^s  tedious  to  the  child.  Btili  the  appeal  is  to  the 
same  powers  of  child  mind  and  body  day  in,  day  out,  month  after  month, 
and  tends  to  beget  mechanical  habits  of  thought  and  life,  thus  deadening 
originality,  self -direction. 

''  Mere  ability  to  decipher  a  printed  page  is  not  what  is  wanted,  butapower 
of  mind  capable  of  grasping  and  using  purposely  matter  gained  from  the 
printed  page,  from  environment,  from  experience. 

**  A  change  in  primary  work  based  upon  principles  deduced  from  the  kin- 
dergarten, manual  training,  child  study,  are  necessary  if  education  is  to  pre- 
serve individuality,  cultivate  the  power  of  self-direction,  forethought,  the 
ability  to  master  practical  difficulties  and  inculcate  respect  and  love  for 
labor/* 

Mr.  W.  H.  Jones,  principal  of  the  Barnwell  Graded  Scbool,  dis- 
cussed Mrs.  Newman's  paper.     Mr.  Jones  said,  in  part: 

The  South  is  slow  to  change  the  ways  of  generations,  but  when  once  she 
espouses  a  cause  she  is  a  champion  indeed.  For  many  years  in  educational 
matters  we  walked,  Chinese-like,  in  the  paths  of  our  ancestors.  Scarcely 
more  than  ten  years  ago  the  great  revival  of  learning  began  with  us,  which 
has  in  truth  been  a  silent  revolution.  With  it  came  the  kindergarten,  and 
seeing  its  inestimable  importance  and  beneficial  relation  to  the  public  school, 
we  were  not  slow  to  adopt  it. 

Its  growth  has  been  rapid.  I  might  say  phenomenal,  find  its  hearty  recep- 
'tion  by  our  people  is  a  pleasing  testimony  to  its  worth.  The  kindergarten, 
having  found  a  permanent  plaice  in  all  our  cities  and  in  hundreds  of  our 
towns,  and  a  large  number  of  training  schools  having  been  established,  we 
may  now  fjafely  say  that  its  future  as  a  part  of  our  educational  system  is  as- 
sured. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  school 
boards  to  make  appropriations  for  their  maintenance,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
kindergartens  that  were  establiabed  have  been  supported  by  private  means. 
I  hold  with  Dr.  Harris  that  the  kind  rgarten  is  the  connecting  link  between 
the  home  and  the  school,  and  that  it  should  be  supported  by  the  public  so 
that  the  objection  so  often  urged  that  the  kindergarten  is  an  institution  for 
the  rich  may  no  longer  be  used.  The  kindergarten  claims  its  right  to  exis- 
tence on  its  merits.  It  not  only  teaches  children  to  love  work  by  developing 
their  faculties  harmoniously,  giving  order  to  their  ideas  and  preparing  them 
for  school,  but  it  receives  children  too  young  for  school,  gives  them  employ- 
ment, exercises  their  bodies,  teaches  them  to  speak  correctly,  to  learn  in  playing 
to  work,  and,  best  of  all,  to  love  each  other,  to  be  kind  to  each  other,  to  help 
each  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  public  schools  have  aiwavs  received  the  children  trained 
in  private  kindergartens  and  it  has  been  evident  tbat  they  are  capable  of  do- 
ing better  work  tban  those  who  have  not  had  advantage  of  such  training.  In 
fact,  the  results  have  been  so  generally  recognized  as  beneficial  that  in  many 
places  the  kindergarten  has  been  given  a  permanent  place  in  the  public 
schools,  where,  indfeed,  it  properly  belongs. 

Miss  Evelyn  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  was  elected  president,  to  suc- 
ceed Mrs.  Marie  Kraus-Boeite  ot  New  York.  This  is  not  only  a 
recognitinn  of  Miss  Holmes'  work,  but  an  honor  to  all  Southern  kin- 
dergarteners. Let  every  kindergarten  worker  in  the  S«*uth,  then,  co- 
operate to  make  the  year  of  Miss  Holmes'  administration  an  unpre- 
•cedeuted  success. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

This  department,  though  young  in  organization,  bids   fair  to   rival 
the  oldest  and  most  time-honored   branch   of  the  N.   R   A.     Miss- 
Estelle   Reel,   superintendent   of    Indian    Education,     Washington^ 
D.  C,  has  put  so  much  hard  work,  common  sense,  uncommon  intelli- 
gence, administrative  ability,  tact  and  enthusiasm  into   the   discharge- 
of  the  duties  of  her  important  office  that  the   work  has  grown    and 
blossomed  in  her  hands,  and  already  shows  most   gratifying   re8ult<«. 
Miss  Reel  is  convinced  that  the  solution  of  the  Indian   question   lies 
in  industrial  education.     The  Indian  must  be  taught  to   love  work. 
He  must  be  taught  to  learn  by  doing.     His  hands  must  be  educated 
as  well  as   his    heart  and  head,  and  he  will   then  become  a  practical 
self-supporting,   useful  American   citizen.     This    idea  of  industrial 
training  was  the    key-note  of   every  paper  read  at  the  Charleston 
meeting.     The  paramount  importance  of  establishing  among  the  In- 
dians the  work   habit  was   insisted  upon  by  every  speaker  upon  the 
program.     We  give   below  some  extracts  from  the   papers  that   will 
show  the  main  drifx  of  the  discussion  and  the  progress  of  the  work  : 

The  Aim  of  Indian  Education  was  thus  defined  by  Miss  Josephine 
Richards  of  Hampton  Institute  : 

The  aim  of  Indian  education  should  be  that  during  the  receptive  and 
formative  period  of  life  every  young  Indian  should  receive  such  mdustriai 
education  as  will  place  him  clearly  beyond  the  rank!'  of  the  incapable— among 
the  competent  working  and  producing  classes. 

To  do  this  industrial  education  is  a  necessity  and  so  much  of  the 
school  period  of  life  as  may  be  needed  should  be  devoted  to  its  attainment. 
Any  Indian  school,  of  whatever  class,  that  fails  to  give  this  or  makes  it  a 
secondary  consideration  is  failing  of  its  chief  end  and  object.  Care  should 
be  taken  everywhere  and  at  all  times  to  honor  the  worker,  of  whatever  de- 
gree, and  by  no  means  allow  the  idea  to  enter  that  a  farmer  or  mechanic  is 
not  as  worthy  of  respect  as  a  teacher  or  clerk. 

Let  us  therefore  give  the  chief  place  in  our  Indian  schools  to  those  pur- 
suits which  will  give  to  the  many  manual  skill  and  ability  needed  for  self- 
support;  which  will  be  in  about  the  proportion  of  ninety-nine  manual 
workers  to  one  lawyer  or  doctor. 

It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  if  such  a  policy  in  Indian 
education  be  adopted  and  continued,  combined  with  the  Carlisle  outing 
synteni,  the  day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  the  government  could  Justly 
say  to  the  Indian :  You  are  no  longer  incompetent;  you  .are  able,  you  are 
skilled,  you  have  the  opportunity ;  henceforth  make  your  own  living,  take 
care  of  yourHelves ;  the  duties  of  national  guardianship  have  been  performed  ; 
such  care  is  no  longer  necessary  for  you;  you  are  citizens  of  the  Republic; 
enjoy  your  liberty,  your  homes,  your  property  ;  vote,  hold  office,  doiyour  best, 
and  Uncle  Ham  will  be  proud. of  his  red  children. '^ 

On  the  subject  of  Indians  in  the  Trades,  Superintendent   Flinn,  of 

South  Dakota,  said : 

'*The  one  thing  more  than  all  others  to  be  considered  in  teaching  a  trade 
to  Indians  is  power  of  adaptability.  Teaching  a  full  trade  for  the  sake  of  its 
industrial  value  alone  does  not  appeal  to  many  people  who  know  the  Indian's 
home  life  and  the  difficulty  he  will  have  among  his  own  people  of  making  a- 
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livelihood.  Id  most  cases  it  seems  to  me  the  trade,  after  all,  is  only  of 
secondary  importance,  and  the  real  thing  to  be  gained  is  the  feeling  of  power 
which  comes  with  the  accomplishment  of  any  difficult  task. 

If  I  thought  we  were  making  carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  of 
the  Indians  and  that  they  got  out  of  the  trades  only  the  cold,  hanl  facto 
which  provided  a  means  of  livelihood,  I  should  not  feel  that  we  were  doing  a 
progressive  work-  What  I  do  believe  Is  that  the  power  that  comes  with  read- 
ing and  writing,  welding  and  planing,  cooking  and  sewing  is  upbuilding  to 
any  race,  causing  It  to  grow  until  its  influence  Lb  felt  as  a  tactor  in  thA  com- 
mon good  of  mankind.  In  these  days  the  lack  of  such  power  will  surely 
send  a  race  to  the  wall. 

The  Indian  Problem  was  discussed  by  H.  B.  Frissell,  Principal    of 
Hampton  Industrial  School.     He  said  in  part : 

**Whlle  the  Indian  and  negro  problems  are  very  unlike,  yet  they  have 
many  things  In  common.  The  Western  reservation  resembles  to  some  ex- 
tent the  Southern  plantation,  and  I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  have  to  do 
with  the  education  and  civilization  of  Indians  can  learn  many  things  from  the 
dealings  of  our  Southern  friends  with  the  plantation  negro.  While  we  all 
rejoice  in  the  fact  that  slavery  Is  a  thing  of  the  past  yet  I  firmly  believe  that 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it  was  a  much  more  successful  school 
for  the  training  of  a  barbarous  race  than  is  the  reservation.  Slavery  brought 
the  colored  man  into  close  contact  with  his  white  brother,  training  him  in 
habits  of  work,  giving  him  knowledge  of  the  white  man's  language  and  re- 
ligion. Never,  I  believe,  In  the  history  of  civilization,  has  a  great  mass  of 
barbarous  people  advanced  so  rapidly  as  have  the  blacks  on  this  continent 
in  the  last  three  hundred  years.  On  almost  all  the  Southern  plantations  and 
in  the  cities  also  negro  mechanics  were  bred,  as  well  as  excellent  backsmlths, 
good  carpenters,  and  house  builders,  cable  of  executing  plans  of  high  archi- 
tectual  merit.  The  negro  was  taught  to  work,  to  be  an  agriculturlHt,  a  me- 
chanic, a  material  producer  of  something  useful.  We  can  hardly  claim 
such  results  from  our  reservation  system.  It  separates  tbe  Indian  from  the 
white  man,  it  pauperizes  him  by  giving  him  rations,  and  while  of  late  years 
Instruction  In  agriculture  and  industrial  pursuits  has  been  given,  yet  we  have 
been  slow  to  realize  that  the  opportunity  and  disposition  to  labor  make  the 
basis  of  our  civilization. 

Annihilation  of  the  Indian  is  still  much  more  popular  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  this  country  than  is  aHsimilation. 

What  long  years  of  struggle  it  has  taken  to  make  the  average  American 
citizen  believe  t)iat  there  are  any  possibilities  in  his  red  brother!  There  are 
few  things  more  significant  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  ordinary,  well-dressed 
American  citizen  than  to  hear  his  remarks  in  visiting  a  class  of  Indian  boys 
and  girls,  he  speaks  of  them  as  though  they  were  ''dumb  driven  cattle  "  Are 
you  civilized  ?  *'  wms  the  question  put  by  a  visitor  to  an  intelligent  Sioux  boy. 
•'No."  said  he.    "Are  you  ?" 

When  we  are  asked  then  why  it  is  that  it  takes  so  long  to  civilize  250,000 
Indians  one  answer  certainly  is,  that  we  have  had  to  wait  to  civilize  the 
white  men  about  them.  The  education  of  the  white  and  red  races  has  had 
to  go  on  together,  and  I  for  one  believe  that  God  has  left  this  red  race  with 
us  that  He  might  teaeh  us  some  lessons  in  righteousness,  in  truth  in  love  and 
in  self-sacrifice. 

The  past  century  has  been  one  of  blundering  rather  than  of  dishonor  and 
from  the  first  it  has  been  a  question  of  men  rather  than  of  measures  Per- 
sonal contact  has  been  the  mainspring  of  all  Indian  progress  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  success  of  Major  Pratt,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William- 
son and  his  sous,  and  of  the  Rigg«*es  of  Dakota,  of  Archdeacon  Kirlcby,  in 
British  America,  of  Mr  Duncan's  great  work  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  the  vital 
point  in  all  uplifting  work.  The  touch  of  the  noble  lives  which  are  being 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  red  man  is  better  than  any  spoken  word.  The  first 
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step  with  the  iDdian  is  to  gain  his  confidence,  and  no  man,  saint  or  sinner 
who  ever  trusted  an  ludiau  has  found  his  confidence  misplaced.  More  than 
a  hundred  thousand  Indians  are  today  challenging  American  Christianity  to 
do  its  best  for  them,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  here  that  not  a  few  of  their  own 
people  have  come  to  the  front  and  are  now  holding  the  remoter  outposts  as 
teachers  and  catechists.  setting  such  examples  of  decent  living  as  make  them 
leaders  in  progress  and  types  of  what  all  Indians  with  a  fair  chance  may  be- 
come. 

EDUCATION   OF    DEFECTIVES. 

This  department  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  blind  and  feeble- 
minded is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  representing  as 
it  does  the  effort  being  made  by  society  to  help  its  weak  and  afflicted 
members. 

From  the  sociological  standpoint  the  work  has  an  immense  import, 
for  here  by  patient  investigation  and  the  application  of  scientific 
methods  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  practically  work  out  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  most  vexing  of  sociological  questions  :  how  to  do  away 
with  the  criminal  classes  and  the  prevention  and  relief  of  the  inca- 
pables. 

From  this  view  point  the  work  is  purely  egoistic — an  effort  that 
society  is  putting  forth  to  better  its  own  condition ;  but  a  beautiful 
altruism  is  evident  in  the  lives  of  the  individual  workers.  The  best 
thought  of  the  best  men  and  women  is  here  being  devoted  to  the 
relief  of  mentally  deficient  children,  while  others  are  striving  to  give 
to  the  blind  the  light  of  knowledge,  to  make  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the 
dumb  to  speak. 

To  the  general  public  the  magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
this  department  is  something  of  a  revelation.  The  rapidity  of  its 
growth  is  shown  in  a  paper  read  before  the  department  by  Superin- 
tendent Dobyne  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson,  Miss.,  on 
"77ie  Orowth  and  Development  of  Southern  Schools  for  the  Deaf."  He 
said :  » 

They  opened  originally  with  a  total  attendance  of  ninety,  an  average  of 
seven.  They  enrolled  last  year  2,623.  They  began  with  one  teacher  in  each 
school.  To  carry  on  the  work  last  year  required  :i44  instrui^tors.  Their  aggre- 
gate original  annual  appropriatioos  for  support  was  $84,000  They  expended 
for  the  same  purpose  during  the  last  fiscal  year  $431,004.  The  original  value 
of  their  buildings  and  grounds  was  $48,144.  The  present  value  is  Sl,977,5i)0. 
They  were  opened  in  various  kinds  of  buildings.  Some  were  rented,  some  in 
family  dwellings.  Georgia  and  Texas  inaugurated  their  work  in  log  cabins 
which  belonged  to  them.  The  buildings  of  the  former  are  now  worth  $95.0<K); 
the  latter  $300,000.  From  the  mean,  uncomfortable  and  inadequate  quarters 
in  which  they  were  started  all,  except  two,  have  grown  into  imposing,  com- 
fortiible  and  ample  brick  and  stone  buildings.  From  humble  suppliants  at 
the  feet  of  Legislatures,  begging  for  recognition  and  pleading  for  support, 
they  have  grown  to  that  stature  which  commands  recognition  and  demands 
support. 

That  these  schools  are  keeping  pace  with  the   general  advance  in 

pedagogic  thought  was  shown  by  the  paper  of  Superintendent  Dudley 
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Williams,  of  the  Academy  for  the   Blind,  Macon,.  Ga.,   entitled  "A 

Sketch  of  the  Conceptions  Entertained  by  the  Better  Professional  Thought 

of  the  Day  Concerning  the  Function  oj  Schools  for  the  Blind.''     A  brief 

synopsis  of  this  paper  follows  : 

Formerly  it  was  considered  enough  simply  to  give  the  child  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction  in  books  and  provide  hijn  with  home  and  furnish  him 
with  a  few  so-called  preparations  for  self-support.  Now  any  reputable  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  thinks  that  it  has  not  fulfilled  its  function  in  bein^  satis- 
fied with  an  education  of  the  child  according  to  the  older  idea.  It  is  now 
considered  necessary  to  furnish  a  home  training  and  an  education  that  shall 
touch  intimately,  constantly  and  efficiently  all  points  of  the  child's  life,  so 
that  he  shall  become  more  and  more  like  his  seeing  brother,  free  from  peculi- 
arities, strong  in  body,  with  well  developed  mind.  The  facilities  for  accom- 
plishing this  effort  in  behalf  of  the  blind  child  are  usually  a  fine  home-plant 
in  the  institution,  kindergarten  department,  physical  training  department, 
manual  training,  music,  constant  and  svstematic  employment  in  healthful 
work,  training  in  business  principles  and  enterprise,  systematic  instruction  of 
the  child  in  manners  and  personal  appearance — in  fact,  whatever  means  may 
be  useful  in  making  the  blind  child  Just  such  a  person  as  that  he  shall  occupy 
a  position  of  respect  among  the  seeing  and  be  free  from  any  separating 
thoughts  that  tend  to  make  a  breach  in  sympathy  or  personal  relation  be^ 
tween  him  and  the  seeing. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    ART   EDUCATION. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  question  was  put:  Should  art  as  such 
have  any  place  in  the  Public  Schools?  The  president  of  the  Art 
Department,  Miss  Francis  E.  Rawson,  of  New  York  City,  in  her 
opening  address,  claimed  that  time  and  the  results  had  answered  that 
question  affirmatively.  We  have  come  to  realize,  she  said,  that  the 
most  valuable  subject  of  the  curriculum  is  that  one  which  leads  to 
the  greatest  expansion  of  self.  The  power  of  the  brain  should  be 
devoted  only  to  those  things  which  render  life  fuller  and  richer,  and 
what,  she  a^«ked,  could  do  this  more  than  art?  Art  is  the  expression 
of  one  individuality,  of  one's  thoughts,  one's  hopes,  one's  ideals. 

Miss  Rawsou's  address  was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  her  work,  and 
listening  to  it  you  felt  that  there  was  a  future  for  Public  School  Art 
in  spite  of  the  many  sins  that  to-day  are  committed  in  its  name. 

Col.  Frances  W.  Parker,  President  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  gave 

before  the  department  a  talk   on  the   subject  of  Art  in  Everything. 

He  said  in  part : 

The  needs  of  the  school  are  the  needs  of  society ;  the  needs  of  the  school 
are  the  needs  of  the  individual.  The  human  body  is  the  product  of  countless 
generations  of  evolution.  Heredity  is  ancestral  environment  begetting  an- 
cestral activities.  The  agents  of  expression  and  the  physical  agents  of  per- 
ception have  been  evolved  by  expression  and  perception.  HhalT  this  evolu- 
tion of  countless  generations  continue  moving  upward  to  higher  planes,  or 
shall  nerves  and  muscles  become  weakened  by  disuse?  Shatl  the  arm,  for 
instance,  with  all  its  possibilities  of  development,  remain  unused  in  ex- 
pression while  the  brain  is  stuffed  with  useless  words?  The  physical 
agents — nay,  the  whole  body— demands  expression  of  all  kinds,  and  that 
continually.  Its  inner  growth  and  development  depend  upon  all-sided 
thought  manifestation.    Every  nerve  center,  ganglion  and  nerve  has  its  evo- 
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lutionaiy  history  by  specified  activity.  Tliese  agents  of  thought  power  were 
created  by  activity  for  activity.  Knowledse  cumulates  and  culminates  in 
expression.  The  manifestation  of  a  thought  means  knowledge  changed  to 
nutrition,  knowledge  that  is  memory  and  power  at  the  same  time.  Ex- 
pression focuses  brain,  mind  and  motive.  Motive  is  thought  direction. 
Thought  knowledge  unexpressed  is  stagnant,  incomplete,  useless.  It  Is  safe 
to  say  that  most  children  are  starved  in  school  for  lack  of  knowledge  made 
nutricious  by  expression. 

Tbe  modes  of  expression—gesture,  voice,  speech,  music,  making,  modeling, 
painting,  drawing,  and  writing—have  been  developed  by  expression,  each  of 
Its  kind  and  in  its  kind.  The  co-ordination  of  muscles,  the  growth  of  nerves, 
are  tbe  physical  evolutions  through  expression  Each  mcde  of  expression 
has  its  special  and  peculiar  functions.  In  its  reaction  upon  consciousness,  in 
the  development  of  nerve  power  and  in  the  evolution  of  moral  qualities  all 
the  modes,  each  and  every  mode  in  turn,  has  a  mutual  relation  to  all  the 
others  in  unifying  and  strengthening  mental  and  moral  power.  All  the 
modes  of  expression  are  one  in  developing  motives  and  morals,  in  reaction 
of  thought  and  in  making  the  body  an  expression  of  the  will.  But  there 
may  be  a  continuous  expression  of  thought  and  skill  and  yet  little  or  no 
education. 

Physiological  psychology  has  brought  us  some  seeminely  great  truths, 
truths  that  are  reconciled  to  the  soundest  common  sense.  I  know  of  no  more 
important  pedagogical  truth  than  this :  The  quality  of  expression  determines 
the  quality  of  growth  of  the  nerve  centers  used  in  expression.  We  now  take 
it  for  granted  that  mind  action  depends  upon  physical  nerve  action,  that 
there  is  the  closest  relation  between  the  two.  Conscious  action  that  does 
not  move  into  expression  is  retarded  and  weakened.  Take  an  image  in  con- 
sciousness  for  the  Iniatory,  that  image  has  a  strong  tendency  to  move  out- 
ward, manifest  itself  to  others.  The  quality  of  the  image  determines  the 
quality  of  the  nerve  action,  if  the  image  is  expressed.  The  quality  of  the 
expression  determines  also  the  quality  of  the  physlcHl  agents  m  expresslou. 
Then  with  this  physical  basis  of  nerves  we  nave  the  expression  through 
physical  agents.  The  educative  value  of  the  thought  expressed  Is  determined 
by  the  motive  of  the  expression.  The  higher  the  motive  the  better  the 
thought,  the  better  the  nerve  action.  Education,  then,  from  first  to  last, 
means  the  best  that  one  can  do 

Art  is  doing  tbe  best  under  the  highest  motives  of  which  the  doer  Is  capa- 
ble. Art  depends  upon  quality  of  thought  and  expression.  Like  beauty  and 
taste,  art  can  never  be  defined,  except  from  a  personal  standpoint.  It  is 
entirely  a  personal  matter.  It  means  one's  selfhood.  It  reveals  one's  best 
thought  and  emotion  to  others.  Art  Is  best-duing  In  everyway,  and  best- 
doing  depends  entirely  upon  motive  The  best  may  be  a  daub',  a  blotch,  a 
shapeless  mass  of  clay,  a  discordant  cry.  but  It  is  art  If  it  is  the  best.  When 
that  best  is  felt  by  others,  when  it  reveals  the  selfhood  of  the  artist,  when  It 
tells  something  to  the  observer  of  the  inner  nature  of  one  who  expresses 
thought,  then  it  is  art,  is  the  highest  plane  of  art.  From  these  facts  we  may 
get  some  sound  pedagogical  principles : 

1.  Expression  should  alwa^^s  be  educative  art. 

2.  All  the  modes  and  agents  of  expression  should  be  brought  Into  the  full- 
est and  most  complete  action. 

8.  There  can  be  no  expression  without  thought  or  knowledge  behind  It. 
The  bare  technique  of  the  modes  of  expression  has  little  that  is  educative  in 
it.  The  real  education  springs  from  the  expression  of  growing  thought  which 
has  its  sources  in  the  study  of  man  and  nature. 

4.  Expression  should  always  be  the  genuine  refiex  of  tbe  pupil's  thought 
The  moment  it  ceases  to  be  this  genuine  refiex  it  degrades  itself  Into  mere 
imitHtion. 

5.  Opportunities  of  expression  spring  from  a  close  and  careful  study  of  man 
and  nature.  All  knowledge  thus  gained  becomes,  through  expression,  nutri- 
tion, and  each  mode  of  expression  has  its  particular  reacting  function. 
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6.  The  quality  of  expremloD  determiaes  its  educative  value.  Expression 
Is  educative  movement.  The  results  of  education  are  all  found  in  the  growth 
-of  the  individual,  in  the  growth  of  muscle,  brain,  mind,  and  motive.  The 
-expressed  product  is  the  one  means  by  which  this  growth  can  be  watched 
and  criticised. 

Picture  Sliulyy  Its  Relation  to  Cxdture  and  Generai  Education,  was 
taken  up  by  Miss  Estelle  Potter,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
Boston,  Mass.  Miss  Potter  made  a  three-fold  division  of  the  pic- 
tures to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  : 

1.  Pictures  used  to  impart  knowledge  by  storing  the  mind  with  facts. 

2.  Pictures  which  appeal  to  the  emotions  exerting  an  influence  for  good  or 
"bad  upon  the  morals. 

8.  Pictures  which  stir  the  emotions  with  a  feeling  of  beauty ;  or,  In  other 
words,  arouse  the  art  instincts. 

All  teachers  kuow  the  value  of  pictures  in  illuminating  the  lessons  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  literature  and  science.  Pictures  fix  in  the  mind  as  nothing 
■el.se  will  the  great  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Pictures  which  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  which  have  a  simple  human 
interest,  are  the  most  popular  class.  Such  pictures,  if  wisely  used,  exert  a 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  mind.  Pictures  chosen  for  the  school  room  are 
vofien  wholly  outside  the  child's  world  of  experience.  The  wee  child  under- 
stands mother  love,  and  pictures  which  are  a  type  of  this  love  like  the  Sistlne 
Madonna  and  Madame  LteBrun  and  Her  Daughter  are  of  great  value.  The 
thought  in  ^uch  pictureft  is  sufficient;  the  rest  should  come  later.  Pictures 
which  arouse  interest  and  delight  iu  child  life  and  in  the  great  natural  world 
should  find  a  place  in  the  primary  room.  We  should  place  nothing  before 
the  child  that  will  not  appeal  to  his  highest  and  best  feelings,  thus  helping 
him  to  form  In  his  world  of  imagination  high  ideals  of  all  that  Is  good,  true 
4ind  beautiful. 

The  discussion  was  taken  up  hy  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Edmund,  of 
Lowell^  Mai^s.,  who  said  : 

To  my  mind  the  most  important  part  of  picture  study  Is  the  study  of  the 
works  of  the  great  artists,  who  have  lived  and  died  for  their  arts,  who  have 
taught  the  worid  that  there  Is  a  beauty  which  shines  in  and  through  all 
things  which  not  only  pleases  the  eye,  but  stirs  and  uplifts  the  soul.  And 
through  the  process  of  that  outward  beauty  will  come  a  glimpse  of  that  loner 
beauty,  that  divine  beauty,  as  Plato  calls  it,  which  throbs  and  thrills  through 
all  created  beings. 

The  teacher  must  have  something  of  the  feeling  of  the  artist.  She  should 
use  the  picture  so  as  to  awaken  something  of  the  same  feeling  In  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Orr,  of  Athens, 
<jra.,  who  said : 

"I  believe  that  the  lowest  and  poorest  can  be  made  to  look  upward  if  we 
but  find  the  instrument  which  is  strong  enough  and  yet  simple  enough  to  fix 
the  gaze.  A  picture  attracts  most  strongly  through  the  simplicity  of  Its  ap- 
peal. 

**  Dormant  impulses  and  sleeping  activities  may  be  aroused  by  a  revelation 
-of  what  Is  worthy  and  what  Is  worthless,  we  may  discover  not  only  what  we 
like  but  what  Is  worth  liklnr ;  taste  and  duty  may  be  harmonized  and  beauty 
made  the  interpreter  of  goodness  and  truth 

**To  appreciate  musical  composition  and  harmony  we  have  learned  to  repeat 
the  meloales  of  a  Bach  or  Wagner.  In  like  manner  to  render  practical  the 
powers  of  pictorial  expression  the  mind  must  be  saturated  with  the  excellence 
-gfa  Raphael  and  an  Angelo.    Kuskln  once  said  that  'the  more  extensive 
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one's  acquaintance  is  with  the  works  of  those  who  have  excelled,  the  more- 
extensive  will  be  your  powers  of  invention  and,  what  may  appear  still  more 
like  a  paradox,  the  more  original  will  be  your  conception.' 

**  Picture  study  is  valuable  in  placing  before  young  minds  the  teachings  of 
great  minds  who  have  been  able  to  present  their  lessons  in  simple  and  at- 
tractive form  easily  understood  and  gladly  studied.  It  is  also  practical  in  the 
union  of  the  beautiful  and  the  useful,  in  the  combination  of  tbe  theory  and 

f practice  of  esthetics  and  in  nreating  a  desire  to  create  as  well  as  copy.    It  is 
u  a  double  sense  cultural  and  educative.'' 

DEPARTMENT   OF   MUSIC    EDUCATION. 

The  sessioDB  of  this  depaptment  were  most  valuable  and  instinc- 
tive to  all  interested  in  public  school  music.  A  pa|)er,  however,  of 
universal  appeal  was  that  delivered  at  one  of  the  general  sessions  by 
President  Arnold  J.  Gautoort,  of  the  College  of  Music,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  His  subject  was,  2%e  Influence  of  Music  Upon  National  Life. 
He  said  in  part : 

We  are  a  democratic  people,  a  great  mixed  people  of  all  races,  and  we  need 
mu^ic  more  even  than  others.  We  need  some  ever-present  and  ever- 
welcome  influence  that  shall  insensibly  tone  down  our  self-asserting  aggres- 
sive manners,  and  round  off  the  sharp,  otf'ensive  angularity  of  character ; 
that  shall  subdue  and  harmonize  the  free  and  ceaseless  conflict  of  opinions, 
that  shall  warm  out  the  genial  individual  humanity  of  each  and  every  unit 
of  society,  lest  he  become  a  mere  member  of  a  party  or  a  slave  of  business  or 
creed  or  fashion.  This  rampant  liberty  of  ours  will  rush  to  Its  own  destruc- 
tion unless  we  can  And  some  gentler,  more  harmonious  humanizing  culture, 
such  as  may  pervade  a  whole  mass  of  people  with  a  beautiful  enthusiasm  or 
a  sweet  sense  of  reverence  for  something  far  above  us—something  beau- 
tiful and  pure,  which  will  awaken  within  us  and  within  every  soul 
some  idealty,  and  which  will  lift  us  out  of  the  hard,  hopeless  prose  of  daily 
life  and  toil.  What  shall  so  temper  and  tone  our  fierce  democracy  ?  It  must 
be  something  better,  something  lovelier,  something  far  more  congenial  to 
human  nature  than  mere  probabilities,  which  never  yet  corrected  any  evil. 
What  can  so  quickly  magnetize  a  people  into  a  uniform  harmonic  mood  as 
music?  Have  we  not  seen,  yes,  and  have  we  not  felt  it?  VV  hat  the  hard- 
working millions  of  laboring  men,  in  the  shop,  and  in  the  oflice,  and  in  the 
counting-room,  need  more  tnan  anything  else  is  a  soul  expansion,  the  reju- 
venating, the  ennobling  experience  of  a  pure  Joy.  Their  toil,  their  church 
connection,  their  creed,  their  party  liberty  and  even  their  very  vote  are,  after 
all,  narrowing.  They  need  to  taste  the  larger,  freer  life,  and  has  it  not 
come— this  larger,  freer  life — to  thousands  of  us  and  to  thousands  of  others 
while  listening  to  music  or  while  joining  our  voices  in  some  thrilling  chorus 
that  made  the  heavens  seem  to  open?  Think  how  the  children  in  our  schools 
are  acquiring,  through  the  study  of  music,  elasticity  of  spirit  and  a  Joy  in 
harmonious  co-operation,  in  the  blending  of  each  happy  life  with  the  life  of 
others— a  rythmical  instinct  of  order,  a  quickening  of  the  ear  and  the  senses. 

We  esteem  ourselves  to  be  Just  about  the  freest  people  on  this  earth,  and  yet 
we  have  perhaps  Just  about  as  small  a  portion  of  freedom,  real  freedom,  as 
any  other  nation,  f.^r  we  are  slaves  to  our  own  feverish  enterprises  and  to  a 
barren  theory  of  discipline,  discipline,  discipline.  We  are  afraid  to  give  our- 
selves up  to  the  free  and  happy  instincts  of  our  nature.  All  that  is  not  pursuit 
of  advancement  in  some  regularly  approved  way  of  business,  or  politics,  or 
profession,  or  fashion,  or  intellectual  education,  or  professed  religion,  all  that 
we  count  waste.    We  lack  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  living.    We  lact 

feniality,  nor  do  we  as  a  people  really  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
t  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  word  genius,  and  we  all  know  that  genius- 
is  a  spontaneous  thing ;  that  it  is  free  and  untrammelled  in  its  work ;  that  it 
is  an  artist,  not  an  artisan ;  that  its  whole  life  and  activity  is  spent  in  recoA* 
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cil]ng  hearty  pleasure  with  pure  loyalty  to  cunBcience  and  with  universal, 
holy  and  disinterested  purposes.  There  is  no  element  of  national  character 
which  we  so  much  need  as  the  genial  faculty  of  social  enjoyment,  this  happy 
art  of  life.  All  should  live  child-like,  genial  lives  and  not  wear  all  their  time 
the  imposing  livery  of  their  unrelaxing  business;  nor  should  they  wear  the 
badge  of  party  or  profession  in  everv  line  and  feature  of  their  faces.  M  usic 
offers  itself  as  the  most  available,  the  most  popular,  the  most  influential  of 
all  the  fine  arts.  In  its  nature  and  ability  to  unite  and  blend  and  harmonize 
all  who  may  come  within  its  sphere.  It  nourishes  and  feeds  the  hidden 
springs  of  hope  and  love  and  faith,  renews  the  old  convictions  of  life's  spring- 
time that  the  world  is  ruled  by  love,  that  God  is  good  and  that  beauty  is  the 
divine  end  of  life.  When  man  has  tasted  of  that  high  life  and  has  given 
himself  up  to  it,  at  least  for  a  time  until  he,  has  become  acclimated  to  it,  that 
man,  no  matter  what  be  his  party  or  creed,  will  belong  to  the  harmonic  and 
anointed  body  guard  of  peace,  fraternity  and  good  will,  when  his  instincts 
have  caught  the  rhythm  of  that  holy  march  the  good  genius  leads.  Some- 
how the  smallest  fibre,  the  most  infinitesimal  stems  of  his  being  are  magnet- 
ized and  attracted  to  the  pole  star  of  unity ;  he  has  grown  attuned  to  a  be- 
lieving, loving  mood,  lust  as  the  body  of  a  violin  or  the  walls  of  the  concert- 
room  become  gradual Iv  seasoned  into  smooth  vibration. 

When  the  individual  man  and  woman  who  make  up  the  nation  have  finally 
grown  attuned  to  this  believing,  loving  mood  whi<  h  leads  to  the  realizHtlon 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man  In  its  highest  phases,  I  am  certain  that  thou]<ht- 
ful  and  studious  men,  observing  cause  and  understanding  cause  and  effect, 
will  say  that  much  of  this  result  is  due  to  the  infiuence  of  music  upon  our 
lives  and  consequently  upon  the  life  of  the  nation. 

THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    BUSINESS    EDUCATION. 

The  public  is  to-day  challenging  the  schools  if  that  kind  of  educ^a- 
tion  the  children  are  getting  is  the  kind  of  education  that  shall  best 
fit  them  to  do  their  part  in  the  world's  work.  The  new  demands  of 
our  modern  times  call  loudly  for  a  making  over  of  the  school  curri- 
culum, and  there  are  those  who  demand  that  in  this  revision  a  place 
shall  be  made  for  instruction  in  the  commercial  branches  and  other 
forms  of  a  business  education.  The  advocates  of  this  change  are 
represented  in  the  N.  E.  A.  by  the  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
tion. In  a  paper  before  this  department  Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe,  of  Balti- 
more, said  : 

No  education  or  training  that  can  be  given  to  the  great  majority  of  those 
in  attendance  in  our  advanced  grammar  grades  and  high  school  can  be  more 
useful  and  productive  than  that  derived  from  a  study  of  the  commercial 
branches,  which  will  b&tter  fit  them  for  life's  work ;  therefore  these  branches 
should  be  introduced  even  if  other  leps  important  branches  are  dropped. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Anderson,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Univer- 
sity oi  South  Dakota,  in  discussing  the  question,  S/nuW  this  Higher 
Commercial  Education  be  given  our  Colleges  and  Universities  in  prefer- 
ence to  Special  Schools  f  said  : 

If  the  course  is  to  be  planned  and  taught  by  classical  or  scientific  professors 
it  will  be  a  farce.  If  it  is  planned  by  educational  business  men  and  taught 
by  specialists  it  will  be  a  great  success.  Farmers  and  business  men  support 
both  State  and  private  colleges.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  business 
education  for  their  sons.  Commercial  course  mu^t  be  added  to  college  to 
keep  women  from  outnumbering  the  men  in  college.  I^an^e  expense  can  be 
saved  by  letting  commercial  students  attend  some  classes  already  in  the  col- 
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leges  and  use  the  college  libraries  and  apparatus.    Both  dasslcal  and  com- 
mercial students  will  be  broader  and  better  for  this  association. 

Commercial  education  combines  meditative  and  active  enjoyment  It 
unites  trade,  business  and  professions.  It  marries  art  and  Industry.  loven- 
tions  have  iutensified  man's  life.  This  education  will  Increase  his  power  of 
activity.  It  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  make  business  stable  and 
destroy  illegitimate  methods  of  advancing  and  lowering  prices  of  products. 

A  paper  that  should  have  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  grade 
teachers  was  that  presented  before  the  Department  by  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Still,  of  the  New  York  Public  Schools,  on  the  subject  of  School  and 
business  Arithmetic,     He  taid  : 

**A  careful  review  of  the  requirements  in  arithmetic  of  thirty  of  our  promi- 
nent cities  8how8  that  in  many  cases  the  present  demands  are  altogether  ex- 
<3essive.  Such  subjects  as  Partial  Payments,  Compound  Partnersnip,  Cube 
Koot  and  Equasion  of  Accounts  are  unnecessary  to  most  of  our  pupils,  and 
therefore  have  no  place  in  our  elementary  schools.  I  And,  however,  that  in 
^  per  cent  of  these  cities  compound  partnership  is  still  required.  In  47  per 
cent  partial  payments  is  permitted  to  waste  the  time  whicli  might  be  better 
-employed  in  different  directions.  Other  percentages  are  equally  startling, 
and  seem  to  demand  a  radical  change,  which  shall  lead  to  minimum  require- 
ments more  nearly  in  accord  with  practical  life. 

Statistics  prove  that  out  of  100  children  only  4  reach  the  high  school,  2  the 
<K)llege,  and  the  rest  engage  in  business.  The  welfare  of  the  many  must  de- 
termine correct  minimum  requirements  for  all.  In  an  effort  to  discover  what 
the  business  w^orld  would  demand  in  arithmetic,  I  sent  nearly  a  thousand 
letters  to  representative  firms  in  New  York,  asking  for  information  and  sug- 
gestions along  these  lines.  The  experiment  was  made  practical  rather  than 
simply  theoretical,  by  the  co-operation  and  endorsement  of  a  number  of 
leading  merchants  and  bank  presidents.  A  large  number  of  replies  have 
been  received,  and  their  careful  analysis  and  comparison  lead  to  some  fair 
generalizations. 

P^orty-f  >ur  per  cent  of  the  writers  strongly  urge  that  there  is  no  need  for 
any  arithmetic  beyond  the  fundamental  rules,  and  common  and  decimal 
fractions.  "Aids"  and  "Processess  of  Solution."  Under  the  former  the  fol- 
lowing were  especially  noted :  Importance  of  decimal  points ;  legible  figures; 
use  of  interest  tables;  accuracy  and  speed;  short  cuts;  multiplication  table 
to  20  by  20 ;  and  familiarity  with  English  money.  Under  processes  of  solution 
only  brief  reference  can  here  be  made. 

In  interest,  the  old  6  per  cent  method  has  been  superseded  by  the  **bank 
method,"  or  by  the  **8ixty-day  metliod."  Wholesale  merchants  agree  that 
ability  to  calculate  interest  quickly  and  accurately  and  to  handle  trade  dis- 
counts to  advantage  constitute  the  necessary  equipment  outside  of  the  funda- 
mental rules.  In  the  main,  the  methods  of  mechanics  accord  with  those 
used  in  school.  Technical  solutions  have  been  evolved  in  all  the  trades, 
whic  •  seem  not  to  be  applicable  to  school.  The  importance  of  approxima- 
ting results  leads  many  writers  to  insist  that  teachers  should  require  that, 
prior  to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  scholars  should  attempt  to  approxi- 
mate the  answer.  Many  firms  complain  bitterly  of  the  inaccuracy  of  their 
clerks.  The  importance  of  mental  arithmetic  was  strongly  urged,  many  de^ 
siring  that  half  the  work  in  public  schools  should  be  mental. 

To  briefly  summarize,  the  following  are  recommended  : 

1.  Heducrion  of  the  requirements. 

2.  Importance  of  drill  and  review. 

3.  Demand  for  practical  work. 

4.  Decimal  and  common  fractions  are  most  important. 

5.  Accuracy  and  speed  are  co-ordinate  essentials. 

6.  Constant  attention  to  rapid  calculations. 

7.  Harmony  between  school  and  business  methods. 
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MANUAL   TRAINING    AT   THE   N.    E.    A. 

There  is  no  subject  that  is  having,  at  present,  greater  consideration 
from  educators  than  this  subject  of  manual  training. 

^'Ijearning  by  doing"  has  been  accepted  as  a  sound  pedagogical 
maxim  and  the  interest  now  centers  around  the  question  :  What  to 
-do  and  how  to  do  it?  Considerable  light  was  thrown  upon  this  vex- 
ing question  at  the  Charleston  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Manual 
Training.  In  the  first  place  there  was  an  excellent  exhibit  of  repre- 
sentative manual  training  work  that  had  been  collected  by  Prof. 
<Jharles  H.  Keyes  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  president  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing Department. 

President  Keys  in  discussing  the  question,  TTie  Relation  of  Man- 
ual Training  to  Trade  Education^  said  in  part : 

From  many  portions  of  our  country  come  two  demands  suggesting  the  im- 
portance of  careful  consideration  of  the  relation  of  manual  training  to  trade 
•education.  The  first  is  the  call  for  the  establishment  of  public  trade  schools ; 
the  second  the  insistence  that  the  public  schools  shall,  without  sacrificing 
their  general  culture  aims,  do  something  more  to  prepare  for  business,  voca- 
tion or  trade. 

For  years  manual  training  teachers  have  urged  that  their  work  had  no 
economic  or  utilitarian  aims ;  its  purpose  was  purely  educational.  They  even 
prayed  to  be  delivered  from  their  friends  who  were  fond  of  announcing  the 
discovery  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  good  manual  training  was  the 
development  of  technical  skill  readily  turned  to  use  in  the  trades.  T^o  matter 
how  thoroughly  educational  the  main  purpose  and  product  of  such  traiuint;, 
there  is  no  denying  that  an  important  and  inseparable  consequence  is  the 
development  ol"  mechanical  skill. 

Thp  manual  training  school  of  the  future  must  not  forget  that  a  portion  of 
its  pupils  will  go  the  trades.  It  ought  to  strive,  without  sacrificing  its  purely 
educ*ational  aims,  so  to  shape  its  courses  as  to  prepare  in  some  measure  for 
the  trade  school. 

Every  trade  school  should  give  an  initial  year  or  more  to  manual  training 
in  order  to  increase  the  general  power  and  intelligence  of  its  students.  There 
is  no  more  dangerous  agency  in  modern  civilization  than  the  demagogue, 
with  ignorant  labor  at  his  back.  He  can  do  little  or  nothing  with  the  intel- 
ligent mechanic  or  artisan,  but  no  tyranny  is  so  unreasonable  as  the  tyranny 
of  illiterate  labor,  fiut  this  is  not  enough.  For,  since  it  is  one  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  school  to  discover  the  pupil  to  himself,  the  manual  training 
should  help  pupils  decide  whether  to  try  any  trade  and  more  wisely  to  decide 
what  one  to  undertake. 

To  this  end  we  ought  to  study  carefully  existing  conditions  with  a  view  to 
determining  how  be^t  to  bring  the  manual  training  school  and  the  trade 
school  into  more  fruitful  co-operation. 

J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Baltimore,  Md., 
discussed  High  School  Courses  in  Manual  Training,     He  said  in  part : 

Ten  years  ago  manual  training  in  the  high  school  was  an  open  question, 
and  its  desirability  still  a  matter  of  debate.  Now  its  cost  is  considered  as 
legitimate  an  item  of  public  expense  as  that  of  any  of  the  traditional  sub- 
jects. Some  of  the  questions  with  regard  to  high  school  manual  training 
now  are,  what  shall  oe  taught?  For  how  long  a  time?  How  freely  shall  it 
be  offered  (that  is,  in  every  school  or  only  in  special  schools)?  Shall  it  ex- 
tend to  the  teaching  of  trades? 

Not  only  on  account  of  its  value  in  general  development  is  it  highly  desi- 
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rable  that  all  pupils  should  have  manual  training  through  the  elementary 
grades,  but  as  long  as  the  tendency  to  differentiate  high  schools  prevails,  it  is 
also  essential  to  bring  all  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  into  contact  with 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  activities,  including  that  which  manual  train- 
ing furnishes,  so  that  by  the  time  they  are  ready  for  the  high  school  they  may 
know  in  what  direction  their  tastes  lie ;  otherwise  the  choice  will  depend 
upon  proximity  rather  than  upon  tastes  aad  aptitudes. 

From  a  social  point  of  view  the  making  of  manual  training  the  exclusive 
function  of  one  school,  classical  education  of  another,  commercial  education 
of  another,  etc.,  is  bad.  It  fosters  the  caste  spirit.  It  is  undemocratic.  It 
trains  up  a  generation  divided  into  groups  incapable  of  entering  into  sympa- 
thetic relations  outside  the  group.  It  fosters  in  some  contempt  for  labor  with 
the  hands.  The  girl  who  has  learned  the  theory  and  practice  of  cooking  and 
who  can  make  her  own  garments  will  be  a  better  woman,  more  sympathetic, 
more  tolerant.  From  a  social  stan«1  point  all  should  have  equal  opportunity 
for  manual  training.  The  boy  who  studies  (ireek  and  who  is  going  to  college 
has  as  much  need  physiologically  and  prs^cholofl^ically  of  this  training  as  has 
the  boy  who  must  early  earn  his  own  living,  and  society  is  equally  concerned 
with  both  cases. 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  president  of  Chicago  Institute,  was  down 
for  a  paper  on  **The  Character,  Conduct  and  Purpose  of  Manual 
Training  in  the  Elementary  Schools;"  but  carried  away  by  his  en- 
thusiasm in  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  the  new  education,  Col.  Parker 
discarded  manuscript  and  set  address  and  engaged  his  hearers  in  a 
lively  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declared  '^  that  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  child's  education  manual  training  is  more  impor- 
tant than  reading,  writing  or  arithmetic.'' 

NATURE   STUDY   AT    THE    N.    E.    A. 

"Nature  Study  in  the  Public  Schools"  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
at  a  session  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education.  The  gene- 
ral presentation  of  the  subject  was  given  by  Supervisor  D.  Lange,  of 
the  Department  of  Nature  Study,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  We  quote  Irom 
his  very  interesting  paper: 

Begin  with  such  objects  and  phenomena  that  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  child  at  home  before  he  went  to  school.  Study  a  few  of  the  beau- 
tiful wild  and  cultivated  flowers,  a  few  common  trees  and  shrubs,  injurious 
ini^ects  and  weeds,  important  agricultural  plants,  and  show  how  much  civili- 
zation owes  to  our  dumb  helpmates,  the  domestic  animals.  The  child  does 
not  know  trees  if  he  has  only  studied  them  from  leaves  and  twigs  brought 
into  the  school-room,  he  must  see  them  grow,  where  one  tree  struggles  with 
the  other  for  light  and  air.  Without  the  necessary  material  and  without  field 
lessons,  the  children's  education  becomes  bookish.  Use  good  books  to  guide 
and  inspire  you,  but  always  look  with  your  own  eyes.  Long  before  the  boy 
is  interested  in  the  complex  relations  of  social  and  political  institutions,  he  is 
interested  in  the  life  of  birds,  bees  and  flowers;  in  the  relations  between  boys, 
flsh  and  angle  worms.  If  we  grown  people  do  not  devote  most  of  our  time 
to  things  we  care  nothing  for,  why  should  not  a  boy  be  allowed  to  devote  at 
least  a  little  of  his  time  to  things  he  really  wants  to  know.  We  were  all  born 
citizens  in  the  great  realm  of  nature,  but  how  few  learn  to  know  their  great 
home.  Most  of  us  become  too  one-sided.  All  were  born  men  but  few  die 
men  The  one  dies  a  grocer,  the  other  a  lawyer,  the  one  a  money  maker,  the 
other  a  money  spender ;  a  few  die  as  officeholders,  and  many  die  as  school 

teachers* 
Children  do  more  early  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  men  thatt 
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In  works  of  art  which  are  all  to  a  certain  extent  imitations  of  nature  and 
«yrnbol1zationB.  The  child  does  not  appreciatie  pictures  without  colors  or  a 
suggestion  of  vigorous  action.  Only  a  mature  mind  can  appreciate  most 
paintings.  Moreover  works  of  art  are  too  expensive,  while  wild  and  garden 
flowers,  and  a  bird  concert  in  the  woods  costs  little  or  nothing  The  children 
should  know  something  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand  and  the  sublime  in  nature 
that  inspired  our  American  poets  and  writers.  Can  you  imagine  Dickens 
writing  Evangeline  or  Hiawatha  ? 

'*  What  is  the  truth?"  has  been  asked  by  the  humblest  slaves  and  by  the 
kings  of  intellect  ever  since  God  gave  to  man  the  light  of  reason.  On  this 
side  of  the  great  unknown  the  whole  truth  will  never  be  revealed,  but  where 
in  bygone  ages  slaves  and  savages  quaked  in  fear  and  superstition,  great 
nations  now  strive  hopefully  onward  and  upward.  What  is  the  good  of 
science  ?  Like  a  blessed  goddess  she  has  begun  to  emancipate  humanity  from 
barbarism,  from  the  slavery  of  toil,  from  fear  and  superstition.  To  search 
for  the  truth  without  prejudice,  to  accept  it  with  sincerity,  to  act  upon  it 
with  the  force  of  conviction,  that  is  the  great  moral  lesson  science  is  teaching 
mankind. 

f 

Nature   Study  in  the  Primary    Grades   was  discussed  by  William 

Campbell  Warfield,  superintendent  public  schools  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky. 
Mr.  Warfield  said  in  part  : 

The  children  should  be  taken  into  the  field  almost  as  soon  as  into  the 
school  room.  All  the  year  round  nature  has  her  story  to  tell  without  the 
walls  of  the  school  room.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  do  this  in  mid-wicter. 
but  I  have  often  found  the  days  of  the  snow  to  contain  most  valuable  and 
interesting  lessons  for  the  child.  The  child  has  a  natural  inclination  toward 
those  things  that  are  about  him.  The  child  can  be  taught  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  by  the  simple  things  of  everyday  life. 

The  ethical  side  of  the  child  is  quickened  by  its  views  of  nature.  Every 
tree  means  its  lesson,  every  bird  sings  its  song.  I  he  brook  it»elf  murmurs  its 
story,  and  the  rocks  have  a  silent  narrative  within  their  hardness. 

The  physical  part  of  the  child  is  developed  by  his  being  put  closely  in 
touch  with  the  natural  things  of  life.  The  child  is  interested  in  all  the  things 
that  are  made  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  grown  up  people.  With  a 
perfect  body  the  child  is  prepared  to  receive  the  education  which  it  is  so  miich 
desired  to  give  it. 

The  Geographical  Phase  of  Nature  Study  was  the  subject  of  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Jacques  VV.  Redway,  F.  R.  G.  8.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
The  distinguished  gcvigrapher,  author  and  lecturer  began  by  compli- 
menting the  president  on  the  fine  wording  of  the  subject  assigned 
him,  but  said  that  the  real  text  of  his  preachment  was,  '^  Give  the  kid 
a  chance."     In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  : 

In  times,  now  happily  going  by,  the  teacher  has  been  the  principal  factor 
in  the  school,  and  bis  chief  value  lay  in  the  ability  to  "  present  '^  the  subject. 
The  child  was  a  secondary  feature,  upon  whom  psychological  and  pedagogical 
**  presentation  "  was  to  be  practiced  In  other  words,  the  child  was  a  passive 
agent — a  sort  of  receptacle  into  whom  an  abnormal  amount  of  graded  and 
sometimes  useful  misinformation  was  injected.  Outside  the  practice  work 
in  writing  lineal  miles  of  equation  and  reducing  fractions  to  uncommon  de- 
nominators, there  was  but  little  chance  for  the  child  to  cultivate  his  own  ac- 
tivities; indeed,  the  fact  that  the  child  had  activities  was  sometimes  for- 
gotten. 

The  introduction  of  nature  study  for  the  first  time  gave  the  child  a  chance 
to  cultivate  his  own  powers,  and  such  study  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  th )  facul- 
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ties  which  needed  not  only  broadening,  but  training  as  well.  There  is  scarcely 
an  exercise  under  the  head  of  nature  study  that  had  not  a  geographic  basis. 
If  it  is  a  study  of  plant  life  the  child  Is  sooner  of  later  confrontea  with  the- 
question  of  environment,  and  that  Is  a  factor  In  the  geographic  distribution 
of  plants.  If  it  Is  animal  life  the  economic  aspect  gets  into  the  field  of  geog- 
raphy. If  minerals  are  under  Investigation  the  pupil  Is  led  at  once  Into  the 
study  of  economic  geology.  If  It  Is  geography  pure  and  simple  the  child 
studies  topographic  forms  out  of  doors,  the  only  place  where  they  can  be 
really  learned. 

In  the  following  of  nature  study  perhaps  there  may  be  wasted  energy,  so- 
far  as  practical  and  tangible  results  are  concerned ;  but  at  all  events  the  child 
is  learning  to  see  things  and  to  do  things.  A  necessary  precaution,  however, 
is  to  adopt  the  nature  work  In  the  grades  so  that  It  will  dove-tall  Into  and  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  laboratory  worR  In  the  high  school  and  the  uni- 
versity. 

In  the  Department  of  Science  Instruction,  Acting  President  Chas. 
B.   Wilson,  of   the  Department  of  Natural  Science,  State    Normal 
School,  Westfield,   Mass.,  discussed   the  question  of   "jHom?  can  the 
Relation  Between  Advanced  Science  in  the  Cotkges  and  Nature  Study 
in  the  Graded  Schools  be  Rendered  more  Mutually  Helpful  f^ 

Before  we  can  intelligently  discuss  methods  of  improvement  we 
must  first  decide,  he  said,  wherein  the  present  relations  are  at  fault* 
We  give  below  President  Wilson's  remarks  on  this  point,  leaving  it 
with  college  professor  and  grade  teacher  to  amend  thereby  the  error 
of  their  ways  : 

The  college  professor  of  science  prefers  that  his  student  should  receive  no 
training  at  all  rather  than  the  one  which  they  get  from  nature  work  in  the 
graded  schools.  For,  as  taught  at  present,  such  work  introduces  unscientific 
methods  and  inaccurate  data  into  the  child^s  mind  at  a  time  when  It  Is  not 
plastic  and  most  likely  to  retain  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  teacher  of 
nature  work  regards  the  advanced  science  of  the  college  or  university  as  very 
unattractive,  as  beyond  her  comprehension  and  of  no  immediate  benefit  in 
her  teaching. 

The  first  two  of  these  objections  are,  unfortunately,  often  true,  the  last  one 
never  can  be.  The  causes  of  such  an  unhappy  relation  are  not  far  to  seek. 
There  is,  first,  that  common  cause  of  so  much  that  i$9  wrong  in  the  world. 
Innate  selfishness,  which  in  science  teaching,  manifests  itself  in  considering 
one's  own  pet  subject  as  the  center  of  the  educational  system,  around  which 
everything  else  revolves.  This  is  the  error  hardest  to  eradicate,  because  it 
has  the  deepest  hold  on  human  nature.  Another  cause  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  regard  the  graded  schools  and  the  high  school  as  a  fitting  course  for  col- 
lege, and  we  pay  more  attention  to  the  quantity  of  work  done  than  to  the 
quality.  The  college  can  never  be  an  end  of  common  school  education,  but 
is  itself  only  another  and  higlier  means  coward  the  one  conmon  end  of  all 
instruction,  human  life  and  human  character.  A  third  mistake  is  the  suppo- 
sition that  science  can  not  be  taught  in  the  graded  schools  because  the  pupils 
are  not  mature  enough  to  think.  As  though  the  power  of  thinking  came 
only  with  maturity,  like  the  right  of  franchise. 

Children's  concepts  are  always  remarkably  clear  and  straightforward. 
They  have  not  yet  ac(|uired  the  art  of  shamming,  evading  the  truth,  or  dodg- 
ing the  issue  which  stand  us  older  people  in  such  good  stead.  An<l  if  any  one- 
has  a  chance  to  think  God's  thoughts  after  him,  the  child  surely  has  an  equal 
chance  with  the  philosopher  and  the  scientist. 
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LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Nothing  is  more  marked  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  last 
decade  than  the  importance  that  has  come  to  be  placed  upon  the 
school  library  as  an  almost  indispensable  aid  in  school  work,  and  the 
public  library  as  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  public  school.  In 
these  years  we  have  realized  the  truth  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner^s 
words^  ''to  teach  a  child  how  to  read  and  not  what  to  read  is  to  put  a 
dangerous  weapon  in  his  hands/'  and  so  the  trained  librarian  and  the 
earnest  teacher  have  come  together  to  see  if  they  cannot  so  harmonize 
their  work  that  the  child  in  learning  to  read  will  form  a  taste  for 
good  literature.  For  this  love  of  good  literature,  as  Sherman  Will- 
iams  of  the  Library  Department  hai  well  said^  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant work  done  in  school.  "There  is  nothing  else,"  he  says,  "that  a 
teacher  can  do  at  all  comparable  to  it  in  value.  It  is  the  one  thing 
the  school  does  that  continues  to  contribute  to  one's  education  so  long 
as  he  lives."  *  *  *  w^  should  never  forget  that  it  is  not  the 
ability  to  read,  but  the  use  made  of  that  ability  that  contributes  to 
the  destiny  of  a  child."  We  are  coming  to  feel  that  we  owe  it  to  the 
child  to  bring  him  into  his  rich  literary  inheritance,  to  feel  that  the 
best  of  all  the  ages  from  Abraham  to  Kipling's  jungle  stories  is  needed 
to  educate  children. 

The  Library  Department  has  taken  upon  itself  the  work  of  direct- 
ing and  encouraging  school  children's  reading,  and  the  papers  and 
discussions  at  the  Charleston  meeting  of  the  Department  evidenced  the 
interest  that  is  being  taken  in  the  work  and  how  rapidly  it  is  growing. 

One  paper  that  departed  from  the  line  of  school  reading  but  that 
was  listened  to  with  deepest  interest  by  all  present,  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Eugene  Heard,  of  Elberton,  Ga.,  on  Traveling  Libraries.  She  told 
of  this  work  as  it  is  carried  on  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  her 
words  showed  not  only  the  great  good  that  had  already  been  accom- 
plished but  the  still  greater  possibilities  for  the  future.  Mrs.  Heard, 
is  director  of  this  work,  and  is  devoting  herselt  to  it  with  genuine 
consecration  and  whole-souled  enthusiasm;  and  her  success  already 
proves  that  when  a  good  and  able  woman  can  get  her  hands  on  the 
purse-strings  of  a  great  corporation  beautiful  things  are  going  to 
happen. 


Superintendent  D.  Q.  Abbott,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  was  elected  State 
Director  for  1901.  Superintendent  Abbott  is  one  of  Georgia's  ablest 
educators  and  the  N.  E.  A.  has  bestowed  its  honor  worthily. 
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A  Place  for  Georgia  History. 

I  have  becD  surprised  from  time  to  time  in  discoveriDg  tliat  many 
«uperiDtendents  and  teachers  will  say:  '*  Yes  I  think  Georgia  history 
should  be  taught,  but  I  have  no  place  for  it  in  my  curriculum." 

My  answer  is,  that  no  history  schedule  is  complete  that  does  not 
provide  for  State,  county  and  city  history.  The  object  of  this  article 
IS  to  show  where  state  history  belongs  and  necessarily  belongs  in 
any  school  curriculum. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  should  precede  the 
study  of  State  history.  This  is  necessary  to  give  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  a  part  bears  to  the  whole.  Unless  a  child  under- 
stands national  history,  he  cannot  interpret  the  many  political,  mili- 
tary and  governmental  doings  of  the  individual  state.  How  could 
a  child  comprehend  the  revolutionary  period,  the  constitutional 
period,  the  slavery  disputes  and  the  cival  war  period  in  the  histoiy 
of  Georgia,  unless  he  understood  what  those  were  in  their  national 
bearing?  True  he  could  learn  a  great  many  anecdotes  about  the 
men  and  women  of  his  own  State  which  are  interesting  no  doubt,  but 
hardly  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  history  of  a  great  State.  Indeed,  it 
is  necessary  to  study  history  by  taking  up  tlie  whole  country  first 
and  then  the  State. 

Barring  the  subject  of  anecdotes  and  illustrations  by  way  of  intro- 
<luction  to  the  most  serious  study,  the  real  labor  in  history  should  be- 
gin with  a  text  book  in  the  fifth  year  and  should  last  for  two  years, 
that  is  to  say  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  school  life,  when  the  child 
is  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  I  object  to  the  elementary  or  intro- 
ductory book.  There  is  no  sense  in  a  child  buying  two  books  on 
United  States  History.  One  is  sufficient,  and  let  that  be  suitable  for 
the  pupils  of  the  ages  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Such  a  book  will  last  two  years,  one-half  during  the  fifth  year  and 
the  latter  halt  during  the  sixth  year.  As  a  general  thing  these  books 
contain  about  sixty  chapters,  which  is  thirty  chapters  tor  each  year, 
or  at  the  rate  of  one  chapter  per  week.  Under  the  supposition  that 
the  ordinary  child  has  three  recitations  per  week  for  history,  he  will 
have  three  recitations  upon  each  chapter,  one  for  reading  and  expla- 
nation, another  for  recitation  and  comment  and  a  third  for  review  and 
supplement.  In  Augusta  we  use  Egglestou's  History  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  larger  book.  The  children  of  the  filth  year  study  the  first 
thirty-five  chapters,  one  chapter  a  week  in  three  recitations.  In  the 
sixth  year  they  complete  the  book 

The  seventh  year  is  the  place  to  begin  the  study  of  Georgia  His- 
tory.    It  then  becomes  perfectly  intelligible  by  the  child's  previous 
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study  of  the  natioDal  history.  One  year  is  sufficient  for  the  study  of 
Georgia  history^  and  the  book  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presenting 
to  the  profession  can  be  embraced  in  one  year's  study  at  the  rate  of 
two  chapters  a  week.  The  advance  in  age  enables  the  pupils  to  do 
a  little  more  work  in  the  history  line.  It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  use 
the  history  occasionally  as  a  reading  book,  provided  always  that  the 
serious  study  of  the  facts  does  not  become  superficial.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  book  has  been  written  for  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade,  who 
are  about  thirteen  years  of  age  and  I  had  in  mind  that  probably  two 
years  of  the  United  States  history  had  preceded  it. 

The  eighth  year  should  begin  the  study  of  civil  governmeqt.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of  Georgia 
should  be  read  and  explained  to  pupils  of  that  age  as  well  as  the  civil 
government  of  the  United  States  and  Georgia.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  only  college  boys  can  understand  civil  government.  Some  of 
the  best  classes  I  have  ever  heard  were  eight-year  pupils  who  were 
discussing  some  of  the  serious  problems  of  the  elective  franchise. 
Also,  in  the  eighth  year  current,  national  and  state  history  should  be 
studied;  in  other  words  what  is  happening  or  what  is  about  to  happen. 
Whi^  eight-year  class  would  not  jump  at  a  recitation  which  had  for 
its  topic  the  situation  in  South  Africa  or  in  Chiua  at  the  present 
dav. 

Futhermore,  in  the  eighth  year,  the  study  of  local  history,  histor- 
ical facts  about  the  county  and  town,  great  personages,  monu- 
ments, graves,  etc.,  are  important  and  stimulating.  Fur  object  les- 
sons in  civil  government,  there  are  the  courts,  the  post-office,  the 
county  elections,  etc. 

So  as  a  summary  I  would  suggest  the  following  schedule: 

5th  year.  United  States  Histoiy  begun. 

6th  year.  United  States  History  completed. 

7th  year.  Georgia  History. 

8th  year.  Civil  Government  and  local  history. 

Thus  beginning  with  the  fifth  year,  we  make  out  a  system  of  his- 
torical study  of  our  own  conditions  that  is  rounded  and  consistent. 
To  study  only  the  United  States  is  to  begin  a  great  study  and  leave 
it  incomplete.  Surely  we  have  passed  beyond  the  mediajval  idea, 
that  things  remote  are  of  paramount  importance.  Our  own  great 
State  and  our  environing  institutions  occupy  a  too  serious  relation 
for  us  to  be  ignorant  of  them.  Surely  there  must  be  a  place  for 
Georgia  history  and  Georgia  institutions  in  any  proper  schedule  of 
study. 

Lawton  B.  Evans. 
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A  Vassar  Enterprise  in  Atlanta's  Sciiools, 

Vassar  women  are  proverbially  loyal  and  patriotic.  Perhaps  they 
never  forget  the  Greek  spirit  of  joy  and  beauty  in  the  college,  the 
physical  and  mental  zest  of  living,  the  gaily  gowned  little  figures  who 
wander  between  dinner  and  chapel,  over  the  green  campus,  and  min- 
gle both  of  basket-ball  aud  tennis  with  heated  arguments  on  Shakes- 
peare's exception  of  the  Tragic  Hero. 

Whatever  its  cause  may  be,  the  Vassar  girl  is  loyal,  and  her  loyalty 
takes  one  unfailing  form:  ''We  must  do  something  to  help  the 
college,  to  make  the  Vassar  influence  felt  in  our  community/' 

This  is  illustrated  again  and  again,  as  it  is  just  now  by  a  little  story 
which  comes  from  Atlanta. 

Three  years  ago  last  September,  the  Vassar  forces  in  Atlanta  con- 
sisted of  one  graduate,  and  possibly  half  a  dozen  sophomores  and 
freshmen.  They  met  one  day  and  iormed  a  Vassar  Club,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  "furthering  the  interests  of  Vassar  in  the  South." 
The  object  was  carried  out  with  a  true,  missionary  zeal,  the  club 
grew,  and  last  June  its  members  faced  the  encouraging  fact  that  they 
had  ''several"  Vassar  graduates — about  half  a  dozen,  in  fact. 

Now,  half  a  dozen  Vassar  girls  are  as  a  legion  of  ordinary  mortals 
in  point  of  enterprise  and  public  spirit.  So  these  six,  and  the  under- 
graduates, sat  them  down  and  meditated  as  to  how  they  could  be  most 
profitable  to  the  community. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  club  had  taught  in  the  city  night  school, 
and  she  suggested  that  this  would  be  a  profitable  field  for  work. 
Most  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  were  newsboys  and  factory  hands, 
with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  foreigners;  a  majority  of  them  lived  in 
the  suburbs,  and,  though  living  on  hurried  six  o'clock  breakfasts  and 
odd  luncheons,  had  no  time  to  go  home  for  supper  before  school,  and 
on  cold  winter  nights  they  were  adrift  in  the  streets  from  the  end  of 
work  time  until  seven,  when  the  school  began. 

It  was  very  touching  to  hear  of  boys  and  full  grown  men  working, 
after  a  hard  day's  labor,  without  supper  until  10  o'clock,  in  order  to 
secure  the  education  which  had  been  denied  them. 

Indeed,  as  the  tireless  little  President  of  the  Vassarites  said:  "My 
heart  goes  out  to  a  boy  who'll  work  all  day,  and  then  try  to  get  an 
education  at  night.     He's  plucky." 

So  the  club  decided  to  help  these  boys,  and  when  the  school  opened 
in  the  fall,  their  plans  were  formed.  They  ap|)ealed  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  use  of  a  large,  vacant  room  in  the  night  school,  and 
this  was  generously  granted  them.  Then  they  equipped  this  as  a 
supper  and  reading  room.  A  big  screen  hid  a  gas  stove  in  a  corner; 
a  long  table  was  covered  with  white  oil  cloth  for  the  lunch  counter; 
camp  stools  served  for  seats ;  and  a  cashier's  table  was  secured.     Cur- 
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tains  were  hung  id  the  corridors,  and  magazines  and  games  placed  on 
smaller  tables.  Then  the  clab  secured  a  model  matron,  who  presided 
in  the  room,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  colored  maid,  also  did  the 
cooking  and  serving. 

Thus  equipped,  the  room  was  turned  over  to  the  boys.  They  were 
told  that  it  was  to  be  their  own  club  room ;  that  any  night  school 
boy  who  desired  it,  could  use  the  games  and  magazines  for  an  hour 
each  day  before  the  school  opened,  and  that  supper  could  be  procured 
each  night  by  tickets  purchased  from  the  treasurer — which  position 
the  principal  of  the  school  very  kindly  offered  to  fill.  The  supper 
was  a  very  simple  one,  of  soup,  milk,  bread,  potatoes  and  fruit,  and 
the  articles  were  sold  separately,  so  that  the  possessor  of  only  a  cent 
could  get  a  glass  of  milk  and  some  bread,  wiiile  the  spender  of  five 
cents  enjoyed  the  complete  bill  of  fare. 

All  the  equipment,  the  fuel,  and  the  light  were  given  to  the  club, 
and  the  members  of  the  club  bore  the  expense  of  the  matron  and 
servant.  It  was  intended  to  make  the  boys  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the 
ingredients  served.  This  was  not  completely  realized  in  the  first 
experiment  year,  but  it  would  have  been  entirely  possible  in  a  larger 
school.  The  boys  paid  for  everything  they  ate,  except  the  suppers 
for  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas — these  were  *^  treats,"  to  which  all 
the  school  was  invited.  And  they  came,  radiantly  happy  and  per- 
fectly silent  in  their  devotion  to  the  feast.  One  little  boy  was  awe- 
struck at  tasting  '' real  jelly ;''  another  when  asked  whether  he  had 
enough,  replied  concisely,  but  pathetically,  '^  Yes'm,  for  once.'' 

At  least  one  thing  grew  out  of  the  work  which  its  founders  had 
not  anticipated ;  for  several  friends  of  the  school  arranged  a  charm- 
ingly illustrated  travel  lecture,  over  which  the  boys  went  wild,  and 
they  have  promised  to  arrange  a  little  lecture  course. 

The  irregular  attendance  of  the  school — its  greatest  difficulty — was 
improved  by  the  possibility  of  obtaining  supper  there;  the  tables  of 
games  were  very  popular  indeed,  and  the  improvements  in  the  boys' 
manners  was  marked.  But  best  of  all,  the  boys  realized  through 
personal  visits  of  the  Vassarites  and  their  friends,  that  people  in  the 
city  were  interested  in  them,  and  in  their  struggles  for  au  education, 
and  their  expressions  of  gratitude  for  this  were  really  very  touching; 
so  touching  as  to  more  than  repay  the  college  people  for  the  little 
work  and  worry  which  the  plan  had  cost. 

This  is  only  a  little  enterprise,  and  but  one  of  hundreds  which  are 
being  carried  on  everywhere  by  Vassar  women  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
college  and  its  ideals — the  beauty  of  thought,  and  the  sympathy,  the 
helpfulness  and  comradeship  which  comes  from  increased  knowledge. 
— Emma  L  Garrett  in  The  Keystone. 
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THE  OUTLOOK. 


Edited  by  L.  Graham  Obozibr. 

While  an  essential  feature  of  the  Joubnal,  the  Outlook  is  an  independent 
department  in  that  for  the  views  therein  expressed  Miss  Crozier 

is  personally  and  entirely  responsible. 


The  Male  Educator  and  the  New  Woman. 

Why  has  the  educator  so  little  influence  in  any  of  the  vital  affairs 
of  national  life? 

Certainly  not  because  he  lacks  interest,  for,  be  he  city  superintendent 
or  university  president,  the  pedagogue  is  ever  in  evidence.  He  dab- 
bles in  questions  of  every  degree,  and  rushes  into  print  upon  the 
slightest  provocation — some  even  getting  appointed  upon  commissions, 
where  there  is  much  responsibility  to  shoulder  and  but  little  profit 
to  accrue;  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  surface  agitation  the  members  of  the 
profession  are  so  little  a  part  of  the  real  life  of  the  nation,  that  a 
teacher,  even  a  university  professor,  will  promptly  tender  his  resigna- 
tion upon  the  first  offer  of  a  political  or  mercantile  position. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  almost  universal  ^'counting  out"  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  any  real  esprit  de  corps  ^to  the  lack  of  a  pro- 
fessional consciousness — and  it  is  even  claimed  that  when  a  teacher 
does  succeed  in  attaining  a  little  notoriety  in  the  real  things  of  life 
that  the  effect  is  rather  to  cause  him  to  withdraw  from  his  co-workers, 
as  if  holding  himself  as  something  apart  from  the  profession  ;  in  fact, 
'^almost  as  good  as  other  men." 

But  to  accept  the  "lack  of  consciousness  "  theory  is  only  to  shift 
the  query.  Why  is  it  that  this  particular  profession — one  that  men 
say  they  delight  to  honor,  and  certainly  one  of  the  oldest — is  in  such 
repute  that  men  use  it  almost  universally  as  a  step  to  something  better? 

As  an  illustration  of  the  point  that  the  present  writer  is  trying  to 
make,  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  attitude  of  the  press  ot  the 
country  toward  the  great  national  association  known  as  the  N.  E.  A. 
upon  the  eve  of  the  annual  meeting,  July  5-13,  at  Charleston. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  gives  a  good,  trustworthy  report  of  all  the 
published  opinions  of  the  month,  so,  to  save  space,  the  writer  will 
limit  remarks  to  the  report  its  pages  make.  This  particular  copy  is 
the  July  number,  and  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  subject  was  treated 
much  more  fully  in  the  June  number,  but  that  is  just  the  point.  Has 
any  one  ever  noted  the  press  failing  to  give  space  to  a  political  meet- 
ing or  a  bankers'  convention  on  the  plea  that  it  had  been  written  up 
in  advance?  But  to  return  to  the  work  of  investigation.  The  display 
page  of  "contents"  gives  its  first  division  to  the  political  conventions, 
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the  second  to  the  Boxers  and  the  Eastern  problems,  third  to  miscel- 
cellany,  but  even  here  the  most  diligent  search  reveals  nothing  bearing 
upon  the  X.  E.  A. 

But  the  display  page  is  not,  of  course^  all  of  an  encyclopedia ;  so 
turn  to  the  index  and  search  careFully.  Among  the  Ns,  nothing;  but 
since  Charleston  was  the  place  of  meeting  turn  to  the  Cs — no  better 
result.  T  is  the  initial  letter  of  teacher  and  P  of  pedagogy,  but  again 
nothing  to  report.  So  having  reserved  the  "mostly  likely"  for  the 
last,  the  Es  are  carefully  hunted  then  and  the  hunter  is  rewarded  by 
a  covey — twenty-three  articles  bearing  upon  various  subjects,  none  of 
them  obviously  uneducational — but  even  here  not  one  syllable  of  the 
N.  E.  A. 

But  bent  upon  pushing  the  investigation,  we  turn  to  "Periodicals 
Reviewed,"  page  103,  and  look  carefully  there — thie  summing  up  of 
the  month's  "opinion."  There  are  ten  pages  of  this  matter  and  about 
three-fourths  of  one  of  the  twenty  columns  is  devoted  to  Education, 
and  even  this  could  be  put  into  less  space.  On  page  104  there  is  a 
quotation  from  an  article  by  David  Starr  Jordan  to  the  effect  that  the 
key  note  of  the  education  of  the  future  must  be  "instructive  individ- 
ualism." On  page  110  the  cry  for  a  system  of  scientific  secondary 
education  is  reiterated  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Withers.  On  page  107  there 
occurs  a  notice  of  '^Eduoation  as  a  solvent  of  the  race  problem"  a  paper 
which  has  attracted  much  atteution  but  which  was  prepared  and  de- 
livered at  the  Race  Conference  at  Montgomery — an  occasion  essen- 
tially political,  dealing  with  educational  subjects  only  as  subsidiary. 

There  is  to  be  sure  an  article  on  the  deadening  influence  of  the 
French  Academy  which  may  be  appropriated  as  an  indirect  attention, 
but  with  the  exception  of  an  extract  (page  106)  from  an  article  from 
the  June  i'brum,  these  brief  mentions  is  all  that  the  periodical  literature 
has  to  say  of  the  professors  and  profession  of  the  Art  and  Science 
Pedagogy — and  this  too  during  the  month  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  great  national  association. 

But  the  article  in  the  June  Forum  may  of  itself  throw  some  light 
on  our  querry.  It  is  by  Prof.  Edward  E.  Hill,  is  entitled  **High 
School  Teaching  as  a  Life  Work,"  and  the  conclusions  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  closing  paragraphs:  "It  is  hardly  probable  that  men  with 
such  qualifications  as  promise  success  in  other  professions  or  in  busi- 
ness will  care  to  undertake  it  as  a  life  vocation  under  present  condi- 
tions. The  compensation  is  much  less  than  they  would  be  able  to 
command  in  other  occupations  and  they  sacrifice  thai  public  esteem 
which  attaches  to  many  callings  and  often  subjects  them  to  harrassing 
and  belittling  conditions."  So  here  then  is  perhaps  the  reply  we  seek. 
The  members  of  the  profession  lack  influence  for  the  reason  that  the 
profession  has  too  little  power  of  internal  growth  and  so   fails  to 
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attract  those  stroDg'eooughlto  gain  affooting  in^tbose  callings  where 
individual  effort  counts  for^something.  In  fact,  as  the  caption  indi- 
cates, the  attitude  of  the  '^ other  men"  to  the  educator  seems  very 
much  that  of  men  as  a  body  to  the  advanced  woman — ^that  is  they 
will  always  establish  a  cordial  relation  with  him  when  they  see  their 
way  to  using  him,  just  as  men  are  almost  universally  tolerant  of  the 
aggressiveness  of  the  new  woman  when  they  find  her  willing  to  use 
her  energy  to  promote  some  end  they  have  in  view. 


Will  the  N.  E.  A.  submit  to  reorganization  and  hence  gain  a  chance 
for  future  usefulnsss  and  influence,  or  is  it  bent  upon  remaining  a 
great  conglomerate  mass  of  undifferentiated  matter? 


One  is  always  warned  in  advance  that  ''no  change  can  be  made  in  the 
program/'  as  tho'  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  had  found  lodgment  there. 
And  then,  oh  !  time  that  is  wasted,  the  number  of  good  papers  left 
undiscussed,  and  the  exceeding  number  of  ineffectual  and  ineffective 
persons  who  by  hook  or  by  crook  succeed  in  getting  themselves  put 
forward  ! 


At  the  meeting  in  Charleston  the  National  Herbart  Association — 
the  brain  of  the  mass — failed  to  materialize.  It  was  said  that  the 
directors  are  reorganizing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  plan  will 
include  more  than  the  one  session  at  each  meeting,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  subjects  discussed  by  this  association  to  be  fitted  into  the  lim- 
ited time  hitherto  allotted. 

Among  the  Books. 

The  Beacon  Biographies:  Robert  E,  Lee.  By  W,  P.  Trent.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.     75  cents. 

Those  who  have  inherited  a  sweet  veneration  and  lofty  admiration 
for  the  character  of  Robert  £.  I^ee,  and  who  have  fostered  that  ven- 
eration and  increased  that  admiration  by  studying  his  life  through 
such  biographers  as  General  Long  and  Fitzhugh  Lee,  must  share  my 
trepidation  in  opening  this  new  volume,  written  not  by  a  soldier, 
kinsman  or  close  friend,  but  a  scholarly  critic,  whose  judgment  is 
always  clear,  but  suppose  in  this  work  he  should  be  lacking  in  the 
"passion  of  sympathy?"  In  the  preface  however  he  reassures  one,  for 
in  his  apprehension  that  he  has  made  mistakes,  not  being  a  specialist 
in  military  history,  he  confesses:  "If  I  have  fallen  into  errors  I  trust 
they  will  be  forgiven  me,  for  I  have  loved  much.*'  Could  any  biog- 
rapher escape  having  "loved  much"  who  studied  fairly  the  life  of 
this  Southern  soldier? 

The  book  is  short — a  mere  outline — but  written  in  the  charming 
characteristic  style  of  Prof.  Trent  at  his  best,  which  is   high  praise. 
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It  is  a  careful,  impartial  character-study  of  Lee.  He  finds  a  single 
weak  point  in  Lee's  character  as  a  soldier,  possibly  the  chief  cause  of 
his  charm  as  a  man — ''he  could  not  be  harsh/'  All  might  not  agree 
that  harshness  is  a  soldierly  quality,  but  we  all  agree  with  the  author 
in  the  final  estimate:  ''There  is  seemingly  no  character  in  all  history 
that  combines  power  and  virtue  and  charm  as  he  does.  He  is  with 
the  great  captains,  the  supreme  leaders  of  all  time.  He  is  with  the 
good,  the  pure  and  chivalrous  gentleman  of  all  time — sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche" 

The  Foundations  of  English  Literature.  By  Fred.  Lewis  Pattee. 
Price  $L50.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  author^s  aim  in  this  volume  is  to  present  a  careful  study  of  the 
origin  of  English  literature,  and  to  trace  its  development  up  to  the 
time  when  it  assumed  its  permanent  form. 

To  judge  how  well  he  has  accomplished  this  one  must  read  the  work 
for  himself.  No  student  can  gain  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  litera- 
ture of  any  people  without  understanding  the  national  life  of  that 
people.  Prof.  Pattee  recognizes  this  fact  and  presents  the  subject  of 
literature  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  showing  that  English  lit- 
erature has  been  a  gradual  growth,  and  weighing  all  the  influences 
that  have  found  voice  in  its  pages. 

He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  this  book  is  not  a  storehouse  of  facts. 
He  might  have  said  that  it  is  a  storehouse  of  facts,  but  closely  re- 
lated indispensable  facts.  The  civil  and  religious  history  of  England 
has  been  kept  constantly  in  view.  The  element  of  environment,  the 
spirit  of  each  age,  the  movements  and  ideals,  the  foreign  ideas  that 
have  crept  in  and  modified  the  native  characteristic,  have  been  care- 
fully weighed. 

He  has  attempted  to  cover  only  the  foundation  period,  as  the  book 
closes  with  the  era  of  Milton. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  clear  and  terse.  The  author  has  cast  into 
a  concise,  philosophic  form  the  result  of  broad,  scholarly  research. 

History  of  English  Literature.  By  Reuben  Post  Halleck.  Amer- 
can  Book  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  carefully  arranged  text-book  for  young  students  in  Eng- 
lish literature.  It  is  simple  and  clear  in  treatment.  Its  most  unique 
feature  is  a  literary  map  of  England,  showing  the  birthplaces  and 
homes  of  the  chief  authors.  The  illustrations  are  many  and  excellent. 
The  author  makes  a  general  summary  of  the  strongest  characteristics 
of  each  author  at  the  close  of  , the  chapter,  striving  by  this  means  to 
stimulate  original  thought  and  comparison. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  to  a  student  must  be  the  lists 
of  required  and  optional  readings. 
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With  the  Magazines. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  North  Ainerican  Review^  Professor  Straton,  of 
Macon,  in  dlHcuasin  the  question,  **  Will  Eduoation  Solve  the  Race  Problem?'' 
ventured  upon  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  answered  In  the  negative.  In  a 
Htrong  paper  in  the  August  number  of  the  Review^  Booker  T.  V^ashingto!i, 
President  of  the  Tuslcegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  takes  the  opposite 
ground.  The  time  during  which  the  negro  has  had  the  opportunity  or  being 
educated,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  too  short  to  indicate  all 
that  education  may  do  for  him.  It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the  first 
two  or  three  generations  of  freedom  would  lead  to  excesses  and  mistakes  on 
the  part  of  the  negro,  but  these  are  already  giving  way  to  an  earnest,  practi- 
cal view  ef  life  and  its  responsibilities.  Above  all,  the  experience  uf  institu- 
tions which  afford  facilities  for  the  adequate  education  of  the  colored  race  all 
favors  the  most  hopeful  anticipations. 

In  the  August  Atlantic,  President  Had  ley,  of  Yale  University,  discusses  in- 
structively the  crying  need  of  better  political  education. 

In  an  exhaustive  and  clearly  written  analysis  of  **Child  Study  and  its  Re- 
lation to  Education,''  in  the  August  Forum,  Prof.  Q.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clarke 
University,  makes  a  strong  plea  for  paidology.  He  examines  the  objections 
advanced  against  the  subjecting  of  children  to  research,  and  points  out  that 
if  the  data  needed  are  gathered  by  parents  as  an  office  of  love,  that  in  paidol- 
ogy, as  in  natural  science,  love  and  research  strengthen  instead  of  interfering 
with  each  other.  He  cites  the  help  which  the  mispronunciations  of  children 
have  given  to  the  clearer  understHuding  of  phonic  laws  and  vowel  changes, 
and  points  out  various  easy  methods  of  gatneriug  valuable  data. 

The  August  Magazine  Number  of  77^6  Outlook  is  also  its  thirteenth  annual 
Educational  Number.  As  usual,  the  number  contains  many  articles  of 
timely  quality,  relating  directly  to  important  educational  matters.  Several 
of  these  articii^s  are  beautifully  illustrated,  notably  that  by  Sylvester  Baxter 
on  **The  Cuban  Teachers  at  Harvard  University,"  the  illustrations  including 
several  photographs  made  expressly  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  by  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie  on  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  the  series  of  articles  Mr.  Mabie 
has  from  time  to  time  written,  under  the  title  of  **Some  Famous  Schools.'' 
(|3  a  year.     The  Outlook  Company ^  New  York.) 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies. 

EVEREIT  0.  FISK  A  CO..  Proprltort. 

4  Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 
1505  Penn  ave.,  WashiiiKton. 
25  King  Htreet.  West  Toronto. 
.'^21  Stimson  Kik  .  Los  Angeles. 
i;8  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 
B83  Cooper  Building.  Denver. 
878  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
414  C-entury  Bldg.,  Minneapolis. 
K'^.*)  Market  street,  8an  Francisco. 

Reglstraiion  forms  trit  to  Teaehort  on  ■ppllcatlon 

Chicago   Free  Kindergarten 
Normal  Training  School. 

Organlzod  1881.  Incorporated  1883. 

EVA  B  WHITMORE.  Qen  Supt. 

ANNA  B.  BRYAN.  Prln. 

AddrcM.  Free  Klndersfancn  Association, 

ARMOUR  INSTITUTB, 
33d  St.  and  Armour  Are.,  caicarot  111. 


METHODS 


Characterize  the 
the  poor  teacher, 
ful  people. 


crood  teacher;  liftk  of  methods 
TO  succeed  learn  from  success- 


The  TEACHERS'  and  STUDENTS' 

LIBRARY 

Is  the  only  BNCYGLOP£DI A  (or  school  teach- 
ers. It  COD  talus  the  best  methods  of  the  beat 
teacherp.  IS  volumes  in  one.  Official  endorse- 
ment of  20  State  Superintendents.  This  great 
bobk  has  H  years  of  merited  success.  It  has  no 
rival.     KEVISED  TO  DaT£.      FRICB,  $2.00 

AacNTS  WaNTCD.    Samplk  Paocs  Fficc. 


T.  S.  DEmsON,  Pablisher. 

108  (J)  Randolph  Sireet,    -    .    -    -    CBICAGO. 
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Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  eflScient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  languor 
and  exhaustion,  so  common 
in  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill- 
ness it  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic  giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring,  quiete  the 
nervae  and  induces  refreeliieg  sleep. 


Sold  by  Druggists. 

Genuine  bears  name  Hoksford'b 
on  tbe  wrapper. 


GET  YOUR 


Biiuik  Books,  Ledgers, 


Journals,  Cash  Books, 
I   Binding,  Flectrotyping 
'  etc.,  etc.,  ot 

Tbe  FrdDUln  Printing  &  PoblLsblng  Co., 

6E0.  W.  HARRlSOir,  Manager 

(state  Priaur).  Atlaaea,  Ga. 

'ConmtU  them  be/ore  placing  pour  orders: 


cured  without  pain. 
No  knife  used.  Cure 
guaranteed.  30 
years  experience. 

^  Sanitarium  for  those 

^■■^^^■^■■^^^■^in  last  stages.  Send 
for  tree  hook.  Address.  Belleview  San- 
ITAKIUM,   I'elleview,  Florida. 


Vertical  Writing 

Mfidd  easy  by  juslnf;  my. Patent  Pen,  the  only 
genuine  Vf  rtlcal  Writer. 

Highly  recommended  by  B.  C.  Mills.  A. 
Backus  and  F.  L.  Haeberle,  our  best  authors 
on  Vertical  Writing. 

Regular  price  f  1.00  per  gross.  To  introduce 
my  pen,  the  Vertical  Writer,  quickly,  I  will/ 
for  a  limited  time,  supply  them  at  6<)  cents  per 

gross.    Order  at  once.  Be  sure  to  mentic  n  Thk 
ouTHKBN  Educational  Joubnal. j 

IG.  BERGMANN.  1318  Fifth's t.,  Fort  Madlson/lowa 
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Pratt  Teachers'  Agency... 


Recommends  college  and  nor- 
mal graduates,  specialists,  and 
other  teachers  to  colleges, 
schools,  and  families.  Advises 
parents  about  schools. 

WM.  0.  PRATT,  Manager, 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK, 


Caroliia  Teachers'  Joiirsal 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  EDUCATION. 

Contributions  from  Leading  South  Carolina 
and  other  Southern  Teachem.  3€  large  pages, 
special  Featuresof  forth-comiog  ls>>ue8:  A  ferfes 
of  Articles  on  the  Kindergaren,  by  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Lining.  Charleston,  8.  C;  Studies  in  Literary 
Masterpieces,  by  the  Teachers  of  English  in  the 
Colleges  of  the  ntate.  S»  C^nte  a  Y  rar«  Low 
enouKh,  but  made  still  lower  by  our  Club  Rates 
and  Special  ufTers.    Send  for  Sample  Coplen. 

CAROUNA  TEACHERS'  JOURNAL, 

Lancaster,  S.  C 


Sheridan  Teachers'  Agency. 

Established  Reputation,  Seventh  Year.  Bust 
ness  Methods.  Reasonable  Terms.      JVot  only 
recomtnendM  but  ttseg  every  honorable  meant  of 
aiding  our  members.  Covers  entire  South.  Does 
business  the  year  round. 

F.  M.  SHERIDAM,  Manager, 
GREENWOOD,  S.  C. 
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e^   School  Book  Talk,  e^ 


The  Carnefix  Practical  Sight  Word  Reading  Chart  is 

acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  the  best;  adopted  by  the 
government  for  Porto  Rican  schools  over  all  competitions; 
to  be  used  in  the  government  schools  of  Manila.  Used  for 
beginners  in  English  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

« 

Johnson's  Speller,  by  E.  C.  Branson ,  marks  a  new  era  in 
teaching  correct  foundation  principles  for  good  spelling  and 
good  English. 

Some  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful  educators 
in  America  pronounce  the  Johnson  Readers  to  be  superior 
to  any  others  on  the  market.  Carefully  edited  by  teachers 
whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  educational  work.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated,  well  printed,  artistically  and  substan- 
tially bound. 

Lee's  Histories  are  wonderfully  interesting  books.  The 
author  has  a  happy  faculty  of  writing  history  so  as  to  make 
it  exceedingly  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive. 

If  yon  are  not  acquainted  with  Johnson's  Writing  Books, 
Grammars,  Arithmetics,  etc.,  etc.,  you  are  just  a  little  bit 
behind  the  times. 


T"^  I   A  charming  booklet,  **  The  Revival  of  Interest 

1  ICC^  in  Southern  Letters,"  "Literature  in  the 
South,"  by  Chas.  W.  Kent  and  Hamilton  Mabie.  Sent 
free  on  application. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

901-903-905  East  Main  Street, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE— PHILADELPHIA. 


The  pressing  need  in  connection  with  the  new  and  rapid  growth  of  com- 
mercial education  in  the  public  schools  and  academies  of  this  country  is 
thoroughly  trained  teachers.  To  meet  this  demand,  a  course  of  instruction 
in  the  commercial  branches  has  been  organized  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce AND  Finance,  Drdxel  Institute. 

The  Course  includes  Commercial  Geography,  History  of  Commerce,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Banking  and  Finanee,  and  the  English  and  Spanish  Languages, 
in  addition  to  the  practical  subjects  of  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  and  Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  essential  to  a  complete  commercial  education. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years'  experience  in  general  teaching, 
or  have  been  graduated  from  a  normal  school  of  approved  standing. 

The  Course  can  be  completed  in  one  year.  Circulars  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication to  Registrar  of  tha  Intitute.    JAMES  MaoALISTER,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Solicitor  of  Patents 

AND 

Mechanical  Expert. 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  PATENTS.  DESIGNS.  TRADE 

MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS  SECURED. 

Investigations  and  opinions  regarding  novelty  and  patentability  of  devices, 

and  scope,  validity  and  infringement  of  patents. 
Consultation  with  manufacturers  regarding  mechanical  problems. 
Assistance  in  patent  matters  to  Attorneys  in  general  practice. 
Expert  testimony  in  patent  litigation. 

Eighteen  years  practice  in  Chicago. 

Member  of  the  Chicago  Patent  Law  Association. 

Associate  in  Washington. 

CYRUS    KBHR, 

East  Tennessee  National  Bank  Building, 

KNOXVILLE.  -         TENNESSEE. 


faculty: 

WILLETTiB  A.  ALLEN,  Principal, 
Theory  ftQd  Practice  of  Klodergac tiling. 

HARQARBT  If.  COOK,  Mothen'  and  S.  S.Coanes.  LLBWELEN  D.  SCOTT.  Science. 

WE    HAVE    THE     VACANCIES     AND    WANT    TEACHERS    TO    FILL     THEM. 

Aid  the  appUoatioat  are  DIBEOT  fro  n  QnptoTers,  too.  If  jou  ar«  ambltlooa  to 
better  your  position,  or  wish  to  obtain  a  place  In  another  locality,  or  yoar  position 
ie  not  entirely  oonvenia',  oommaBloato  with  a«.  For  19  yean  we  have  advanoed  the 
interest  of  g radaates  posse  siag  s  roog  records     Inform Atiaa  for  a  stamp. 

CENTRAL  TEACHERS*  BUREAU,  (EDW.  C.  DIXON),   1420   CHESTNUT    STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 


ALKAHEST  LYCEUM  SYSTEM. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


1.  GaTca  one-hkll  tbe  coat  of  p'ltlorm  ii 

2.  Briugi  th«  miller  mlodiol  tbeagj  lor  thaflntilme  Id  rcaeb  ol  ihc  u.wiu. 

3.  FarnUb«a  an  orgBDlnr,  ot  p«7(  Mme  one  In  [he  plftcn  to  organln. 

4.  Qlvei  k  hlgh-olkii  Bautteni  maculDa  free  to  ttie  iTceun  mtmben. 


Some  Attractions  for  Next  Season. 


Wnntail A  teacher,  or  olber  inaaentlal  nerMD.  to  orginlie  a  LrwntD  at  borne.    A 

naiUVU  month's  SALARY  lor  a  WEgK'U  WOKK.     Uoodiummer  work  lor  leacben- 

i!LFREE 

M  AOVAHOe. 

.1  tilVE  tii^ycut 

UdlnBlnch.    Knt 


SEND  Ybu'R  omiii'^iSiJs^W'S^^^'ssisi^^^^ 

J.  L,  MEAD  CYCLE  CCMPAMY, 


ItHE  NEW  YORK.! 

[public  library. 

A8T0H,  t6Nd*  ANb 

o(it\)err)  Fdu^atiopalM-earpal, 

VoIm'iB.  ATLANTA,  GA^  SEPTEMBER,  1900.  No.  11. 

PUBLISHED  IN  THB  INTERB8T  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH, 

At  THB  Ownom  or  Thb  Frutklix  Peintino  A  PuBbnEiMO  Go.,  Qbo.  W.  Habbuon,  Managbb. 

65-71  lyy  Street,  AtUmti,  Georgi*. 

EHILY  8.  HARRISON.  EDITOR. 

SUBSOBIPnON  PRICE,  ONE   DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM.   IN  ADVANCE.    Tbial  SUBSCBIFTZOII 
FouB  Mouths  fob  25c.  im  Staxfs.   To  Clabs  of  Fire.  $4.00.  To  Claba  of  Ten,  17.50. 


ADVBBTIBINO  RATES,  91.50  PER  INCH.    AdrertiMinents  should  be  in  hand  by  the  6th  to 
tDBure  their  insertion  in  next  issue. 


HOW  TO  BXTBSOBIBB.— Ton  can  subsorlbe  throu^fh  your  County  Superintendent,  who 
will  make  you  a  receipt  for  any  money  paid  him. 

If  the  money  is  not  oouTenient,  we  wiil  send  paper,  payable  next  pay  day.  If  you  will  giye  us 
an  accepted  order  on  your  County  Superintendent  for  not  leM  than  a  year's  subscription. 

We  ilBsne  monthly,  on  the  10th  of  each  month  in  the  year.  Any  one  failing  to  get  his  paper 
within  flre  days  after  the  date  of  issue  will  confer  a  favor  by  notifljring  US|  when  another  paper 
wlUbesent.    IMure  to  do  m>  rtUevet  v$  <tf  cM  rtapontOHU^  in  the  maUer. 

4^ Tonr  name  wiU  be  amtinued  on  our  booka  when  yottr  aubteHptUmexpimwileaayou not{fff  tt»  to 
diBeontbme  the  JowmaL 

Addrsss  all  oommonioatioiis,  and  make  all  remlttanoes  to 

THE  SOUTHERN  BDUOATIONAL  JOURNAL,  Box  415.  Atlanta.  Oa. 
Entered  at  the  Post-offlce  at  Atlanta,  Oa.,  as  second-class  matter. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Hon.  G.  B.  Glenn, 
State  School  Commission  of  Georgia. 


A  Great  Many  Educational  Rallies  Held  During  the 

Present  Season. 

''An  educational  rally ^'  has  been  held  in  nearly  every  county  in  the 
State  during  the  present  summer.  In  many  counties  a  number  of 
such  rallies  have  been  held.  These  rallies  mean  much  to  the  educa- 
tional interest  of  the  State.  Time  was  when  the  people  came  together 
in  large  companies  to  a  political  gathering  only,  but  to-day  the  people 
are  gathering  in  large- companies  to  confer  about  the  education  of  the 
children. 

This  new  movement  means  much  for  the  education  oE  the  masses. 
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Many  leading  men  of  the  State  have  been  invited  to  make  speeches 
at  these  mass  meetings,  but  they  were  invited  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  talk  education  and  not  politics.  We  have 
listened  to  a  great  many  of  these  leading  men  this  year^  and  they 
have  spoken  well  on  education.  Only  last  week  we  heard  a  distin- 
guished congressman  make  his  maiden  speech  on  education.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  strengthened  his  hold  upon  the  masses  that  heard  him 
by  his  strong  utterances  in  favor  of  popular  education. 

The  masses  of  our  people  are  evidently  stirred  on  the  matter  of 
improving  our  public  school  system  from  one  side  of  the  State  to  the 
other.  The  State  Commissioner  has  spoken  at  a  great  number  of 
these  mass  meetings  during  the  present  summer^  and  has  still  a  large 
number  of  engagements  ahead.  He  believes  that  the  next  Legislature 
will  come  to  the  capitol  prepared  to  take  a  forward  step  in  enacting 
such  legislation  as  will  lead  to  still  greater  progress  in  the  education 
of  the  children.  The  local  tax  idea  is  growing  everywhere.  If  each 
county  were  required  by  law  to  levy  not  less  than  one-fourth  the 
amount  of  school  money  provided  by  the  State  this  would  increase 
the  school  term  everywhere  one  month. 

It  would  lead  eventually  to  eight  and  nine  months  schools  in  every 
county.  The  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  cannot  main- 
tain good  schools  unless  they  secure  well-paid  teachers.  Well-paid 
teachers  and  long-term  schools  can  be  secured  through  local  taxation 
along  with  the  aid  that  the  State  supplies.  If  we  can  start  with  a 
small  local  tax  the  people  will  soon  see  the  importance  and  value  of 
the  local  tax  and  will  increase  it  from  time  to  time. 


Important  Decisions  Rendered  by  the  State  School 
Commissioner  and  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Houston  County  Case. 

We  give  below  the  decisions  in  full  in  the  above  stated  case.  The 
decision  of  the  State  School  Commissioner  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
local  committees  should  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs  as  the 
legally  constituted  authorities  may  deem  best.  The  State  Commis- 
sioner has  never  interfered  in  these  local  matters,  except  in  cases 
where  the  law  has  been  manifestly  violated.     Wherever  the  question 
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lias  been  purely  a  matter  of  fact|  he  has  allowed  the  local  Boards  of 
Education  full  authority  to  pass  upon  the  facts,  and  where  a  majority 
of  those  in  authority,  after  hearing  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  have  de- 
cided what  is  best  to  be  done,  he  has  invariably  sustained  their  deci- 
sion. 

The  case  in  Houston  county  was  purely  a  question  of  fact.  Every- 
body was  agreed  as  to  the  law.  The  local  Board  in  Houston  county, 
:afler  hearing  all  the  facts^  as  well  as  the  argument  of  counsel  on  both 
sides,  decided  four  to  one  in  favor  of  Smith.  The  one  member  who 
votes  against  Smith  is  a  kinsman  of  Wellons,  the  contestant.  The 
State  Commissioner  sustained  the  action  of  the  majority  in  deciding 
that  Smith  was  a  citizen  of  the  county  at  the  time  of  his  election. 
He  was  sustained  throughout  his  opinion  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  other  three  members  of  the  State  Board  saw  fit  to  reverse  the  de- 
<;ision  of  the  State  School  (commissioner,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
their  decision.  The  Board  of  Education  in  Houston  county  can 
now  proceed  under  the  decision  of  the  State  Board  to  elect  the  Com- 
inissioner. 

Mr.  Smith  has  now  been  in  the  county  for  six  months  from  the  date 
^xed  by  the  Board,  namely,  the  17th  of  February,  and  he  is  therefore 
eligible.  The  presumption  is  that  the  County  Board  will  proceed  at 
once  to  elect  Smith. 

Wellons  vs.  Smith.     Appeal  from  Houston  County, 

In  this  case  an  appeal  is  taken  from  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
tication  of  Houston  county.  The  Board  elected  George  W.  Smith  to 
«erve  as  School  Commissioner  for  the  next  four  years.     The  foots 

m 

:appear  to  be  as  follows: 

There  were  two  elections  in  Houston  county.  The  first  not  having 
occurred  on  February  10th,  the  date  fixed  by  the  State  School  Com- 
missioner, was  declared  illegal.  A  new  date  was  fixed  and  a  new 
^election  was  held.  At  the  first  election  Smith  received  three  votes, 
:and  Wellons  two  votes.  At  the  second  election,  before  the  final  vote 
was  taken,  both  Smith  and  Wellons  appeared  by  attorneys,  and  the 
oontention  that  Smith  was  not  a  citizen  of  Houston  county  was  brought 
before  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Witnesses  were  introduced  and  affidavits  were  offered  to  support 
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each  side  of  cootention.  After  listeniDg  to  all  this  testimony,  and  the 
argument  of  counsel  on  both  sides,  the  Board  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion. The  result  in  this  election  was  that  Smith  received  four  vote» 
and  Wellons  one.  The  case  now  cojnes  to  the  State  School  Commis* 
sioner  on  an  appeal  with  a  record  of  all  the  testimony  submitted  to 
the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Happily  there  is  no  question  in  the  case  attacking  the  legality  of 
the  Board  of  Education  as  now  constituted  to  serve  in  Houston  county. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  partisan  bitterness  of  any  kind.  Both 
gentlemen,  who  happen  to  be  parties  to  this  contest,  are  declared  to> 
be  high-toned,  honorable,  capable  men,  either  one  of  them  fitted  by 
education,  business  and  moral  qualifications  to  fill  creditably  the  office 
of  School  Commissioner.  The  law  requires  the  County  Board  of 
Education  to  elect  a  School  Commissioner  from  the  citizens  of  the 
county.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  School  Commissioner 
is  not  a  county  officer  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  sheriff,  the 
the  ordinary,  and  tax  collector,  etc.,  are  county  officers.  In  the  case 
of  these  county  officers  the  Code  requires  specific  qualifications- 
as  well  as  a  specific  term  of  residence  in  the  county  before  one 
can  be  eligible  to  election  for  one  of  the  county  offices.  No 
such  limitations  or  prescriptions  are  in  the  Statute  directing  how 
the  School  Commissioner  is  to  be  elected,  the  statute  simply  says^ 
''The  County  Boards  of  Education  shall,  from  the  citizens  of 
their  counties,  select  a  County  School  Commissioner  of  Education 
who  shall  be  ex-officio  County  Superintendent  o>f  common  schools 
and  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years.'^ 

The  statute  also  requires  that  before  the  election  an  examination  shall 
be  held  on  questions  provided  by  the  State  School  Commissioner, 
''After  this  examination  the  County  Board  is  required  to  elect  such 
applicant  County  School  Commissioner  who  has  stood  satisfactory  ex- 
amination, taking  into  consideration  the  moral  character,  business 
qualifications  and  general  availability  of  each  applicant.^' 

The  only  question,  therefore,  in  this  case  is  simply  this :  Was  Smith 
at  the  time  of  his  election  a  citizen  of  Houston  county  ?  Smith  al- 
leges that  he  was.  Wellons  says  that  he  was  not.  The  records  show 
that  Smith  has  never  voted  in  a  state  or  county  election  except 
Houston.     In  the  local  election  for  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  erect  a 
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school  house  in  Unadilla,  he  voted  daring  a  temporary  residenoe  in 
that  town^  but  this  was  purely  a  local  election  and  affected  the  inter- 
est only  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  employed.  The  records  show 
that  Smithy  to  many  persons  and  at  various  times  and  occasions,  de- 
clared Houston  county  to  be  his  home.  For  a  number  of  years  since 
his  majority  he  registered  in  Houston  county  to  vote.  He  was  regis- 
tered in  the  county  and  voted  in  the  county  during  the  present  year, 
and  his  right  to  vote  was  not  questioned.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  clear 
from  the  records  in  this  case  that  the  intention  of  Smith,  both  his  ex- 
pressed and  implied  intention  was  to  consider  Houston  county  as  his 
home  and  voting  place.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  conclusion 
by  the  fact  that  four  of  the  five  members  of  the  legally  constituted 
Board  of  Education  of  Houston  county  after  a  careful  hearing  of  all 
this  evidence,  decided  that  Smith  was  a  citizen  of  the  county  and  en- 
titled to  hold  the  office  of  County  School  Commissioner. 

This  Board  of  Education  in  Houston  county  is  composed  of  five 
men  who  are  as  intelligent  and  upright  and  as  capable  of  passing 
upon  the  facts  in  this  case  as  any  five  men  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Four  of  these  men,  after  a  careful  review  of  all  the  facts  in  the 
•case,  say  that  Smith  is  a  citizen  oi  Houston  county,  and  elect  him  to 
euperintend  the  school  system.  My  opinion  is  that  there  should  be 
as  little  outside  interference  with  local  affiiirs  of  this  character  as 
possible. 

In  this  case  the  Board  has  not  violated  either  the  spirit  or  the  let- 
ter of  the  law.  The  Board  of  Education  was  also  the  proper  body 
to  pass  upon  the  facts. 

The  judgment  of  the  Board  in  electing  Mr  Smith  commissioner,  is 
therefore,  affirmed.  G.  B.  Glenn, 

State  School  Commissioner. 

July  21,  1900. 

WELLONS  VS.  SMITH. 

It  being  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Board  that  Geo.  S. 
Smith  was  not  a  citizen  of  Houston  county  as  contemplated  by  law, 
until  February  17,  1900,  the  date  of  the  first  election  of  the  County 
School  Commissioner  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Houston  county, 
and  it  further  being  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Board  that  no 
person  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  the  County  School  Commissioner 
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until  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  coanty  for  which  he  is  elected  for 
at  least  six  months; 

It  is  therefore,  upon  motion,  ordered  that  the  judgment  of  the 
State  School  Commissioner  affirming  the  decision  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  of  Houston  county  electing  Geo.  S.  Smith  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  reversed. 

It  is  furthered  ordered,  upon  motion,  that  an  election  be  held  for 
County  School  Commissioner  of  Houston  county  as  prescribed  by 
law.  A.  D.  Candler,  President, 

R  C.  Clabke,  Secretary.  August  24,  1900. 


The  prosperity  of  the  State,  materially  politically,  morally,  is  vi- 
tally related  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools. 

Good  teachers  do  not  try  to'' keep  order''  by  a  system  of  rules  and 
penalties,  but  expect  order  to  result  from  the  proper  employment  of 
pupils  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  Again,  good  teachers  do 
not  "keep  order''  by  suppressing  disorderly  tendencies  of  pupils,  but 
by  substituting  exercises  that  will  furnish  occasion  for  healthful 
activity.  Good  teachers  do  not  usually  desire  to  ''keep  order"  that 
in  point  of  stillness  will  meet  the  "pin  drop"  test,  but  they  expect 
and  enjoy  the  "  hum  of  industry  "  that  comes  from  the  interested  oc- 
cupation of  pupils.  Good  teachers  do  not  "  keep  order "  as  an  end,, 
but  as  a  means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  school. —  Texas 
School  Journal. 


To  be  large  in  spiritual  and  intellectual  personality — that  is  the  in- 
dispensable quality  for  leadership,  and  a  teacher  is  nothing  if  not  a 
leader. 


School  buildings  should  be  the  highest  expression  of  sanitary  and 
educational  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  civic  pride. 


There  are  many  indications  that  the  people  of  this  State  are  awake 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  good  schools  and  this  interest  means,, 
educationally  speaking,  all  good  things  for  Georgia. 


"  Be  a  person."     Of  no  other  class  of  public  servants  is  there  & 
more  strenuous  demand  for  full  development  in  every  direction. 
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Jennie  to  Jane, 

Oxbridge^  Massanecticut,  July  10,  1900. 

My  Dear  Jane: — Here  we  are  with  the  summer  school  in  full 
swing  and  everybody  hard  at  work.  They  say  the  professors  really 
cover  as  much  ground  with  the  teachers  in  this  summer  course  of  six 
weeks  as  they  do  with  the  regular  university  students  in  a  year.  That 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  busy  we  are.  Never  before  have  I 
worked  so  hard.  I  rise  early,  sit  up  late,  and  peg  away  all  day  try- 
ing to  live  up  to  my  opportunities.  We  are  intellectual  gluttons. 
We  gobble  up  knowledge  and  gulp  it  down  in  a  wholesale  way  that 
seems  frightfully  abnormal  and  sure  to  produce  mental  dyspepsia, 
but  of  course  it  must  be  all  right,  for  this  is  a  normal  course  in  ped- 
agogy. 

I  thought  we  should  visit  some  of  the  many  adjacent  places  of  his- 
toric interest,  and  loiter  through  the  delightful  suburbs,  but  instead 
we  are  cantering  along  the  mazy  labyrinths  of  psychology  and  giving 
our  days  and  our  nights  to  intricate  problems  in  child-study.  We 
are  constantly  told  that  we  must  consider  the  child  impersonally,  that 
Johnny  and  Susy  are  merely  specimens,  samples  of  humanity ;  that 
emotion,  mental  stimulus,  enthusiasm,  growth,  are  in  the  keeping  of 
the  thermometer  and  the  hydrometer,  the  measuring  rod,  the  eye  aod 
ear  testers. 

I  sat  up  last  Saturday  night  until  Sunday  morning  copying  notes^ 
and  then  when  at  last  I  lay  my  weary  head  down  it  was  but  to  dream 
that  I  had  invented  a  machine  for  determining  the  ratio  between  th^ 
atmospheric  environment  and  the  child's  capacity  for  mental  effort. 
Think  how  proud  and  grateful  you  will  be  when  by  glancing  at  my 
machine  you  can  tell  to  a  line  how  much  Caesar  to  assign  to  your 
class,  or  what  returns  you  may  reasonably  expect  from  an  examina- 
tion when  the  index  of  my  ^^determinar"  stands  thus  or  so.  You 
won't  laugh  at  me  then  for  going  to  a  summer  school,  and  tell  me  I 
should  have  saved  my  money  until  I  could  afford  a  year  or  two  off 
and  have  time  to  do  some  serious,  deliberate  work.  This  is  serious 
enough,  for  that  matter. 

I  wish  you  could  see  the  foreign  contingent  from  Costavilla.  They 
are  my  one  diversion.  I  am  applying  all  the  new  theories  our  pro- 
fessors give  us  to  them.     Regarded  abstractly  and  dispassionately. 
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they  may  be  called  a  ^'job  lot."  I  devoutly  hope  that  oar  fiDe-span 
theories  and  inquisitorial  mental  habits  may  pass  harmlessly  over 
their  innocent  heads,  and  that  they  may  be  mercifully  preserved  and 
permitted  to  carry  home  their  fine  physiques  and  their  sound  nerves 
unscathed  by  all  the  fret  and  fury,  the  hurry  and  worry  into  which 
our  paternal  hospitality  has  plunged  them.  Once  through  the  work 
here  they  are  to  be  shot  across  the  country,  that  they  may  take  ob- 
ject-lessons in  civilization  from  the  car  windows  of  an  excursion  train. 
They  will  surely  be  ready  to  lecture  on  "How  not  to  do  it"  before 
we  are  done  with  them.  But  we  may  safely  trust  them  to  hurrah  for 
everything.  They  have  the  most  beautiful  determination  to  be 
pleased.  It  is  a  happy  optimism  we  would  do  well  to  emulate. 
What  a  pity  it  ha^  not  a  commercial  value,  like  their  tobacco  and 
sugar! 

I  must  stop  now,  for  it  is  time  for  our  lecture  on  "  Applied  Psy- 
chology.'' To-day  the  particular  subject  is  "  Mental  Fatigue  among 
Children,  and  the  Signs  and  Symptoms  by  which  it  may  be  Recog- 
nized." 

Vm  tired  now.  Tired  in  mind,  body  and  soul,  but  being  only  a 
grown-up  nobody  bothers  about  me.  Would  that  I  were  once  more 
a  child,  that  I  might  again  be  within  the  pale  of  Christian  consider- 
ation. 

Just  one  word  more.  A  gentleman  whom  I  met  the  other  day 
was  advocating  Teachers'  Bureaus.  He  spoke  very  highly  of  the 
Risk  Agency.  What  do  you  know  of  it?  Shall  I  register?  Do 
advise  me,  dear. 

Wearily  yours, 

Jennie. 

Jane  to  Jennie- 

The  Meadows,  July  14,  1900. 

Dear  Jennie: — ^The  days  come  and  go  with  a  placid  content 
which  makes  one  feel  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  taste  of  heaven  while 
still  in  this  ''vale  of  tears.''  Let  me  tell  you  about  one  of  my  days, 
and  then  you  may  picture  a  whole  summerful  of  just  such,  and  groan 
with  envy  that  you  are  not  here,  too. 

I  rise  at  5  a.  m.,  and  I  have  my  early  coffee  and  a  biscuit  as  soon 
as  my  bath  is  over.     Then  I'm  off  for  a  tramp  in  the  woods,  or  down 
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the  lanes  iu  the  long  lash  grass  bright  and  heavy  with  dew.  This  is 
my  time  for  making  love  to  the  birds,  and,  while  one  does  not  hear 
ihem  now  with  that  riotoas,  rippling  joy  which  characterized  the  June 
orchestra,  there  are  many  sweet  and  dainty  bits  of  music  in  the  air — 
and  the  birds  have  told  me  the  loveliest  secrets  about  nest-making 
:and  bird-training. 

I  usually  bring  up  at  the  barn  in  time  to  ride  to  the  creamery  with 
Uncle  Jake.  Dear  Uncle  Jake !  I  owe  him  more  than  I  can  tell. 
He's  as  full  of  wit  and  philosophy  as  are  his  shining  cans  of  milk  and 
oream.  Yesterday  was  scorching  hot,  the  kind  of  an  atmosphere 
that  sizzles  and  wilts  at  the  same  time.  As  we  jogged  home  without 
no  much  as  a  sunshade  to  shelter  our  defenseless  heads,  Uncle  Jake 
:soothingly  remarked,  '^ 'Taint  de  heat,  honey,  what  makes  it  so  pow'- 
ful  hot;  it  am  de  humility  of  de  a'r."     Isn't  that  delicious? 

Then  comes  breakfast  at  7:30.  And  such  a  breakfast!  I  do  not 
-dare  tell  you  what  we  have,  or  you'd  be  here  on  the  first  train,  and  I 
want  you  to  stay  on  to  the  bitter  end  and  get  your  money's  worth. 
After  breakfast  I  work  in  the  garden — not  make-believe  work,  but 
really-and-truly  work.  This  morning  I  gathered  the  cucumbers, 
picked  two  quarts  of  currants,  planted  summer  radishes,  hoed  the 
^nasturtiums,  and  killed  the  worms  on  the  early  cabbage.  They 
match  the  leaves  so  exactly  that  Uncle  Jake's  failing  sight  rarely  de- 
tects them.  I  try  to  make  him  understand  that  the  original  crimi- 
nals are  those  innocent- looking  little  white  butterflies  that  flit  gaily 
jibout  the  garden.  But  it's  no  use ;  the  old  man  refuses  to  recognize 
the  kinship  of  butterflies  and  caterpillars. 

My  garden  work  over,  I  go  to  the  hammock  with  a  real  summer 
i>ook.  There  I  read  and  doze  alternately,  while  the  music  of  Uncle 
Jake's  plantation  hymns  mingle  pleasantly  with  the  drowsy  hum  of 
the  bees  in  the  lindens  overhead. 

Into  this  earthly  paradise  came  your  letter  at  11  A.  m.  to-day. 
Think  of  the  criminal  cruelty  of  thrusting  a  Teachers'  Agency  into 
such  pastoral  bliss  as  mine. 

^'What  do  I  think  of  Teachers'  Bureaus?"  Now,  Jennie,  I 
decline  to  heat  and  excite  myself  by  going  deeply  into  this  heavy 
4)ubject.  Besides,  you  have  n't  time  to  read  even  a  little  of  what  I 
think  about  them.     Some  teachers  say  they  find  just  what  they  want 
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through  these  Bureaus.  I  have  no  persoDal  experience  to  give  yoir^ 
as  I  am  not  eligible  for  registration.  I  know  only  what  other 
teachers  have  told  me.  But  the  very  worst  I  know  about  these 
agencies  is  what  they  say  about  themselves.  If  their  public  docu- 
ments do  not  damn  them,  nothing  will.  By  their  own  showing  they 
are  organized  and  operated  in  the  interest  of  their  managers  and  those 
of  the  school  boards  and  principals  whom  they  serve.  They  deal  in 
teachers  as  a  ranchman  deals  in  cattle  or  a  broker  in  stocks.  The 
business  is  legitimate  and  apparently  remunerative.  The  teachers,, 
like  the  cattle  and  the  stocks,  continue  an  amiable  and  docile  source 
of  revenue,  and  education  goes  merrily  on.  To  use  a  bit  of  local 
color  for  illustration,  our  profession  is  a  sort  of  voluntary  chain-gang 
which  we  kindly  ^Oet  out"  to  the  agencies. 

You  will  find  the  contracts  vary  slightly  with  the  bureau.  All 
require  you  to  prove  by  reputable  witnesses  that  you  are  mentally^ 
morally  and  physically  able  for  the  work  you  seek.  Quite  fair,  but 
who  vouches  for  your  would-be  employer?  No  agency,  as  far  as  I 
know,  advertises  to  furnish  any  definite,  detailed  or  accredited  in- 
formation about  the  manners,  morals  or  financial  standing  of  those 
to  whom  the  teachers  are  sent. 

All  agencies  agree  in  demanding  in  advance  a  definite  per  cent  of 
the  theoretical  salary — a  salary  which  neither  you  nor  they  have  any 
tangible  evidence  you  will  ever  receive. 

Most  agencies  require  a  photograph  of  the  candidate  deposited  with 
them.  None,  I  think,  furnish  photographs  of  possible  employers. 
Some  bureaus  require  candidates  to  give  the  color  of  the  hair  and  of 
the  eyes;  they  wish  also  to  know  the  exact  height,  exact  weight,  a 
specific  description  of  any  physical  deformity;  the  number  of  children 
the  applicant  may  possess  and  the  respective  ages  of  the  same.  ^*  You 
pay  your  money  and  you  take  your  choice."*  You  may  be  employed 
by  the  pound  or  by  the  foot,  or  your  usefulness  to  a  community  may 
turn  on  whether  you  are  a  blond  or  a  brunette. 

Register  if  you  like,  but  first  read  your  contract  carefully,  dear, 
then  have  your  lawyer  read  it  for  you.  The  chances  are  that  unless 
you  are  either  very  cold  or  very  hungry,  you  will  conclude  to  keep 
your  self-respect  a  while  longer  and  plod  on  without  the  ^'splendid 
opportunities"  which  the  agencies  promise. 
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Better  stilly  you  are  young  and  have  missionary  aspirations.  Why 
not  start  a  bureau  that  would  really  and  truly  serve  teachers  without 
subjecting  them  to  these  humiliating  and  sensless  requirements — 
which  a  ballet  dancer  or  a  chorus  girl  would  have  a  right  to  resent. 

Think  about  it,  and  come  to  me  for  points  when  you  are  ready  to 
begin. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Jane. 


Libraries  in  Georgia  Schools. 

President  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College,  has  for  several  years  been  actively  interested  in  introducing 
libraries  into  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  At  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Georgia  Educational  Association  he  made  the 
startling  disclosure  that  whereas  in  Massachusetts  not  one  child  out 
of  a  hundred  was  without  library  facilities,  in  Georgia  not  one 
child  out  of  a  hundred  had  library  facilities.  And  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  foremost  educators  agree  that  the  best  thing  that  the 
schools  can  do  for  the  child  is  to  give  him  a  love  for  books.  Pro- 
fessor Stewart's  speech  was  such  as  to  convince  all  who  heard  him  of 
the  vital  importance  of  the  subject,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  make  out  a  list  of  such  books  as  should  be  found  in  every  com- 
mon school  library,  with  the  instructions  to  submit  the  list  to  several 
prominent  book  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  lowest 
price  at  which  the  schools  could  purchase  them.  The  committee  was 
composed  as  follows :  Joseph  S.  Stewart,  chairman  ;  L.  B.  Evans,  E. 
C.  Branson,  L.  M.  Brittain,  W.  R.  Power,  W.  C.  Wright  and  G.  R. 
Glenn.  Having  completed  its  work,  the  committee  submitted  a  list 
of  sixty  books  to  a  number  of  book  houses,  and  finally  gave  the  con- 
tract to  F.  J.  Paxon,  69  Whitehall  street,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  will 
send  the  entire  list  of  sixty  books,  freight  prepaid,  to  the  nearest  rail- 
road station  on  receipt  of  $25.  This  contract  holds  good  till  July  1 , 
1901.  All  of  these  books  are  bound  in  substantial  cloth  or  board. 
There  is  not  a  county  that  cannot  establish  from  five  to  twenty  of 
these  libraries  during  the  year.  The  Woman's  Federation  of  Clubs, 
through  the  State  president,  offers  $25  to  the  county  organizing  the 
greatest  number  of  these  libraries  by  July  1,  1901.     Reports  will  be 
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made  to  the  State  School  CbrnmisBioner,  who  will  make  the  award. 
The  chairman  will  then  send  the  money  to  the  county  school  com- 
missioner,  who  will  dispose  of  the  same  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
him  and  his  teachers. 

Now  let  the  county  school  commissioners,  the  teachers  and  the 
children  all  work  to  get  these  libraries.  And  the  parents  should  be 
interested  too,  for  this  a  work  that  concerns  not  only  the  school  but 
the  home.  We  know  of  nothing  that  will  at  the  same  time  so 
help  the  school  and  raise  the  whole  tone  of  the  community  life  as  the 
introduction  of  these  libraries  into  everv  common  school  in  the  State. 
Then  let  all  work  for  this  end.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 
We  give  below  the  list  of  books. 

'Tables  and  Folk  Lore/'  Scudder.  *' Water  Babies/'  Kinssley. 

'Tables/'  iEsop.  '^Seaside  and  Wayside/'  4  volumes, 
"Danish  Fairy  Tales/'  Andersen.  Wright. 

''German  Fairy  Tales/'  Grimm.  "Fairy  Land  of  Science/'  Buckley 

"Uncle  Remus'  Songs  anddayings/'  "Story  of  Patsy/'  Wiggins. 

Harris.  "Black  Beauty/'  Seweil. 

"Arabian  Nights  "  "King  of  the  (Golden  River/'  Bus  in. 

**  Wonder  Book/'  Hawthorne.  "Heidi/'  Spyrl. 

"Gods  and  Heroes/'  Francillon.  "Robinson  Crusoe/'  Defoe. 

"Fifty  Famous  Stories/'  Baldwin.  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy/'  Burnett 

"Stories  of  Great  Americans/'  Bald-  "Marooner's  Island/'  Goulding. 

win.  "Young  Marooners/'  Goulding 

"Old  Greek  Stories/'  Baldwin.  "Hans  Brinker/'  Dodge. 

"Old  Stories  of  the  East/'  Baldwin.  ''Swiss  Family  Robinson/'  Wyss. 

"Ten  Boys/'  Andrews.  "Little  Men/'  Alcott. 

"Life  of  Lee/'  Williamson.  "Little  Women/'  Alcott 

"Life  of  Jackson/'  Williamson.  "Peasant  and  Prince/'  Martineau. 

''Boys  of  '76/'  Coffin.  "Lion  of  the  North/'  Henty. 

"Stories  of  the  English/'' Blaisdel.  "St  George  of  England/'  Henty. 

"Stories  of  Georgia/'  Harris.  "With  Clive  in  India/'  Henty. 

"Story  of  the  Romans/'  Gueber.  "Scottish  Chiefs."  Porter. 

'Knickerbocker's   History   of    New  '*  Last  of  the  Mohicans/' Cooper.. 

York/'  Irving.  •'Surrey  of  Eagle's  Nest,"  Cooke. 

'*Caesar/'  Abbott.  '*Ivanhoe/'  Scott 

"Alexandei/'  Abbott.  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby/'  Hughes. 

'Washington  and     His     Country/'  "Sketch  Book/'  Irving. 

Fiske-Irving.  "Pilgrim's  Progress/'  Bunyan. 

"Autobiography/'  Franklin.  "Hiawatha"  and  "Evangeline/' 
"Lives/'  Plutarch.  Longfellow. 

"Life  of  ChrUt/'  Parrar.  "Idylls  i  f  the  King/'  Tennyson. 

"Alice  in  Wonderland/'  Carroll.  "Homer's  Iliad/'  translation  by  Pope. 

"On  the  Threshold/'  Munger. 


Teaching  pupils  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  properly    stands 
above  almost  any  other  consideration. 

The  main  dependence  of  the  schools  for  support  should  be  local 
taxation. 
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Educational  News  Items. 

A   year's   BXPBRIBNGB    WITH   MANUAL   TRAINING. 

The  iDtroductioQ  of  manual  traiDing  into  the  schools  of  Georgia 
may  be  said  to  be  the  burning  question  with  us  at  present,  and  in  this 
connection  the  following  extract  taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
Superintendent  Gibson,  of  Columbus,  will  be  of  interest: 

**  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  course  in  manual 
training,  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools  one  year  ago,  has 
been  carried  out  faithfully  by  teachers  and  pupils  with  little  expense 
and  with  very  gratifying  results,  (1)  in  promoting  the  general  interest 
of  the  pupils  in  the  schools;  (2)  in  improving  the  attendance;  (3)  in 
holding  to  the  boys;  (4)  in  bringing  to  our  schools  and  our  city  the 
attention  of  many  from  distant  cities;  (6)  in  developing  our  pupils 
in  the  highest  and  best  form  of  education.  In  my  opinion  no  step 
ever  taken  in  the  development  of  these  schools  has  been  of  more  value 
than  that  of  introducing  manual  training.  A  school  to  be  efficient 
and  serviceable  must  conform  to  society  in  the  various  stages  of  its 
development.  In  this  day  society  (broadly  used)  may  be  said  to  be 
more  thoroughly  industrial  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Marvelous  achievements  in  engineering,  in  the  invention  and 
production  of  machinery,  in  the  application  of  machinery  to  the  manu- 
facture of  the  multiplied  products  of  the  world,  all  go  to  make  this  pre- 
eminently an  industrial  age.  The  schools  must  meet  the  demands  of 
the  age.  Centuries  ago  a  person  was  educated  if  he  knew  something 
of  ancient  languages  and  literatures  alone;  later,  in  the  development 
of  science,  he  was  compelled  to  know  something  of  science;  now,  in 
the  development  of  industries  and  the  prominent  places  they  hold,  the 
demand  is  growing  that  an  educated  person  know  something  of  them. 

The  manual  training  in  the  elementary  schools  has  been  introduced 
and  carried  out  during  the  year  at  a  very  slight  cost.  The  two  special 
teachers  not  only  gave  the  instruction  in  manual  training  in  the  ad- 
vanced grades  and  supervised  it  in  the  lower  grades,  but  as  all  of  their 
time  was  not  thus  consumed,  they  did  also  supply  work  for  principals 
and  absent  grade  teachers,  thus  saving  a  salary  that  formerly  went  to 
an  assistant  principal.  The  cost  of  equipment  of  two  cooking-schools, 
one  for  the  whites  and  one  tor  the  colored,  two  shops  for  bench  work 
in  wood,  one  for  the  whites  and  one  for  the  colored,  sewing  in  all  fifth 
and  sixth  grades,  sloyd,  card-board  work,  clay-modeiing,  card-sewing 
and  paper-folding,  all  cost  less  than  $400.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
manual  training  in  these  elementary  grades  was  insignificant.  The 
cost  of  sloyd  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  was  about  five  cents  per 
pupil  per  year.  The  cost  of  sewing  was  practically  nothing,  as  the 
pupils  furnished  scraps  of  cloth  on  which  they  were  taught  to  sew. 
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GrarmeDt-cuttiDg  and  dress-making  are  not  a  part  of  the  course  in  sew- 
ing; however,  our  elementary  course  leads  up  to  that  work.  The  cost 
of  material  for  the  workshops  was  less  than  iifleen  cents  per  pupil  per 
year.  The  cost  of  cooking  schools  was  about  twenty  cents  per  pupil 
per  year.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  extend  this  manual  training 
work  into  the  High  School,  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  desirable  that  it 
should  be  done  until  we  can  have  a  well-equipped  manual  training 
High  School  or  High  School  of  Technology,  in  which  courses  may  be 
given  in  turning  in  wood  and  brass,  forge  and  foundry  work,  vise  work, 
elementary  maohine  work,  electrical  engineering  and  an  elementary 
course  in  textiles.  While  this  is  much  more  than  we  can  expect  from 
our  city  in  perhaps  many  years,  I  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when 
such  a  school  will  be  maintained  in  Columbus.^' 

BROADENING  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

The  schools  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  made  a  decided  step  in  advance  a 
few  years  ago  with  the  introduction  of  manual  training,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools  this  year  marks  another  advance  with  the  extension 
and  broadening  of  the  high  school  course.  Heretofore  the  high  school 
course  of  study  has  been  the  same  for  all  boys  and  girls,  no  matter 
what  their  aims  in  life  might  be;  no  matter  what  their  home  environ- 
ments and  natural  aptitudes,  all  took  identically  the  same  work  for 
two  years.  Hereafter  the  course  will  be  a  three  years'  course — except 
where  pupils  must  prepare  themselves  for  business  and  take  the  com- 
mercial branches — and  considerable  option  is  allowed  in  selecting 
studies.  The  optional  studies  will  include  bookkeeping,  stenography, 
typewriting,  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish  and  French.  This  step  is  in  line 
with  the  changes  being  made  in  the  best  high  schools  in  the  land.  In 
this  connection  we  would  quote  the  words  of  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanns, 
of  Harvard:  '^The  modern  high  school  aims  to  provide  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  culture  and  training  demanded  by  modern  life,  and  in  so 
doing  it  seeks  also  to  adapt  its  opportunities  and  demands  to  the 
tastes  and  capacities  of  individuals.  The  importance  of  this  change 
in  our  secondary  school  opportunities  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate.'' 
Columbus  may  well  be  proud  that  her  schools  are  in  the  line  of  progress, 
and  proud  and  glad,  too,  that  in  Superintendent  Gibson  she  has  a 
man  who  is  in  touch  with  the  forward  march  of  educational  thought 
and  practice,  and  who  believes  that  the  best  anywhere  is  none  too 
good  for  the  schools  of  Columbus. 

THE   ATLANTA   TEACHERS'  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  school  was  extended  this  year  to  a  two  weeks'  term.  The  work 
was  conducted  by  Charles  D.  Mclver,  President  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C;  Philander  P.  Claxton, 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  that  college,  and  Mrs.  Humphries  of  the 
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«ame  institutioD.  The  thoroughnesa^of  the  work  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  conducted  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Atlanta  teach- 
eris^  who  eothusiastically  declare  that  this  year's  Normal  was  the 
best  of  all  the  years.  From  it  they  have  gained  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  methods  that  will  help  them  in  the  practical  work  of  the 
schoolroom,  but  a  new  realization  of  the  power,  the  dignity  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  teacher's  high  calling. 

MANUAL  TRAINING   IN   ATLANTA   SCHOOLS. 

With  the  opening  of  the  school  year  Manual  Training  was  intro- 
<luced  into  the  grammar  grades  of  the  Atlanta  schools.  The  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Edwin  E.  Utterbach  who  came  with 
the  highest  recommendations  from  the  schools  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
and  Houston ,  Texas. 

At  present  the  work  will  be  confined  to  that  that  can  be  conducted 
by  the  regular  teacher,  such  as  clay-modeling,  paper-folding,  cutting 
and  card-stitching  and  mechanical  drawing  and  cardboard  construc- 
tion. The  teachers  have  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  work,  and 
Professor  Utterbach  believes  that  with  their  intelligent  and  hearty 
•cooperation  the  work  can  be  most  successfully  conducted.  Atlanta 
will  certainly  do  more  in  the  near  future  along  this  line,  but  this  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  evidences  that  those  in  charge  of  her 
schools  are  in  sympathy  with  the  advanced  educational  thought  of  the 
day. 

ANOTHER  ADVANCE. 

A  Commercial  Department  has  been  introduced  into  the  Boys' 
High  School  of  Atlanta.  Professor  White,  who  last  year  conducted 
the  Boys'  Night  School,  has  charge  of  the  department,  and  this  is 
guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  thorough  and  well  done.  The  de- 
partment is  inaugurated  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  that  modern 
life  makes  upon  the  schools.  Many  of  the  leading  universities  are 
finding  it  necessary  to  put  in  commercial  courses,  and  surely  the  high 
school,  which  is  the  people's  college,  should  be  the  first  to  answer  to 
this  need.  It  is  believed  that  the  inauguration  of  this  department  in 
the  Atlanta  Boys'  High  School  will  lead  many  boys  to  continue  in 
school  who  would  otherwise  enter  the  business  world,  lacking  the 
proper  educational  equipment. 

PROFESSOR   HENRT   BARNARD. 

Professor  Henry  Barnard,  LL.D.,  who  died  in  his  home  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  July  6th,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  was  one  of  America's 
greatest  educators.  The  story  of  his  life,  in  the  words  of  an  admirer, 
is  *'a  story  of  singular  devotion  to  the  services  of  a  great  ideal.  Like 
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ComeniuSy  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  he  sacrifioed  all  personal  ainbition» 
and  all  material  interests  to  the  cause  to  which  he  had  pledged  him* 
self.  With  the  finest  gifts  of  oratory,  the  ripest  culture  and  the  best 
academic  and  professional  training,  be  resolutely  forsook  the  path- 
way of  a  brilliant  career  open  to  him«  that  he  might  become  ao 
apostle  of  education,  the  advocate  of  the  great  coming  humanity 
taking  form  within  the  common  schools  of  the  land." 

Professor  Barnard  was  our  first  national  commissioner  of  education^ 
and  filled  this  high  office  as  he  did  others  ot  great  educational  trust 
and  responsibility  with  a  distinguished  ability  that  reflected  honor 
on  the  office  and  on  the  man.  And  always  it  was  a  case  of  the  of- 
fice seeking  him.  At  the  time  that  he  was  called  upon  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Rhode  Island  school  board  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a 
history  of  education.  Such  liteiary  work  was  always  a  delight  to 
him,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  lay  it  down  to  accept  the  offered  position,, 
but  he  put  his  own  prefierences  aside  when  the  governor  said,  ''Isn't 
it  better,  Barnard,  to  make  history  than  to  write  it?" 

Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  maker  of  history ;  one  of  the  master 
builders  of  America's  public  school  system.  A  contemporary  of 
Horace  Mann  and  Mary  Lyon,  he  lived  to  see  the  great  changes  that 
have  transformed  educational  theory  and  practice  in  the  last  ten  years,, 
and  in  thought  he  was  ever  with  those  who  held  the  outposts  of 
educational  advancement — a  faithful  servant  and  soldier  unto  hi» 
life's  end  of  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Miss  L.  Graham  Crozier,  the  editor  of  the  department  *'The  Out- 
look" in  the  Journal,  will  have  her  headquarters  in  Cincinnati  the 
coming  winter.     Her  address  will  be  The  Lombardy,  Cincinnati. 

The  Department  is  omitted  this  month  as  Miss  Crozier  has  becD 
very  much  engaged  arranging  her  next  winter's  lecture  program. 
This  month  she  has  an  engagement  to  deliver  three  lectures  before 
the  operatives  in  the  Cash  Registry  Factory — the  factory  that  haS' 
won  for  itself  a  national  reputation,  not  alone  because  of  its  great  suc- 
cess as  a  business  enterprize,  but  because  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
there  manifest  between  owners  and  operatives  seems  to  furnish  a 
present  solution  of  some  of  the  troubles  between  labor  and  capital. 


All  the  free  public  schools  of  Paris  have  manual  training  for  pupils 
above  ten  years  of  age. 

A  good  teacher  is  sensible ;  a  sensible  teacher  is  sympathetic ;  a 
sympathetic  teacher  is  humane. 

Some  children's  brains,  like  artesian  wells,  take  long  boring  to  be 
reached. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Ninth  Article. 
SCHOOL    GARD£KS. 

As  nearly  all  the  public  schools  are  again  in  session  after  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  I  have  thought  this  might  be  a  good  time  to  write 
something  about  school  gardens,  and  I  hope  that  what  I  write  may 
come  to  the  attention  of  many  teachers  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  schools. 

Let  us  at  the  beginning  note  the  fact  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
studying  nature;  first,  by  reading  what  some  book  says  about  some- 
thing in  nature,  and,  second,  by  observing  the  thing  in  nature  with 
our  own  eyes  and  ears  and  other  senses.  For  example,  a  child  may 
read  in  a  school  book  about  an  apple  tree,  and  it  may  see  in  the  same 
book  pictures  of  an  apple  tree,  one  showing  the  tree  in  bloom  and 
one  ^howing  it  loaded  with  apples;  or  the  child  may  go  to  an  orchard 
and  see  the  real  apple  trees  in  bloom  and  afterward  see  the  trees  loaded 
with  apples. 

By  which  of  these  methods  will  the  child  the  more  easily  acquire 
an  interest  in  and  correct  knowledge  regarding  apple  trees?  By 
which  method  can  it  the  better  learn  about  the  size,  shape  and  color 
of  the  tree,  its  branches  and  leaves?  By  which  method  can  it  the 
better  !earu  about  the  size,  structure,  color,  and  perfume  of  the  apple 
blossoms,  and  the  form,  size,  color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit?  Of  course 
you  will  answer,  "By  studying  the  trees." 

The  book  may  show  to  the  child  a  picture  of  a  squirrel,  and  tell 
much  about  squirrels;  but  it  will  add  to  the  child's  real  knowledge 
of  the  subject  if  it  can  see  live  squirrels  at  work  and  play.  And  the 
child  can  learn  better  about  beans  if  it  puts  some  into  moist  cot- 
ton or  moist  earth  and  allows  them  to  swell  and  sprout,  and  then 
cut  some  to  pieces  and  allow  others  to  grow  through  blossoming  to 
ri|)ening. 

But  the  book  may  tell  the  child  some  things  about  the  apple  trees 
and  the  apples,  the  squirrels,  and  the  beans,  that  the  child  may  not 
learn  by  seeing  or  hearing.  In  many  cases  it  is  well  to  use  both  the 
book  and  the  object. 

By  the  study  of  the  objects  themselves,  new  interest  is  given  to  the 
lessons  about  them  in  the  books.  The  school  garden  is  intended  to 
help  the  books. 

The  school  garden  is  of  great  importance  in  studying  plant  and 
animal  life  and  imparting  to  the  children  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  several  branches  of  agriculture.  These  gardens  have  been 
used  in  some  places  in  the  United  States,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  several  European  countries.  Their  value  has  been  established  be- 
yond question. 
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Where  these  gardens  are  provided  children  may,  on  a  small  scale, 
study  a  large  variety  of  plants,  particularly  those  involved  in  ordinary 
gardening  and  farming.  They  may  acquire  practical  knowledge  re- 
garding the  seeding,  nursing,  transplanting,  pruning,  and  other  care 
of  shrubs,  vines  and  trees.  As  to  vegetables,  fruits,  and  grains,  they 
may  not  only  be  given  practical  knowledge  concerning  ordinary  culti- 
vation, but  they  may  be  given  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  cultivation 
prevailing  in  other  localities,  and  they  may  be  made  familiar  with 
varieties  and  species  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  grains  not  known  in  the 
locality  of  the  school. 

In  some  places  schools  have  a  garden  as  large  as  an  ordinary  school 
yard  and  surrounded  by  a  good  fence  so  as  to  keep  out  animals. 
Sometimes  a  large  variety  of  plants  are  cultivated  by  the  children  and 
teacher  during  the  school  term,  and  put  under  the  care  of  some  man 
during  vacation.  Where  a  garden  is  enclosed  and  thus  cared  for 
during  the  entire  year,  the  school  can  cultivate  more  kinds  of  plants 
and  carry  observations  farther  than  would  be  possible  with  a  garden 
which  is  worked  and  protected  only  during  the  school  term.  In  the 
latter  case,  only  plants  of  quick  growth  could  be  brough  to  maturity. 
In  the  former  case,  plants  requiring  one  or  more  years  to  mature 
might  be  grown.  For  example,  herbs  flowering  only  after  the  first 
year  of  growth  may  be  cultivated,  and  fruit  and  forest  shrubs,  vines, 
and  trees  may  be  raised  from  the  seeds.  Such  a  nursery  can  be 
made  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  school  garden.  Try  it,  and 
you  will  be  pleased  to  see  with  what  pride  and  satisfaction  chil- 
dren will  look  upon  trees  which  they  themselves  started  from  the 
seed. 

But  your  school  yard  may  not  seem  in  the  least  suitable  for  such  a 
garden.  There  may  not  seem  to  be  even  a  corner  where  anything 
can  be  grown.  Or  it  may  be  claimed  that  all  of  the  yard  is  needed 
by  the  children  for  play. 

As  to  this,  let  me  say  that  the  gardening  will  be  a  good  form  of  re- 
creation or  play,  and  may  very  properly  encroach  upon  other  forms 
of  recreation.  But  can  you  not  find  a  narrow  strip  along  one  side  or 
end  of  the  yard  which  can  be  used  for  a  garden  without  making  the 
yard  less  useful  for  ordinary  play  ?  Or  is  there  not  a  suitable  piece 
oi  ground  near  by  which  you  ean  rent? 

And  perhaps  you  have  no  school  yard  at  all,  the  school-house  being 
set  on  open  ground  by  the  road-side,  with  no  fence  anywhere  near. 
Then,  perhaps,  you  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  boys  and  girls,  enclose  a 
small  piece  of  ground  sufficiently  to  protect  it.  Sometimes  merely  a 
barrier  of  bru^h  or  stone  will  answer. 

Each  child  should  have  a  small  piece  of  ground  (if  not  more  than  a 
square  yard)  all  to  itself,  while  some  portions  of  the  ground  may  be 
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cultivated  by  the  who^e  school. 

It  is  probably  well  to  suggest  that  teachers  aud  pupils  (like  farm- 
ers) are  apt  to  undertake  to  work  too  much  ground.  Start  small^  and 
be  thorough  with  what  you  undertake.  Thus  you  can  avoid  having 
the  work  become  burdensome. 

Your  garden  may  at  first  be  merely  a  saucer,  or  a  dish,  or  a  pan,  or 
a  small  box,  which  you  can  move  about  from  place  to  place  to  secure 
suitable  warmth  and  light.  For  the  first  study  of  seed-growth  you 
need  not  use  earth.  Lay  the  seeds  between  layers  of  cotton  or  loose 
cloth  kept  moist,  not  covered  with  water. 

With  boxes,  you  can  have  the  children  observe  the  variations  in 
growth  of  plants  according  to  variations  in  soil,  moisture,  warmth, 
light,  etc. 

Perhaps  this  short  article  will  suggest  enough  to  lead  you  to  make 
a  beginning.     I  wish  I  could  know.  Cyrus  Kehr. 


The  Salvation  of  John. 

M.  L.  Brown,  of  the  George  Putnam  School  of  Boston,  writes  of 
her  "  bad  boy  John,"  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  him,  as  follows: 

Is  there  no  saving  grace  about  John?  Oh,  yes!  John  is  very 
helpful  by  nature  and  has  strong,  restless,  active  hands.  Watch  his 
face  when  he  has  finished  a  job  of  hard  board  cleaning,  and  stands 
perspiring  and  tired,  but  proud  to  hear  my  "Well  done,  John." 
His  real  school  happiness  has  reached  its  climax  when  he  has  tugged 
and  cleaned  boxes  and  clay  jars  that  he  knows  are  heavy  for  me  to 
handle. 

Manual  work,  beginning  now,  would  be  John's  salvation.  In  that 
far-off  Utopia,  toward  which  we  look,  and  which  would  be  Protean 
in  its  shapes  to  suit  us  all,  I  shall  have  an  ideal  manual  training  class 
for  John  and  his  brethren.  Therein  the  three  R's  shall  be  incidental, 
not  ends  to  be  gained.  John's  hands  shall  be  trained,  and  young  as 
he  is,  he  shall  begin  to  learn  a  trade.  John  will  soon  find  himself 
interested  in  real  work ;  will  realize  it  is  preparation  for  that  state  of 
manhood  where  he  can  earn  money,  whidi  is  what  he  wants  to  do; 
and  when  in  the  stages  of  this  preparation  it  becomes  needful  for  him 
to  learn  to  read,  write,  etc.,  he  will  be  willing  to  try  hard,  because  he 
sees  the  reason  of  his  learning.  That  is  what  I  would  do  with  John. 
I  wonder  what  would  happen  to  my  theory  if  it  should  become  prac- 
tice? 


It  is  a   mistake  to  work  any  new  thing   until    it   has    "nervous 
prostration." 
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Nature  Study  for  September. 

September. 

September  waves  his  golden  rod 

Along  the  lanes  and  hollows, 
And  saunters  round  the  sunny  fields 

A-playing  with  the  swallows. 

—  E.  M.  llufrhtn^on, 

*'  The  lands  are  lit 
With  the  autumn's  blaze  of  gold  en  rod. 
And  every  where  the  purple  asters  nod. 
And  bend  and  wave  and  nit/' 


September  Sentences. 

The  birds  have  been  still  all  summer. 

Now  they  are  singing  again. 

They  are  getting  ready  to  leave  us. 

The  orioles,  whippoorwilla,  bobolinks,  and  humming-birds  aie  g<»- 
ing  south. 

8ee  my  bunch  of  grasses. 

I  am  going  to  dry  them. 

They  will  be  pretty  all  winter. 

The  acorns  are  falling  from  the  big  oak  tree. 

I  saw  a  squirrel  run  under  the  stone  wall. 

He  had  an  acorn  in  each  cheek. 

He  is  filling  his  pantry  for  winter. 

The  grapevines  are  loaded  with  purple  gra|)es. 

Up  the  hill  the  red  maple  has  begun  to  turn  scarlet. 

The  milkweed  pods  are  dry  and  brown. 

Some  of  them  have  opened,  and  the  little  brown  seeds  are  flying 
away. 

Yesterday  we  picked  a  bunch  of  goldenrod  in  the  fields. 

The  clematis  has  gone  to  seed. 

There  is  a  little  plume  on  each  seed. 

Where  the  Jack-in-the*pulpits  stood  there  are  tall  stalks  of  scarlet 
berries. 


Autumn  Leaf  Booklets  and  Penwipers. 

We  made  a  set  of  booklets  for  each  scholar,  the  children  doing 
most  of  the  work.  They  gathered,  pressed  and  waxed  the  leaves ; 
for  busy  work  one  day  we  printed  the  name  of  the  leaf  at  the  foot  of 
the  page.  One  rainy  afternoon,  when  the  scboolhouse  was  so  dark 
that  we  could  not  see  to  study,  we  gathered  near  the  windows  and 
pasted  our  leaves  in  (using  gummed  strips). 
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Oar  collections  are  really  ''a  thing  of  beauty/'  and  to  us,  at  least, 
"a  joy  forever.'' 

Last  fall  we  made  penwipers  for  our  busy  work. 

We  gathered  and  pressed  crimson  and  gold  autumn  leaves,  and 
used  these  as  models. 

We  laid  the  leaf  on  cardboard,  cut  the  pattern^  and  by  it  cut  the 
felt,  velvet  and  chamois  skin  leaves  for  the  penwipers.  We  used  also 
rich  colored  flannel,  etc.,  and  so  each  penwiper  was  different.  Oak 
and  maple  leaves  we  think  are  best  to  use.  Fasten  by  ribbons,  or 
sew.  together  several  leaves. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  our  written  work  is  neater  because  of  our 
dainty  penwipers. — Selected, 


The  Difference. 


I  knew  a  charming  little  girl 

Who'd  say,  **  Oh.  see  that  flower ! " 
Whenever  in  the  garden 

Or  woods  she  spent  an  hour. 
And  sometimes  sne  would  listen, 

And  say,  *'  Oh,  hear  that  bird !  *' 
Whenever  in  the  forest 

Its  clear,  sweet  note  she  heard. 

But  then  I  knew  another — 

Much  wiser,  don't  you  think? — 
Who  never  called  the  bird  a  '*bird," 

But  said,  **  the  bobolink," 
Or'*  oriole,"  or*'  robin," 

Or  **  wren,"  as  it  might  be : 
She  called  them  all  by  their  first  names, 

bo  intimate  was  she. 

And  in  the  woods  or  garden 

She  never  picked  a  ''flower," 
But  **  anemones,"  *' hepaticas," 

Or  **  crocus,"  by  the  nour. 
Both  little  girls  loved  birds  and  flowers, 

But  one  love  was  the  best ; 
I  need  not  point  the  moral, 

I'm  sure  you  see  the  rest. 

For  would  it  not  be  very  queer, 

If  when,  perhaps,  you  came, 
Your  parents  had  not  thought  worth  while 

To  give  you  any  name? 
I  think  you  would  be  quite  upset 

And  feel  your  brain  a-whirl 
If  you  were  not  **  Matilda  Ann," 

But  Just  "a  little  girl." 

— The  Independent. 
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Reminiscences  of  My  First  School. 

Under  the   above   heading    Dr.    L.  Seeley,  Ph.D.,   professor   of 
Pedagogy  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  talks  delightfully 
in  the  Normal  Instructor  of  his  experiences  in  public  school  teaching. 
We  clip  the  following  extracts: 

I  began  school  promptly  at  nine  o'clock.  I  closed  it — I  don't 
know  what  time — when  I  had  gotten  around  with  my  classes,  or 
when  it  was  dark.  A  bad  practice,  of  course,  but  I  am  writing  what 
occurred.  I  was  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  enthusiastic,  and  my 
pupils  were  with  me.  Nobody  complained;  indeed,  I  think  the  farm- 
ers, who  were  accustomed  to  long  hours  of  labor,  felt  it  was  quite  the 
thing.  I  did  not  do  it  for  popularity,  but  because  I  loved  the  work 
and  was  anxious  to  see  my  pupils  progress.  I  went  out  and  played 
ball  with  the  boys  in  the  fall,  and  coasted  with  boys  and  girls  down 
the  steep  hills  in  the  winter.  I  remember  that  the  children  often 
<»lled  me  by  my  first  name,  which  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  object 
to.  We  were  **hail  fellows  well  met"  on  the  playground,  but  when 
we  entered  school  I  was  master  again.  I  am  sure  that  the  recess  ex- 
periences only  made  me  stronger  in  my  control  of  the  school.  Al- 
though I  had  boys  and  girls  older  than  I  was,  and  the  attendance 
reached  as  high  as  seventy-five  or  eighty,  I  had  no  serious  trouble  in 
^liscipline  during  the  winter. 

As  to  methods  of  instruction,  I  don't  think  there  was  much  of 
any  method.  But  we  were  all  enthusiastic  and  we  loved  each  other, 
and  with  these  qualities  present  a  multitude  of  pedagogical  sins  is 
covered.  T  know  that  my  pupils  learned  and  that  their  teacher 
learned.     After  all  is  not  that  evidence  of  a  pretty  good  school? 

And  80  I  thank  God  for  the  inspiration  of  that  first  school  with 
its  sixty  or  more  pupils,  with  its  many  classes,  with  its  hard  disci- 
pline, with  its  scarcity  of  books  and  appliances,  with  its  manifold  du- 
ties, with  its  trials.  After  all,  the  mixed  country  school  makes 
history  for  the  young  teacher,  gives  experience,  creates  self-reliance, 
stimulates  originality  more  rapidly  than  any  other  place  I  know  of  in 
the  universe.  And  so  the  young  teacher  who  has  to  begin  in  such  a 
school  may  remember  that  it  is  a  grand  school  of  experience. 


The  test  of  every  system — religious,  political  or  educational — ^is 
the  man  which  it  forms.  If  a  system  injures  the  intelligence  it  is 
bad.  If  it  injures  the  character  it  is  vicious.  If  it  injures  the  con- 
Bcience  it  is  criminal. — AmeeL 


Do  not  help  the  child  too  much,  but  be  very  careful  not  to  let  him 
waste  too  much  time  and  energy  from  a  lack  of  a  little  wise  guidance. 
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I  Got  to  Go  to  School. 

I'd  like  to  hunt  the  Injuns  'at  roam  the  boundless  plain  1 
I'd  like  to  be  a  pirate  an'  plow  the  ragin'  main  t 
An'  capture  some  big  island  in  lordly  pomp  to  rule ; 
But  I  just  can't  be  nothin'  'cause  I  got  to  go  to  school. 

Most  all  great  men,  so  I  have  read,  has  been  the  ones  'at  got 
The  least  amount  o'  leamin'  by  a  flickerin'  pitch-pine  knot ; 
An'  many  a  darin'  boy  like  me  grows  up  to  be  a  fool, 
An'  never  mounts  to  nothin'  'cause  he's  got  to  go  to  school. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  cowboy  an'  rope  the  Texas  steer  I 

I'd  like  to  be  a  sleuthhoun'  or  a  bloody  buccaneer ; 

An'  leave  the  foe  to  welter  where  their  blood  had  made  a  pool ; 

But  how  can  I  git  famous?  'cause  I  got  to  go  to  school. 

I  don't  see  how  my  parents  can  make  the  big  mistake 

O'  keepin'  down  a  boy  like  me  'at's  got  a  name  to  make  I 

It  ain't  no  wonder  bovs  is  bad  an'  balky  as  a  mule  I 

Life  ain't  worth  livin^  if  you  got  to  waste  your  time  in  school. 

I'd  like  to  be  regarded  as  "  The  Terror  of  the  Plains  I  " 

I'd  like  to  hear  my  victims  shriek  and  clank  their  prison  chains  I 

I'd  like  to  face  the  enemy  with  gaze  serene  and  cool, 

An'  wipe  'em  off  the  earth.    But  pshaw  I  I  got  to  go  to  school. 

What  good  is  'rithmetic  and  things,  ezceptin'  jest  for  girls, 
Er  them  there  Fauntleroys  'at  wear's  their  hair  in  curls? 
An'  if  my  name  is  never  seen  on  hist'ry's  page,  why  you'll 
Remember  'at  it's  all  because  I  got  to  go  to  school. 

— Exchange. 

Fewer  Schools. 

The  Virginia  State  Department  of  Public  iDstruction  claim  that 
the  multiplication  of  couDtry  sohools  has  paralyzed  the  Virginia  school 
system.  It  is  said  that  in  nearly  every  county  in  the  State  there  are 
too  many  weak  district  schools,  with  a  poor  attendance  of  pupils  and 
taught  by  poorly  paid  teachers. 

The  officials  believe  the  only  cure  for  this  evil  is  in  reduction  of  the 
number  of  Bchooh.  They  hold  that  fewer  schools,  longer  terms,  better 
paid  teachers,  and  belter  teachers  would  result  from  a  radical  decrease 
in  the  number  of  district  schools.  '^  The  school  authorities  in  some 
of  the  counties  may,  and  probably  will,  try  a  system  of  transporting 
children  to  school  as  a  method  of  reducing  the  number  of  schools.  It 
has  been  very  successful  in  other  States,  and  has  worked  well  in  at 
least  one  county  of  Virginia." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  received  ^  letter  yester- 
day from  Miss  Laura  Wood,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Greer  county,  Oklahoma  Territory.  Miss  Wood 
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desired  to  have  some  information  concerning  the  female  superintend- 
ents of  schools  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Brent,  in  reply,  wrote  her  that  Virginia  was  very  far  behind 
the  times ;  that  the  women  taught  three  fourths  of  the  schools,  but  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  management 


School  Board  Members. 

Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker:  "One  of  the  profound  mysteries  in 
this  world  is  the  marvelous  pyschological  change  that  comes  over  re- 
spectable laymen  when  they  are  elected  by  their  fellow-citizens  ta 
serve  on  school  committees.  Persons  who  never  would  dream  of  su- 
perintending an  electric  plant,  managing  a  railroad,  building  a  bridge,, 
leading  an  army,  or  commanding  a  ship,  enter  on  the  duties  of  a  school 
committee  with  the  astonishing  presumption  that  they  can  minister 
directly  to  the  welfare  of  children  with  safety,  mold  society  into  right 
living,  and  shape  the  destinies  of  a  nation  by  means  of  a  common  ed- 
ucation ;  that  they  can  make  courses  of  study,  select  teachers,  examine 
pupils,  and  manage  the  internal  and  pedagogical  affairs  of  a  school  sys- 
tem. This  prevailing  state  of  affairs  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were 
not  so  awfully  solemn.  The  presumption  of  school  boards  is  the  acute 
distress  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  culmination  of  bad  politics,  the  worst 
by-product  of  a  democratic  evolution.  For  this  presumption  millions 
in  money  are  wasted  every  year,  countless  children  suffer,  and  free 
government  is  imperiled." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  remark  of  Mark  Twain  :  "  First,  God  made 
idiots.  He  did  this  for  practice.  Then  he  made  school  boards.'' 
When  a  man  of  ordinary  ability  is  quickly  transformed  into  an  ac- 
complished linguist,  botanist,  geologist,  or  psychologist  by  election  to 
a  school  board,  pray  God,  what's  the  use  of  our  ten  years'  curricula 
in  school  or  college? 


The  Gray  Children. 

The  truant  agent  appeared  one  day  to  tell  Miss  AlHug  that  she 
thought  her  an  angel ;  she  had  developed  a  soul. 

"  My  own  !"  said  Miss  Ailing,  looking  a  little  offended. 

"  Yes,  you  never  before  knew  there  were  gray  children,  they  were 
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all  either  black  or  white.  You  were  just, — dreadfully  just ;  but  your 
justice  was  never  tempered  with  mercy ;  now  it  is.  You  really  treat 
children  as  if  they  were  folks,  not  machines.'^ 

Miss  Ailing  looked  thoughtful,  and  said  slowly,  ^'  I  think  you  are 
right.  I  told  my  mother  yesterday  I  had  begun  to  enjoy  teaching, 
and  the  children  were  so  much  more  interesting  than  those  I  had 
taught  before ;  but  I  see  the  change  was  in  me.  Thank  you ! " 
— Selected. 


Back  Affain  to  School. 


Back  again  to  Bchool,  dears, 

Vacation  days  are  done, 
You're  had  your  share  of  frolic, 

And  lots  of  play  and  fun. 
You've  fished  in  many  a  brook,  dears, 

And  climbed  up  many  a  hill ; 
Now  back  again  to  school,  dears, 

To  study  with  a  will. 

We  all  can  work  the  better 

For  having  a  holiday, 
For  playing  oall  and  tennis, 

And  riding  on  the  hay. 
The  great  old  book  of  Nature 

Prepares  us  plain  to  see 
How  very  well  worth  learning 

All  other  books  may  be. 


So  back  again  to  school,  dears, 

Vacation-time  is  done ; 
You've  had  a  merry  recess, 

With  lots  and  lots  of  fun. 
You've  been  like  colts  in  pasture, 

Unused  to  bit  and  rein, 
Now  steady,  ready,  children. 

It's  time  to  march  and  train. 

'Tis  only  dunces  loiter 

When  sounds  the  school-bell's  call, 
So  fall  in  ranks,  my  boys  and  girls, 

And  troop  in,  one  and  all ; 
For  school  is  very  pleasant. 

When,  after  lots  of  fun, 
Vacation  days  are  over, 

And  real  work's  begun. 

Margaret  E.  Samobtbr 


Success. 

That  is  best  which  most  inspires 

And  fills  the  soul  with  high  desires. 
Not  wealth,  but  welfare,  is  success ; 

Beneficence  life's  crown  must  bring, 
For  nothing  lives  but  righteousness, 

And  character  is  everything !  ' 

The  Question  Box, 

Frequent  inquiries  concerning  schools  and  educational  subjects  that 
come  to  the  Journal  have  led  us  to  establish  this  depattment. 

Realizing  that  many  teachers  are  remote  from  libraries  and  have  at 
hand  few  reference-books,  we  wish  to  be  helpful  to  them.  The 
JouBNAL  stands  always  ready  to  share  its  little  store  of  knowledge 
with  its  subscribers;  any  questions  directly  dealing  with  facts  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  teachers  will  be  cheerfully  answered  in  this  column. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  scope  of  the  department  will  admit  of 
no  personal  opinions  or  discussions  of  subjects. 

Address  all  communications  for  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
care  Southern  Educatioxal  Journal,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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desired  to  have  some  information  concerning  the  female  superintend- 
ents  of  schools  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Brent,  in  reply,  wrote  her  that  Virginia  was  very  far  behind 
the  times ;  that  the  women  taught  three  fourths  of  the  sohooh,  but  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  managemenL 


School  Board  Members. 

Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker:  "One  of  the  profound  mysteries  in 
this  world  is  the  marvelous  pyschological  change  that  comes  over  re- 
spectable laymen  when  they  are  elected  by  their  fellow-citizens  to 
serve  on  school  committees.  Persons  who  never  would  dream  of  su- 
perintending an  electric  plant,  managing  a  railroad,  building  a  bridge, 
leading  an  army,  or  commanding  a  ship,  enter  on  the  duties  of  a  school 
committee  with  the  astonishing  presumption  that  they  can  minister 
directly  to  the  welfare  of  children  with  safety,  mold  society  into  right 
living,  and  shape  the  destinies  of  a  nation  by  means  of  a  common  ed- 
ucation ;  that  they  can  make  courses  of  study,  select  teachers,  examine 
pupils,  and  manage  the  internal  and  pedagogical  affairs  of  a  school  sys- 
tem. This  prevailing  state  of  affairs  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were 
not  so  awfully  solemn.  The  presumption  of  school  boards  is  the  acute 
distress  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  culmination  of  bad  politics,  the  worst 
by-product  of  a  democratic  evolution.  For  this  presumption  millions 
in  money  are  wasted  every  year,  countless  children  suffer,  and  free 
government  is  imperiled." 

This  reminds  us  of  a  remark  of  Mark  Twain  :  "  First,  God  made 
idiots.  He  did  this  for  practice.  Then  he  made  school  boards.'^ 
When  a  man  of  ordinary  ability  is  quickly  transformed  into  an  ac- 
complished linguist,  botanist,  geologist,  or  psychologist  by  election  to 
a  school  board,  pray  God,  what's  the  use  of  our  ten  years'  curricula 
in  school  or  college? 


The  Gray  Children, 

The  truant  agent  appeared  one  day  to  tell  Miss  Ailing  that  she 
thought  her  an  angel ;  she  had  developed  a  soul. 

^^  My  own  I"  said  Miss  Ailing,  looking  a  little  offended. 

"  Yes,  you  never  before  knew  there  were  gray  children,  they  were 
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all  either  black  or  white.  You  were  just, — dreadfully  just ;  but  your 
justice  was  never  tempered  with  mercy;  now  it  is.  You  really  treat 
children  as  if  they  were  folks,  not  machines." 

Miss  Ailing  looked  thoughtful,  and  said  slowly,  ^'  I  think  you  are 
right.  I  told  my  mother  yesterday  I  had  begun  to  enjoy  teaching, 
and  the  children  were  so  much  more  interesting  than  those  I  had 
taught  before ;  but  I  see  the  change  was  in  me.  Thank  you !  " 
— Selected. 


Back  Affain  to  School. 


Back  again  to  school,  dean, 

Vacation  days  are  done, 
You 'to  had  your  share  of  frolic, 

And  lots  of  play  and  fun. 
You've  fished  in  many  a  brook,  dears, 

And  climbed  up  many  a  hill ; 
Now  back  again  to  school,  dears, 

To  study  with  a  will. 

We  all  can  work  the  better 

For  haTinff  a  holiday, 
For  playing  ball  and  tennis. 

And  riding  on  the  hay. 
The  great  old  book  of  liature 

Prepares  us  plain  to  see 
How  very  well  worth  learning 

All  other  books  may  be. 


So  back  again  to  school,  dears, 

Vacation-time  is  done ; 
You've  had  a  merry  recess, 

With  lots  and  lots  of  fun. 
You've  been  like  colts  in  pasture, 

Unused  to  bit  and  rein, 
Now  steady,  ready,  children. 

It's  time  to  march  and  train. 

'Tis  only  dunces  loiter 

When  sounds  the  school-bell's  call. 
So  fall  in  ranks,  my  boys  and  girls. 

And  troop  in,  one  and  all ; 
For  school  is  very  pleasant. 

When,  after  lots  of  fun. 
Vacation  days  are  over, 

And  real  work's  begun. 

Maroabbt  £.  Sangbtbr 


Success. 

That  is  best  which  most  inspires 

And  fills  the  soul  with  high  desires. 
Not  wealth,  but  welfare,  is  success ; 

Beneficence  life's  crown  must  bring. 
For  nothing  lives  but  righteousness, 

And  character  is  everything  I  ' 

The  Question  Box. 

Frequent  inquiries  concerning  schools  and  educational  subjects  that 
come  to  the  Journal  have  led  us  to  establish  this  depattment. 

Realizing  that  many  teachers  are  remote  from  libraries  and  have  at 
hand  few  rererence-books,  we  wish  to  be  helpful  to  them.  The 
Journal  stands  always  ready  to  share  its  little  store  of  knowledge 
with  its  subscribers;  any  questions  directly  dealing  with  facts  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  teachers  will  be  cheerfully  answered  in  this  column. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  scope  of  the  department  will  admit  of 
no  personal  opinions  or  discussions  of  subjects. 

Address  all  communications  for  this  department  to  Question  Box, 
care  Southern  Educational  Journal,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  WiLLim  A.  Allbv, 
Prinolpftl  of  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  Sohool. 


The  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  and  Elementary  School  will 
reopen  on  September  12  with  increased  facilities  for  carrying  out  its 
purpose  of  giving  to  pupils  the  most  practical,  and  in  every  way  most 
helpful,  educational  training. 

There  will  be  four  grades  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven  years ; 
each  group  of  children  being  provided  with  a  teacher,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  come  in  touch  with  each  child  in  her 
group^  to  know  the  individual  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  each, 
and  hence  to  fit  their  needs  in  the  arrangement  of  her  work. 

There  will  be  regular  periods  daily  devoted  to  the  general  subjects 
of  art,  music,  number,  nature,  study,  constructive  work,  physical 
culture,  and  by  the  older  group  to  composition,    writing  and  reading. 

Art  will  include  color-study,  sand-molding,  clay- modelling,  paper- 
cutting,  drawing  and  use  of  water  color.  The  musical,  aside  from 
the  daily  songs  in  chorus,  will  be  specialized  ear  training,  with  the  aid 
of  Gammet  Bells — an  instrument  most  highly  approved  by  the  best 
vocal  teachers  for  this  purpose.  Nature  study  will  comprise  the  ob- 
servation and  experiment  of  such  facts  and  phenomena  as  create  an 
appetite  for  the  later  study  of  geography  and  the  natural  sciences. 

Constructive  work  will  follow  somewhat  the  general  trend  of  the 
occupations  and  industries  of  primitive  people,  leading  to  an  active 
interest  in  people  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present. 

Through  the  channel  of  conversations,  stories  from  the  best  authors 
and  composition  work  it  is  the  aim  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  lit- 
erature. 

The  physical  culture  will  be  a  systematic  exercise  ot  body  and 
limb  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  child. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  convert  knowledge  into  experi- 
ence in  such  form  that  it  shall  conduce  to  right  living,  and  conse- 
quently be  of  more  value  than  any  weight  of  mere  information. 

Growth  in  character  necessitates  active  control  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical power,and  this  power  can  be  developed  only  by  constant  exercise. 

We  invite  our  friends  to  call  from  time  to  time  and  inspect  the 
progress  of  the  school. 


A  good  kindergarten  makes  it  easy  to  do  twice  as  much  for  the 
child  in  the  primary  school  as  could  be  done  for  the  tarae  child 
without  it. 
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LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT. 


A.  L.  A.  Motto: 
The  Best  Beading  far  the  Largest  Number  aJt  the  Least  Cost. 


Edited  bt  Anne  Wallace. 

The  modern  educator  must  be  well  equipped  if  he  would  keep 
abreast  with  modern  lines  of  thought.  A  normal  school  training  is- 
now  essential,  and  often  practical  experience  in  teaching,  in  addition^ 
is  required  of  applicants  for  positions  as  school  teachers.  This  spe- 
cialization is  not  peculiar  to  advanced  ideas  in  education,  but  in  every 
department  of  labor  the  skilled  machinician  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
untrained  laborer.  Nowhere  has  this  change  of  method  been  more- 
keenly  felt  than  in  library  administration.  80  rapidly  has  detail 
work  in  libraries  been  augmented  by  the  rapid  increase  in  circulation 
and  use  of  books  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  without  special  training  among 
the  assistants. 

To  meet  this  new  demand,  library  training  schools  and  classes  have 
been  established  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  aspirants  for  li- 
brary positions  can  now  secure  the  technical  training  necessary  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  library  assistant. 

The  following  paper  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  R. 
Cobb,  who  received  her  library  training  in  the  apprentice  class  of  the 
Carnegia  Library  of  Atlanta. 

TECHNICAL   TRAINING    IN   LIBRARY   WORK. 

For  one  who  has  not  yet  finished  her  novitiate  to  essay  this  subject 
may  seem  over-bold;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
that  so  recent  a  convert  to  technical  training  should  lift  her  voice  in 
its  favor. 

The  demand  for  technical  training  in  library,  as  in  all  specialized 
work,  increases  with  each  year;  it  has  become  a  recognized  essential 
to  the  successful  operation  of  a  large  library,  and  is  a  great  econo- 
mizer of  time  and  nerves  if  the  library  be  a  small  one.  When  qual- 
ification is  made  the  basis  of  library  oppointment  the  administration 
finds   itself  happily  relieved  from  much  political  and  social  pressure. 

A  library  is  ideal  in  the  degree  that  it  is  effectual,  and  to  be  effec- 
tual and  economical  in  its  administaation,  the  librarian  and  staff  must 
be  efficient.  In  no  line  is  efficiency  inborn  :  it  can  be  acquired  only 
by  study,  and  perfected  by  practical  experience. 

This  steadily  increasing  demand  for  trained  labor  has  given  birtb 
to  a  number  of  schools,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  teach  library  science. 
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Forestallinii:  the  trainingy  there  must  be,  in  addition  to  education, 
executive  ability,  tact,  human  sympathy,  and  the  power  to  estimate 
people  and  a  situation  ;  now,  as  a  crown  to  all  this,  must  be  worn  the 
*^  library  spirit,"  which,  interpreted,  is  devotion  to  the  work  to  the 
point  of  total  self-furgetfulness.  Emerson,  in  his  spiritual  laws,  gives 
the  key  to  success  along  this  line. 

Classification  is  the  corner-stone  of  library  science ;  the  catalogue  is  its 
backbone  ;  the  reference  department,  its  heart  and  soul.  The  deli- 
cate, skilled  touch  of  the  trained  librarian  is  indispensable  in  these 
three  fields. 

Classification  brings  together  books  bearing  on  the  same  subject, 
and  side  by  side  with  books  treating  of  allied  subjects,  while  its  ex- 
pansive quality  admits  of  new  books  being  introduced  where  their 
subject  matter  would  naturally  place  them. 

The  dictionary  card  catalogue  is  a  boon  the  value  of  which,  the 
reading  public  is  not  slow  to  appreciate.  In  it  author,  subject  and 
title  card,  each  bearing  the  call  number  of  the  book  which  it  repre- 
sents, also  cards  of  cross-reference  from  one  subject  to  another  and 
irom  one  form  of  name  to  another,  are  alphabetically  arranged.  In- 
stead of  reading  the  titles  of  shelves  full  of  books,  till  your  spirit  is 
weary  and  your  ardor  dampened,  in  search  of  the  book  you  desire 
and  cannot  find,  consult  the  card  catalogue  which  science  has  evolved. 
Here  one  finds  not  only  the  subject  matter  one  is  looking  for,  but 
cross-references  showing  all  the  connecting*  lines  between  related  sub- 
jects, thus  opening  up  broad  fields  of  possible  research.  The  shelf- 
list,  which  is  also  a  classed  catalogue,  being  arranged  numerically  ae- 
cording  to  the  number  assigned  in  classification,  is  useful  chiefly  in 
taking  inventory  of  stock. 

Instruction  in  the  reference  department,  where  there  is  less  tech- 
nicality, is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  library  training. 
The  ready  use  of  indexes,  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  manuals,  etc., 
facilitates  research  to  a  surprising  degree  in  a  search  for  material, 
what  the  unskilled  would  be  hours  in  hunting  down,  the  trained  at- 
tendant, bringing  into  use  her  knowledge  of  reference  books,  secures 
in  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  ignorance  of  people,  otherwise  well 
iuformed,  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  administrators  of  a 
library.  For  example,  our  local  press  suggests  that,  in  order  to  have 
the  library  onen  on  holidays,  ''a  needy  gentleman  of  refinement  and 
bookish  taste"  be  installed  on  such  days  as  librarian.  Keeping  the 
library  open  on  holidays  is  a  good  idea  and  should  be  inaugurated; 
not  so  the  *^  needy  gentleman,"  whose  qualifications  for  librarianship 
are  ^^  refinement  and  bookish  taste."  Instate  the  same  individual  in 
the  office  of  a  busy  lawyer,  in  the  event  of  the   latter's  absence,  and 
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note  the  result.  The  two  cases  are  parallel.  That  one  is  '^  bookish '' 
is  Dot  prime  facte  evidence  that  one  will  make  a  good  librarian. 

Further  illustrating  the  ignorance  of  librarv  methods^  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  the  librarian  was  asked  the  other  day,  by  a  man  of  rec^ 
ognized  culture,  how  many  card  catalogues  her  staff  had  made,  saying 
be  would  be  obliged  to  her  if  she  would  kindly  send  him  one.  When 
told  that  the  one  begun  last  August  was  not  yet  completed,  and  that 
it  had  already  cost  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  he  was  shocked  into 
silence,  and,  doubtless,  deems  the  force  unpardonably  slow,  and  some- 
body culpably  wasteful  of  city  funds.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  this 
card  catalogue  is  a  permanent  affiiir.  Once  made,  it  is  for  all  time, 
cards  being  inserted  as  books  are  added  to  the  library.  It  is  the  only 
catalogue  that  can  be  kept  up  to  date. 

Training,  by  means  of  an  apprenticeship,  is  the  one  with  which  I, 
personally,  am  most  familiar,  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  kind  of  train- 
ing is  not  without  its  advantages.  An  apprenticeship,  in  any  line, 
means  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  It  is  encouraging  to 
the  apprentice  to  note  cases  where  railroad  magnates  began  as  brake- 
men,  or  how  great  manufacturers  and  inventors  once  turned  a  wheel 
or  operated  a  spindle,  for  the  road  to  learning,  through  an  appren- 
ship  is  tedious  and  prosaic,  but  none  the  less  sure  of  its  goal. 

Librarianship  has  not  yet  taken  the  place  among  the  scholarly  pro- 
fessions which  the  future  is  sure  to  assign  it. 


God  sends  great  angels  in  our  sore  dismay, 
But  little  ones  go  in  and  out  all  day. 

— Frederick  Langhridge, 


**  He  showed  her  things  of  the  mountain,  things  in  the  sky,  things 
in  the  pools  and  streams  wherever  they  went.  He  did  better  than 
tell  her  about  them,  he  made  her  see  them,  and  then  the  things  them- 
selves told  her." — George  McDonald. 

''You  are  like  a  book  that  God  has  begun,  and  I  am  to  help  him 
go  on  with  it,  and  I  must  learn  what  he  has  written  already  before  I 
know  what  to  do  next.  '  But  surely  you  know  what  a  boy  is  without 
learning  me. '  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  because  I  have  read 
one  or  two  books,  I  must  know  every  book,  for  the  one  is  a  book  and 
the  other  is  a  book.  To  know  one  boy  helps  to  understand  another, 
but  it  does  not  make  one  understand  another.  Every  boy  is  a  new 
boy  diJBTerent  from  every  other  boy  born  before  or  after  him.  Every 
one  has  to  be  understood.  .  .  I  think  I  am  fit  to  be  your  tutor, 
for  I  know  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  any  boy,  so  I  am  the  less 
likely  to  fancy  I  understand  him  when  I  do  not." — George  McDonald. 
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Among  the  Books. 

Child  Life  Readers.  The  Maomillan  Company,  66  Fifth  avenue^ 
New  York. 

This  is  a  set  of  readers  that  is  certain  to  be  immediately  popular^ 
There  is  everything  to  recommend  them.  The  authors,  Etta  Austin 
Blaisdell,  supervisor  of  schools,  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell,  are  already  favorably  known  to  the  educational  public,  and 
in  editing  this  series  of  readers,  they  and  the ,  publishers  have  put 
teachers  and  children  under  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  first  of  the  series,  "The  Child  Life  Primer"  (price,  25cts.),  is 
prepared  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  reading-book  for  the  very 
youngest  children.  The  illustrations  are  all  colored  and  the  book  is 
one  to  delight  the  heart  of  the  tiny  tot.  One  excellent  feature  is  the 
washable  cover,  provided  with  a  forethought  of  the  dirty,  sticky  little 
hands  ot  some  future  owner. 

"  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Table'^  (price,  35cts.)  is  the  second  in  the 
series.  The  worth  of  this  I  have  practically  tested.  I  gave  it  to  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  a  little  girl  of  seven,  who  is  rich  in  many  beauti- 
ful books.  Later  when  I  asked  her  how  she  liked  my  present,  she 
exclaimed  ectatically,  "Oh,  it  is  the  best  of  all  my  books,''  and  noth- 
ing would  do  but  that  I  listen  to  the  story  of  Bed  Riding  Hood  and 
Silver  Locks  and  Chicken  Little  and  Hiawatha,  and  then  she  recited 
all  the  poems — the  charming  child-verses  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
"But  why  did  you  learn  all  of  these  off  by  heart?"  I  asked.  "Why 
they  were  so  beautiful  I  just  couldn't  help  it,"  the  little  maid  replied* 

The  third  of  the  series,  "  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands"  (price  36cts.),. 
is  not  so  much  to  my  liking.  Indeed,  I  would  find  fault  with  it  if  my 
delight  in  the  other  books  of  the  series  did  not  make  me  feel  that  not 
liking  this  argued  something  wrong  in  me  rather  than  with  the  book. 
However,  my  young  friends  do  not  like  it  any  better  than  I  do. 
Young  America  has  a  healthy  aversion  to  instruction  in  the  guise  of 
fiction.  No  sugar-coated  pills  for  them.  They  will  take  their  history 
and  geography  straight  and  their  stories  straight. 

Now  the  aim  of  this  series  of  readers  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
the  child  something  to  read  that  he  will  enjoy  reading — to  cultivate 
a  hve  of  reading.  This  is  the  proper  aim  for  every  series  of  readers. 
"Child  Life  in  Many  Lands"  would  make  excellent  supplementary 
reading  in  connection  with  the  work  in  geography  and  history;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  its  place  could  be  better  taken  iu  this  series  by  some- 
thing that  the  child  would  more  delight  to  read. 

What  I  mean  will  be  at  once  understood  in  taking  up  the  fourth  of 
the  readers,  Child  Life  in  LitercUure  (Price,  40cts.).     There  the  child 
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18  given  the  best  literatare  selectioQS  from  the  classic  work  of  Lewis 
Carroll,  Charles  Kingsley,  Juliana  Horatio  Ewing,  George  Eliot 
and  Charles  Dickens.  The  child  is  introduced  to  brain  children  of 
these  authors  and  rapturously  greets  Alice,  Tom,  Maggie,  Jacknaper 
and  Tiny  Tim.  This  fourth  book  is  well  calculated  to  foster  in  the 
child  that  love  of  reading  that  shall  be  his  passport  into  the  world  of 
books  and  make  him  an  inheritor  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the  race. 

English  Composition  and  Literature,  by  W.  F.  Webster.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.     90  cents  net. 

To  the  high  school  teacher  of  English,  in  the  midst  of  his  many 
tribulations  in  trying  to  teach  the  American  youth  how  to  express 
himself  in  his  mother  tongue  with  simplicity  and  force,  this  book  of 
Mr.  Webster's  comes  as  a  strong  helper  in  the  time  of  trial.  The  best 
modern  idears  on  the  teaching  of  English  have  found  no  abler  expo- 
nent than  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  book  admirably  sets  forth  an  ideal 
plan  for  studying  rhetoric  and  literature  in  combination.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  old-time  Rhetorics  discarded  and  this  book  used  in- 
stead. We  are  sure  that  the  change  would  result  in  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  written  English  of  our  young  men  and  women. 

Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 
York.     Price,  65cts. 

It  is  a  particularly  opportune  time,  as  Mr.  Adam  Singleton,  who 
has  selected  these  stories,  points  out,  to  issue  a  school  edition  of  The 
Arabian  Nights,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  American  children  of  this 
generation  are  destined  in  the  next  to  be  rulers  of  alien  peoples.  In 
the  Philippines  are  some  two  million  people  who  are  governed  by  Mo- 
hammedan law  and  custom.  There  is  no  better  way  to  realize  the 
ideas  of  any  nation  than  to  know  its  literature,  and  whoever  has  read 
the  Aiabian  Nights  has  made  a  long  step  toward  the  comprehension 
of  Moslem  law  and  custom.  This  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  why 
this  book  should  find  a  place  in  the  school  library.  Moreover,  the 
selection  of  stories  is  carefully  made,  the  book  is  illustrated  and  the 
press  work  excellent.  But  the  main  reason  for  the  book's  having  a 
place  in  the  school  library  is  that  these  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nighta 
have  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  imaginative  life  of  the 
child,  and  cruel  indeed  is  the  fate  of  that  boy  or  girl  who  has  never 
come  under  the  spell  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment. 


No  teacher  can  aiBTord  not  to  read  professionally  every  week  of  the 
school  year.  The  brightest  teacher  will  get  **  left "  if  she  does  not 
keep  step  with  the  profession  through  reading. 


No   person   has  so   great  need  of    being  a   good  reader  as   the 
teacher. 
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Among  the  Books. 

Child  Life  Readers,  The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  avenue^ 
New  York. 

This  is  a  set  of  readers  that  is  certaiu  to  be  immediately  popular. 
There  is  everything  to  recommend  them.  The  authors,  Etta  Austin 
Blaisdell,  supervisor  of  schools,  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell,  are  already  favorably  known  to  the  educational  public,  and 
in  editing  this  series  of  readers,  they  and  the, publishers  have  put 
teachers  and  children  under  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  first  of  the  series,  "The  Child  Life  Primer"  (price,  25ct8.),  is 
prepared  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  reading-book  for  the  very 
youngest  children.  The  illustrations  are  all  colored  and  the  book  is 
one  to  delight  the  heart  of  the  tiny  tot.  One  excellent  feature  is  the 
washable  cover,  provided  with  a  forethought  of  the  dirty,  sticky  little 
hands  ot  some  future  owner. 

"  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Table"  (price,  35cts.)  is  the  second  in  the 
series.  The  worth  of  this  I  have  practically  tested.  I  gave  it  to  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  a  little  girl  of  seven,  who  is  rich  in  many  beauti* 
ful  books.  Later  when  I  asked  her  how  she  liked  my  present,  she 
exclaimed  ectatically,  "Oh,  it  is  the  best  of  all  my  books,"  and  noth- 
ing would  do  but  that  I  listen  to  the  story  of  Bed  Riding  Hood  and 
Silver  Locks  and  Chicken  Little  and  Hiawatha,  and  then  she  recited 
all  the  poems — the  charming  child-verses  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
"But  why  did  you  learn  all  of  these  off  by  heart?"  I  asked.  "Why 
they  were  so  beautiful  I  just  couldn't  help  it,"  the  little  maid  replied. 

The  third  of  the  series,  "  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands"  (price  36cts.),. 
is  not  so  much  to  my  liking.  Indeed,  I  would  find  fault  with  it  if  my 
delight  in  the  other  books  of  the  series  did  not  make  me  feel  that  not 
liking  this  argued  something  wrong  in  me  rather  than  with  the  book. 
However,  my  young  friends  do  not  like  it  any  better  than  I  do. 
Young  America  has  a  healthy  aversion  to  instruction  in  the  guise  of 
fiction.  No  sugar-coated  pills  for  them.  They  will  take  their  history 
and  geography  straight  and  their  stories  straight. 

Now  the  aim  of  this  series  of  readers  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
the  child  something  to  read  that  he  will  enjoy  reading — to  cultivate 
a  love  of  reading.  This  is  the  proper  aim  for  every  series  of  readers. 
"Child  Life  in  Many  Lands"  would  make  excellent  supplementary 
reading  in  connection  with  the  work  in  geography  and  history;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  its  place  could  be  better  taken  iu  this  series  by  some- 
thing that  the  child  would  more  delight  to  read. 

What  I  mean  will  be  at  once  understood  in  taking  up  the  fourth  of 
the  readers,  Child  Life  in  Literature  (Price,  40cts.).     There  the  child 
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18  given  the  best  literature  seleotioQS  from  the  classic  work  of  Lewis 
Carroll,  Charles  Kingsley,  Jaliana  Horatio  Ewing,  George  Eliot 
and  Charles  Dickens.  The  child  is  introduced  to  brain  children  of 
these  authors  and  rapturously  greets  Alice,  Tom,  Maggie,  Jacknaper 
and  Tiny  Tim.  This  fourth  book  is  well  calculated  to  foster  in  the 
child  that  love  of  reading  that  shall  be  his  passport  into  the  world  of 
books  and  make  him  an  inheritor  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the  race. 

English  Composition  and  Literature,  by  W.  F.  Webster.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.     90  cents  net. 

To  the  high  school  teacher  of  English,  in  the  midst  of  his  many 
tribulations  in  trying  to  teach  the  American  youth  how  to  express 
himself  in  his  mother  tongue  with  simplicity  and  force,  this  book  of 
Mr.  Webster^s  comes  as  a  strong  helper  in  the  time  of  trial.  The  best 
modern  idears  on  the  teaching  of  English  have  found  no  abler  expo* 
nent  than  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  book  admirably  sets  forth  an  ideal 
plan  for  studying  rhetoric  and  literature  in  combination.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  old-time  Rhetorics  discarded  and  this  book  used  in- 
stead. We  are  sure  that  the  change  would  result  in  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  written  English  of  our  young  men  and  women. 

Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 
York.     Price,  65cts. 

It  is  a  particularly  opportune  time,  as  Mr.  Adam  Singleton,  who 
has  selected  these  stories,  points  out,  to  issue  a  school  edition  of  The 
Arabian  Nights,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  American  children  of  this 
generation  are  destined  in  the  next  to  be  rulers  of  alien  peoples.  In 
the  Philippines  are  some  two  million  people  who  are  governed  by  Mo- 
hammedan law  and  custom.  There  is  no  better  way  to  realize  the 
ideas  of  any  nation  than  to  know  its  literature,  and  whoever  has  read 
the  Aiabian  Nights  has  made  a  long  step  toward  the  comprehension 
of  Moslem  law  and  custom.  This  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  why 
this  book  should  find  a  place  in  the  school  library.  Moreover,  the 
selection  of  stories  is  carefully  made,  the  book  is  illustrated  and  the 
press  work  excellent.  But  the  main  reason  for  the  book's  having  a 
place  in  the  school  library  is  that  these  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nighta 
have  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  imaginative  life  of  the 
child,  and  cruel  indeed  is  the  fate  of  that  boy  or  girl  who  has  never 
come  under  the  spell  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment. 

No  teacher  can  afford  not  to  read  professionally  every  week  of  the 
school  year.  The  brightest  teacher  will  get  *'  left "  if  she  does  not 
keep  step  with  the  profession  through  reading. 


No   person   has  so   great  need  of   being  a  good  reader  a 
teacher. 
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With  the  Magazines. 

The  CoUegiate  and  Educational  articles  that  appear  r^ga^rly  in  The  De- 
iinecUor  from  the  pen  of  Carolyn  Halated  are  Ikr  more  than  newsy  chit-chat. 
They  have  the  serious  intention  of  either  informing  the  outer  world  regard- 
ing purposeful  developments  in  college  methods,  or  of  aiding  the  student  to 
be  more,  to  do  more,  and  to  get  more  than  appears  on  the  surfkce  of  college 
life.  Her  September  contribution  consists  of  "Suggestions  to  the  New 
Btudent.^'  It  is  wise  and  can  be  read  with  profit  by  the  new,  to  whom  all 
things  collegiate  are  novel,  and  by  the  old  student,  for  whom  the  early  expe- 
riences of  collegiate  life  are  becoming  mere  hazy  memories. 

Dean  Farrar,  of  Canterbury,  England,  contributes  an  important  and  sug- 
^gestive  article  to  the  September  Magazine  number  of  The  Outlook  called 
'*  Theological  Changes  of  View  in  Englapd."  ($3  a  year.  The  Outlook  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

The  September  number  of  The  IntemcUional  Monthly  contains  several  arti- 
cles of  surpassing  and  timely  interest.  Noticeable  among  these  is  ''The  Ex- 
pansion of  Russia :  Problems  of  the  East  and  Problems  of  the  Far  East," 
written  by  the  great  historian  of  Russia,  M.  Alfted  Rambaud,*  whose  three 
volume  '^History  of  Russia,''  published  in  1883,  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy.  That  work  has  remained  the  chief  authority  upon  Russia,  and 
has  been  translated  into  English.  The  present  article,  *'  Expansion  of  Rus- 
sia,'' therefore  may  justly  be  considered  as  bringing  Russian  history  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  Russian 
policy  in  the  East.  The  article  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Russia.    It  is  timely,  vigorous,  and  authoritative. 

Health' (hUture  for  September  is  an  exceptionally  valuable  issue  of  this 
practical  hygienic  Journal.  This  publication  should  have  a  wide  circulation 
among  teachers,  for  there  is  no  class  of  people  who  more  fully  realize  the 
importance  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  It  is  issued  monthly  at  $1 .00 
B  year  or  JO  cents  a  number.  Address,  Health'CuUure^  503  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

A  very  appreciative  sketch  of  the  Southern  poet,  Sidney  Lanier,  is  to  be 
found  in  Modem  Culture  Magcudne  for  September.  Modem  Culture  Publish- 
ing Company,  Caxton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  Nicholas  has  always  been  the  teachers'  fHend.  She  has  known,  this 
long  while,  that  for  supplementary  reading  there  was  nothing  equal  to  it ; 
nothing  that  would  so  hold  the  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls,  big  and 
little ;  nothing  that  could  be  so  opportunely  introduced  when  the  children 
were  tired  or  a  crisis  was  to  be  avoided ;  nothing  that  would  so  further  the 
«nd  of  all  her  teachings,  to  foster  in  the  children  a  love  of  good  reading. 
And  now  St,  Nicholas  comes  to  her  aid  again,  and  when  she  is  perplexed 
as  to  how  to  take  up  the  work  in  nature  study  the  magazine  inaugurates  a 
new  department  dealing  with  this  very  subject  that  is  full  of  suggestion  for 
her  as  well  as  of  the  unfailing  interest  for  the  children.  That  school  is  to 
be  pitied  indeed  that  never  sees  a  copy  of  St,  Nicholas. 


AJ^Ic 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  efficient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  languor 
and  exhaustion,  so  common 
in  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill- 
ness it  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic,  giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Takei  before  retiring,  qvlete  the 
■erves  and  inducee  refreehieg  elcep. 


Sold  by  Druggists. 

Oesolne  bears  name  Hobsford's 
on  the  wrapper. 


B.^.««M-  B>a»k  B««H  Ledgers, 

■  K  I IITI  If  11  Journals,  Cash  Books, 

■  WM  i  III  ff.|B"^<iing>  FJectrotyping 

'  etc.,  etc.,  of 

Tbe  FranUln  Printing  &  PablL<dilng  Co., 

CIBO.  W.  HABBISON,  Manager 
CbfiMitt  ihem  b^ore  placing  jfour  orden: 


cured  without  pain. 
No  knife  used.  Cure 
gua  r  a  n  t  e  e  d.  80 
years  experience. 
Sanitarium  for  those 
■^^^■^■^■^■^■^■■in  last  stages.  Send 
for  tree  book.  Address,  Bslleyisw  San- 
JTAKIUM,  tielleview,  Florida. 


Vertical  Writing 

Made  easv  iby  iuslng  my  Patent  Pen,  the  only- 
genuine  Vertical  Writer. 

Highly  recommended  by  B.  C.  Mills.  A. 
Backus  and  F.  L.  Haeberle,  our  best  authors 
on  Vertical  Writing. 

Regular  price  91.00  per  gross.  To  introduce 
my  pen,  the  Vertical  Wnter,  quickly,  I  will, 
for  a  limited  time,  supply  them  at  60  cent8j>er 
gross.    Order  at  once.  Be  sure  to  mention  toe- 

SOUTHBBN  BnUCATIONAL  JOUBMAL. 

IG.  BEReilANN.  1318  Fifth  St.,Fortlladlion,  Iowa 


Carok  Teuhers'  Jomsil 


A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  EDUCATION. 

Contrlbatlons  from  Leading  South  Carolina 
and  other  Southern  Teachers.  M  large  pages, 
sipedal  Features  of  forth-coming  issues :  A  lerles 
of  Articles  on  the  Klndergarien,  by  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Lining,  Charleston,  8.  C;  Studies  In  Literary 
Masterpieces,  by  the  Teachers  of  English  in  the 
Colleges  of  the  state.  50  Ontai  a  Y^nr.  Low 
enough,  but  made  still  lower  by  our  Club  Bates 
and  Bpeoial  c^iTeis.   Send  for  Sample  Copies. 

GAROUNA  TEACRERS'  JOURNAL, 

Lancaster,  8.  C 


TRAININa  SCHOOL  FOR 
TEACHERS 

Jnd  Regular  Academic  Course 

FROM— 

KINDERGARTEN  TO  COLLEGE 
Opens  October  7,  igoo 

CHICAGO  INSTITUTE 

Academic  and  Pedagogic 

CoL.  Francis  W.  Parker.  Preside«. 
Wilbur  S.  Jackmam,  Dean. 

Professional  and   Academic    Training    Schoo!  for 

Teachers^  and  Academic  School  for  Children 

and  Toutb  between  the  ages  of  four 

and  eighteen, 

A  large  library,  thoroughly  equipped  museum,  lab- 
oratories, and  workshops  anord  unusual  facilities  lot 
work  in  all  departments. 

Location  convenient  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  adjacent  to  Lincoln  Park,  with  its  Botanical, 
Horticultural  and  Zoological  Gardens. 

Excellent  accommodations  for  board  and  lodging  in 
the  vicinity  of  th'  school  can  be  had  by  those  coming 
from  out  of  town.    For  further  particulars,  address 

Director,  603  Marquettb  Bldg.  CHICAGO,  ILLi- 
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BRADLEY  STANDARD  WATER  COLORS. 

OUR  PAINTS  SPREAD  SMOOTHLY  AND  THE 
COLORS  ARE  RICH  AND  BRILLIANT 


Little  Artists'  Complete  Outfit — a  mix- 
ing palette  with  its  seven  pans  filled 
with  semi-moist  colors,  with  a  ccood 
brush  and  handle,  each  16cts.  Posu 
age,  8  CIS. 

Water  Colors,  four  large  cakes  in  a  box 
— Red,  Yellow.  Blue  and  Gray.  Fer 
Box,  20  cts. 

Standard  Water  Colors,  dry,  in  cakes, 
eight  cakes  in  a  box — six  Stan«1ards 
and  two  Grays.     Fer  Box,  36  cts. 


Standard  Water  Colors,  semi-moUt,  in 

pans,  eight  pans  in  a  box,  same  colon 

as  above.    Per  Box.  85  cts. 
Standard  Water  Colors,  moist,  in  tubes. 

made  in  the  26  colors.    Per  Tube, 

10  cU. 
Japanese    School     Brushes,     bamboo 

handles.    Fer  Doz.,  60.    Fostaee,  6c. 
Artists'    Camel-hair  Brushes,  No.   6, 

wooden  handles.     Per  Dox.,  75  ota. 

Postage,  8  cts. 


WRITE  TO  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  INFORMATION  OF 


MANUAL  TRAINING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIAL. 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  AND  AIDS. 

DRAWING  PAPER  AND 
SUPPLIES. 


KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL, 
BOOKS  AND  FURNITURE. 


E.  E. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

CLARK,  Mgr. Grand  Building.  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Solicitor  of  Patents 

AND  ^ 

Mechanical  Expert. 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  PATENTS.  DESIGNS.  TRADE 

MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS  SECURED. 

Investigations  and  opinions  regarding  novelty  and  patentability  of  deviees, 

*    and  scope,  validity  and  infringement  of  patents. 
Consultation  with  manufactarers  regarding  mechanical  problems. 
Assistance  in  patent  matters  to  Attorneys  in  general  practice. 
Expert  testimony  in  patent  litigation. 

*     Eighteen  years  practice  in  Chicago. 

Member  of  the  Chicago  Patent  Law  Association. 
Associate  in  Washington. 


East  Tennessee  National  Bank  Building, 

KNOXVILLE,  -        TENNESSEE. 


faculty: 

WILLETTB  A.  ALLBN.  PBlirciPAL, 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Kladeigartnln?. 
HAROARET  M.  COOK,  Mothen'  and  8. 8.Conne8.  


LLEWELBN  D.  800TT,  Sdende. 


TEUHERS' CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOdtTION 

894  ASHLAND  AVENUE. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y - 


Weitern  OflloB, 
ThsAndltoriun.  Chloigo.lir. 

EiMbliabed  IBM.  Potltloiu  ailed,  4,«00.  Seeka 
Uacben  ambillou'  for  (dvuicsaent  rmtber 
Unn  tbose  wllbont  poti  loni.  One  Im 
regUlen  in  botb  otBcei. 


HORELAND  NURSERIES. 

Frull-tre«.ani<e*liic*,  amkllFralt  PUdH. 
R0K>.  BnlM,  etc.  Lftrgc  ftuortment  of  wlectod 
Tarletlei  trae  lo  nunc,  cleui  ibd  bealthr-  Or- 
deniolldted  lor  ngit  fill  dgllTerlcs.  Place  jonr 
orden  now  wblls  ilocl  li  full.  Fint  oome,  tint 
■erred.  Prel.rt  to  deal  direct  wllh  the  pl&nten. 
NoiRenUwiDled.  CaUlnsneiibd  i  lice-llitlraa. 
Addren  JAMES  OURETOH. 

Moraland.  0«. 


TO  THE  DEAF. 


A  ilob  lidy,  cnred  of  ber  DMfnMi  uid  Noim 
lo  Ibe  head  br  l>r.  Nlrhol-ion'a  AitlBclal  Bai 
Droma,  gare  SIO.OOO  to  hit  laalftuM,  M 
ihat  dear  peopl*  noabla  to  prooore  tbs  Far 
Dmmi  mar  bave  tbem  Ires.  AddnM  Vo. 
120W'C.  Tbe  Nlcbolnon  Initltale,  780,  Blgtb 
Aveone,  New  Toik,  U.  H.  A. 


Sheridan  Teachers'  teency. 


KBtabllahed  Reputation.  Seventh 


Alii  attiMtrt  honorabli  nutmt  of 
imbtrt.  Coven  entire  Bonch.  Doe* 

M.  SHERIDAN,  Manager, 
6REENW0OO,  S.  C. 
WE    HAV€    THE     VACANCIES     AND    WANT    TEACHERS    TO     FILL     THEII. 

bAlar  TauVwumon'oT  wiMi  (o  abcals  a  pUo*  Td  anothalooilltT.«TOBi jwritlon 
lDtan*tofindaaEup(MH  itaf  itraoc  reeordi 
CINTHAL  TEACHEftr  flUIEAU.  (EOW.  C.  DIXON),  ' 


ALKAHEST  LYCEUM  SYSTEM. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

1.  Bb*m one- hall  theooatot  pUlform  MtneUoiu. 

3.  Briugi  the  mMler  mlndi  of  (he  agi  tor  tb>  lint  lima  In  rcKch  of  ths  towoi. 

1.  PuTnlihM  in  orpmliei,  or  payi  wme  one  In  cha  pUca  to  organJic. 

i,  01  rat  a  hl(h-olw<  SoalliarD  muuln*  free  lo  (he  Iraeuio  mambert. 


Some  Attractions  for  Next  Season. 


UfantAil A  teacher,  or  other  lofloentlal  penon,  ta  oisai 

ffffalllOll month's  S&LAKY  far  a  WEEK'S  WORK.     Oo 


lie  a  LTeeDm  at  home. 


food  luminer  work  lor  taachan 


SYGLEJaiFREE 

WTA  OEMrm  JtOWAMOE. 


4  aDd  <ra  VUl  par  aU^nir^  chuvaa 

Mnple  prtM  of   9lO±SV 

It.  WaanJUOLrsiTEnSTOLB 
sr  a  lampLa  wlwel  at  t£u  low  prtafi 
B  f  If  r  In  aaah  town  to  repnaaat  aa 
»,HMor»lnctiilaaiea,t«tMh.  Bat 
la  caMivatcd  Xavla  bnbaaad  UHar— 
Him  till  Imat  n"liifl!l!?*¥li5Hilirriil 


—  ^'^wdaja   WaDeadonaparvfui 
UilUm  in  trade  ohlS  «• 


'  J.  L.  MEAD  OYGLE  COMPMf,  ouomgo,  m. 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Tk  i.)f  \    r^  i''.ri\T:o»<S. 


Tt^e  ^outlyerQ  FdiJ(;atiopal JhcranT^H- 

Vol.  13.  ATLANTA.  GA.,  OCTOBER,  1900.  No.  12. 

PUBLISHED  IN  THB  INTEREST  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH, 
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EMILY  8.  HARRISON,  EDITOR. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  ONE   DOLLAR  PER  ANNUM,   IN  ADVANCE.    Trial  SUBflCRlFTioil 
Four  Months  for  25c.  in  Stamps.    To  Clubs  of  FItq.  14.00.  To  Clubs  of  Ten,  S7.&0. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT, 

EDITED    BY    HON.    G.    R.    GLENN. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  State  School  Commissioner. 

^  Gentlemen : — Permit  me  to  place  at  the  head  of  this  report  an  ex- 
tract from  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia, 
December  22,  183  J : 

**  Your  committee  feel  warranted  in  considering  the  subject  of  edu- 
<!ation  the  noblest  and  most  important  that  can  engage  the  attention 
of  the  law  giver.  It  lies,  in  truth,  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  social 
system.  It  affects  not  only  the  individual  happiness,  the  character 
^nd  the  usefulness  of  those  who  are  its  objects,  but  it  exerts  a  most 
powerful  and  irresistible  influence  upon  the  government,  the  laws  and 
tlbe  liberties  of  communities.  No  nation,  when  the  majority  of  the 
people  is  well  educated,  can  remain  enslaved ;  no  nation,  when  the 
great  mass  is  ignorant,  can  retain  its  freedom.  In  proportion  to  the 
general  intelligence  will  be  the  force,  the  wealth  and  the  influence  of  the 
State;  and  the  State  will  be  respected  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  in- 
structed talent  it  can  bring  into  its  negotiations." 
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Forestallin^r  tbe  traioing,  there  must  be,  io  addition  to  educatiooy 
executive  ability,  tact,  human  sympathy^  and  the  power  to  estimate 
people  and  a  situation  ;  now,  as  a  crown  to  all  this,  must  be  worn  the 
**  library  spirit/'  which,  interpreted,  is  devotion  to  the  work  to  the 
point  of  total  self-fbrgetfulness.  Emerson,  in  his  spiritual  laws,  gives 
the  key  to  success  along  this  line. 

Classification  is  the  corner-stone  of  library  science ;  the  catalogue  is  its 
backbone  ;  the  reference  department,  its  heart  and  soul.  The  deli- 
cate, skilled  touch  of  the  trained  librarian  is  indispensable  in  these 
three  fields. 

Classification  brings  together  books  bearing  on  the  same  subject, 
and  side  by  side  with  books  treating  of  allied  subjects,  while  its  ex- 
pansive quality  admits  of  new  books  being  introduced  where  their 
subject  matter  would  naturally  place  them. 

The  dictionary  card  catalogue  is  a  boon  the  value  of  which,  the 
reading  public  is  not  slow  to  appreciate.  In  it  author,  subject  and 
title  card,  each  bearing  the  call  number  of  the  book  which  it  repre- 
sents, also  cards  of  cross-reference  from  one  subject  to  another  and 
from  one  form  of  name  to  another,  are  alphabetically  arranged.  In- 
stead of  reading  the  titles  of  shelves  full  of  books,  till  your  spirit  is 
weary  and  your  ardor  dampened,  in  search  of  the  book  you  desire 
and  cannot  find,  consult  the  card  catalogue  which  science  has  evolved. 
Here  one  finds  not  only  the  subject  matter  one  is  looking  for,  but 
cross-references  showing  all  the  connecting"  lines  between  related  sub- 
jects, thus  opening  up  broad  fields  of  possible  research.  The  shelf- 
list,  which  is  also  a  classed  catalogue,  being  arranged  numerically  ae- 
cording  to  the  number  assigned  in  classification,  is  useful  chiefly  in 
taking  inventory  of  stock. 

Instruction  in  the  reference  department,  where  there  is  less  tech- 
nicality, is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  library  training. 
The  ready  use  of  indexes,  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  manuals,  etc., 
facilitates  research  to  a  surprising  degree  in  a  search  for  material, 
what  the  unskilled  would  be  hours  in  hunting  down,  the  trained  at- 
tendant, bringing  into  use  her  knowledge  of  reference  books,  secures 
in  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  astonishing  to  note  the  ignorance  of  people,  otherwise  well 
iuformed,  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  administrators  of  a 
library.  For  example,  our  local  press  suggests  that,  in  order  to  have 
tlie  library  open  on  holidays,  ''a  needy  gentleman  of  refinement  and 
bookish  taste"  be  installed  on  such  days  as  librarian.  Keeping  the 
library  open  on  holidays  is  a  good  idea  and  should  be  inaugurated; 
not  so  the  '*  needy  gentleman,''  whose  qualifications  for  librarianship 
are  '^  refinement  and  bookish  taste."  Instate  the  same  individual  in 
the  office  of  a  busy  lawyer,  in  the  event  of  the  latter's  absence,  and 
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note  the  result.  The  two  cases  are  parallel.  That  one  is  '' bookish'' 
is  not  prime  fade  evidence  that  one  will  make  a  good  librarian. 

Further  illustrating  the  ignorance  of  library  methods,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  the  librarian  was  asked  the  other  day,  by  a  man  of  reo< 
ognized  culture,  how  many  card  catalogues  her  staff  had  made,  saying 
he  would  be  obliged  to  her  if  she  would  kindly  send  him  one.  When 
told  that  the  one  begun  last  August  was  not  yet  completed,  and  that 
it  had  already  cost  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  he  was  shocked  into 
silence,  and,  doubtless,  deems  the  force  unpardonably  slow,  and  some- 
body culpably  wasteful  of  city  iunds.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  this 
card  catalogue  is  a  permanent  affiiir.  Once  made,  it  is  for  all  time, 
cards  being  inserted  as  books  are  added  to  the  library.  It  is  the  only 
catalogue  that  can  be  kept  up  to  date. 

Training,  by  means  of  an  apprenticeship,  is  the  one  with  which  I, 
personally,  am  most  familiar,  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  kind  of  train- 
ing is  not  without  its  advantages.  An  apprenticeship,  in  any  line, 
means  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  It  is  encouraging  to 
the  apprentice  to  note  cases  where  railroad  magnates  began  as  brake- 
men,  or  how  great  manufacturers  and  inventors  once  turned  a  wheel 
or  operated  a  spindle,  for  the  road  to  learning,  through  an  appren- 
ship  is  tedious  and  prosaic,  but  none  the  less  sure  of  its  goal. 

Librarianship  has  not  yet  taken  the  place  among  the  scholarly  pro- 
fessions which  the  future  is  sure  to  assign  it. 


God  sends  great  angels  in  our  sore  dismay, 
But  little  ones  go  in  and  out  all  day. 

— Frederick  Langbridge, 


**  He  showed  her  things  of  the  mountain,  things  in  the  sky,  things 
in  the  pools  and  streams  wherever  they  went.  He  did  better  than 
tell  her  about  them,  he  made  her  see  them,  and  then  the  things  them- 
selves told  her." — George  McDonald. 

''You  are  like  a  book  that  God  has  begun,  and  I  am  to  help  him 
go  on  with  it,  and  I  must  learn  what  he  has  written  already  before  I 
know  what  to  do  next.  '  But  surely  you  know  what  a  boy  is  without 
learning  me. '  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  because  I  have  read 
one  or  two  books,  I  must  know  every  book,  for  the  one  is  a  book  and 
the  other  is  a  book.  To  know  one  boy  helps  to  understand  another, 
but  it  does  not  make  one  understand  another.  Every  boy  is  a  new 
boy  different  from  every  other  boy  born  before  or  after  him.  Every 
one  has  to  be  understood.  .  •  I  think  I  am  fit  to  be  your  tutor, 
for  I  know  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  any  boy,  so  I  am  the  less 
likely  to  fancy  I  understand  him  when  I  do  not." — George  McDonald. 
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Among  the  Books. 

Child  Life  Readers,  The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  avenue^ 
New  York. 

This  is  a  set  of  readers  that  is  certaiu  to  be  immediately  popular^ 
There  is  everything  to  recommend  them.  The  authors,  Etta  Austin 
Blaisdell,  supervisor  of  schools,  Brockton,  Mass.,  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell,  are  already  favorably  known  to  the  educational  public,  and 
in  editing  this  series  of  readers,  they  and  the « publishers  have  put 
teachers  and  children  under  a  large  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  first  of  the  series,  "The  Child  Life  Primer"  (price,  25cts.),  is- 
prepared  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  reading-book  for  the  very 
youngest  children.  The  illustrations  are  all  colored  and  the  book  is 
one  to  delight  the  heart  of  the  tiny  tot.  One  excellent  feature  is  the 
washable  cover,  provided  with  a  forethought  of  the  dirty,  sticky  little 
hands  ot  some  future  owner. 

"  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Table"  (price,  35cts.)  is  the  second  in  the 
series.  The  worth  of  this  I  have  practically  tested.  I  gave  it  to  a 
dear  friend  of  mine,  a  little  girl  of  seven,  who  is  rich  in  many  beauti- 
ful books.  Later  when  I  asked  her  how  she  liked  my  present,  she 
exclaimed  ectatically,  "Oh,  it  is  the  best  of  all  my  books,^'  and  noth- 
ing would  do  but  that  I  listen  to  the  story  of  Red  Riding  Hood  and 
Silver  Locks  and  Chicken  Little  and  Hiawatha,  and  then  she  recited 
all  the  poems — the  charming  child-verses  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
"But  why  did  you  learn  all  of  these  off  by  heart?"  I  asked.  "Why 
they  were  so  beautiful  I  just  couldn't  help  it,"  the  little  maid  replied. 

The  third  of  the  series,  "  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands"  (price  36cts.),. 
is  not  so  much  to  my  liking.  Indeed,  I  would  find  fault  with  it  if  my 
delight  in  the  other  books  of  the  series  did  not  make  me  feel  that  not 
liking  this  argued  something  wrong  in  me  rather  than  with  the  book* 
However,  my  young  friends  do  not  like  it  any  better  than  I  do. 
Young  America  has  a  healthy  aversion  to  instruction  in  the  guise  of 
fiction.  No  sugar-coated  pills  for  them.  They  will  take  their  history 
and  geography  straight  and  their  stories  straight. 

Now  the  aim  of  this  series  of  readers  seems  to  have  been  to  give 
the  child  something  to  read  that  he  will  enjoy  reading — to  cultivate 
a  hve  of  reading.  This  is  the  proper  aim  for  every  series  of  readers. 
"Child  Life  in  Many  Lands"  would  make  excellent  supplementary 
reading  in  connection  with  the  work  in  geography  and  history;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  its  place  could  be  better  taken  iu  this  series  by  some- 
thing that  the  child  would  more  delight  to  read. 

What  I  mean  will  be  at  once  understood  in  taking  up  the  fourth  of 
the  readers,  Child  Life  in  Literature  (Price,  40cts.).     There  the  child 
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is  given  the  best  literature  selections  from  the  classic  work  of  Lewis 
Carroll^  Charles  Kingsley,  Juliana  Horatio  Ewing,  George  Eliot 
and  Charles  Dickens.  The  child  is  introduced  to  brain  children  of 
these  authors  and  rapturously  greets  Alice,  Tom,  Maggie,  Jacknaper 
and  Tiny  Tim.  This  fourth  book  is  well  calculated  to  foster  in  the 
child  that  love  of  reading  that  shall  be  his  passport  into  the  world  of 
books  and  make  him  an  inheritor  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the  race. 

English  Composition  and  Literature,  by  W.  F.  Webster.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.     90  cents  net. 

To  the  high  school  teacher  of  English,  in  the  midst  of  his  many 
tribulations  in  trying  to  teach  the  American  youth  how  to  express 
himself  in  his  mother  tongue  with  simplicity  and  force,  this  book  of 
Mr.  Webster's  comes  as  a  strong  helper  in  the  time  of  trial.  The  best 
modern  idears  on  the  teaching  of  English  have  found  no  abler  expo- 
nent than  Mr.  Webster,  and  his  book  admirably  sets  forth  an  ideal 
plan  for  studying  rhetoric  and  literature  in  combination.  We  would 
like  to  see  the  old-time  Rhetorics  discarded  and  this  book  used  in- 
stead. We  are  sure  that  the  change  would  result  in  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  written  English  of  our  young  men  and  women. 

Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 
York.     Price,  65cts. 

It  is  a  particularly  opportune  time,  as  Mr.  Adam  Singleton,  who 
has  selected  these  stories,  points  out,  to  issue  a  school  edition  of  The 
Arabian  Nights,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  American  children  of  this 
generation  are  destined  in  the  next  to  be  rulers  of  alien  peoples.  In 
the  Philippines  are  some  two  million  people  who  are  governed  by  Mo- 
hammedan law  and  custom.  There  is  no  better  way  to  realize  the 
ideas  of  any  nation  than  to  know  its  literature,  and  whoever  has  read 
the  Aiabian  Nights  has  made  a  long  step  toward  the  comprehension 
of  Moslem  law  and  custom.  This  is  in  itself  a  sufBcieot  reason  why 
this  book  should  find  a  place  in  the  school  library.  Moreover,  the 
selection  of  stories  is  carefully  made,  the  book  is  illustrated  and  the 
press  work  excellent.  But  the  main  reason  for  the  book's  having  a 
place  in  the  school  library  is  that  these  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
have  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  imaginative  life  of  the 
child,  and  cruel  indeed  is  the  fate  of  that  boy  or  girl  who  has  never 
come  under  the  spell  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment. 


No  teacher  can  afford  not  to  read  professionally  every  week  of  the 
school  year.  The  brightest  teacher  will  get  ^Meft''  if  she  does  not 
keep  step  with  the  profession  through  reading. 


No   person   has  so    great  need  of   being  a   good  reader  as   the 
teacher. 
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With  the  Magazines. 

The  Collegiate  and  Educational  articlee  that  appear  r^galarly  in  The  Z>e- 
UnecUor  from  the  pen  of  Carolyn  HaUted  are  fkr  more  than  newsy  ohit-chat. 
They  have  the  serious  intention  of  either  informing  the  outer  world  regard- 
ing purposeful  developments  in  college  methods,  or  of  aiding  the  student  to 
be  more,  to  do  more,  and  to  get  more  than  appears  on  the  surface  of  college 
life.  Her  September  contribution  consists  of  "Suggestions  to  the  New 
Student. '^  It  is  wise  and  can  be  read  with  profit  by  the  new,  to  whom  all 
things  collegiate  are  novel,  and  by  the  old  student,  for  whom  the  early  expe- 
riences of  collegiate  life  are  becoming  mere  hazy  memories. 

Dean  Farrar,  of  Canterbury,  England,  contributes  an  important  and  sug- 
^^tive  article  to  the  September  Magazine  number  of  The  Outlook  called 
'*  Theological  Changes  of  View  in  England.''  (13  a  year.  The  Outlook  Com- 
pany, New  York.) 

The  September  number  of  The  International  Monthly/  contains  several  arti- 
cles of  surpassing  and  timely  interest.  Noticeable  among  these  is  "The  Ex- 
pansion of  Russia :  Problems  of  the  East  and  Problems  of  the  Far  East," 
written  by  the  great  historian  of  Russia,  M.  Alfred  Rambaud,*  whose  three 
volume  "History  of  Russia,^'  published  in  1888,  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy.  That  work  has  remained  the  chief  authority  upon  Russia,  and 
has  been  translated  into  English.  The  present  article,  "  Expansion  of  Rus- 
sia,'' therefore  may  justly  be  considered  as  bringing  Russian  history  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  Russian 
policy  in  the  East.  The  article  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Russia.    It  is  timely,  vigorous,  and  authoritative. 

Health' OuUure  for  September  is  an  exceptionally  valuable  issue  of  this 
practical  hygienic  journal.  This  publication  should  have  a  wide  circulation 
among  teachers,  for  there  is  no  class  of  people  who  more  fully  realize  the 
importance  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  It  is  issued  monthly  at  $1 .00 
A  year  or  JO  cents  a  number.  Address,  Health- Culture^  503  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

A  very  appreciative  sketch  of  the  Southern  poet,  Sidney  Lanier,  is  to  be 
found  in  Modem  Culture  Magazine  for  September.  Modem  Culture  Publish- 
ing Company,  Caxton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

St.  Ntcholaa  has  always  been  the  teachers'  fdend.  She  has  known,  this 
long  while,  that  for  supplementary  reading  there  was  nothing  equal  to  it ; 
nothing  that  would  so  hold  the  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls,  big  and 
little ;  nothing  that  could  be  so  opportunely  introduced  when  the  children 
were  tired  or  a  crisis  was  to  be  avoided ;  nothing  that  would  so  further  the 
«nd  of  all  her  teachings,  to  foster  in  the  children  a  love  of  good  reading. 
And  now  iS%.  Mcholas  comes  to  her  aid  again,  and  when  she  is  perplexed 
as  to  how  to  take  up  the  work  in  nature  study  the  magazine  inaugurates  a 
new  department  dealing  with  this  very  subject  that  is  full  of  suggestion  for 
her  as  well  as  of  the  unfailing  interest  for  the  children.  That  school  is  to 
be  pitied  indeed  that  never  sees  a  copy  of  St,  Ntoholas. 


Almc 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

The  most  efficient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  languor 
and  exhaustion,  so  common 
in  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill- 
ness it  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic,  giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Takea  before  retirlag.  qaiets  the 
■ervet  and  iiduces  refreehiig  sleep. 


Sold  by  Druggists. 

G«Biilne  bears  name  Hobsfokd*8 
on  the  wrapper. 


P.^»«u.  B'a»k  Books,  Ledgers, 
HTIUTTm  ll  Journals,  Cash  Books, 
Alii  i  III  ff,^i^<ii°g'  F^1<^ctrotyping 
"  etc.,  etc.,  of 

Tbe  FranUlB  Printing  ft  PnblMing  Co., 

610.  W.  HABBISOIV,  Manager 

(MatePrtBtcr),  AtlABta,  Qa. 

Otmmll  Ihem  b^ore  placing  your  ordere. 


cured  without  pain. 
No  knife  used.  Cure 
gua  r  a  n  t  e  e  d.  80 
years  experience. 
Sanitarium  for  those 
"^^■^^■■^■^■^■^"■in  last  stages.  Send 
for  tree  hook.  Address,  Bxllxyiew  San- 
ITABIUM,  Belleview,  Florida. 


Vertical  Writing 

Made  easv  iby  [using  my  Patent  Pen,  the  only- 
genuine  Vertical  Writer. 

Highly  recommended  by  B.  C.  Mills.  A. 
Backus  and  F.  L.  Haeberle,  our  best  authors 
on  Vertical  Writing. 

Regular  price  11.00  per  gross.  To  introduce 
my  pen,  the  Vertical  Wnter,  quickly,  I  will, 
for  a  limited  time,  supply  them  at  50  oent8j>er 
gross.    Order  at  onoe.  Be  sure  to  mention  The^ 
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IQ.  BERGMANN.  1318  FIflli  St.,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa 


Garok  Teackers'  Joinal 


A  MONTHLY  MAOAZINE 

DEVOTED  TO  EDUCATION. 

Contribntions  from  Leading  South  Oarollna 
and  oUier  Southern  Teachers.  M  large  pages, 
bpedal  Features  of  forth*oomlng  issues :  A  leriea 
of  Articles  on  the  Kindergarten,  by  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Lining,  Charleston,  8.  C;  Studies  in  Literary 
Masterpieces,  by  the  Teachers  of  English  in  the 
Colleges  of  the  8tata  aoGentemYear,  Low 
enough,  but  made  still  lower  by  our  Club  Bates^ 
and  Speicial  uffeis.   Send  for  Sample  Copies. 

GAROUNA  TEACHERS'  JOURNAL, 

Lancaster,  8.  C 


TBAmiNa  SCHOOL  FOR 
TEACHERS 

JnJ  Regular  Academic  Course 

FROM 

KINDERGARTEN  TO  COLLEGE 
Opens  October  7,  I^OO 

^■~^~AT  THB^~^^ 

CHICAGO  INSTITUTE 

Academic  and  Pedagogic 

Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  President. 
Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Dean. 

Professional  and  Academic    Training    School  fir 

Teachers^  and  Academic  School  fir  Children 

and  Youth  hetiveen  the  ages  of  fiur 

and  eighteen, 

A  Urge  libraiy,  thoroughly  equipped  museum,  lab- 
oratories, and  workshops  a^ord  unusual  facilities  for 
work  in  all  departments. 

Location  convenient  o!  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  and  adjacent  to  Lincoln  Park,  with  its  Botanical, 
Horticultural  and  Zoological  Gardens.       .... 

Excellent  accommodations  for  board  and  lodging;  in 
the  vicinity  of  th'  school  can  be  had  by  those  coming 
from  out  of  town.    For  further  particulars,  address 

DiRBCTOR,  603  Marqubtte  Bldg.  CHICAGO,  ILL.- 
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BRADLEY  STANDARD  WATER  COLORS. 

OUR  PAINTS  SPREAD  SMOOTHLY  AND  THE 
COLORS  ARE  RICH  AND  BRILLIANT 


Little  Artists'  Complete  Outfit — a  mix- 
iDg  palette  with  its  seven  pans  filled 
with  semi-moist  colors,  with  a  t^ood 
brush  and  handle,  each  16ct8.  Post- 
age, 8  CIS. 

Water  Colors,  four  large  cakes  in  a  box 
— Red.  Yellow.  Blue  and  Gray.  Per 
Box,  20  cts. 

Standard  Water  Colors,  dry,  in  cakes, 
eight  cakes  in  a  box — ^six  Standards 
and  two  Grays.     Per  Box,  26  cts. 


Standard  Water  Colors,  semi-moist,  in 

pans,  eight  pans  in  a  box,  same  colon 

as  above.    Per  Box.  85  cts. 
Standard  W^ter  Colors,  moist,  in  tubes. 

made  in  the  26  colors.    Per  Tube, 

10  cU. 
Japanese    School     Brushes,     bamboo 

handles.    Per  Doz.,  60.    Postaee,  6c. 
Artists'    Camel-hair  Brusbes,  No.   6, 

wooden  handles.     Per  Dox.,  76  eta. 

Postage,  8  cts. 


WRITE  TO  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  INFORMATION  OF 

MANUAL  TRAINING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIAL. 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  AND  AIDS. 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL,  DRAWING  PAPER  AND 

BOOKS  AND  FURNITURE.  SUPPLIES. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.. 

E.  E.  CLARK,  Mgr.  Grand  Building.  ATLANTA,  6A. 

Solicitor  of  Patents 

AND  ^ 

Mechanical  Expert. 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  PATENTS.  DESIGNS,  TRADE 

MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS  SECURED. 

Investigations  and  opinions  regarding  novelty  and  patentability  of  devieea, 

-    and  scope,  validity  and  infringement  of  patents. 
Consultation  with  manufaotarers  regaining  mechanical  problems. 
Assistance  in  patent  matters  to  Attorneys  in  general  practice. 
Expert  testimony  in  patent  litigation. 

*     Eighteen  years  practice  in  Chicago. 

Member  of  the  Chicago  Patent  Law  Association. 
Associate  in  Washin^^n. 


East  Tennessee  National  Bank  Building, 

KNOXVILLB,  -        TENNESSEE. 


X8e7. 


faculty: 

WILLVTTK  A.  ALLBN,  Prihcifal, 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Ktodeigaitninv.  , 

HARGARET  If.  COOK,  Mothers'  and  8.  B.Coane8.  LLEWELSN  D.  SOOTT.  8den(& 


TEtCHERS'GO-OPERIiTIVE  ASSOCIATION 

894  ASHLAND  AVENUE, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y ^ 


Wettirn  Oflloi, 
ThaAndltarlun,  Chtaa|o,lll. 

Siutbllthed  18U.  PMltloni  Hlled,  4,Wa  Baeki 
leacben  ambitloa*  lor  a<I>*>ncenieat  nlbet 
thin  thoH  Kltbonl  pmI  loni.  One  Im 
regiitan  la  bota  olBce*. 


MOREL  AND  NURSERIES. 

Fnilt-lreei.Orai'»lnM,  SnuIlFralt  PUnti, 
RoKSi  BulM.  eto.  Lutie  ftuortment  ol  wlcCMd 
Tarietlei  (me  v>  oune,  cImd  and  bealtbr.  Or- 
den  (Olldted  lor  ngit  fall  dcllTcHca.  Place  ronr 
orden  now  while  itocl  i*  lull.  Flnt  oome,  flnt 
■ervtd.  Prelcr  to  deal  direct  wlUi  the  planten. 
KoaRenU  wanted.  Catalogue  tod  i  rIoe-llnlrM. 
Addren  JAMES  OURETOM, 

Morvland.Oa. 


TO  THE  DEAF. 


A  rich  lad;,  cared  ol  ber  DeaTnaM  and  NalMH 
la  ifae  head  br  Dr.  KlPhol'On'i  ArUllalal  Ear 
Drumi,  caTe  SIO.OOO  lo  bU  iDiltlnW,  ao 
ibat  deat  people  unable  to  procure  the  Far 
Drame  may  have  tbem  Iree.  Addreaa  Ko. 
12  060  0.  Tbe  Nlcholnon  loetltnle.  7B0,  Klgth 
AveDue,  New  York,  D.  ».  A. 


Sheridan  Teachers'  Agency. 

KeUHllihed  Reputation.  Seventh  Year.  BaiJ- 
neaa  Helhoda.  Reaeonable  Teims.  Not  anly 
ruofluiMiuli  but  u<«  tV4rii  haHorabU  nxant  of 
aidmg  OUT  mtmber:  Covers  entire  Boath.  Doe* 
bnilaeee  tbe  year  round, 

F.  M.  SHERIDAN,  Managar, 
GREENWOOD,  S.  C. 


we    KAVe    THE     VACANCIES     AND    WANT    TEACHERS    TO    FILL     THEM. 


•Umi  fa  anolliir  loc^Lj,  oi  roar  poelllon 


CINTRAl.  TEACHEHt-  BUREAU,   |EOW.  C.  DIXOH),   1410   CHElTaUT    »T(tEeI,    PHILAOELPHI*. 


ALKAHEST  LYCEUM  SYSTEM. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 

1.  &k*MODe*halI  tbeowt  of  plilIoniiBttnctloTu. 

I.  BrlDgitbaiaHtBtiiilDiUol  the  agJ  lot  Itie  lint  lima  Id  rtwh  o(  Ihe  towni. 

t,  PnmlibM  ID  OTfuilieT,  or  paj*  M>ma  ods  Id  (Im  pUCN  to  srgBnlw. 

4.  OItm  a  blgh-obui  BoDttMFD  migaiEn*  b«e  to  tbe  lyceum  m 


Some  Attractions  for  Next  Season. 


UfantAfI A  teMher,  or  aOm  laflaeDCIal  penoii.  to  onnDiie  >  L]rMnm  at  home.    A 

nannn UOS-rafa  SALAKY  Ioi  a  WKSK'S  work,     aoml  aamm«r  work  lot  taachan 


ni]fi»d  compviT.    Ws  vlll  eend  7dd  L«teert  of  Tttvnnet  dlrei 

tUD  YMM  ORDER  !rSS„Sli';WSrSW™..,««»jsi 

.  ./.  L.  MEAD  CYCLE  COMPAHY,  ouomgo.  a. 


|THfc;  NEW  YORK 

|pUBLic  library! 


•S^na.  ifvoK  AND 


Tt^e  ^outl^erp  Fdu(;atio9al  JxranTah 

Vol.  13.  ATLANTA,  GA.,  OCTOBER.  1900.  No.  12. 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

At  tbb  Office  of  Thb  Fravkliv  pRiNnNO  <b  Publishimo  Co.,  Qbo.  W.  Harrison,  Manaobr. 

65-71  iVy  Street,  Atlanu,  Oeor^a. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

EDITED    BY    HON.    G.    R.    GLENN. 


Extracts  from  Report  of  State  School  Commissioner. 

^  Gentlemen: — Permit  me  to  place  at  the  head  of  this  report  an  ex- 
tract from  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia, 
December  22,  1831 : 

**  Your  committee  feel  warranted  in  considering  the  subject  of  edu- 
<;ation  the  noblest  and  most  important  that  can  engage  the  attention 
of  the  law  giver.  It  lies,  in  truth,  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  social 
system.  It  affects  not  only  the  individual  happiness,  the  character 
and  the  usefulness  of  those  who  are  its  objects,  but  it  exerts  a  most 
powerful  and  irresistible  influence  upon  the  government,  the  laws  and 
the  liberties  of  communities.  No  nation,  when  the  majority  of  the 
people  is  well  educated,  can  remain  enslaved ;  no  nation,  when  the 
great  mass  is  ignorant,  can  retain  its  freedom.  In  proportion  to  the 
general  intelligence  will  be  the  force,  the  wealth  and  the  influence  of  the 
State;  and  the  State  will  be  respected  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  in- 
structed talent  it  can  bring  into  its  negotiations." 
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This  extract  expresses  the  sentimeat  of  our  fathers  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  children.  It  was  good  doctrine  seventy  years  ago. 
Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  the  experience  of  the  world,  it  must  be 
considered  sound  doctrine  to-day.  If  the  "  fathers  of  that  elder  day'*" 
regarded  the  '^subject  of  education  the  noblest  and  most  important 
that  could  engage  the  attention  of  the  law  giver/'  surely  the  fathers- 
of  this  present  day  assembled  to  represent  the  people  of  a  great  con»- 
monwealth  will  not  fail  to  consider  intelligently  and  wisely  the  quea* 
tion  that  is  still  the  '^noblest  and  most  important/'  viz. :  the  educa- 
ton  of  the  children.  If  the  intelligencee  of  the  masses  and  how  to^ 
secure  it  was  an  important  matter  seventy  years  ago  in  a  Georgia  leg- 
islature, the  intelligence  of  the  masses  and  how  to  secur^  it  and  main- 
tain it  is  still  the  most  vital  question  of  the  present  hour. 

WHAT   THE    TABLES   SHOW. 

The  last  report  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  shows  that  all  the  States  in  the  Union  except  ft 
small  group  of  Southern  States  now  have  a  nine  months'  absolutely  free- 
ferm  tor  all  the  children  of  school  age.  Georgia  has  only  a  five- 
months'  term. 4  Massachusetts  spends  $39.10  every  year  for  each  child, 
enrolled,  Rhode  Island  spends    J36.26,   New  York  $34.55,   while 

Georgia  spends  $6.31.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Georgia  spends  on  her 
country  children  each  year  less  than  $4.00  for  each  child  enrolled. 
Georgia  provides  for  each  child  of  school  age  $2.16,  while  Massachu- 
setts provides  for  each  child  of  school  age  $22.16,  Rhode  Island 
$14.62,  New  York  $16.95.  Nearly  all  of  the  Middle  and  \Vesterr> 
States  spend  ten  times  as  much  per  child  of  school  age  as  Georgia 
spends.  The  teachers  in  these  systems  receive  three  and  four  time& 
as  much  salary  as  our  teachers  receive.  In  Massachusetts  all  the 
school  money  is  raised  by  local  tax,  while  in  Georgia  nearly  four-fifths 
of  the  money  is  raised  by  State  tax.  One- fourth  of  New  York's, 
school  money  is  raised  by  State  tax,  the  other  three- fourths  by  local 
tax.  In  most  of  the  States  from  one-third  to  one  fourth  of  the  money 
is  raised  by  State  tax  and  the  balance  is  required  by  law  to  be  raised 
by  local  tax.  This  is  true  in  every  section  of  the  ctjuutry  except  ii> 
the  South.  In  every  Southern  State  except  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and 
Florida  the  money  for  school  purposes  is  raised  largely  by  a  general 
State  tax.  In  Florida  the  State  provides  $1.08  per  child  of  school 
age  and  the  counties  raise  $3.41  per  child  of  school  age.  In  most  of 
the  States  the  Siate  law  requires  each  county  ors(?hot)l  district  to  raise 
the  local  tax  l)efore  it  can  participate  in  the  funds  provided  by  the 
State  for  the  e(lu(ration  of  the  children. 
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WHY   TEACHERS   MIGRATE. 

The  best  teachers  naturally  migrate  to  the  localities  where  they  can 
secure  the  best  pay.  The  country  child  is  entitled  to  the  same  chance 
for  an  education  that  the  city  child  enjoys.  If  a  nine  months'  term 
is  necessary  to  educate  the  city  boy,  a  nine  months'  term  is  just  as 
necessary  to  educate  the  country  boy.  The  towns  and  cities  in 
Georgia  raise  locally  two  and  three  times  as  much  money  as  the  State 
provides  for  the  education  of  their  children.  You  can  readily  see 
how  it  is  that  the  local  systems  naturally  absorb  the  best  teachers  in 
the  State.  We  cannot  maintain  good  schools  anywhere  without  capa- 
ble teachers.  We  cannot  secure  capable  teachers  without  paying 
them  living  salaries.  Every  member  of  the  General  Assembly  earns 
more  in  fitty  days  than  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  of  Georgia  earn 
in  three  hundred  days. 

Another  significant  fact  is  embodied  in  this  report.  We  have  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  county  superintendents  employed  by  the 
State.  The  total  ^ount  paid  them  last  year  was  $62,000 ;  fifteen 
local  superintendents  received  salaries  which  amounted  to  $32,000. 
We  have  only  three  counties  that  impose  a  local  tax  on  the  entire 
county  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  These  three  counties,  however, 
raise  twice  as  much  money  by  local  tax  as  the  State  provides  and  they 
have  a  nine  months'  school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  conclusion  from  all  the  facts  is  inevitable. 
Will  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  have  the  courage  to  do  what  all  these 
facts  say  ought  to  be  done?  From  JlO.OO  to  $15.00  per  year  is  spent 
on  each  child  enrolled  in  the  local  systems.  Less  than  $4.00  per  year 
is  spent  on  each  child  enrolled  in  the  county  schools. 

COMPULSORY   ATTENDANCE. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  our  people  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  compulsory  attendance  law.  A  large  majority  of  the 
States  in  the  Union  have  already  enacted  such  legislation  as  is  found 
necessary  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen.  The  importance  of  such  legislation  at  this  time 
need  not  be  urged  upon  the  Leginlature.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
duty  is  a  very  plain  one.  The  right  to  tax  the  people  for  the  miin- 
tenance  of  the  schools  carries  with  it  the  right  to  compel  every  parent 
or  guardian  to  send  the  children  to  the  schools.  We  have  entirely 
too  many  children  in  this  State  fourteen  years  of  age  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  school  population  of  the  8tate  is  increasing  an- 
nually at  the  rate  of  twelve  thousand  per  year.  In  1898,  the  date  of 
the  last  school  census,  the  school  population  was  660,870.  This 
pre.'-ent  report  shows  an  enrollment  for  the  school  year  of  1899  of 
423,467,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  only  253,193;  anti   yet 
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this  enrollment  and  attendance  show  a  percentage  of  increase  in  both 
attendance  and  enrollment  over  former  years.  In  other  words,  the 
attendance  last  year  upon  our  schools  was  larger  and  better  than  in 
any  former  year,  and  yet  leas  than  forty  per  cent,  of  our  children  of 
school  age  attended  school  for  the  entire  school  term.  There  always 
have  been,  and  there  always  will  be,  perhaps,  ))eople  who  are  indif- 
ferent about  the  education  of  their  children.  In  order  to  reach  the 
children  of  this  class  of  people  a  compulsory  attendance  law  must  be 
enacted.  As  above  indicated,  an  examination  of  these  laws  will  show 
that  the  age  fixed  is  almost  universally  between  eight  and  fourteen, 
and  the  limit  of  the  number  of  weeks  usually  not  less  than  twenty. 

THE   COST   OF   A    LOST   BOY. 

Let  me  remind  the  legislature  again,  as  I  have  done  on  former  oc- 
casions. The  lost  children  of  the  State  are  costing  the  State  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  the  children  who  are  save<|  and  made  useful. 
The  expense  of  trying,  convicting  and  punishing  a  lost   boy  is  raised 

by  a  local  tax.     The  cost  of  every  jail  is  raised  by  a  local  tax.      Why 

not  enforce  a  local  tax  to  save   these   children  before  they  go  to  the 

bad.     The  cost  of  saving  children  is  less  than  the  cost  of  losing  them. 

Fulton  county  has  made  the  following  tax  levy  for  the  present  year : 

To  maintain  and  support  prisoners $64,193^80 

To  pay  jurors 23,804  75 

To  pay  expenses  of  courts 31,908  50 

At  least  half  of  the  court  and  jury  expenses  must  be  credited  to  the 
trial  of  these  same  prisoners.  Fulton  county  is,  therefore,  spending 
this  year  on  her  prisoners  ^82,050.45.  In  the  county's  budget  there 
is  not  a  dollar  for  schools.  The  State  gieves  the  county  $13,747.71. 
The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  Fulton  county  is  supposed  to  be 
about  2,000.  The  school  children  of  the  county  by  the  last  census 
number  6,850.  Here  are  6,850  children,  therefore,  at  school  at  a  cost 
of  $13,747.71,  and  2,000  prisoners  in  prisons  or  in  the  chaingang  at 
au  annual  cost  of  $82,050.45.  What  a  lesson  is  here  for  the  wise 
legislator !  If  the  truth  could  be  known,  every  one  of  these  prisoners 
is  a  criminal  because  he  was  a  neglected  child.  The  legislature  should 
see  to  it  that  the  antecedent  history  of  every  criminal  in  this  State 
should  be  ascertained  and  recorded  in  the  prison  records  in  order  that 
we  might  know  how  far  herec^lity  and  how  far  environment  is  res- 
ponsible for  crime.  Right  educational  processes,  intelligently  ap- 
plied, would  cure  most  of  the  defects  due  to  heredity,  and  would 
certainly  save  many  a  child  who  is  now  the  victim  of  an  unfortunate 
environment. 
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The  Fallacy  of  Inner  Resistance. 

BY    GEORGE   H.    MAKTIN,   BOSTON. 

To  do  what  one  likes  to  do,  no  matter  bow  well  it  is  done,  counts 
for  nothing  in  education.  To  do  what  is  disagreeable,  no  niatterhow 
reluctantly,  counts  for  everything. 

Thin  is  the  dogma  which  we  hear  preached  whenever  the  election 
of  studies  is  under  discussion.  Professor  Munsterberg's  article  in 
the  June  Atlantic  boils  down  to  this.  The  phrase  '^nner  resistance^' 
is  his. 

The  doctrine  is  not  new.  Tt  has  been  working  mischief  in  educa- 
tion for  centuries,  just  as  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  worked  mis- 
chief in  religion.  Indeed,  they  are  twin  stocks  from  the  same  root  in 
mediaeval  theology,  and  children  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  them  both. 

Professor  Munsterberg  uses  the  dogma  in  defense  of  the  German 
gymnasium.  It  has  been  used  over  and  over  in  defense  of  prescrip- 
tion of  studies  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges;  but  its  logic  strikes 
deeper,  and  it  has  poisoned  all  elementary  school  work  and  made 
much  home  training  ineffective. 

There  is  just  enough  truth  mixed  with  it  to  deceive.  Every  ear- 
nest life  is  a  strenuous  life,  a  perpetual  struggle.  It  demands  pluck, 
vigor,  fibre,  hardness,  endurance,  ''an  anvil  to  bear  and  a  hammer  to 
strike.''  These  qualities  are  not  suddenly  evolved.  They  grow  by 
slow  processes  under  right  conditions,  and  the  growth  must  begin  in 
childhood.     So  much  is  true. 

The  inner  resistance  theory  mixes  with  this  much  that  is  not  true. 
It  assumes  that  the  general  and  the  individual  characteristics  of  chil- 
dren, their  appetites,  their  instincts,  their  tendencies,  their  choices, 
are  entitled  to  no  consideration  from  those  who  would  lav  the  course 
of  their  training.  If  of  any  value,  it  is  only  to  show  what  should  be 
avoided.  They  do  not  mark  the  channel;  they  only  locate  the  rocks 
and  shoals. 

It  assumes  that  children  prefer  play  to  work  because  play  is  easy  ; 
that  if  left  to  themselves  they  will  choose  an  easy  course,  and  so  miss 
the  training  in  overcoming  difficulties  which  is  essential. 

More  than  this,  it  assumes  that  the  very  freedom  of  choice  is  itself 
enervating,  and  that  only  by  an  inner  conflict  between  the  child's  will 
and  another  will  in  which  the  child  learns  to  submit  can  strength  of 
character  be  attained. 

The  same  theory  used  to  be  appled  to  the  body.  People  thought 
that  children  should  be  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  a  New  England  cli- 
mate in  order  to  toughen  them,  and  in  the  same  families,  that  is  iu 
most  families,  children  were  forced  to  eat  "what  was  set  before  them" 
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or  go  hungry,  and  the  same  things  were  "set  before"  the  able-bodied 
farmer  and  his  delicate  wife,  and  his  children  of  all  ages  and  all  va* 
rieties  of  taste. 

The  same  people  thought  that  the  first  thing  to  do  in  bringing  up 
a'child  was  to  "break  his  will." 

If  there  were  anything  in  analogy,  the  phrase  "inner  resistance" 
would  carry  its  own  condemnation.  In  mechanics  all  the  energy  ex- 
peiided  in  over  coming  inner  resistance  reduces  by  so  much  the  amount 
available  for  useful  work. 

The  history  of  school  education  shows  that  this  analogy  exists. 
During  all  the  centuries  in  which  narrow  and  uniform  courses  of  study 
have  been  prescribed,  every  device  has  been  tried  to  lessen  the  inner 
resistance.  Degrees  and  honors  in  colleges  and  universities,  rank- 
lists,  prizes,  and  medals  in  lower  schools,  have  all  been  us^d  as  lubri- 
cants. 

The  German  system  has  gone  further  than  any  other  and  has  tried 
to  diminish  the  inner  resistance  by  reducing  the  time  of  compulsory 
military  duty  for  those  who  complete  the  work  of  the  higher  schools. 

All  this  is  very  inconsistent.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  inner 
resistance  doctrine,  all  these  practices  should  cease.  By  reducing  the 
friction  they  weaken  the  character.  If  the  virtue  of  the  medicine  is 
not  in  its  health-promoting  properties,  but  in  its  unpalatableness,  then 
it  is  a  mistake  to  sugar-coat  the  pill. 

More  than  this,  the  doctrine  carries  with  it  a.  crushing  indictment 
of  that  uniform  prescribed  course  which  it  is  used  to  defend.  Sup- 
pose a  boy  happens  to  like  the  prescribed  studies,  say  Latin  and  Greek, 
so  that  there  is  no  inner  resistance,  how  is  he  to  acquire  strength  of 
character  by  pursuing  them. 

Suppose  he  hates  botany  and  physics  and  archeology,  are  they  not 
the  very  studies  which  should  be  prescribed*  So,  does  not  the  inner 
resistance  doctrine  laud  us  just  where  the  more  modern  elective  theory 
does,  in  a  varied  course  of  study  determined  by  the  characteristics  of 
individual  students?  The  only  difference  would  be  in  the  basis  of 
selection.     Que  would  be  based  on  likes  and  the  other  on  dislikes. 

One  element  of  weakness  in  the  old  theory  is  the  false  distinction 
it  makes  between  work  and  play,  and  another  is  in  ignoring  outer  re- 
sistance as  a  factor  in  developing  strength. 

The  primary  qualities  which  make  manhood  successful  in  its  work 
are  the  qualities  which  make  childhood  successful  in  its  play.  Physi- 
cal vigor,  directed  by  mental  alertness, — force  combined  with  cour- 
age,— mark  the  leader  alike  among  children  and  men. 

The  boy  in  pursuing  his  fancies,  in  following  the  drawing  of  his 
otvn  tastes,  becomes  acquainted  with  nature's  laws,  learns  to  overcome 
physical  difficulties,  learns  to  meet  failures  with  patience  and    to   try 
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again,  learos  to  see  quickly  and  clearly,  to  reason  correctly,  to  decide 
promptly. 

All  these  qualities  develop  more  fully  because  they  develop  freely, 
because  there  is  no  inner  resistance  to  be  overcome  on  which  to  waste 
bis  energy. 

When  necessity  conies,  which  is  the  element  that  changes  play  to 
-work,  all  that  has  been  gained  through  play,  all  of  endurance,  all  of 
«kill,  all  of  alertness,  all  of  courage,  remains  to  serve.  The  profes- 
sional player  of  baseball  works  no  harder  than  he  did  when  an  ama- 
teur; he  works  for  a  living,  and  he  learned  how  by  working  for  fun. 

Longfellow's  master  builder  rejoiced  in  difficulties  because  "his 
fceart  was  in  his^work."  Either  the  poet  was  wrong  or  the  preachers 
of  the  doctrine  of  inner  resistance  are. 

Would  you  always  let  a  child  do  as  he  wants  to?  I  would  if  I 
«ould.  I  would  as  far  as  I  could.  I  would  as  soon  as  I  could.  But 
that  involves  a  longer  discussion.  I  am  only  contending  now  that  I 
would  not  prevent  a  child  doing  what  he  wants  to  do  just  because  he 
wants  to  do  it,  nor  compel  him  to  do  what  he  dislikes  because  he  dis- 
likes it,  and  declare  that  I  am  doing  God  service. 

I  would  not  exalt  submission  into  the  highest  place  among  the  vir- 
tues. I  would  not  strew  the  pathway  of  a  child  with  thorns  in  order 
that  he  might  learn  not  to  cry.  I  would  rather  let  him  find  the  thorns 
among  the  roses  and  teach  him  that  to  prick  his  fingers  is  not  their 
4>nly  nor  their  highest  use. — Journal  of  Education. 


"Partial  Payments"  Must  Go- 

Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  the  head  of  the  city  school  system  of  Phila- 
•delphia,  has  decided,  after  mature  deliberation  by  himself  and  his 
teachers,  that  the  three  great  bugaboos  of  the  arithmatic,  "partial 
payments,*'  "compound  interest,"  and  **customs''  shall  no  longer  be 
taught  in  his  schools.  Hereafter  students,  who  want  to  wrestle  with 
these  abstruse  subjects  will  have  to  go  to  a  business  college  or  into  a 
bank.  For  years  it  has  been  dawning  on  clear-sighted  teachers  that 
these  subjects  simply  mystify  and  worry  young  minds,  while  being  of 
«o  earthly  use  to  more  than  one  out  of  a  thousand.  There  is  nothing  in 
-either  of  them  that  a  mature  mind  cannot  surmount,  without  the  aid 
of  rules,  in  case  problems  of  the  kind  do  come  up  in  real  life;  but  the 
-experience  is  that  there  is  something  so  abstract  about  these  subjects, 
as  found  in  the  text-books,  that  they  floor  even  pupils  who  are  excel- 
lent in  all  their  other  studies.  Some  of  the  problems  given  for  child- 
ren of  ten  years  to  work  out  would  puzzle  the  comptroller  of  the 
•currency  himself.  To  nine  out  of  ten  school  children  "partial  pay- 
Quents,"  ^'compound  interest,"  and  "customs''  are  the  most  dreadful 
things  they  have  to  meet  in  the  pathway  to  knowledge. 
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A  Living  Wage, 

From  many  points  of  view  the  educational  situation  to-day  is  full  of 
hope  and  inspiration.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
there  been  so  much  popular  interest  in  education,  never  before  have 
scientists  and  philosophers  set  themselves  to  study  the  mind  of  the 
little  child,  never  before  has  it  been  so  clearly  felt  that  the  school 
training  of  children  was  not  something  to  be  carelessly  turned  over 
to  broken-down  lawyers  and  old  maids — the  *'not  wanted"  and  the 
"left-overs"  from  other  professions  and  callings — but  that  it  de- 
manded the  best  talents  of  the  best  people  among  us,  the  men  and 
women  of  broadest  culture  and  richest  personality.  In  the  face  of 
this  fact  let  us  see  what  remuneration  the  teaching  profession  offers 
to  men  and  women  of  highest  talent. 

The  breadth  of  investigation,  the  absence  of  hysterical  rhetoric,  and 
the  clearness  of  presentation  give  peculiar  value  to  the  article,  an 
excerpt  from  which  is  given  below.  It  appears  among  the  Columbia 
University  Contributions  to  Education  : 

teachers'  salaries. 

Society  has  its  minimum  requirements,  below  which  the  individual 
dare  not  go.  That  physician  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
whose  home,  food,  clothing,  and  manner  were  those  of  the  mechanic 
or  the  laborer.  The  teacher,  preacher,  philosopher,  lawyer,  physician 
have  varying  needs  and  desires,  but,  as  a  class,  their  standard  of  living 
is  widely  diflerent  from  that  of  the  producers  of  material  utilities. 
The  teacher's  standard  of  living  comprises  not  only  the  physical 
necessities  of  life,  but  also  books,  travel,  church,  theatre,  opera,  art 
galleries.     The  carpenter  is  satisfied  with  fewer  of  these  utilities. 

Although  required  to  maintain  a  much  higher  standard  of  Kviup-,. 
the  average  teacher  of  the  United  States  is  paid  less  than  the  average 
worker  in  the  principal  productive  industries.  True,  his  salary  has^ 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  forty  years.  Commissioner  Harris 
estimates  the  increase  at  86.3  per  cent,  in  cities,  and  74.9  per  cent.  Id, 
country  districts. 

This  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  has  merely  followed  a  general 
rise  in  wages,  and  is  considerably  less  than  in  some  of  the  mechanical 
trades.  Of  the  twenty-two  industries  enumerated  in  the  "Aldrich 
Report,"  all  but  seven  have  risen  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  in  the 
remuneration  to  the  workers.  Wage  workers  in  ale,  beer  and  porter 
receive  124.7  per  cent,  more  than  in  1860.  Since  that  date,  also, 
wages  have  risen  in  carriage  making  102.4  per  cent.;  in  groceries,  94.7 
per  cent.;  in  sidewalk  building,  87|  per  cent;  in  dry  goods,  83.6  per 
cent.;  in  paper,  82.3  j)er  cent.;  in  lumber,  77.9  per  cent. 
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A  stil]  more  striking  comparisoD  is  made  between  the  wages  of  the 
cotton  operatives  and  those  of  the  male  teacher  in  sixteen  States  of 
the  union.  The  cotton  operative  is  selected  because  he  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  especially  destitute.  Many  novels  owe  their  pathos  to 
descriptions  of  scenes  in  his  poverty-stricken  home.  The  male  teacher 
is  selected  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  his  home  would  be,  should 
he  marry  and  rear  a  family  on  the  basis  of  the  salary  quoted.  Sur- 
prising as  are  these  results,  they  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  superior 
financial  position  of  the  cotton  operative,  for  the  reason  that  the  sal- 
aries of  women  teachers  are  not  included  in  these  data.  In  only  five 
of  these  sixteen  States,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  does  the  teacher  receive  the  better  pay. 

COMPARISON    BETWEEN    8ALABIES    OF    TEACHERS    AND    WAGES    OF    COTTON 

OPERATIVES  IN  SIXTEEN  STATES. 

Cotton  Malc! 

Operative.  Teacher. 

Averafre  .\venige 

.  State.                                                                                                 Income  per  Income. 

Family. 

Maine $510.39  $  276.36 

New  Hampshire 572.31  249.31 

Massachusetts 624.28  1,346.(^ 

Rhode  Island 602.02  942  78 

Connecticut 478.26  834.43 

New  York 656.63  632.22 

New  Jersey 506.36  740.66 

Pennsylvania 541.37  346.38 

Maryland 440.93  436  80 

Virginia 377.81  191.88 

North  Carolina 463.82  81.21 

South  Carolina 360.36  106.75 

Mississippi 463.87  167.01 

Louisiana 499.68  177.97 

Kentucky 549  50  250.97 

Tenn^iasee 461 .26  143.46 

As  has  been  said,  society  demands  of  the  teacher  a  high  standard 
of  living,  compared  with  that  maintained  by  the  average  wage  worker. 
Estimates  of  "good  living^'  in  the  State  of  New  York  .were  sent  to 
William  A.  McAndrews  of  Brooklyn  by  eighty-three  persons  living 
in  cities  varying  in  population  from  1,000  to  3,3dO,000.  The  small- 
est estimate  of  a  needed  income  was  $2,067  at  Port  Byron,  increasing 
to  $4,516  in  New  York  City.  In  each  estimate  there  was  a  provision 
for  a  sinking  fund  of  J700  per  year.  Opposed  to  society's  demand 
that  teachers  live  well,  both  absurdity  and  cruelty  seem  involved  in 
the  fact  that  the  average  male  teacher  of  the  State  of  New  York  is 
paid  J639.50.  The  "Aldrich  Report"  presents  the  expenditures  of  a 
"normal"  workingman's  family  whose  income  is  ?726,  that  is,  a  fam- 
ily with  not  more  than  five  children,  in  which  the  wife  is  not  a  wage 
worker.  The  wife  in  this  normal  family  spent  for  her  dresses,  cloaks 
and  shawls  during  the  year  $8.26;  for  her  other  clothing,  $14.50. 
Should  the  teacher  adopt  such  a  standard  of  living,  the  indignation  of 
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society  would  cost  him  his  position.  It  is  obvious  that  the  average 
male  teacher  cannot  marry.  His  only  alternative  is  to  enter  some 
other  profession  which  will  insure  him  a  livelihood.  The  result  is  a 
process  of  selection  between  occupations  and  professions^  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  teaching  profepsion. 


Osteopathy :  A  New  School,  a  New  Science. 

Vanderbilt  University,  springing  up  in  the  South  out  of  the 
millions  of  the  Vanderbilts;  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.^  University  in 
the  West;  crystalized  instantly  from  the  coffers  of  the  Stanford 
'estate;  and  Chicago  University  revived  in  a  night  with  the  gold  of 
the  Standard  Oil  magnet  and  the  genius  of  Dr.  Wm.  R,  Harper  into 
one  of  the  foremost  schools  of  the  world,  are  facts  as  common-place 
^s  they  appear  fabulous.  They  are  here  because  the  millions  back  of 
their  existence  have  commanded  only  what  may  always  be  had  for  a 
price.  But  it  is  a  startling  thing  for  a  school  without  means^  and  its 
founder  without  distinction^  to  throw  it8  portals  0|)en  in  an  obscure 
town  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  whose  very  existence  is  a  challenge 
to  the  universities  of  all  countries  and  all  times  and  whose  daily 
teachings  affirm  that  almost  every  act  of  the  learned  profession  of 
medicine  is  based  upon  empiricism  pure  and  simple. 

It  seems  a  bold  thing  when  the  founder  of  this  new  system  of 
therapeutics^  known  as  Osteopathy,  and  his  disciples  declare  that  the 
physicians  of  all  nations  and  the  great  hospitals  of  the  world  are  not 
using  the  right,  the  only  helpful  means  to  relieve  pain,  cure  the  sick, 
restore  the  deformed  and  prolong  life  to  its  natural  limit.  Such  dec- 
larations sound  fanatical  and  revolutionary,  but  let  the  progress  and 
development  of  this  school  tell  its  own  story . 

Nine  years  ago,  Dr.  Andrew  Taylor  Still,  the  founder  of  the  new 
science,  was  practicing  his  profession  alone  in  a  small,  two-room 
house  in  Kirksville,  Mo.  Eight  years  ago,  at  the  solicitation  of  some 
of  his  patients  who  desired  to  learn  the  method  by  which  they  had 
been  cured,  he  secured  a  charter  for  a  school,  and  the  American 
School  of  Osteopathy  is  the  result.  Dr.  Still  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 
He  is  now  72  years  of  age  and  still  presides  over  this  child  of  his 
brain.  He  was  for  many  years  a  practicing  physician  of  the  allopath 
school.  During  all  these  years  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  use  of  drugs, 
and  in  search  for  something  better.  In  1874  he  discarded  drugs  entirely 
and  announced  himself  an  Osteopath.  For  many  years  he  led  a  pre- 
carious existence,  trying  to  persuade  a  skeptical  world  to  accept  his 
theory  and  practice,  but  success  has  crowned  his  endeavor  to  plant 
deeply  in  the  mind  of  his  fellow  beings  his  seed  of  truth. 
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To-day  there  are  more  than  700  students  in  attendance  upon  this 
school  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  as  well  as  from  many 
foreign  lands.  Among  its  students  there  are  found  representatives 
from  New  Zealand,  Australia;  Pretoria,  South  Africa;  Hawaii,  Sand- 
wich Islands;  Canada,  England,  Mexico,  and  Japan.  Miss  Gil  man,' 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  explains  her  presence  in  the  school  by 
saying  that  after  a  member  of  her  family  had  been  cured  of  a  danger- 
ous malady  by  Osteopathy,  it  was  thought  best  to  have  an  Osteopath 
in  the  family,  and  she  was  sent  over  to  this  country  to  study  the 
science.  One  of  the  students  from  South  Africa  witnessed  the  first 
snow  storm  he  ever  saw  in  his  life  after  reaching  Kirksville  last 
winter. 

Massive  buildings  with  every  modern  equipment  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  school,  and  a  faculty  of  shining  lights  in  medecine, 
surgery  and  university  work.  These  men  have  not  come  to  the  school 
merely  as  employes,  but  because  thebelieve  in  they  new  science  as  a  dis- 
tinct advancement  of  medical  science,  far  in  the  lead  of  every  exigting 
school  of  medicine,  and  containing  within  itself  the  principles  of  evi- 
dent, demonstrable  truth  which,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  must 
reconstruct  the  teachings  and  practices  of  them  all.  In  the  year 
1898  the  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  this  wonderful  school  was  singled  out 
for  distinction  by  the  Society  of  Sciences  of  London,  England,  which 
bestowed  upon  him  the  gold  medal  awarded  once  a  year  to  that  mem- 
ber making  the  most  notable  contribution  to  science  for  the  year. 
This  contribution  was  text  books  in  physiology  and  psychology  which 
Dr.  J.  M.  Littlejohn  prepared  from  the  osteopathic  standpoint  for  the 
use  of  students  of  the  school. 

But  back  of  the  school  for  teaching  the  science  of  Osteopathy  are 
the  wonderful  cures  which  the  system  has  wrought  during  these  years 
in  which  it  has  been  practiced  by  its  founder  and  the  graduates  of  this 
school.  The  marvelous  success  in  reaching,  diseases  where  other 
systems  have  failed  has  placed  it  in  the  fore-front  of  all  other  systems 
of  healing  and  has  given  it  a  popularity  as  a  profession  which  it  de- 
serves. As  a  profession  it  is  the  opportunity  of  an  epoch,  for  the  de- 
mand is  great,  and,  therefore,  the  chance  of  failure  small.  Most  of 
the  cases  which  come  to  the  osteopath  for  treatment  have  been  the 
rounds  of  all  other  methods  of  healing  before  they  reach  him.  Yet 
with  this  class  of  patients  the  infirmary  at  Kirksville  has  made  the 
unparalleled  record  of  curing  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  who  have 
been  there  aud  of  helping  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  about  another 
thirty  per  cent,  of  these  helpless  sufferers.  Over  100,000  patients 
have  been  to  Kirksville  for  treatment  already  since  Dr.  Still  pro- 
claimed his  power  to  heal  without  drugs,  and  at  this  time  about  1500 
•of  his  followers  are  practicing  their  profession  in  the   United  States 
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and  Canada.  Tbe^e  patients  have  come  from  all  walks  and  conditions 
of  lite  and  from  almost  every  State  of  the  Union  and  almost  every 
country  of  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Among  its  many  dis- 
tinguished patrons  are:  Michael  Cudahy,  the  Chicago  packer;  James 
Deering,  of  Deering  binder  fame;  A.  Nave,  St.  Joseph^  Mo.,  million- 
aire; John  Deer,  inventrr  of  the  famous  plow  of  that  name;  Col. 
Jordan,  millionaire,  of  Philadelphia;  Col.  Conger,  former  chairman 
National  Republican  Committee  and  cousin  of  Minister  Conger  in 
China;  Senator  J.  B.  Foraker,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Other  notables 
who  have  been  treated  are:  Rev.  Sam  Jones,  John  Temple  Graves, 
Judge  John  L.  Hopkins  of  Georgia;  Gov.  Bob  Taylor,  of  Tennessee; 
Gov.  Stephens,  of  Missouri;  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  wife  of  ex- 
President;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Atherton,  of  Bonolula,  Sandwich  Islands; 
Hon.  H.  H.  Lows,  Auditor-Ceneral  of  ihe  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
many  others. 

A  school  of  Osteopathy  teaches  everything  taught  in  the  ordinary 
medical  college,  except  materia  medica,  for  which  it  substitutes  its 
system  of  mechanical  manipulation,  the  principles  of  Osteopathy.  The 
course  of  study  comprises  four  terms  of  five  mouths  each.  The  liter- 
ary qualifications  of  its  students  are  of  a  high  grade  and  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  medical  school  in  the  entire  country.  Many  of 
its  students  are  literary  graduates  of  some  of  the  best  institutions  in 
the  country,  including  Harvard,  Yale,  University  of  Indiana,  Wor- 
cester University,  University  of  Michigan,  Drake  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Vauderbilt  University,  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University,  University  of  Missouri,  and  many  other  leading  colleges 
and  Universities. 

The  osteopath  looks  upon  the  human  body  as  a  highly  complicated 
machine.  An  engineer  gets  upon  his  engine  and  can  tell  in  a  mo- 
ment whether  it  is  in  order  or  out  of  order,  but  if  I  get  on  it  I  can- 
not tell  when  it  is  in  order  or  out  of  order.  The  difference  between 
the  engineer  and  myself  is  purely  one  of  knowledge ;  he  knows  all 
about  the  machine,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it.  The  ideal  of  the 
osteopath  is  to  become  as  familiar  with  the  machine  man  as  the  en- 
gineer is  with  bis  engine. 

The  osteopath  does  not  claim  to  cure  dieease.  He  merely  adjusts 
the  machinery  of  the  body,  and  nature  does  the  work.  It  is  based 
wholly  upon  the  simple  laws  of  Nature,  and  Nature  is  a  wonderful 
physician  if  you  will  give  her  a  chance. 

You  will  find  in  any  good  text-book  on  physiology  that  a  nerve, 
for  instance,  may  be  stimulated  in  four  ways:  1,  chemically,  with 
drugs;  2,  thermally,  by  heat  or  cold;  3,  by  electricity;  4,  mechanic- 
ally. The  chemical  method  is  represented  by  allopathy,  homeopathy, 
electicisra,  physio-medico  etc.     Hydropathy,  where  heat  and  cold  are 
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applied  by  the  use  of  water,  is  the  thermal  method.  Electricity  is  a 
method  in  common  use  as  an  auxiliary  to  drug  treatment  in  a  limited 
way.  Under  the  mechanical  principle  we  have  massage  and  osteo- 
pathy. Massage  is  an  old  application  of  the  mechanical  principle 
used  by  the  medical  fraternity  as  an  auxiliary  to  drug  treatment  in  a 
certain  class  of  diseases  only. 

The  name  is  from  two  Greek  words,  oateoriy  bone,  and  pathos,  suf- 
fering, and  literally  means  **bone-suflFering."  But  this  has  no  refer- 
ence to  "bone  disease'^  or  "bone  treatment,"  as  one  at  first  might 
suppose.  It  has  reference  to  the  chief  basal  fact  of  the  body,  viz.: 
the  order  and  mechanics  of  the  body.  It  is  upon  this  fundamental 
idea  of  mechanical  relation  and  anatomical  order  in  the  body  that  the 
new  science  is  based.  Order  in  the  body  is  determined  largely  by  the 
bony  framework,  and  all  anatomical  relatione  are  dependent  upon  the 
position  and  proper  adjustment  of  this  framework  more  than  any 
other  tissue  of  the  body,  or  even  more  than  all  other  tissues  of  the  body. 
Practically,  to  restore  order  to  disorder  in  the  body,  we  use  the  bones 
as  mechanical  appliances  in  our  manipulations.  Furthermore,  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  the  bony  framework  of  the  body  every  mechanical  prin- 
ciple finds  its  first  and  finest  illustration. 

The  long  bones  represent  the  classes  of  levers  in  text-books  on 
mechanics,  while  in  the  same  place  we  hear  of  the  ball  and  socket 
joint,  the  coggle  (knee)  joint,  etc.  As  osteopathy,  then,  is  the  broad- 
est and  most  complete  application  of  the  mechanichal  principle  as  a 
therapeutic  measure,  how  appropriate  the  reference  in  the  n^me  itself 
to  these  bones  which  typify  the  bodily  mechanism  with  which  the 
osteopath,  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  has  to  do.  The  term  is  not  a 
misnomer  as  many  have  thought.  The  term  allopathy  literally 
means  "another  suffering'^  and  the  term  homeopathy  "like  suffering.' 
From  a  comparative  basis  the  term  osteopathy  does  not  suffer  from  its 
critics. 

Osteopathy  is  here  to  stay.  It  meets  opposition  from  the  schools 
of  medicine,  of  course,  but  it  has  made  permanent  progress  all  over 
the  country  despite  the  opposition.  The  graduates  who  have  gone 
out  have  made  such  an  impression  in  the  States  where  they  have  gone 
that  the  legislative  bodies  in  several  States  have  accorded  the  science 
special  recognition  by  a  special  statute  as  a  distinct  scientific  method 
of  healing,  and  in  this  way  osteopathy  has  been  given  the  same 
recognition  before  the  law  as  medicine. 

Vermont  was  the  first  to  recognize  osteopathy  in  this  way  in  1896, 
Then  came  North  Dakota,  Michigan  and  Missouri  in  ^97.  Since  then 
other  states  have  come  in,  till  an  osteopath  can  now  register  in  South 
Dakota^  lowa^  Illinois,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas, 
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and  Canada.  These  patients  have  come  from  all  walks  and  conditions 
of  Hie  and  from  almost  every  State  of  the  Union  and  almost  every 
country  of  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Among  its  many  dis- 
tinguished patrons  are:  Michael  Cudahy,  the  Chicago  packer;  James 
Deering,  of  Deering  binder  fame;  A.  Nave,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  million- 
aire; John  Deer,  invent*  r  of  the  famous  }»low  of  that  name;  Col. 
Jordan,  millionaire,  of  Philadelphia;  Col.  Conger,  former  chairman 
National  Republican  Committee  and  cousin  of  Minister  Conger  in 
China;  Senator  J.  B.  Foraker,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Other  notables 
who  have  been  treated  are:  Rev.  Sam  Jones,  John  Temple  Graves, 
Judge  John  L.  Hopkins  of  Georgia;  Gov.  Bob  Taylor,  of  Tennessee; 
Gov.  Stephens,  of  Missouri;  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  wife  of  ex- 
President;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Atherton,  of  llonolula,  Sandwich  Islands; 
Hon.  H.  H.  Lows,  Auditor-General  of  ihe  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
many  others. 

A  school  of  Osteopathy  teaches  everything  taught  in  the  ordinary 
medical  college,  except  materia  medicay  for  which  it  substitutes  its 
system  of  mechanical  manipulation,  the  principles  of  Osteopathy.  The 
course  of  study  comprises  four  terms  of  five  mouths  each.  The  liter- 
ary qualifications  of  its  students  are  of  a  high  grade  and  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  medical  school  in  the  entire  country.  Many  of 
its  students  are  literary  graduates  of  some  of  the  best  institutions  in 
the  country,  including  Harvard,  Yale,  University  of  Indiana,  Wor^ 
cester  University,  University  of  Michigan,  Drake  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Vanderbilt  University,  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University,  University  of  Missouri,  and  many  other  leading  colleges 

and  Universities. 

• 

The  osteopath  looks  upon  the  human  body  as  a  highly  complicated 
machine.  An  engineer  gets  upon  his  engine  and  can  tell  in  a  mo- 
ment whether  it  is  in  order  or  out  of  order,  but  if  I  get  on  it  I  can- 
not tell  when  it  is  in  order  or  out  of  order.  The  difference  between 
the  engineer  and  myself  is  purely  one  of  knowledge;  he  knows  all 
about  the  machine,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it.  The  ideal  of  the 
osteopath  is  to  become  as  familiar  with  the  machine  man  as  the  en- 
gineer is  with  bis  engine. 

The  osteopath  does  not  claim  to  cure  disease.  He  merely  adjusts 
the  machinery  of  the  body,  and  nature  does  the  work.  It  is  based 
wholly  upon  the  simple  laws  of  Nature,  and  Nature  is  a  wooderful 
physician  if  you  will  give  her  a  chance. 

You  will  find  in  any  good  text-book  on  physiology  that  a  nerve, 
for  instance,  may  be  stimulated  in  four  ways:  1,  chemically,  with 
drugs;  2,  thermally,  by  heat  or  cold;  3,  by  electricity;  4,  mechanic- 
ally. The  chemical  method  is  represented  by  allopathy,  homeopathy, 
electicisra,  physio-medico  etc.     Hydropathy,  where  heat  and  cold  are 
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applied  by  the  use  of  water,  is  the  thermal  method.  Eleetricity  xa  a 
method  in  common  use  as  an  auxiliary  to  drug  treatment  ia  a  limited 
way.  Uoder  the  mechanical  principle  we  have  massage  and  osteo- 
pathy. Massage  is  an  old  application  of  the  mechanical  principle 
used  by  the  medical  fraternity  as  an  auxiliary  to  drug  treatment  in  a 
certain  class  of  diseases  only. 

The  name  is  from  two  Greek  words,  osteon^  bone,  and  pathos^  suf- 
fering, and  literally  means  ** bone-suffering."  But  this  has  no  rcter- 
ence  to  "bone  disease"  or  "bone  treatment,"  as  one  at  first  might 
suppose.  It  has  reference  to  the  chief  basal  fact  of  the  body,  viz.: 
the  order  and  mechanics  of  the  body.  It  is  upon  this  fundamental 
idea  of  mechanical  relation  and  anatomical  order  in  the  body  that  the 
new  science  is  based.  Order  in  the  body  is  determined  largely  by  the 
bony  framework,  and  all  anatomical  relations  are  dependent  upon  the 
position  and  proper  adjustment  of  this  framework  more  than  any 
other  tissue  of  the  body,  or  even  more  than  all  other  tissues  of  the  body. 
Practically,  to  restore  order  to  disorder  in  the  body,  we  use  the  bones 
as  mechanical  appliances  in  our  manipulations.  Furthermore,  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  the  bony  framework  of  the  body  every  mechanical  prin- 
ciple finds  its  first  and  finest  illustration. 

The  long  bones  represent  the  classes  of  levers  in  text-books  on 
mechanics,  while  in  the  same  place  we  hear  of  the  ball  and  socket 
joint,  the  coggle  (knee)  joint,  etc.  As  osteopathy,  then,  is  the  broad- 
est and  most  complete  application  of  the  mechanichal  principle  as  a 
therapeutic  measure,  how  appropriate  the  reference  in  the  n^me  itseH 
to  these  bones  which  typify  the  bodily  mechanism  with  which  the 
osteopath,  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  has  to  do.  The  term  is  not  a 
misnomer  as  many  have  thought.  The  term  allopathy  literally 
means  "another  suffering"  and  the  term  homeopathy  "like  suffering.' 
From  a  comparative  basis  the  term  osteopathy  does  not  suffer  from  its 
critics. 

Osteopathy  is  here  to  stay.  It  meets  opposition  from  the  schools 
of  medicine,  of  course,  but  it  has  made  permanent  progress  all  over 
the  country  despite  the  opposition.  The  graduates  who  have  gone 
out  have  made  such  an  impression  in  the  States  where  they  have  gone 
that  the  legislative  bodies  in  several  States  have  accorded  the  science 
special  recognition  by  a  special  statute  as  a  distinct  scientific  method 
of  healing,  and  in  this  way  osteopathy  has  been  given  the  same 
recognition  before  the  law  as  medicine. 

Vermont  was  the  first  to  recognize  osteopathy  in  this  way  in  1896. 
Then  came  North  Dakota,  Michigan  and  Missouri  in  ^97.  Since  then 
other  states  have  come  in,  till  an  osteopath  can  now  register  in  South 
Dakota^  Iowa,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Xanaas,  Colorado,  Texas, 
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and  Canada.  These  patieDts  have  come  from  all  walks  and  conditions 
of  lite  and  from  almost  every  State  of  the  Union  and  almost  every 
country  of  Europe  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Among  its  many  dis- 
tinguished patrons  are:  Michael  Cudahy,  the  Chicago  packfer;  James 
Deering,  of  Deering  binder  fame;  A.  Nave,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  million- 
aire; John  Deer,  invent*  r  of  ihe  tamous  plow  ol  that  name;  Col. 
Jordan,  millionaire,  of  Philadelphia;  Col.  Conger,  former  chairman 
National  Republican  Committee  and  cousin  of  Minister  Conger  in 
China;  Senator  J.  B.  Foraker,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Other  notables 
who  have  been  treated  are:  Rev.  Sam  Jones,  John  Temple  Graves, 
Judge  John  L.  Hopkins  of  Georgia;  Gov.  Bob  Taylor,  of  Tennessee; 
Gov.  Stephens,  of  Miss^)uri;  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  wife  of  ex- 
President;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Atherton,  of  Honolula,  Sandwich  Islands; 
Hon.  H.  H.  Lows,  Auditor-Ceneral  of  ihe  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
many  others. 

A  school  of  Osteopathy  teaches  everything  taught  in  the  ordinary 
medical  college,  except  materia  medica,  for  which  it  substitutes  its 
system  of  mechanical  manipulation,  the  principles  of  Osteopathy.  The 
course  of  study  comprises  four  terms  of  five  months  each.  The  liter- 
ary qualifications  of  its  students  are  of  a  high  grade  and  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  medical  school  in  the  entire  country.  Many  of 
its  students  are  literary  graduates  of  some  of  the  best  institutions  in 
the  country,  including  Harvard,  Yale,  University  of  Indiana,  Wor- 
cester University,  University  of  Michigan,  Drake  University,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Vauderbilt  University,  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
University,  University  of  Missouri,  and  many  other  leading  colleges 
and  Universities. 

The  osteopath  looks  upon  the  human  body  as  a  highly  complicated 
machine.  An  engineer  gets  upon  his  engine  and  can  tell  in  a  mo- 
ment whether  it  is  in  order  or  out  of  order,  but  if  I  get  on  it  I  can- 
not tell  when  it  is  in  order  or  out  of  order.  The  difference  between 
the  engineer  and  myself  is  purely  one  of  knowledge ;  he  knows  all 
about  the  machine,  and  I  know  nothing  about  it.  The  ideal  of  the 
osteopath  is  to  become  as  familiar  with  the  machine  man  as  the  en- 
gineer is  with  bis  engine. 

The  osteopath  does  not  claim  to  cure  disease.  He  merely  adjusts 
the  machinery  of  the  body,  and  nature  does  the  work.  It  is  based 
wholly  upon  the  simple  laws  of  Nature,  and  Nature  is  a  wonderful 
physician  if  you  will  give  her  a  chance. 

You  will  find  in  any  good  text-book  on  physiology  that  a  nerve, 
for  instance,  may  be  stimulated  in  four  ways:  1,  chemically,  with 
drugs;  2,  thermally,  by  heat  or  cold;  3,  by  electricity;  4,  mechanic- 
ally. The  chemical  method  is  represented  by  allopathy,  homeopathy, 
electicism,  physio-medico  etc.     Hydropathy,  where  heat  and  cold  are 
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applied  by  the  use  of  water,  is  the  thermal  method.  Electricity  is  a 
method  in  common  use  as  an  auxiliary  to  drug  treatment  in  a  limited 
way.  Under  the  mechanical  principle  we  have  massage  and  osteo- 
pathy. Massage  is  an  old  application  of  the  mechanical  principle 
used  by  the  medical  fraternity  as  an  auxiliary  to  drug  treatment  in  a 
certain  class  of  diseases  only. 

The  name  is  from  two  Greek  words,  osteon,  bone,  and  pathos,  suf- 
fering, and  literally  means  **bone-suffering."  But  this  has  no  rcter- 
euce  to  "bone  disease"  or  "bone  treatment,"  as  one  at  first  might 
suppose.  It  has  reference  to  the  chief  basal  fact  of  the  body,  viz.: 
the  order  and  mechanics  of  the  body.  It  is  upon  this  fundamental 
idea  of  mechanical  relation  and  anatomical  order  in  the  body  that  the 
new  science  is  based.  Order  in  the  body  is  determined  largely  by  the 
bony  framework,  and  all  anatomical  relations  are  dependent  upon  the 
position  and  proper  adjustment  of  this  framework  more  than  any 
other  tissue  of  the  body,  or  even  more  than  all  other  tissues  of  the  body. 
Practically,  to  restore  order  to  disorder  in  the  body,  we  use  the  bones 
as  mechanical  appliances  in  our  manipulations.  Furthermore,  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  the  bony  framework  of  the  body  every  mechanical  prin- 
ciple finds  its  first  and  finest  illustration. 

The  long  bones  represent  the  classes  of  levers  in  text-books  on 
mechanics,  while  in  the  same  place  we  hear  of  the  ball  and  socket 
joint,  the  coggle  (knee)  joint,  etc.  As  osteopathy,  then,  is  the  broad- 
est and  most  complete  application  of  the  mechanichal  principle  as  a 
therapeutic  measure,  how  appropriate  the  reference  in  the  n^me  itself 
to  these  bones  which  typify  the  bodily  mechanism  with  which  the 
osteopath,  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  has  to  do.  The  term  is  not  a 
misnomer  as  many  have  thought.  The  term  allopathy  literally 
means  "another  suffering''  and  the  term  homeopathy  "like  suffering.' 
From  a  comparative  basis  the  term  osteopathy  does  not  suffer  from  its 
critics. 

Osteopathy  is  here  to  stay.  It  meets  opposition  from  the  schools 
of  medicine^  of  course,  but  it  has  made  permanent  progress  all  over 
the  country  despite  the  opposition.  The  graduates  who  have  gone 
out  have  made  such  an  impression  in  the  States  where  they  have  gone 
that  the  legislative  bodies  in  several  States  have  accorded  the  science 
special  recognition  by  a  special  statute  as  a  distinct  scientific  method 
of  healing,  and  in  this  way  osteopathy  has  been  given  the  same 
recognition  before  the  law  as  medicine. 

Vermont  was  the  first  to  recognize  osteopathy  in  this  way  in  1896. 
Then  came  North  Dakota,  Michigan  and  Missouri  in  '97.  Since  then 
other  states  have  come  in,  till  an  osteopath  can  now  register  in  South 
Dakota^  lowa^  Illinois,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  ILaoaas,  Colorado^  Texas, 
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Arkansas,  New  York,  Arizona  and  Kentucky.  It  will  only  be  a 
short  time  until  osteopathy  will  be  thus  recognized  in  every  State  in 
the  Union. 

Thus  the  writer  has  given  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  this  new  method  in  handling  disease  in  the  past  eight 
years.     What  may  we  not  expect  in  the  next  twenty-five  years? 

M.  C.  Harbin,  Osteopath. 

Atlabta,  Ga. 


Seeds  In,  Weeds  Out. 

The  school  children  of  Minneapolis  have  been  effectually  interested 
and  aroused  in  affairs  pertaining  to  the  beautifying  and  care  of  the 
city.  The  boys  and  girls  have  been  organized  into  improvement 
leagues,  and  agree  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  keep  their  own  premises 
and  the  streets  in  their  neighborhood  clean  and  orderly.  Their 
activity  has  also  been  directed  toward  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Seeds  were  distributed  to  11,000  children  last  year,  and 
those  who  showed  special  interest  in  gardening  received  tree  trans- 
portation from  the  street  railroad  company  to  the  agricultnral  college, 
where  elementary  instruction  was  given  them  concerning  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  proper  planting,  succession  of  crops  and  the  best 
methods  of  conquering  weeds. 


Manual  Training  in  Germany. 

There  are  in  Germany  eighty-six  schools  and  institutes  wherein 
manual  training  is  carried  on  in  1,514  workshops.  Of  this  num()er, 
836  schools  and  institutes  conduct  the  training  on  a  pedagogical 
basis.  Prussia  has  670  manual  training  schools.  Five  hundred  and 
thirty-five  workshops  are  devoted  to  wood  carving,  527  to  working 
in  cardboard,  and  356  to  the  carpenter's  bench.  Of  these  sixty-eight 
are  cloeely  connected  with  woodcarving,  seventy-seven  with  prepara- 
tory roughing  out  work,  thirty-five  with  metal  work,  twenty-eight 
with  country  timbering,  eleven  with  wood  and  metal  turning,  and 
eleven  with  modeling  in  clay.  Over  2,200  German  teachers  have 
been  taught  to  become  instructors  in  manual  training. 

The  Boston  Herald  well  says  editorially :  "The  competition  among 
countries  in  manufacture  as  well  as  in  trade  is  likely  to  grow  more 
intense  as  the  years  go  on.  The  law  ot  *the  survival  of  the  fittest' 
will  surely  find  vivid  illustration  in  the  world  of  the  twentieth 
century." 
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Educational  News  Items. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  made  Spellman  Seminaryy  a  negro  col- 
lege of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  present  of  (180,000.  The  money  has  been  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  of 
New  York,  which  institution  has  charge  of  the  college.  A  new  dormi- 
tory, a  new  dining  hall,  a  residence  for  the  faculty,  a  hospital  and  a 
heating  and  light  plant  will  be  built^ 

A  Farm  College. — Walter  Vrooman,  the  American  who  orig- 
inated the  labor-college  movement  in  England  and  established 
Ruskin  Hall  in  Oxford,  is  in  New  York  to  extend  the  movement. 
Lectures  exploiting  this  subject  on  the  university-extension  plan  will 
be  delivered  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Vrooman  in  a  month 
will  go  to  Missouri  to  start  there  a  iarm  college  where  any  young 
man  who  desires  an  education  can  obtain  it  free  of  charge  by  work- 
ing a  few  hours  a  day  on  the  farm. 

The  University  of  Rochester  opens  to  women  this  fall.  Two 
years  ago  the  trustees  of  the  university  agreed  to  admit  women  on  con- 
dition that  $100,000  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  experiment  should  be 
raised.  Subsequently  the  sum  required  was  reduced  to  $50,000, 
The  morning  of  the  last  day  of  grace  dawned  and  the  women  push- 
ing the  cause  of  coeducation  at  Rochester  lacked  $8,000  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  succeed.  Then  Susan  B.  Anthony  arose  hero- 
ically to  the  rescue.  She  subscribed  $2,000,  and  the  balance  she  col- 
lected in  person  just  in  time  to  save  women  from  being  debarred 
from  the  university  yet  another  year. 

South  Carolina. — The  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted 
books  for  the  public  schools  for  six  years  from  date.  None  others 
can  be  used.  The  board  has  given  heed  to  the  demands  made  by 
Confederate  veterans  and  others  that  '^  Southern  children  should  be 
taught  from  Southern  books,'^  and  all  the  histories  and  readers 
selected  come  from  a  Richmond  publishing  house,  and  the  histories 
are  written  by  a  Virginian.  General  Walker,  after  returning  from 
the  last  Confederate'  reunion,  resigned  his  place  as  manager  of  a 
publishing  house  in  Charleston  to  devote  bis  whole  time  to  this 
cause,  working  not  only  in  South  Carolina,  but  in  other  Southern 
States.  The  books  selected  by  the  State  Board  have  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  officers  of  the  Survivors'  Association. 

Every  advance  that  science  makes  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  edu- 
cator. It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  seen  fit  to  give  space  in  this 
issue  of  The  Journal  to  an  article  on  the  new  science  of  Osteopathy. 
In  these  latter  days  a  new  school  of  physicians  has  arisen,  claiming  to 
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cure  disease  without  the  use  of  drugs.  Be  it  fad  or  fraud^  the  new 
school  is  making  phenomenal  strides  and  gaining  daily  an  increased 
following.  And  this  following  is  not  recruited  from  the  ignorant  but 
from  those  who  have  had  the  best  educational  advantages.  The  writer 
of  The  Journal  article.  Dr.  M.  C.  Hardin  of  Atlanta,  is  a  graduate  of 
Lafayette  College,  Ohio.  Later  he  spent  five  years  at  Vanderbilt 
University  as  student  and  professor.  He  was  holding  the  chair  of 
Sociology  and  Economies  in  that  University  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  Osteopathy.  Being  convinced  of  its  truth  he  gave  up  his 
professorship  and  went  to  Kirksville,  Mo.,  to  study  the  new  science 
at  its  home  school.  Because  Osteopathy  attracts  such  men,  it  has  a 
claim  upon  our  consideration. 

Will  Not  Admit  Catholics. — Columbia  University,  it  is  re- 
ported, is  to  follow  the  example  of  Harvard  in  refusing  to  admit 
students  upon  diplomas  from  Catholic  colleges.  There  is  no  secta- 
rianit^m  in  the  move,  it  is  contended,  as  Columbia  is  virtually  an 
agnostic  institution.  The  position  taken  by  the  faculty  is  that  the 
Catholic  schools  refuse  to  teach  anything  that  in  any  way  trenches 
on  Catholic  conceptions ;  that  they  reject  and  denounce  the  conclusions 
of  such  men  as  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Lyell,  etc.,  as  to  the  origin 
and  development  of  life ;  that  modern  discoveries  in  Egypt,  Assyria, 
etc.,  which  carry  history  back  7,000  years  are  ignored ;  that  they 
teach  the  doctrine  of  divinely  appointed  authority  in  the  church,  etc.; 
in  short,  that  they  do  not  ''make  students  masters  of  modern  thought 
or  keep  them  in  touch  with  current  events."  It  is  admitted  that 
the  Catholic  schools  are  exceedingly  thorough  in  what  they  do  teach, 
but  it  is  charged  that  their  curriculums  are  not  up  to  modern  ideas. 

Rural  Education  Suggested. — The  British  Board  of  Education 
recognizing  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  brought  up  in 
the  rural  districts  will  be  farmers,  etc.,  have  sent  out  a  circular  rec- 
ommending that  such  children  be  educated  in  the  common  things 
which  surround  them.  Practical  agriculture  is  not  to  be  taught,  but 
the  idea  is  that  the  children  should  be  trained  to  recognize  plants  and 
insects  useful  or  injurious  to  the  farmer,  and  to  handle  the  simpler 
tools  used  in  garden  and  farm  work  in  the  cultivation  of  a  school 
garden.  There  should  be  given,  says  the  circular,  "  lessons  on  the 
spot  about  animal  in  the  fields  and  farm-yards,  about  ploughing  and 
sowing,  about  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees,  about  birds,  insects  and 
flowers,  and  other  objects  of  interest.''  School  excursions  under  the 
guidance  of  teachers  to  places  in  the  neighborhood  are  recommended 
for  the  purpose  of  awakening  and  quickening  the  observing  faculties. 
^^  This  sort  of  teaching  will,  it  is  hoped,  directly  tend  to  foster  in  the 
children  a  genuine  love  for  the  country  and  the  country  pursuits.^ 


}} 
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Nature  Study  for  October. 

AUTUMN  FIRES. 

Id  the  other  ffardecs, 

And  all  up  the  VHle, 
Fmm  ihe  autumu  boo  fires 

See  the  smoky  trail ! 

Pleasant  summer  over, 

And  all  the  summer  flowers. 
The  red  fire  blaises, 

The  gray  smoke  towers. 

Slug  a  soDg  of  seasons ! 

Something  bright  in  all ! 
Flowers  in  the  summer. 
Fires  in  the  fall ! 
— "Child's  Garden  of  Ferae,"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

OCTOBER   GLORIES. 

Bring  them  into  your  school-rooms. 

1.  By  jars  of  goldenrod  and  asters  in  the  dark  corners  of  your 
-  room. 

2.  By  the  red  beauty  of  sprays  of  Virginia  creeper,  barberry,  and 
mountain  ash  behind  the  clook,  over  the  pictures,  at  your  belt,  and 
in  your  hair. 

3.  By,  if  possible,  arranging  blinds  so  that  the  October  sun  shines 
somewhere  in  the  room  all  day. 

4.  By  letting  volumes  of  the  October  air  flood  the  room. 

6.  By  making  the  children  leel  H.  H.'s  ^'October^s  Bright  Blue 
Weather." 

6.  By  feeding  your  nerves  and  spirits  by  daily  exercise  in  the 
bracing  air. 

7.  By  radiating  this  freshness  in  your  work  until  your  pupils  feel 
that  of  all  October's  glories  you  are  the  best. — Elizabeth  Share, 

LITTLE  MISS  CHESTNUT. 

Little  Miss  Chestnut  lived  in  a  tree, 
She  and  her  sisters ;  one,  two,  three. 

Their  house  was  covered  with  prickles  green, 
To  keep  the  squirrels  away,  I  ween. 

Soon  Jack  Frost  knocked,  Just  for  fun ; 
Out  Jumped  the  chestnuts,  every  one. 

Elsie  and  Fred,  in  their  walk  next  day, 
Found  the  nuts  and  took  them  away. 

On  winter  evenings,  cold  and  long, 
They'U  roast  the  nuts.    Here  ends  my  song. 

— Afidlana  Schools. 
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LITTLE  HICKORY  NUT. 

A  little  brown  baby,  round  and  wee, 

With  the  kind  winds  to  rock  him,  slept  high  in  a  tree. 

And  he  grew  and  he  grew  till,  oh,  dreadful  to  say  ! 

He  tumbled  right  out  of  his  cradle  one  day. 

Down,  down  from  the  tree  top,  a  terrible  fall ! 

But  the  queer  little  fellow  was  not  hurt  at  all ; 

And  sound  and  sweet  he  lies  in  the  grass. 

And  there  you  will  And  him  whenever  you  pass. 

—  YoiUh^s  Companion, 


October  Suggrestions. 

This  is  the  last  month  ul  the  year  to  be  out  of  doors  "  with  natnre 
at  its  best.'' 

Have  at  least  one  October  field  day. 

Encourage  the  children  to  make  a  collection  of  autumn  leaves. 
Teach  them  to  select  only  perfect  leaves  and  the  most  attractively 
colored. 

Insist  that  they  learn  the  name  of  every  kind  of  tree  whose  leaf 
thy  get. 

Have  them  study  carefully  the  way  into  which  plants  go  into  win- 
ter quarters. 

Which  trees  first  take  on  the  autumnal  hues?  Which  first  shed 
their  leaves? 

How  many  kinds  of  evergreen  trees  do  they  know? 

What  is  the  prevailing  flower  color  in  October? 

Do  the  October  flowers  grow  mostly  in  low,  damp  lands,  or  in 
high  lands?  in  forests  or  in  oped  fields? 

It  is   a  good  month  to  pull  up  plants  and  observe  their  roots. 

Have  a  collection  of  roots,  and  have  pupils  classify  them  in  their 
own  way  and  describe  each  kind  of  root. 

It  is  time  to  complete  your  array  of  window  plants  for  the  year. 

Fringed  gentian  is  a  prominent  October  flower.  There  is  some 
beautiful  poetry  about  it.  Have  the  great  poem,  "The  Fringed 
Gentian,"  memorized,  in  part  at  least. 

It  is  a  fine  aster  month.  There  should  be  bouquets  of  them  in  every 
schoolroom  in  places  where  children  can  get  to  the  fields  for  them. 

You  should  have  glass  jars,  netting  over  the  mouth,  with  growing 
grass,  and  in  these  there  should  be  grasshoppers,  crickets,  bees,  moths, 
butterflies,  etc. 

Have  upon  your  desk  Packard's  "Entomology  for  Beginners," 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York;  and  "How  to  Know  Wild  Flowers," 
Scribners,  New  York. 

Have  a  study  of  apples  and  apple  trees.  A  description  of  the  fruit, 
a  talk  upon  its  uses.  The  same  with  other  fleshy  fruits,  like  grape 
and  pear. 
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Autumn. 

One  day  somethiDg  is  gone  from  eartl^  and  sky :  AutumD  has 
come,  season  of  scales  and  balances,  when  tlfb  earth  brought  to  judg- 
ment for  its  fruits,  says,  **I  have  done  what  I  could — now  let  me  rest !'' 

Fall! — and  everywhere  the  sights  and  sounds  of  falling.  In  the 
woods,  through  the  cool  silvery  air,  the  leaves,  so  indispensable  once, 
so  useless  now.  Bright  day  after  bright  day,  dripping  night  afler 
dripping  night,  the  never-ending  filtering  or  gusty  fall  ot  leaves. 
The  fall  of  walnuts,  dropping  from  bare  boughs  with  muffled  boom 
into  the  deep  grass.  The  fall  of  the  hickory-nut,  rattling  noisily 
down  through  thescaly  limbs  and  scattering  its  hullsamoug  the  stones  of 
the  brook  below.  The  fall  of  buckeyes,  rolling  like  balls  of  mahogany 
into  the  little  dust  paths  made  by  sheep  in  the  hot  months  when  they 
had  sought  those  roofs  of  leaves.  The  fall  of  acorns,  leaping  out  of 
their  matted  green  cups  as  they  strike  the  rooty  earth.  The  fall  of 
red  haw,  persimmon,  and  pawpaw,  and  the  odorous  wild  plum  in  its 
valley  thickets.  The  fall  of  all  seeds  whatsoever  of  the  forest,  now 
made  ripe  in  their  high  places  and  sent  back  to  the  ground,  there  to 
be  folded  in  against  the  time  when  they  shall  arise  again  as  the  liv- 
ing generations;  the  homing,  downward  flight  of  the  seeds  in  the 
many-colord  woods  all  over  the  quiet  land. — James  Lane  Allen. 


In  what  seeds  and  fruits  is  man  interested  in  autumn?     How  are 
they  preserved  ?     How  and  to  what  places  are  they  shipped  ? 
Consider  by  observation  : 

(a)  Those  gathered  in  your  own  locality.     By  reading  and  study 
of  geography. 

(b)  Those  gathered  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

(c)  The  wheat  area. 

(d)  The  oats  area. 

(e)  The  corn  area. 

(f )  The  rye  area. 

(g)  The  flax  area. 

(h)  The  buckwheat  area, 
(i)   The  tobacco  area, 
(j)  The  cotton  area, 
(k)  The  apple  area, 
(m)  The  peach  area, 
(n)   The  pear  area, 
(o)  The  cranberry  area, 
(p)  The  plum  area. 

What  i-*  the  relative  importance  in  the  world  at  large  of  the 
— From  Jackman's  *^  Nature  Study  for  Grammar  Grades." 
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Child  Study. 

Let  us  take  the  adolescent  youth,  and  face  this  question.  What 
can  the  high  school  and  college  do  to  direct  the  abundant  stock  of 
life  in  later  adolescence  toward  good  growth  ?  Here  is  a  youth  sur* 
charged  with  force.  It  will  find  an  outlet.  The  outlet  it  finds  will 
be  the  habits,  will  be  the  character  of  the  man.  Unhappily,  thts^ 
force  is  all  too  easily  misdirected.  The  senses  clamor  for  satisfaction.. 
The  opportunities  for  receiving  satisfiiction  are  everywhere  abun- 
dant. The  young  man  finds  many  going  and  already  gone  into  every 
form  of  delightful  vice.  What  can  we  do  about  it?  Many  answers 
come  to  mind.  One  says:  ^'Give  the  youth  Spartan  dieksipliDe. 
Command.  Forbid.  Demand  obedience."  Another  sayn:  "Teach 
him  ethics.  Have  a  little  book  of  maxims  for  him  to  learn.  Teach 
him  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy."  Another  says:  "Reason  with, 
the  lad.  Give  him  an  ethical  principle  by  which  he  can  guide  him- 
self. Lead  him  to  be  rationally  free."  Another  says:  '"Inspire  the^ 
boy.  Read  Tennyson  to  him.  Inflame  his  soul  with  Dante.  Kin- 
dle his  enthusiasm  with  Beethoven." 

All  these  things  have  more  or  less  value,  I  feel  sure,  but  I  wish  ta 
suggest  another  which  I  beiieve  is  the  essential  supplement  to  any  of 
these,  and  that  is  this;  Better  acquaintance  by  direct  personal  con- 
tact. Now  the  thing  abdve  all  others  to  look  for  is  this:  What  are 
the  boy's  interests?  In  what  directions  does  the  flood  of  force  with- 
in him  go  out?  What  does  he  enjoy  doing?  What  work  or  plsy 
does  he  go  to  with  instinctive  pleasure?  What,  if  any,  part  of  the 
school  work,  does  he  care  about?  What,  if  any,  sort  of  book  does  he 
snatch  op  to  read  when  he  has  a  chance?  What  does  he  talk  about 
and  think  about  when  he  is  not  sell  conscious?  What  sort  of  com- 
panions does  he  like  to  be  with?  Whom  does  he  imitate?  Who 
are  his  heroes,  living,  dead,  or  fictitious?  Do  you  know  none  of  these 
things  about  your  boy  or  girl?  Do  you  not  know  where  they  are, 
or  where  they  want  to  go?  Do  you  not  know  in  what  good  or  bad, 
in  what  essential  or  trivial  ways  the  flood  of  life  in  them  is  pressing? 
Alas!  then  your  commandings  are  more  likely  than  not  to  be  stupid, 
brutal,  ruinous,  crushing  the  child's  will,  or  inciting  him  to  re- 
bellion. Your  moral  maxims  and  your  moral  principles  will  be  like 
bulrushes  against  a  Nile  flood,  impotent  to  check  the  blind  rush  of 
life  you  do  not  understand;  and  the  noblest  things  that  may  inspire 
yourself  may,  as  many  of  us  bitterly  know,  fail  to  touch  any  rebpon- 
sive  chord,  because  we  do  not  know  what  chords  are  there,  or  what 
ones  to  strike. 

But  if  you  have  gained  the  right  sort  of  acquaintance,  then  you 
will  know  what  the  best  enthusiasms  are,  and  what  will  nourish  them. 
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Does  he  love  sport?  Be  his  comrade,  and  make  him  see  how  fine  it 
is  either  to  win  or  to  lose  and  be  a  gentleman.  Does  he  love  tools? 
Tarn  him  loose  in  your  high-school  work  shop,  and  let  him  make 
physical  apparatus.  A  thing  he  makes  is  worth  more  than  a  hun- 
dred-dollar one,  for  in  making  the  thing  he  is  making  himself.  Does 
he  read  trashy  novels?  Don't  give  him  your  own  favorite  instead. 
<3ive  him  a  good  novel  that  he  will  enjoy  better  than  he  did  the  trash. 
Find  him  heroes  that  will  appeal  to  his  present  admirations.  If  he 
admires  the  prize-fighter,  show  him  that  there  are  fists  that  clinch  and 
strike  for  right,  and  in  due  time  he  will  find  a  higher  knight-errantry 
that  uses  no  blows 

There  is  just  here,  however,  a  certain  thing  to  guard  against.  Be- 
cause a  bo5^  loves  sport  is  no  reason  why  he  should  never  do  some- 
thing more  useful.  Because  a  boy  loves  tools  is  no  reason  for  educa- 
ting him  to  be  only  a  tool  and  not  a  man,  Because  a  boy  has  some 
strong  tendency  which  is  good  is  no  reason  why  he  should  follow  that 
so  far  that  it  becomes  an  evil.  All  the  time  we  are  encouraging  the 
boys  best  present  enthusiasm,  we  must  be  on  the  watch  for  the  birth 
of  better  ones.  Things  happen  rapidly  in  the  time  of  adolescence. 
It  is  the  time  for  conversion.  It  is  the  time  for  regeneration,  phys- 
ical and  spiritual.  It  is  the  time  for  the  dawn  of  love  that  may  turn 
toward  hell,  or  that  may  turn  towards  all  heavens  that  a  man  can 
reach.  We  mu«t,  therefore,  be  on  the  watch  for  the  birth  of  better  im- 
pulse as  we  wait  the  birth  of  a  child.  We  must  save  every  one  of  these 
higher  instincts  as  we  would  save  a  flickering  human  life.  We  must 
save  the  boy  again  and  again  from  the  best  he  is  to  make  him  a  better. 

My  plea  is  that  we  get  acquainted  with  the  boys  and  girls  in  true 
comradeship.  One  great  advantage  in  this  is  that  at  the  same  time 
we  are  getting  acquainted,  we  are  learning  how  to  influence  them  and 
getting  the  power  to  do  so.  There  is  no  power  in  the  world  like 
personal  influence.  Politician's  understand  this.  One  must  have  three 
degrees  of  initiation  to  become  an  efficient  politician.  In  the  first  de- 
gree you  think  it  is  enough  to  vote.  In  the  second  degree  yon  think 
it  is  enough  to  speak  and  write.  In  the  third  degree  you  find  that 
things  good  and  bad  are  brought  to  pass  by  direct  personal  contact. 
And  so,  I  say  you  must  be  the  boy's  comrade  or  he  will  escape  you. 
If  you  have  any  sort  of  charm,  use  that — not  for  your  sake,  but  for 
his  sake.  If  you  have  fidelity  of  character,  he  will  find  that  out  for 
himself.  If  a  sneak  looks  out  of  your  eyes,  he  will  know  it,  and 
every  fine  maxim  from  your  lips  will  send  him  the  other  way.  If 
you  care  for  the  boy.  if  you  want  to  do  him  good,  if  you  have  in  you 
any  of  the  mother  spirit  which  clings  to  life  and  will  not  let  it  go, 
there  is  no  power  anywhere  that  .can  save  if  this  fails,  for  it  is  the 
love  of  God. — School  Journal. 
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How  We  Observed  Mother's  Day. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  Mother's  Day?  No,  never,  for  it  is  the 
<'  red  letter  day  "  of  my  teaching  experience. 

This  was  the  way  it  came  about :  I  had  been  wishing  for  a  long 
time*that  I  might  have  a  Mothers'  Day,  and  wondering  how  was  best 
to  go  about  it.  One  day  I  was  at  a  stationers  and  saw  some  dainty 
note  paper  in  colors  buff,  green,  blue,  white,  cream  and  violet  with 
tiny  envelopes  to  match.  A  happy  thought  came, — just  the  thing  ! 
Buy  it  for  the  children  to  write  invitations  upon  to  their  mothers  for 
Mothers'  Day. 

No  sooner  thought  than  done,  and  I  went  home  to  plan  for  the  day 
full  of  enthusiasm.  When  my  plans  were  perfected,  I  said,  *'  Chil- 
dren, I  want  you  to  work  better  than  ever  before  for  a  few  days,  and 
if  you  do,  you  shall  hear  a  secret."  I  did  not  think  that  the  word 
secret  would  stimulate  them  as  much  as  it  did.  They  were  ready  for 
the  secret  long  before  it  was  time  to  tell  it,  and  eager  with  delight 
listened  to  the  plans  which  I  unfolded,  little  by  little. 

As  a  part  of  the  secret  we  had  a  morning  talk  on  the  home  followed 
by  the  finger  plays  relating  to  the  family.  All  work  for  that  day  was 
to  be  done  just  as  if  mother  were  to  see  it. 

The  next  day  quotations  were  given  out  appropriate  to  the  season^ 
one  to  each  member  of  the  class  to  be  taken  home  and  learned  as  an- 
other part  of  the  secret. 

Then  I  taught  them  some  words  I  had  written  about  Mothers'  Day 
to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  Sweet  Marie."  By  this  time  they  were 
guessing  the  secret,  so  it  seemed  best  to  disclose  it  all. 

Words  cannot  describe  their  delight  when  they  found  they  were  to 
write  and  invite  their  mothers  to  spend  a  part  of  an  afternoon  with  us. 
So  I  passed  the  dainty  paper,  not  without  many  misgivings,  I  own, 
for  fear  of  blots  or  mistakes,  and  for  the  writing  lesson  we  wrote : 

Pond  St.  Sch.,  Room  I. 

Dear  Mother  :  We  would  like  to  have  you  come  to  our  Exer- 
cises next  Mon.  p.  m.,  from  3.30  to  4.30. 

Your  loving  daughter  (or  son). 

And  on  the  envelopes  we  wrote  "  Mothers'  Day." 
Not  one  blotted  or  soiled  invitation  was  written,  and  the  little  indi- 
vidualities that  crept  into  that  writing  must  have  touched  many  a  par- 
ent's heart.  A  word  perhaps  begun  on  one  line,  strangely  divided 
and  finished  on  another  line,  a  t  much  too  tall  or  a  comma  upside 
down.  For  the  drawing  lesson  that  day  the  colored  crayons  were 
passed  and  they  were  told  to  draw  sotne  little  forget-me-nots  on  the 
invitations. 
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Then  giving  a  few  directions  as  to  arrangement^  I  watched  them  as 
they  carefully  drew,  doing  far  better  than  I  expected.  The  gifts  were 
finished  but  not  to  be  taken  home  quite  yet,  and  the  mothers  were  not 
to  know  until  they  received  them. 

Their  efforts  to  keep  the  secret  that  so  possessed  them  were  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme,  and  served  to  arouse  the  parents'  interest  more 
than  any  other  way  I  could  have  devised. 

As  the  day  drew  near  a  few  recitations  such  as  : 

"  Trust  Your  Mother." 

•*  A  Message  to  Mother." 

"  Nobody  Knows  but  Mother." 

"  Mother's  Helpers/'  were  given  out  to  the  best  speakers  and  we 
learned  that  pretty  memory  gem : 

Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky ; 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together ; 
Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by, 

Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  sunny  weather; 
Hundreds  of  dew  drops  to  greet  the  morn, 

Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  crimson  clover ; 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn  ; 

But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over." 

This  was  accompanied  with  motions,  and  the  last  line  said  more  em- 
phatically while  they  pointed  to  their  mothers.  They  gladly  stayed 
after  school  to  learn  another  song,  "  Hark !  My  Mother's  Voice  I 
Hear." 

During  our  preparations  the  regular  work  had  gone  on,  but  better 
than  ever  before.  I  was  surprised  that  we  could  make  it  a  success 
with  so  little  time  spent  upon  it;  if  ever  odd  moments  counted  they 
did  that  week. 

The  Friday  before  the  exercises  were  to  occur  Monday,  they  deliv- 
ered the  invitations,  and  I  told  them  if  they  wished  to  bring  flowers 
on  Monday  they  might  do  so. 

Saturday  I  decorated  the  boards  with  reference  to  the  coming  event 
and  put  the  words  "  Mothers'  Day  "  in  colored  letters  amid  clusters 
of  apple  blossoms,  and  an  '^  Honor  List "  just  below. 

Although  it  rained  Monday,  the  children  were  on  hand  in  good  sea- 
son, with  an  abundance  of  beautiful  flowers.  At  noon  the  room  was 
decorated,  aided  by  the  children,  who  begged  so  hard  to  help  tbat  to 
deny  them  would  have  seemed  almost  cruel. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  decoration  was  the  children's  work  arranged 
on  tables.  The  drawing  sheets,  the  number  papers,  the  mounted  speci- 
mens of  flowers,  and  best  of  all,  the  nature  books  looked  so  pretty 
among  the  flowers.  The  nature  books  were  simply  their  nature  and 
language  stories  tied  with  pretty  ribbons  into  pale  green  covers.  But 
it  seemed  no  picture  book  ever  pleased  them  as  did  this  arrangement 
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of  their  own  work.  We  went  right  on  with  our  preparatioa  as  though 
it  didn't  raia,  and  were  well  rewarded,  tor  half  an  hour  before  time 
for  the  exercises  to  commeDce  the  sua  canota  out  beautifully  and  the 
mothers  begau  to  come  and  continued  until  the  room  seemed  full  and 
the  children's  faces  seemed  like  little  suns. 

We  had  our  little  program.  Then  came  an  unexpected  part  to  the 
children  and  visitors:  I  had  asked  soma  soloists  to  sing  for  us  and 
their  selections  were  much  enjoyed. 

Aft^r  this  I  told  the  parents  why  we  had  asked  them  to  come, — 
that  each  might  see  her  child's  work  and  compare  with  others,  that 
they  might  know  how  much  help  they  had  been  in  the  past  and  how 
they  could  still  be  more  in  the  future,  and  that  the  children  might 
realize  the  close  connection  between  home  and  school. 

Then  came  the  part  which  was  most  enjoyable  t)  the  children, — 
serving  their  parents  with  refreshments.  It  was  truly  a  pretty  sight 
as  the  little  ones  moved  to  and  fro. 

But  the  most  touching  part  of  all  was  when  some  one  said,  *^  Look 
at  those  children  !  "  I  turned  and  looked ;  they  had  served  their  par- 
ents and  taken  their  seats  and  were  sitting  there  with  folded  hands 
and  laces  radiantly  happy,  utterly  unconscious  of  themselves  or  that 
they  were  to  have  any  refreshment.  I  thought  of  the  anxious  mis- 
givings I  had  as  to  their  behavior,  and  a  faith  in  childhood  came  then 
that  has  never  left  me  since. 

The  parents  carefully  examined  and  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
work,  and  so  ended  a  day  that  had  not  even  ''  the  little  rift "  to  mar 
its  success. 

Ended?  oh,  no,  for  I  am  reaping  some  of  the  results  of  it  now. 


Dolly's  Lesson. 


Come  here,  you  little  ignoramus ! 

'M  'shamed  to  have  to  'fess 
You  don't  know  any  letter, 

'Cept  just  your  cookie  S. 

Now  listen,  and  I'll  tell  you  — 
This  round  hole's  name  is  O, 

And  when  you  put  a  tail  in 
It  makes  a  Q,  you  know. 

And  if  it  has  a  front  door 

To  walk  in  at,  it's  C, 
Then  make  a  seat  right  here 

To  sit  on,  and  it's  G. 


And  this  tall  letter,  Dolly, 
Is  I,  and  stands  for  me ; 

And  when  it  puts  a  hat  on,. 
It  makes  a  cup  o'  T. 

And  curly  I  is  J,  dear, 

And  half  of  B  is  P ; 
And  E  without  its  slippers  on 

Is  only  F,  you  see ! 

You  turn  A  upside  downwards, 

And  people  call  it  V : 
And  if  it's  twins  like  this  one, 

W  'twill  be. 


Now,  Dolly,  when  you  learn  'em, 

You'll  know  a  great  big  heap— 
Most  much's  I--0,  Dolly  ! 

I  b'ieve  you've  gone  asleep. 

— Youth's  Companion. 
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Course  of  Reading  for  Country  Schools. 

[Prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  N.  £.  A.] 

First  and  Second  Years, 

*(a) — Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 
In  the  Child's  World. 
Seven  Little  Sisters. 
Wood's  First  Natural  History  Reader. 
Lane's  Stories  for  Children. 
Stories  of  Great  Americans. 
(b) — Verse  and  Prose  for  Beginners  in  Seading. 
Heart  of  Oak  Books — No.  1. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

(a) — Black  Beauty. 

Children  of  the  Cold. 

Stories  of  American  History. 

Four  Great  Americans. 
(6) — Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure. 

Hans  Andersen's  Stories. 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

Heart  ot  Oak  Books— No.  2. 
(c)_Toby  Tyler. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Each  and  All. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Years. 

(a) — Water  Babies. 

Ten  Boys  from  Long  Ago. 

Little  Men. 
(6) — King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Wonder  Book. 

Hiawatha. 

Birds  and  Bees  and  Sharp  Eyes, 
(c) — Black  Beauty. 

First  Book  in  American  History. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Swiss  Family. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. 

(a) — Book  of  Famous  Verse. 

Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Man  Without  a  Country. 
(6)— Great  Stone  Face.     (Tales  of  the  White  Hills.) 
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8qow  Bound. 
Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Evangeline. 

A  Hunting  of  the  Deer. 
(c) — Timothy^s  Quest. 
Tom  Brown. 
Boys  of  '76. 
George  Washington. 
Hans  Brinker. 
Men  of  Iron. 

Reference  Book  for  all  Grades. 
Champion's  Cyclopsedia  of  Persons  and  Places. 
Cyclopsedia  oi  Common  Things. 
American  Boy's  Handy  Book. 


i*)  Books  to  be  re&d  to  pupils  by  te&cher. 
b)  Books  to  be  re&d  by  classes. 
c)  Books  to  be  read  at  home. 


Vertical  Writing  Discouraged. — The  board  of  school  superin- 
tendents of  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  Greater  New  York,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  that  the  vertical  system  of  pennmauship  be 
abandoned.     The  New  York  S^a,  ia  c^mnjutiug  on  this  action,  says 

"Vertical  writing  is  so  eccentric  and  peculiar  that  it  is  greatly 
disliked  by  business  men,  and  students  from  our  schools  who  have 
been  trained  in  this  style  have  had  to  unlearn  it  and  adopt  the  hand- 
writing with  the  old-fashioned  slant  to  the  right  if  they  desired  to 
retain  their  places  in  business  houses.  The  test  of  experience  showed 
that  it  was  good  in  libraries  and  in  certain  distinct  classes  of  profes- 
tional  occupation,  but  not  in  commercial  life  and  for  general  use.  A 
further  difficulty  was  that  the  verticol  system  was  low  in  execution. '^ 

Superintendent  Jasper  condemns  the  new  system  as  a  fad,  which 
he  says  is  due  to  the  text-book  publishers,  who  are  always  seeking  to 
ntroduce  novelties. 


Irregular  attendance  defeats  the  attempt  to  educate  a  child  and  is 
an  injury  to  the  child.  It  defeats  the  end  of  education  by  breaking 
up  the  child's  interest,  and  gives  him  the  impression  that  school  does 
not  amount  to  much.  It  is  an  injury  to  the  child  because  it  develops 
habits  of  irregularity. — Superintendent   Walker  of  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Intellectual  athletics  are  needed  daily. 
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Educators  are  apt  to  distrust  auythtng  whose  utility  value  is  as  ob- 
vious as  that  of  the  typewriter;  but  its  educational  value  is  uow  be- 
ginning  to  receive  attention  from  the  schoolmen.  The  importance 
of  the  art  of  typewriting  as  part  of  the  commercial  outfit  for  a  business 
career  has  long  been  established;  but  the  plea  for  introducing  it  into 
the  schools  on  the  basis  of  its  pedegogical  value  is  first  now  being 
heard  and  it  comes  from  those  superintendents  and  principals  who  have 
the  typewriter  for  the  longest  time  in  use  in  their  schools.  They 
claim  that  every  argument  that  may  be  advanced  for  manual  training 
in  the  public  schools  is  an  argument  for  the  typewriter.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  cultivation  of  the  hand.  It  develops  neatness,  accuracy,  order 
— virtues  that  are  essential  to  any  high  grade  work  in  all  forms  of 
manual  training.  But  however  valuable  the  machine  may  be  as  an 
instrument  of  manual  training,  it  has  an  even  more  important  place 
^is  a  motive  to  better  English.  It  is  a  great  help  in  learning  to 
spell,  it  frees  the  pupil  from  the  dread  of  the  mere  manual  work 
involved  in  composition  and  allows  him  to  concentrate  his  whole 
attention  upon  the  matter  of  his  essay,  and,  above  all,  it  is  the  great- 
est preventive  of  slovenly  English.  As  the  educational  value  of 
the  typewriter  is  rapidly  gaining  this  recognition,  we  take  pleasure 
in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  the 
Manhattan  Typewriter  that  appears  in  this  issue.  The  Manhattan 
is  a  new  make,  but  it  is,  we  are  convinced,  one  of  the  best  typewriters 
on  the  market  to-day. 


When  you  get  a  great  thought  lodged  with  the  people  you  have 
done  something  better  than  securing  the  adoption  of  specific  methods 
in  the  management  of  dogs,  and  plants,  and  kitchen  utensils. — Dr. 
W.  T.  Harris. 


It  is  worth  while  to  recall  that  whatever  progress  has  been  made 
in  popular  education  has  been  in  answer  to  the  demands  of  popular 
sentiment.  The  people  move  awkwardly,  no  doubt,  and  what  they 
do  is  often  wastefully  done,  but  it  is  the  people  struggling  for  better 
social  conditions  who  are  moving  the  world.  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi 
:and  Froebel  were  recognized  by  the  people  long  before  they  or  their 
principles  were  recognized  by  the  universities. 


He  who  knows  what  is  good  and  chooses  it,    who  knows  what  is 
bad  and  avoids  it,  is  learned  and  temperate. — Socratea. 
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KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


Edited  by  Willbttx  A.  Allkn, 
Principal  of  Atlanta  Kindergarten  Normal  School 


'^Love  and  Law  in  Child  Training"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  most 
valuable  to  all  who  have  charge  of  children  during  any  part  of  the 
character-forming  period  of  life — whether  teachers  oi  mothers.  The 
author,  Mise  Emilin  Poulsson  will  be  recognized  as  our  most  charming 
writer  of  stories  for  little  children,  as  well  as  the  able  editor  of  the 
Kindergarten  B-eview.  Her  broad  culture  and  wide  experience  as  stu- 
dent, teacher  and  writer  give  weight  to  her  words,  and  having  been  as 
she  says,  ^'immersed '^  in  childhood  all  her  life,  it  is  the  practical  prob^ 
lems  of  child-training  with  which  she  deals.  She  culls  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  and  sets  clearly  before  us  the  best  thought  of  the  day 
regarding  discipline,  the  kinds  of  virtues  which  may  be  expected  and 
should  be  cultivated  in  early  childhood,  and  the  paramount  importance 
of  playing  such  plays  with  children  ''as  have  some  vital  truth  at  the 
heart  of  them,  and  reinforcing  it  in  ways  that  accord  with  the  child's 
successive  stages  of  development." 

From  the  chapter  on  Early  Virtues  we  quote  the  following  thought- 
provoking  paragraphs  relating  to  discipline  :  ''In  a  vague  way  there 
has  been  some  distinction  between  the  virtues  expected  of  a  child  and 
the  virtues  expected  of  a  mature  person,  but  the  distinction  is  not  kept 
steadily  in  view.  We  say  'First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full 
corn  in  the  ear',  but  we  are  two  impatient  to  wait  until  autumn  for  the 
full  corn  after  all,  and  we  scan  the  tender  green  blades  with  dissatis- 
faction and  anxiety. 

"Does  moral  training  then  require  less  thought  than  we  had  sup- 
posed?    By  no  means.     Should  it  have  a  later  beginning?     By  no 

means,  again  and  most  emphatically  no In  a   universe 

of  law  freedom  and  harmony  can  only  be  attained  by  obedience  to  law; 
hence  ob<»dience  must  be  learned."  .  .  .  .  "In  the  little  every- 
day dilemmas  help  is  often  found  by  pausing  to  consider  the  kind  of 
obedience  we  aim  to  have  the  child  attain  to  eventually,  a  free,  seeing 
obedience  to  law,  not  to  mere  authority;  to  necessity,  not  whims;  to  in- 
ner purpose  not  to  an  external  master."  ..."  The  law  beyond 
the  parent's  (or  teacher's)  word  will  be  easily  given  to  the  child  if  the 
parent  (or  teacher)  is  true  to  law  herself."  This  brings  to  mind  the 
trite  saying,  "The  best  way  to  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go  is  to  walk  in  that  way  yourself  occasionally,"  though  the  word  "oc- 
casionally" should  be  replaced  by  "always".  Nothing  will  so  quick- 
ly dispel  the  tendency  to  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  a  child  as  for  the 
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teacher  to  make  him  feel  that  there  is  an  inexorable  law  of  justice 
which  she  and  he  must  both  obey.  When  there  is  no  visible  object 
to  oppose  the  defiant  spirit  gradually  melts  away.  Emerson  is  quoted 
as  saying,  "In  dealing  with  my  child,  my  Latin  and  Greek,  my  ac- 
complishments and  my  money,  stead  me  nothing.  They  are  lost  all 
on  him;  but  as  much  soul  as  I  have  avails.  If  I  am  merely  wilful, 
he  gives  me  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  sets  his  will  against  mine,  one 
for  one,  and  leaves  me,  if  I  please,  the  degradation  of  beating  him  by 
my  superiority  of  strength.  But  if  I  renounce  my  will  and  act  for 
the  soul,  setting  that  up  as  umpire  between  us  two,  out  of  his  young 
eyes  looks  the  same  soul;  he  reveres  and  loves  with  me."  We  often 
condemn  a  child's  action  which  comes  as  a  direct  result  of  your  failure 
to  furnish  him  the  proper  kind  and  amount  of  employment.  He  be* 
comes  discontented,  irritable  and  what  we  call  "bad''  without  at  all 
knowing  why.  To  quote  Misa  Poulsson  again:  ''Evil  is  misdirected 
energy.  Let  us  try  to  preserve  the  energy."  "If  we  try  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  activity  which  is  not  good  for  the  child  and  the 
activity  which  is  only  troublesome  to  the  adult,  it  will  ?ave  a  great 
many  'don'ts'."  "Let  us  see  how  many  of  the  'don'ts'  we  can 
change  into  suggestions  of  something  to  do.  Have  you  noted  that 
this  activity  of  limbs  and  senses  which  is  to  be  encouraged  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  child's  natural  'play'?"  "Animals  play,  not 
because  they  are  young,  but  they  have  a  youth  because  they  must 
'play'."  The  child  must  play  to  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  man- 
hood. Nature  has  provided  this  one  opportunity  of  youth  for  the 
preparation^  and  in  the  degree  in  which  the  child  plays  earnestly  and 
with  good  purpose  is  he  strengthened  physically,  mentally,  morally  and 
spiritually  for  later  usefulness.  In  proportion  to  our  recognition  of 
and  help  to  meet  his  needs  do  we  contribute  to  the  making  of  noble 
men  and  women.  Let  Miss  Poulsson  tell  you  how  much  may  be 
accomplished  by  how  little  rightly  directed  effect. 


There  is  great  strength  of  purpose,  gentleness  of  manner,  firmness 
in  discipline,  and  a  whole-hearted  love  displayed  by  the  eye  and  the 
voice  of  the  teacher.  The  voice  can  be  cultivated  and  the  eye  trained 
by  the  teacher  who  understands  the  necessity  of  doing  it.  The  ordi- 
nary teacher  does  not  realize  the  power  over  her  pupils  which  the  eye 
and  the  voice  can  give  her  in  restraining,  commanding,  managing, 
and  interesting.  Neither  does  she  understand  that  failure  often  comes 
to  her  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  because,  with  her  voice  she  rasps  the 
childish  feelings,  stirs  up  evil  emotions,  and  awakens  antagonism  all 
through  the  school. — Henry  Sabin. 


Do  not  become  treadmilled  by  your  work. 
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Among  the  Books. 

Thrice  bleessed  are  the  children  of  this  day  aud  generation  in  the 
matter  of  story  books.  Every  publisher  exerts  himself  to  bring  out 
something  that  will  please  young  readers,  for  publisher  and  teacher 
and  parents  have  all  agreed  that  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  the 
children.  A  series  of  books  that  promises  much  in  this  direction  is 
that  recently  undertaken  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  under  the  general 
title  of  HeaiVs  Home  and  School  Classics. 

Among  the  numbers  that  have  already  appeared  in  the  series  are  : 
"The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Stories  it  Told,"  edited  by  M.  V. 
O'Sbear.  Mrs.  Ewing's  "The  Story  of  a  Short  Life"  and  "Jacka- 
napes," Ruskin's  "The  King  of  the  Golden  River,''  Goldsmith's 
"Goody  Two  Shoes,"  "The  Tempest,"  "Mother  Goose,"  and  "A  Book 
of  Nursery  Rhymes,"  which  varied  selection  indicates  that  the  pub- 
lishers intend  ransacking  the  world's  literature  to  find  that  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  children,  and  bringing  that  best  to  them  wherever 
it  may  be  found,  all  the  way  from  Abraham  to  Kipling's  Jungle 
Books. 

The  series  should  certainly  have  a  warm  reception  accorded  it  from 
the  little  folks  and  all  who  have  the  interests  of  the  little  folks  at 
heart.  The  price  at  which  the  books  are  issued  (ten  aud  fifteen  cents 
in  paper  and  twenty-five  in  cloth)  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  all, 
at  the  same  time  from  the  standpoint  of  mechanical  execution  the 
books  leave  little  to  be  desired  :  good  paper  and  print  illustrations  at 
once  educative  and  attractive,  and  the  editing  done  most  carefully  and 
conscientiously.  We  recommend  to  teachers  in  selecting  books  for 
their  school  libraries  to  examine  the  series. 

How  to  Know  Our  Native 'Trees,  By  Miss  Harriet  Keeler.  Scrib- 
ner  Sons,  New  York.     Price  $2.00. 

The  teacher  who  has  on  her  desk  "How  to  Know  Our  Native  Trees" 
and  its  companion  volume,  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,"  both 
published  by  Scribner,  is  well  equipped  to  do  some  good  nature  work, 
and  it  will  be  nature  work,  too,  of  the  best  kind,  for  both  of  the  books 
are  calculated  to  lead  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  out  of  the  school- 
room into  the  wide,  beautiful  world  of  trees  and  flowers. 

The  more  recent  of  the  two  publications — the  book  on  trees — is  a 
model  book  of  its  kind.  The  book  is  well  written,  thoroughly  inter- 
esting, the  descriptions  so  accurate  and  the  accompanying  illustrations 
so  fine  that  the  identification  of  any  tree  is  easy. 

The  author  points  out  a  fact  that  is  of  especial  interest  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  viz. :  that  the  color  of  autumn  leaves  is  not  dependent 
upon  frost,  as  is  often  claimed,  but  upon  the  preceding  summer  which. 
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if  dry,  will  result  in  dull  tints,  the  most  extreme  brilliancy  following 
the  wettest  summer. 

Not  only  the  teacher  who  wants  help  in  her  nature  work,  but  every 
one  who  loves  trees  and  desires  to  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them  will  do  well  to  possess  himself  or  herself  of  this  book. 

Alices  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  By  Mary  H.  Krout,  author 
of  "Hawaii  and  a  Revolution,"  **A  Looker-on  in'  London,"  etc. 
Cloth,  12mo.,  208  pages.  Price  45  cents.  American  Book  Company, 
Kew  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

Since  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  now  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States  it  is  important  that  the  children  of  our  schools  should  learn 
something  of  the  geography  of  these  islands  and  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit them.  The  history  of  these  islands,  though  restricted  as  to  the 
scene  of  action,  has  been  as  stirring  and  dramatic  as  our  own.  This 
book  describes  the  imaginary  journey  of  a  little  girl  who  starts  with 
her  parents  from  Chicago,  and  after  traveling  to  San  Francisco  at  last 
reaches  Hawaii.  Here  she  remains  for  three  months,  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  her  to  leave  she  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these 
tropical  islands  which  is  interesting  and  instructive  and  and  can  never 
be  forgotten.  A  vivid  picture  is  given  of  the  strange  objects  she  sees, 
of  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  luxuriant  flowers  and  foliage.  Everything  is  noted  as  it 
actually  appears,  and  as  it  would  be  seen  by  one  going  for  the  first 
time  to  this  unusual  and  picturesque  country.  There  is  also  included 
in  the  book  a  list  of  Hawaiian  names  and  terms  with  their  pronun- 
ciation.   

With  the  Magazines. 

Kach  issue  of  the  Atlantic  now  brings  some  article  of  especial  interest  to 
school  people.  In  the  October  number  Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard  University 
presents  '*Some  Old  Fashioned  Doubts  of  Our  New  Fashioned  Education.^' 
The  doubts  that  assail  the  worthy  Dean  have  doubtless  occurred  in  the  hours 
of  darkness  to  even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  new  education,  but  the 
apostle  of  the  New  holds  fast  the  faith  that  instruction  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance  will  not  end,  as  the  Dean  fears,  in  producing  a  race  of 
feeble-minded  children,  intellectually  spoiled  and  unfitted  for  any  arduous 
endeavor ;  but  rather  that  by  taking  advantage  of  the  child's  natural  incli- 
nations, and  so  overcoming  the  inward  resistance  the  child  may  progress 
more  rapidly  and  finally  reach  a  higher  and  more  efficient  type  of  manhood 
or  womanhood.  The  note  of  strenuousness  must  needs  enter  into  all  good 
work,  but  on  the  whole  the  way  of  learning  may  be  made  paths  of  pleas- 
antness. 

An  illuminating  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  the  world's  politics  is  given 
by  Mr.  Henry  Norman  in  his  article  on  "  Russia  of  Today  "  that  appears  in 
the  current  Scribner, 
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Among  the  Books. 

Thrice  bleessed  are  the  children  of  this  day  and  generation  in  the 
matter  of  story  books.  Ever)'  publisher  exerts  hiraself  to  bring  out 
something  that  will  please  young  readers,  for  publisher  and  teacher 
and  parents  have  all  agreed  that  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  the 
children.  A  series  of  books  that  promises  much  in  this  direction  is 
that  recently  undertaken  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Go.,  under  the  general 
title  of  Heath^a  Home  and  School  Classics. 

Among  the  numbers  that  have  already  appeared  in  the  series  are : 
"The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Stories  it  Told,"  edited  by  M.  V. 
O'Shear.  Mrs.  Ewing's  "The  Story  of  a  Short  Life"  and  "Jacka- 
napes," Ruskin's  "The  King  of  the  Golden  River,"  Goldsmith's 
"Goody  Two  Shoes,"  "The  Tempest,"  "Mother  Goose,"  and  "A  Book 
of  Nursery  Rhymes,"  which  varied  selection  indicates  that  the  pub- 
lishers intend  ransacking  the  world's  literature  to  find  that  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  children,  and  bringing  that  best  to  them  wherever 
it  may  be  found,  all  the  way  from  Abraham  to  Kipling's  Jungle 
Books. 

The  series  should  certainly  have  a  warm  reception  accorded  it  from 
the  little  folks  and  all  who  have  the  interests  of  the  little  folks  at 
heart.  The  price  at  which  the  books  are  issued  (ten  and  fifteen  cents 
in  paper  and  twenty-five  in  cloth)  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  all, 
at  the  same  time  from  the  standpoint  of  mechauical  execution  the 
books  leave  little  to  be  desired :  good  paper  and  print  illustrations  at 
once  educative  and  attractive,  and  the  editing  done  most  carefully  and 
conscientiously.  We  recommend  to  teachers  in  selecting  books  for 
their  school  libraries  to  examine  the  series. 

How  to  Know  Our  Native 'Trees.  By  Miss  Harriet  Keeler.  Scrib- 
ner  Sons,  New  York.     Price  $2.00. 

The  teacher  who  has  on  her  desk  "How  to  Know  Our  Native  Trees" 
and  its  companion  volume,  "How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,"  both 
published  by  Scribner,  is  well  equipped  to  do  some  good  nature  work, 
and  it  will  be  nature  work,  too,  of  the  best  kind,  for  both  of  the  books 
are  calculated  to  lead  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  out  of  the  school- 
room into  the  wide,  beautiful  world  of  trees  and  flowers. 

The  more  recent  of  the  two  publications — the  book  on  trees — is  a 
model  book  of  its  kind.  The  book  is  well  written,  thoroughly  inter- 
estiug,  the  descriptions  so  accurate  and  the  accompanying  illustrations 
so  fiue  that  the  identification  of  any  tree  is  easy. 

The  author  points  out  a  fact  that  is  of  especial  interest  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  viz. :  that  the  color  of  autumn  leaves  is  not  dependent 
upon  frost,  as  is  often  claimed,  but  upon  the  preceding  summer  which, 
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if  dry,  will  result  ia  dull  tiots,  the  most  extreme  brilliancy  following 
the  wettest  summer. 

Not  only  the  teacher  who  wants  help  in  her  nature  work,  but  every 
one  who  loves  trees  and  desires  to  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them  will  do  well  to  possess  himself  or  herself  of  this  book. 

Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Inlands.  By  Mary  H.  Krout,  author 
of  "Hawaii  and  a  Revolution,"  *'A  Looker-on  in*  London,"  etc. 
Cloth,  12mo.,  208  pages.  Price  45  cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

Since  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  now  become  a  part  of  the  United 
States  it  is  important  that  the  children  of  our  schools  should  learn 
something  of  the  geography  of  these  islands  and  of  the  people  who  in- 
habit them.  The  history  of  these  islands,  though  restricted  as  to  the 
scene  of  action,  has  been  as  stirring  and  dramatic  as  our  own.  This 
book  describes  the  imaginary  journey  of  a  little  girl  who  starts  with 
her  parents  from  Chicago,  and  after  traveling  to  San  Francisco  at  last 
reaches  Hawaii.  Here  she  remains  for  three  months,  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  her  to  leave  she  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  these 
tropical  islands  which  is  interesting  and  instructive  and  and  can  never 
be  forgotten.  A  vivid  picture  is  given  of  the  strange  objects  she  sees, 
of  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  luxuriant  flowers  and  foliage.  J^very thing  is  noted  as  it 
actually  appears,  and  as  it  would  be  seen  by  one  going  for  the  first 
time  to  this  unusual  and  picturesque  country.  There  is  also  included 
in  the  book  a  list  of  Hawaiian  names  and  terms  with  their  pronun- 
<?iation. 

With  the  Magazines. 

Each  issue  of  the  Atlantic  now  brings  some  article  of  especial  interest  to 
school  people.  In  the  October  number  Dean  Briggs  of  Harvard  University 
presents  **  Some  Old  Fashioned  Doubts  of  Our' New  Fashioned  Education.*' 
The  doubts  that  assail  the  worthy  Dean  have  doubtless  occurred  in  the  hours 
of  darkness  to  even  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  new  education,  but  the 
apostle  of  the  New  holds  fast  the  faith  that  instruction  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance  will  not  end,  as  the  Dean  fears,  in  producing  a  race  of 
feeble-minded  children,  intellectually  spoiled  and  unfitted  for  any  arduous 
endeavor ;  but  rather  that  by  taking  advantage  of  the  child's  natural  incli- 
nations, and  so  overcoming  the  inward  resistance  the  child  may  progress 
more  rapidly  and  finally  reach  a  higher  and  more  efficient  type  of  manhood 
or  womanhood.  The  note  of  strenuousness  must  needs  enter  into  all  good 
work,  but  on  the  whole  the  way  of  learning  may  be  made  paths  of  pleas- 
antness. 

An  illuminating  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  the  world's  politics  is  given 
by  Mr.  Henry  Norman  in  his  article  on  '*  Russia  of  Today  "  that  appears  in 
the  current  Scribner,  / 
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The  wonderful  development  of  the  Sunday-school  since  its  foundation  in> 
1780  is  illustrated  nowhere  so  well  as  by  the  famous  Sunday-school  of  Stock- 
port, England,  which  has  a  membership  of  over  five  thousand.  This  mon- 
ster school  will  be  described  in  an  article,  fully  Illustrated  from  photographs^ 
by  Belle  M.  Brain  in  the  November  Woman's  Home  Companioti, 

Our  Times  is  a  current  events  paper,  published  especially  for  use  in  the 
schools.  Its  articles  are  well  chosen,  concise,  and  simple  in  language.  They 
treat  of  political  history,  science,  discovery,  literature,  art,  and  other  topics. 
A  broad  culture  is  aimed  at  and  the  paper  is  therefore  a  favorite  not  only  in 
the  school  but  in  the  reading  club  and  the  home.  The  copy  for  September 
1st  shows  some  important  Improvements,  includiug  a  new  cover  design, 
larger  type,  and  larger  page.    Our  Times  Pub.  Co.,  61  East  0th  St.,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Sloane  of  Princeton  has  written  an  article  on  **  Napoleon,  the 
Boy,"  to  appear  in  The  Youih^s  Companion  of  October  11th.  He  paints  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  early  hardships  and  struggles  of  a  boy  of  humble  origin 
who  became  the  greatest  soldier  and  statesman  of  his  time,  and  Emperor  of 
the  French. 

When  the  teacher  is  casting  about  in  her  mind  for  some  pictures  to  brighten 

the  bare  walls  of  her  school-room  she  should  bethink  her  of  Truth^s  colored 

supplement.    The  reproductions  of  famous  paintings  that  this  magazine  gives 

are  some  of  them  admirably  adapted  for  school-room  decoration :  rich  in 
colorinfiT,  the  subject  within  the  child's  comprehension  and  the  size  sufficient 
to  be  effective  on  the  wail. 

In  the  Modern  Culture  Magazine  for  October  is  the  second  article  in  the 
series,  **The  Domestic  Life  of  Shakespeare's  Time.''  The  series  was  written 
by  the  late  Sidney  Lanier,  and  formed  part  of  a  course  of  lectures  that  he 
delivered  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  when  holding  the  C/hair  of  Literature  in  that 
university.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  lectures  have  been  published  and 
that  increasing  public  that  knows  and  loves  the  South's  sweetest  singer  will 
be  delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  in  his  capacity  of  literary 
critic.  The  series  witnesses  to  Lanier's  broad  culture,  remarkable  literary 
acumem  and  the  power  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  life  of  another  age, 
while  the  charm  of  his  literary  style  makes  the  whole  most  delightful  read- 
ing. 

TREES    AND    PLANTS. 

*yf  OFFER  AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens, 

Roses,  Shrubs  and  Palms,  Greenhouse, 

Beddingr  and  Decorative  Plants 

Specially  Suited  to  tlie  Southern  Glimate. 

No  disease  or  insects  on  our  stock.     Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free. 

Address 

p.  J.  BERCKMANS  COMPANY, 
Fruitland  Nurseries.  Augusta,  ga,^ 


A  Tonic  and  Nerve  Food 


HORSFORD'S 

Acid  Phosphate 


When  exhausted,  depressed 
or  weary  from  worry,  iasoniDia 
or  overwork  of  mind  or  body, 
take  half  a  teaspoon  of  Hors- 
ford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  half  a 
glass  of  water. 

It  nourishes,  strengrthens 
and  imparts  new  life  and 
vigror  by  supplying  the  need- 
ed nerve  food. 

Sold  by  Druggnlsts  in  origial  packages  only. 


7  Splendid  Books 

By  S.  C.  Hanson. 

400.000     Sold. 

Murrj  Hf lodiei,  64pp  .  l^cts.  RlWery  Not«i,  64pp., 
IScts.  Merry  ^oiif.  118pp..  SOcts.  Prim.  *Cal. 
SongM,  112pp. .  5Uct.s.  IflOld**!!  Uleea,  178pp. ,  d5cts. 
Tho  New  Ontury  Nongi,  128pp.,  SOcts.  Vietori- 
ouu  ^onr,  72pp  ,  loots. 

AddressH  with  Cash,      g,  C.  H  i^SON ,  A  To., 

Wnilam^port,  Ind. 


cured  without  pain. 
No  knife  used.  Cure 
guaranteed.  80 
years  experience. 
iSanitarium  for  those 
^^■^"■■-^^^^^"in  last  stages.  Send 
for  tree  book.  Address,  Bellkvikw  San- 
itarium,  lielleview,  Florida. 


Vertical  Writing 

Made  rasy  by  usinR  my  Patent  Pen,  the  only 
genuine  Vertical  Writer. 

Highly  recom  111  ended  by  B.  C.  Mills,  A. 
Backu.^  and  F.  L.  Haeberle,  our  best  authors 
on  Vertical  Writing. 

Regular  price  $1. (JO  per  gross.  To  introduce 
my  pen,  the  Vertical  Writer,  quickly,  I  will, 
for  a  limited  lime.  supply  them  at  6ti  cents  per 
gross.  Order  at^nce.  Be  sure  to  mention  The 
Southern  Educational  Journal. 

16.  BERGMANN.  1318  Fifth  St ,  Fort  Madlton,  Iowa 


MORELAND  NURSERIES. 

Fruit-trees,  Gra  evinea,  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
Roses,  Bui  OS,  etc.  Large  assortment  of  selected 
varieties  true  to  name,  clean  and  healthy.  Or> 
d^rs  solicited  for  next  fall  deliveries.  Place  your 
orders  now  while  stqck  is  full.  First  come,  first 
served.  Prefer  to  deal  direct  with  the  planters. 
No  agents  wanted.  Catalogue  and  i  rice-list  free. 
Address  JAMIES  CURETON, 

MorelandtCa. 


D.'iuJm-  Blank  Books.  Ledgers, 

I    KlIUTliyli  Journals,  Cash  Books, 
■  ilitf  i  iil  p- Binding,  Klpctrotyping 

'  etc.,  etc.,  ot 

Tbe  Franklin  Printing  &  Pablishing  Co., 

GEO.  W.  HARBISON,  Manager 

(state  rrlnU>r),  AtlaBtM,  Qo, 

CkmauU  them  before  placing  your  ordera.' 


TO  THE  DEAF. 


A  rich  lady,  cured  of  her  Deafness  and  Noises 
In  the  head  by  Dr.  Nicholson's  Artificial  Ear 
Drums,  gave  $10.000  to  his  institute,  so 
that  dear  people  unable  to  procure  the  Kar 
Drums  may  have  them  free.  Address  No. 
12  OGO  c.  Thtf  Nicholson  Institute,  78U,  Eigth 
Avenue,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Sheridan  Teachers'  Agency. 

Established  Reputation.  Seventh  Year.  Busi- 
ness Methods.  Reasonable  Terms.  Not  onljf 
recommend*  but  inaes  evety  honorable  means  of 
aiding  our  meinbfrs.  Covers  entire  South.  Does 
business  the  year  round. 

F.  M.  SHERIDAN,  Manager, 
GREENWOOD,  S.  C. 
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COLLEGE  OF  LAW. 

Iiam  Department  Southern  Noptnal  Onivefsity. 

Ablest  Law  Faculty  in  the  South.  LL.B.  course  one  year,  DIploms  Mlm'ta 
to  Bar,  L.LM.  course  one  additional  year.  Least  expensive  high  grade 
school  in  the  United  Ststes.  Student*  from  all  parts  of  the  Union-  Class  of 
1900  represents  16  States  and  OJie  foreign  country.  Largest  proportional 
growth  of  any  LAW  SCHi  'Oh  in  the  United  States,  Method  of  instruction 
comMnes  the  ■'Case,"  -Quiz"  and  "Lecture"  systems.  Literary  studies  free. 
Enter  at  any  time.  Residence  and  correspondent  courses. 
Tuition,   SSO.OOperyear. 

Board  and  Roam,  Everyt.  ing  Furntitied,  S8.00  per  month. 
For  further  information  address 

EDWIN  MAXEY.  D.  C,  L.     i  .LD.  DEAN. 

P.  O.  Boi  1182,  Huntingdon,  Tenn. 

The  American  School  of  Osteopathy 

AND 
KIRKSVILLE    MISSOURI. 


The  school  is  open  to  both  sexes.  The  course  of  study- 
is  divided  into  four  terms  of  five  months  each.  New 
classes  are  formed  in  September  and  February  of  each 
year.  The  tuition  for  the  full  course  is  $300  in  advance. 
Over  7iH>  students  now  in  attendance.  A  catalogue  and 
Journal  of  Osteopathy  sent  free  on  application.  The 
A.  T.  STILL  INFIRMARY  receives  patients  for  threat- 
ment.     Charges  $25.00  per  month. 

School  relerence  in  Atlanta,  Dr.  M.  C.  Hardin^ 
Lowndes  Building. 

Address  all  communications  to  Secretary 

AMERICA<4   SCHOOL  OF  OSTEOPATHY, 

Kirksville.  Mo. 
WE    HAV       THE     VACANCIES     AND     WANT    TEACHERS    TO     FILL     THEM. 


CEHTOaL  rE«:HERS' eUNEtU.  (EOW.  C.  DlXttN),   UtO   CHESTNUt    STNEET      PHILIOELPHIA. 


BRADLEY  STANDARD  WATER  COLORS. 

OUR  PAINTS  SPREAD  SMOOTHLY  AND  THE 
COLORS  ARE  RICH  AND  BRILLIANT 


Little  ArtiBta'  Complete  Outfit — a  mix- 
ing palette  with  its  seven  pans  filled 
with  semi-moist  colors,  with  a  i^ood 
brush  and  handle,  each  16cts.  Post- 
age, 8  CIS. 

Water  Colors,  four  large  cakes  in  a  box 
— Red,  Yellow.  Blue  and  Gray.  Per 
Box,  20  cts. 

Standard  Water  Colors,  dry,  in  cakes, 
eight  cakes  in  a  box — six  Standards 
and  two  Grays.     Per  Box,  25  cts. 


Standard  Water  Colors,  semi- moist,  in 

pans,  eight  pans  in  a  box, same  colors 

as  above.    Per  Box.  85  cts. 
Standard  Water  Colors,  moist,  in  tubes. 

made  in   the  26  colors.     Per  Tube, 

10  cU. 
Japanese    School     Brushes,     bamboo 

handles.     Per  Doz.,  80.    Postage,  6o. 
Artists'    Camel-hair   Brushes,   No.   6, 

wooden  handles.      Per  Dox.,  75  cts. 

Postage,  Sets. 


WRITE  TO  US  FOR  PRICES  AND  INFORMATION  OF 

MANUAL  TRAINING  BOOKS  AND  MATERIAL 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES  AND  AIDS. 


KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAL, 
BOOKS  AND  FURNITURE. 


DRAWING  PAPER  AND 
SUPPLIES. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO., 

E.  E.  CLARK,  Mgr. Grand  Building,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Solicitor  of  Patents 

AND  ^ 

Mechanical  Expert. 

AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN  PATENTS.  DESIGNS.  TRADE 

MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS  SECURED. 

Investigations  and  opinions  regarding  novelty   and   patentability  of  devices^ 

and  scope,  validity  and  infringement  of  patents. 
Constdtation  with  manufacturers  regarding  mechanical  problems. 
Assistance  in  patent  matters  to  Attorneys  in  general  practice. 
Expert  testimony  in  patent  litigation. 

Eighteen  years  practice  in  Chicago. 

Member  of  the  Chicago  Patent  Law  Association. 

Associate  in  Washington. 

CYRUS    KBHR, 

East  Tennessee  National  Bank  Building, 

KNOXVILLE,  -         TENNESSEE. 


zi."Z"zixi.xixD  xee7. 


faculty: 

WILLETTE  A.  ALLEN,  Principal, 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Kindergartnin?. 
MARGARET  BC.  COOK,  Mothers'  and  S.  S.Courses.  LLEWELEN  D.  SCOTT,  Science 
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Our  Bonanza  for  Tcacbcrs. 


The  Pathfinder  I  year,  ^ 

Autocrat  of   the  Breakfast  Table, 

Black  Beauty, 

Webster  Desk  dictionary,  $1«50 

Spanish-American  War  Review, 

Southern  Educational  Journal,  ^ 


Oominaiion  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  By  special  combination  with  the  pub- 
lishers of  Tbs  Fathfxndxb,  the  popular  current  history  review  published  at  the 
niUton's  capitali  we  are  enabled  to  offer  it  together  with  this  paper,  two  books,  stand- 
ard dassiOB,  A  bandy  desk  dictionary,  and  a  newly  published  concise  review  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  at  a  great  saving  to  our  readers. 

No  progressive  teacher  in  these  days  can  afford  to  get  out  of  touch  with  the 
l^at  eTsnts  that  are  shaping  the  world's  destinies.  Every  teacher  is  in  duty  bound 
to  take  some  current-evente  paper,  and  of  this  class  Thb  Patufindkr  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best.  Tax  Pathvindxr  is  the  first  and  only  paper  giving  all  the  important 
news  of  the  world  intelligently  digested  and  logically  classified.  It  is  a  time  saver, 
not  a  time  waster.  It  is  unbiased,  clean,  bright,  comprehensive.  It  comes  fifty-two 
times  a  year,  fresh  from  the  nation's  capital,  laden  with  interesting,  helpful  informa- 
tion on  current  affairs. 

The  books  we  offer  are  complete  editions  of  the  Autocrat  and  Black  Beauty, 
both  standard  works  largely  used  as  supplementary  reading,  a  dictionary  containing, 
besides  thirty  thousand  words  and  definitions,  a  list  of  useful  synonyms,  and  the 
Spanish-American  War  Keview,  a  concise  statement  of  the  important  events  of  the 
war,  with  illustrations,  maps,  text  of  treaty,  etc.  The  books  are  16  mos,  well 
printed  and  well  made  in  every  respect. 

Kemember   our  offer  calls  lor  both  papers  a  whole  year,  and  all  three  books, 
postpaid.     Do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  rare  bargain.     "VVe  can  not  promise 
to  furnish  this  combination  at  this  special  price  very  long. 
Address : 

SOOTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL, 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
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Edueatiopal  Jourpal 


Mktal  •toan  of  tbe  0t«tc  SMiqitioiuiI  9cpirtincnt« 
MIcUiX  •rtfan  of  tbe  <^cortfUl  State  Veacbett'  BMOCtation. 
•ttctal  •coan  of  tbe  <^eor0ta  !Ubctfv  BffocUitfom 
0UeM  9tgiui  of  tbe  Bbncatiomil  Committee  of  tbe  State  #ebcnition  of  VBomen'f  CUibt* 

Vol.  13.  ATLANTA,  GA.,  MARCH,  1900.  No.  5. 

$1.00  A  Yoar  (12  numbers)  In  advftnett.    Sampla  tfm. 
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Are  You  Teaching 
Evans'  History  of  Georgia? 


By  LAWTON  B.  EVANS, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Augusta,  Qa. 
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It  is  the  only  satisfactory  school  history  of  the  State  that  has  ever  been 
published. 

Great  care  has  been  taken,  and  great  expense  incurred,  in  the  illus- 
trations of  the  book.  It  contains  pictures  of  all  the  Generals  commis- 
sioned from  Georgia  in  the  war  between  the  States,  many  of  which  are 
published  now  for  the  first  time.  This  is  the  only  complete  collection  of 
these  pictures,  and  is  copyrighted  by  us. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  the  subject  of  Georgia  History  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  correspond  with  you. 
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jULL  the  portraits  are  new,  and  are  authentic  likenesses.  Many 
J^  new  and  valaablo  maps  have  been  introduced,  and  the  books 
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..EDUCATION  BY  MAIL.. 


An  Opportunity  for  those  Who  Cannot  Leave 
Home  to  Obtain  a  Complete  Education 


Shorthandt  Book-keeping,  Arithmetio,  Grammar  and  Com- 
plete Commercial  Course  SuccesBfully 

Taught  by  Mail. 

The  Missouri  Shorihaqd  Collsgep 

No.  918  Pine  Street,        -        St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Young  Men  and  Women  May  Acquire  a  Practical  Knowl- 
edge of  Shorthand  and  Bookkeeping  in  Twenty-Six 
Weeks  and  Become  Self-Sustaining. 

DIPLOMAS  GIVEN  GRADUATES  and  POSITIONS  SECURED. 

As  showing  the  responsibility  and  reliability  of  the 
Missouri  Shorthand  College,  reference  letters  regarding 
John  H.  Schofield,  Principal,  are  herewith  published  : 


Prof.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  now 
Chancellor  of  Nebraska  University, 
and  recently  Superintendent  of 
Chicago  Schools,  comments  on  his 
character  and  ability  as  follows: 

Board  of  SducatloD, 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

ShiUer  Building, 

Chicago.  Feb.  21, 1900. 

Mr.  John  H.  Schofield  is  well  and  favorably 

known  to  me  as  the  successful  dirtfccor  of  a 

large  shorthand  college  in  Proridence  B.  I. 

I  consider  him  not  only  one  of  the  most  e|^- 

Eert  practical  shorthand  witters  whom  I 
ave  ever  known,  bat  also  an  upright,  hon- 
orable and  perfectly  trustworthy  gentleman. 

E.  BENJ.  AiiDREWS 
Supdrintendent  of  Scbools. 

Commenting  on   Mr.   Schofield's 

ability  and  character,  President  E. 

G.  Robinson  of  Brown  University, 

Providence,  B.  I.,  contributes  the 

following : 

Brown  Dnlyersity,  Providence  B.  I. 
I  have  known  Mr.  John  H.  Schofield  for 
years  as  stenographic  reporter  for  the  Provi- 


dence Journal.  His  work  has  given  si>eclal 
ratisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned.  His 
character  as  a  Christian  gentlemen  has  also 
commanded  respect,  an<l  I  take  pleasure  in 
commending  him  to  the  confidence  and 
good-will  of  all  with  whom  he  may  meet  or 
with  whom  he  may  have  business  relations. 

B.  O,  B0B1N80N, 
President  Brown  University. 


Brother  Fabrician,  of  La  Salle  col- 
lege, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  adds  the  fol- 
lowing testimonial : 

La  Balle  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  John  H.  Schofield :  My  Dear  Sir— It 
gives  me  much  pleuure  to  say  a  timely  word 
to  bear  witness  to  your  character  as  a  man, 
and  your  ability  as  a  journalist  and  short- 
hand writer.  I  hope  and  pray  that  your 
efforts  in  whatever  channel  you  may  choose 
to  direct  them,  will  be  rewarded  with  the 
measure  of  success  which  your  talents,  your 
eneigy  and  your  accomplishments  must  win. 
Tou  are,  however,  too  well  and  favorably 
known  to  need  this  note  or  recognition  from 
your  very  sincere  and  devoted  friend, 

BBO.  FABRICIJLN. 


jVlissouLpi  Slioptharxd  ©ollogQ, 

]Vo.  918  Pino  8troo«,  87.  LOUIS,  JBIO. 
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The  Most  Per- 
fect Series  ofj*,ii 
Phonic  Readers 
yet  Produced.  J^ 


This  iyatem  of  reading  is  distinctly  pre- 
eminent because 

It  is  based  on  the  ideas  of  the  New  £d- 
ncation. 

It  is  a  natural  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

It  embodies  the  best  features  of  the 
phonic,  the  synthetic,  the  word,  and  the 
sentence  methods. 

It  is  the  most  rapid  and  interesting 

system  of  reading  ever  produced. 

It  is  devoted  to  child  life,  games,  nature  study,  patriotism,  morals, 
fables,  famous  tales,  and  ntories. 

It  provides  generous  reviews  and  is  well  graded. 

BARNES'  NATURAL  SLANT  PENMANSHIP 

A  radical  depai-ture,  based  on  the  belief  that  neither  an  extreme 
slant  nor  the  vertical  style  in  natural. 

Experiments  with  thousands  of  children  re- 
veal one  general  prevailing  slant  in  their 
natural  writing. 

The  writing  of  hundreds  of  adults  from  all 
over  the  country,  selected  because  of  its  legi- 
bility and  ease  ot  execution,  shows  the  same 
slant. 

The  angle  adopted  in  these  copy  books  is 
this  natural  slant. 

It  has  the  round,  open  style  of  the  be»t  ver- 
tical forms,  with  no  extremes  or  eccentricities. 

It  is  the  most  rapid  method  of  writing  yet 
devised. 

The  writing  exercises  correlate  with  the 
other  branches  of  study. 

Every  copy  is  sensible  and  significant. 
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